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CINCINNATI. 

Cincinnati is the largest city in the Western States, 
and enjoys a situation distinguished by several advan- 
tages, on the north bank of the Ohio river, which 
there rises, with a bold, but not too abrupt ascent, 
to the height of 168 feet above low-water mark, af- 
fording a convenient and commanding elevation to 
the upper streets. It stands half way between the 
head of the Ohio, at Pittsburgh, and its confluence 
with the Mississippi, at Cairo, being 465 miles dis- 
tant from each, measuring the course of the stream. 
It stands near the head of one of the largest and 
most fertile of the valleys watered by the Ohio. It 
is twelve miles in circumference, and enclosed by 
hills of moderate elevation, which afford a succession 
of varied and pleasing scenes, though the approach 
to the city by water affords no striking view. 

The climate is very variable, and the cold in win- 
ter severe, but Cincinnati is a healthy city. 
want of pavements is a serious inconvenience in wet 
weather, although the sloping ground on winch the 
eity is buik is favorable to draining. 

Civeinnati, notwithstanding its present importance, 
and the great advantages of its position, was not 
occupied until most of the other principal points on 
the western rivers had been planted with towns. 
The original price of the whole was $500, in conti- 
nental certificates, then worth only five shillings oo 
the pound. In 1790 Geperal Arthur &t. Clair arri- 
ved, as governor of the ‘* territory northwest of the 
Ohio.”’ 

‘¢ When I first saw the upper plain on which Cin- 
cipnati stands,’’ said General Harrison, ‘* it was lit- 
erally covered with low lines of embankments. 1} 
had the honor to attend General Wayne, two years 
afterward, ip an excursion to examine them. The 
number and variety of figures in which the lines were 
drawn were almost.endless. The cause I take it to 
have been continued cultivation; and the probability 
is, that the people were the conquerors of the origi- 
nal possessors.’’ 

From 1800 to 1848, the transition seems like 
an illusion. Such a growth, in less than half a cen- 
tury, appears impossible. The growth of the place 


has been natural, and the ,impulee will be continued, | 


The streeta are generally wide, straight, and well 
built. They ¢ross at right angles, and seven of 
them are sixty-six feet in breadth. The spaces en- 
closed between them are three hundred and ninety- 
six feet square; aud one of these is appwopriated to 
public buildings and public parposes. A portion of 
another is also devoted to the sameuse. Main street, 
Broadway, and Fourth streets, are the finest streets, 
but Pearl street, between Market and Walnut, has a 
fine block of buildings, in a uniform style, terminated 


} iby a large hotel. 


The | 


~_- ~ a et ala ee . - 


The first territorial legislature met at Cincinnati, 
September 24, 1799, whose jurisdiction extended to 
to all the territory northwest of the Ohio. General 
William Henry Harrison was the first delegate to 
Congress. In 1802, November 1, the convention to 
form a state constitution, asserabled at Chilicothe, 
which was formed and adopted in three weeks, and 
remains to this day, though never formally ratified by 
the people. One of the provisions of the constitu- 
tion, in compliance with a suggestion made by Con- 
gress, was, that section sixteen of every township— 
or a substitute where that was not disposable—should 
be reserved for the support of public schools. The 
first geveral assembly of the state met at Chilicothe, 
March 1, 1803. The second, the same year, passed 
a law allowing aliens to hold land. 

The victory of Tippecanoe, by General Harrison, 
was gained in 1811. The first ateamboat voyage 
was made that year from Pittsburgh to New Orleans. 

The mounds in Ohio form part of the long chain 
which extends from the middle of New York, south- 
westerly to the Mississippi, and down its course, as ig 
said by some, to Mexico. They are supposed by 
some writers to mark the progress of a numerous and 
partially civilized people, on their gradual retreat be- 
fore powerful enemies. Amid abundant materials for 
genera) conjectures, and witha few hints of any- 
thing positive, it is not surprising that a variety o¢ 
theories should have been proposed, to account for 
their existence. 


“Tifty-five years ago,’’ said Geyeral Harrison, in 
his discourse before the historical socjety of Ohio, 
‘there was not a Christian inhabitant within the 
bounds which now comprise the State of Ohio; and 
if, a few. years anterior to that period, a traveler had 
been passing down the magnificent river which 
forms our southern boundary, he might not have 
seen, in its whole course of eleven hundred miles, a 
single human being, certainly not a habitation, nor 
the vestige of one, calculated for the yesidence of 
| Ile might, indeed, have seen indications that 
it was not alwaysthus. Ilis eye might have rested 
on some stapendous mound, or lengthened lines of 
ramparts, and traverses of earth, still of considerable 
elevation, which proved that the country had once 
been possessed by a pumerous and laborious people. 
Bat he would also have seen indubitable evidences 
‘that centuries Lad passed away since these remains 
had been occupied by those for whose uge they had 
been reared.”’ 
lle concluded that their departure mast have been 
a matter of necessity; for no people would willingly 
have abapdoned such a country, after a long resi- 
dence, and the labor they had bestowed upon it, un- 
less, like the Hebrews, they fled from a tyrant, or 
{ unfeeling taskmasters. 


man, 
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“If they had — made to yield to a more nume- - | pa part of this extensive region, at least in a Jong course 
rous, or more gallant people, what country had re- ; of time, as none of the usual or sapposable marks 
ceived the fugitives? and what had become of the | of their fixed residence were perceptible. 
conquerors? Had they, too, been forced to fly be- How different is now the aspect of the country! 
fore a new swarm from some northern or southern | Flourishing villages and scattered farmhouses on eve- 
hive?’* What was their fate? and why has so | ry side, amid fields of corn, sometimes extending 
Jarge a portion of country, so beautiful, inviting, } | farther than the compass of vision; large towns and 
abounding in all that is desirable, been left to the | cities at the principal exits of trade, extending their 
wild beasts, or for distant tribes of savages to mingle | crowded streets along the shores of the rivers, and 
in mortal conflicts ? | crowning the neighboring eminences with villas; 

We learn from the extensive country, covered by | houses for the education of the young, and for the 
their remains, that they were a numerous agriculta- | worship of God, sprinkled over every part of the ter- 
ral people, congregated in considerable cities, but | ritory; and steam laboring with all its power to bear 
in possession of no domestic animals. It seems | rich freights over the land and the water! 


~a 





probable, if not certain, that they possessed a na- 

tional religion, “in the celebration of which, all that 

was pompous, gorgeous, aud imposing, that a semi- | 
barbarous nation could devise, was brought into occa- | 
sional display; that there were a numerous priest- | 
hood, and altars, often smoking with hecatombs of } 
victims.”” They had made little progress in the art ’ 
of building; their habitations were probably small, 
inconvenient, and composed of slight and S| 
materials, as few remains of them are to be discov- 

ered. 

General Harrison concluded that they were assail- | 
ed both from the north and the south, receded from 
both directions, and made their last effort at resist- 
ance, on the banks of the Ohio. 


The engineers who directed the execution of the 
Miami works, he says, must have known the impor- 
tance of flank defences; and, ‘“‘if their bastions are 
not as perfect, as to form, as those which are in use } 
in modern engineering, their position, as well as that 
of the long line of curtains, are precisely as they 
should be.”’ 

He denies the occupation of the banks of the Ohio } 
for centuries before its discovery by Europeans, but 
thinks there are indubitable marks of its having been 
thickly inhabited by a race of men inferior and sub- 
sequent to the authors of the great works. Pottery, : 
pipes, stone hatchets, and other articles, are found in | 
great abundance, inferior in workmanship to those of 








the former people. . 


The tribes within the bounds of this State, when > 
the white settlements commenced, as Genera! Harri- 
son informs us, were the Wyandots, Miamis, Shawa- ! 
nees, Delawares, a remnant of the Mohegans—who | 
had anited themselves to the Delawares,—and a 
band of the Ottowas. ‘* There may also have been ; 
some bands of the Senecas and Tuscaroras remaining } 
ia the northern part of the state, But, whether resi- | 
dent or not, the country, for some distance beyond } 
the Pennsylvania line, certainly belonged to them.”’ 
As has been before remarked, however, the red men ; 
appear to have had no permanent settlements in any { 





Ne es orn 








A LAMENT. 


BY G. W. BELL. 








Still o’er those scenes my memory wakes, 
And fondly broods with miser care ; 
Time but th’ impression deeper makes, 
As streams their channels deeper wear,— Buras: 


Ye flow’ry banks and fertile plains, 

Ye waving woods and winding streams, 
When in thy shades sweet Mary sat, 

I thought me in a land of dreams. 


The warbler poured his cheerful notes, 
The bee sat on each op’ning flower ; 

While in my arms | Mary clasped :— 
Oh! how can I forget the hour— 


That hour which sad remembrance wakes, 
And brings each by-gone scene to light— 
That hour which laid my Mary low, 
And turned my fondest hopes to night ? 


No more within these weary arms 
Shall I that lovely flower entwine, 

Nor gaze upon her sparkling eyes, 
Which shone with purest love divine. 


Here am [ left, a wandering wight, 
This weary world to wander through, 
While mem’ry leads to happier hours— 
Oh! could [ but these thoughts subdue! 


The sports of city, charms of home, 

And ev’ry friendly greeting given, 
Would I resign to change this life, 

And meet my rose-bud high in aeaven ! 


But some few years of actual pain, 

And weeping for departed worth, 
Shall turn my grief to joy again, 

And waft me from the scenes of earth. 


Ah! then with her how blessed to dwell, 
From ev'ry care and trouble free, 

In heavenly praise with saints on high, 
Before that God of sanctity. 


Derby Line, Vt., Dec., 1848. 








se Lieut Seal ARRON tt Dane et 
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FEMALE SOCIETY. | Byron were more true. For except in those rare ca- 


‘ses where the old adage that ‘‘a shameless woman 


Few young men have any idea—the most faint or | is the worst of men’? becomes applicable, woman is 


remote—how much they owe to the influence of mo- | by neture net enlylese sabish,: bet mech’ pirer Gian 
thers and sisters, especially theformer. Youngmen,) 


at the best, and under the best influences, are often, |)... inquired what could be more lovely than 


coarse, passionate, eensual—what then would om , the sight of loving brothers and sisters under the 
have been without maternal and sisterly influence! ‘same roof. Bat there is a sight still more interesting 


If now, so often, they burst those bonds which should | 14.4, oven this. It is the sight of those who have 


‘make man mild and sociable to man,’’ what would | bound themselves together, in the love and fear of 


they be “0 im bora rss 9 or a than the great Jehovah, for life. The former attachment 
now, or above all if they had never existed ? 


_ | partakes largely—it is inevitable—of the instinctive; 


The matual litera of reeset rs arth the latter is more closely allied to heaven and divine 
wonder tal, "Fugit WHS Ca 78 OF Sais, WE WEE OE OF | things. The former is apt to wane, as life passes on; 


i ! i im, to the present | : ; . 

or Abel ae aaa nae coer i h P aun | the latter ought to increase; and if what it ought to 
e nger and more masculine have been ; PADI Nei: 

moment, the strong ' be, does increase till life’s termivation. 


i heaven to rule over, by a wise and just : . tied 
appointed of hea one a Itis one of the most curious of all the Divine ar- 


i the feebler and more feminine. Nor is the } a sem - 
idk adil oa the side of the more powerfal } Fangements for social life—this new attachment of 


: ; ; mankind to each other, precisely at the time and on- 
sex. There isa reciprocation. Female influence— | 


fu k rt iy auteclnsie: Ne Hide ion \ der the circumstances which so imperiously require 
tant, Se eee ert nee ‘it. For what would become of you, O young man, 


it i influence, is even stronger than |... : , 
son, that it is female inBnence, is even stronger the if it were not so that just at the precise period when 
deprived of maternal and sisterly influence, and en- 


any other. 
Brothers, then, I say again, little know how mach | dowed with new and strong passions you were to be 
‘cut asunder forever from the soft and tender ties 


they owe to the influence of sisters. They would 


better knew—thongh the experience might be a sad | which have hitherto bound you ? Mast you not expe- 


oae—had not the Divine mind planned the arrange- | ince a most dangerous and fatal shipwreck ? 


meat which we seo of nearly an equal sember. of | And yet, just at this critical moment of your life— 


brothers and sisters in each family. At least the ex- | this hour of great moral and social peril—bebold a 


ceptions to this rule are so few as to constitute noth- : ; ae ' 
/ new and tender passion springing up, unlike that 


“s nae =. ti ni me wi K _ | which bound you to the family circle, and yet in ma- 
One FE Pe ee Oe eee, om © NAeY ny respects more important. Who is so blind as not 


CORSEERR, OR mig SeUNAy TANT ne Sele. ‘to see, in this part of the Divine arrangement, the 


Despise not, thea, © ye young men—as some of | most boundless wisdom and the most infinite love ? 
you affect todo—the other and weaker sex. Remem- | 


ee Hl si ‘ F od Ragin } And, if at all susceptible of gratitude, in whose 
hens Pirattyy awe ew, iy tee Milage heart does not gratitude spring up, while he contem- 
they influence. Nay, more than this, learn to es- | 


} plates amazing proof that a father is at the helm of 
teem and love them. Lower them not, by word, | P cP ; 


look, deed or thought, in their own estimation. On j Cs enleee, ea Te ee ee 


, ‘ail who refuse not his blessing ? 
the contrary, do all in your power to increase rather ; ' 
And now will any young man, whose heart is not 


than diminish their self-respect, for so shall you take } .. a 
d eke he: ; like the nether millstone, permit himself to eye as- 
the most direct course to elevate your own sex, 


‘ . . . . 
What if you are not brothers and sisters under the | Kents, and shove Bll WEN Siem, ek mes Waren 


same mother; you are still brethren and sisters of the ' wes so manifestly designed in. the gpan popvidence of 


same great family, whose members, from East to God, not only to save him from perdition, but to lift 


West, and from pole to pole, have onc common inte- kien to the dignity of ip. roah petnnns.:: Boa love your 


reat. ‘mothers and sisters; be exhorted then to show your 


What can be a more lovely sight than that of bro- ‘love to them, by securing in your own and God's 


thers and sisters who traly love one another, and ‘time, such influences as shall carry out and perfect 


who seek to elevate, adorn and improve each other. the great work which your mother and sisters have 


The sight is the more interesting from the fact that | aagm, 
the licentious notions of Byron have been so frequent- 

ly swallowed by the young. They have heard that; The Democrats are joking poor Van Buren most 
every woman is at heart a rake, or something worse, | unmercifully, One describes a very large cabbage, 
till they have almost been ied to look with suspicion | and says that ** Van Buren never raised a larger.’’ 
on their own sisters. Happy those who have learned ; Another replies “‘No, buat he has raised the big- 


that the reverse of what is implied ia the slander of | gest beat this year of any man in the country.”’ 
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THE REPROOF. 
Beside my open window 
I sat one summer’s day, 
Where Nature, clad in loveliness, 
Before the sported gay,— 
Above, the skies seemed bland— 
Looked pure as seraph’s rest ; 
Beneath, the Earth smiled wishfully, 
In Nature’s beauties dressed. 


The songster poured unstudied 
His notes, in greatest gice ; 
And to her cell, exulting, 
Glad soared the busy bee ; 
The insect gaily on the wing; 
The inmates of tlie vale, 
The watchful fowl! that called her young, 
Seemed Nature’s God to hail. 


I listened to their music— 
It pierced me to the heart! 
It lay the wounds of grief, afresh, 
It pointed sorrow’s dart. 
Oh, happy, happy, are ye all,— 
Your beasts, how full of glee ; 
Oh, songster, fowl], and insect blithe! 
Ob, would I were as ye ! 


While I was pensive musing, 
Methought a voice divine 
Seemed loud to speak unto my heart, 
And check those thoughts of mine : 
“Ob, child of God! destined for Heaven, 
For immortality ; 
Say, would’st thou choose a brutal birth, 
And shortly cease to be? 


“Those merty ones afound thee, 
So unconcerned and gay, 
Soon take their all of being, 
And then they pass away! 
In thee a spirit quenchless burns, 
A soul immortal reigns, 
Which earth, in vain, may seek to hold 
In pleasure’s sordid chains. 


“T gave my Son, thy ransom, 
Ere thy brief life began : 
And oh, the untold mystery 
Of that Redemption’s plan! 
Cheer up awhile ; for life’s rough voyage 
Will surely soon be o’er; 
Then Immortality’s domain 
Thou shalt, with joy, explore,” 


T meekly bowed, and yielded 
Unto the Voice divine, 

While Immortality’s blest star 
Bursts on this soul of mine! 

Oh, joyful will I bear the Jot 
That Heaven ’s decreed for me, 

Until my soul expands her power 
In immortality. 


Rumford, Me. 


Ema. 
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| A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 


' A bappy new year! and as the wish comes gush- 
ing from our heart, in funcy we see the responsive 
smiles, and in fancy hear the kindly greetings, in 

_ return, of our subscribers scattered over different 

parts of the country. To each of our subscribers 

_—dearto us by 80 many worthy communings!— 
whether far or near—we wish a happy new year! 

a year filled with the truest and choicest blessings. 

If we had the power, there should not be a dull 

/ eye—a heavy heart—an ill clad body—ora con- 

sumptive purse in the land for a twelvemonth to 

come; but as our power is bounded, we can only 
indulge in the fervent hope that during the coming 

/ year the aggregate sources of human misery may 
be diminished, and the aggregate sources of human 
happiness widened , deepened and extended. 


A happy new year! What heart-knitting, home- 
drawing ties are associated with the very words! 
Ifow the mind will travel back, in spite of accumu- 
lated years, or accumulated misfortunes, to the 
happy days of our youth, or the peaceful scenes of 
our childhood! Again we are playing by the well 
, worn steps of the dld homestead—again we are 
carelessly loiteting by the running brook, now 
‘ launching our tiny boat, and now wading knee 
deep in its clea’, cool waters, to save it from im- 
’ pending shipwreck—again we are strolling through 
the grand old woods, gathering berries and wild 

flowers—and again we are joining the wild, glad 
‘throng just emancipated from the school room. 
There are many who look forward to a coming 
year with faint hearts and gloomy forebodings. We 
/are not one of those. The world is full of lights 
, atid shadows; and a single gleam of sunshine makes 
| us forget days ahd weeks of storm and darkness. 
, Every year has its changes—changes in the deep 
_ wells of our feelings and affections—changes in the 
' domestic or social ¢irele—and occurring with the 
same certainty as the changes we observe in the 
natural world. We are undergoing precisely the 
| same transmutations in form, feelings and circum- 
; stances as have been experienced in every age and 
condition of mankind—from the days when Jewish 
' maidens tarried by the wells of Samaria to fill their 
| water jars, to the present progressive, wonder 
: working times. We are mourning for the loss of 
' some dear relative—some chosen companion of our 
heart. They too have mourned, as we now mourn, 
' indulged in the same tears of unavailing regret 
} that now wet our cheeks. Thus it has ever been, 
, and thus it will ever be, until the last trump shall 
: put an end to this phantom thing called life. As 
; star after star appears, glistens, glitters, and then 
: fades away before the morning light, so we are all 
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doomed, after a brief space of time, to be lost in’ ponsibility of making home a heaven or its 


that light which beams from eternity. 

A happy new year! What though the world has 
frowned upon you during the past twelve months 
—what though fortune has been coy and friends 
fickle—what though ill success has attended all 
your efforts in things agricultural, mechanical, 


mercantile, amatory, or warlike? Is that any rea- ; 
son that misfortune is to dog your footsteps for the | 


coming twelve months? Be up and doing, with a 


clear head, stout heart and willing hands! Increase | 
your exertions—redouble your energies—and the | 
mountains which now rise in your path will appear | 


} Opposite, as resting upon woman. 


as mole hills. Ilappiness in this world is ina great | 


measure in our own keeping: and the mere wish 
that the coming year may be a happy one will not 
make it so. We have our own part to play to se- 
cure a resuit so desirable. Certain duties must be 
performed—certain offices discharged—and the 
fountains of our hearts kept open, free and pure. 

Our thoughts insensibly have led us into a differ- 
ent channel from that which we contemplated 
when we commenced this article. We merely in- 
tended to wish our readers ‘*a happy new year,”’ 
coupling with that wish the warm salutations 
usually indulged in at this season of good humor 
and good cheer. All that we can now do is to add 
the hope that the kind and friendly relations which 
at present exist between the readers of the Gem 
and ourself may become firmer and closer with 
each succeeding year. 


a en 





Heaven on Eartu.—There are earthly 


We can- 
not endorse quite so broad an idea, but in 
the following lines of his there are certain 
facts indicated to which all will assent : 
_ * Marriage is like 

A castofdice! Happy indeed his lot 

Who gets a good wife, one of morals pure, 

And, withal, easy temper; bat alight on 

A gadding, gossiping, expensive jade, 

And Heaven deliver thee,” 


eo, -——— — - ee -~_-— 


Dr. Wart3s.—A London correspondent 
writes :—“A few weeks since, I made a very 
interesting visit to Abney Park Cemetery. It 


is situated at Stoke Newington, one of the 


numerous villages connected with London, 
but formeriy miles distant. Abney Park 
was the residence of Sir Thomas Abney, the 


‘friend of Dr. Isaac Watts, with whom he re- 


sided upwards of thirty years. The man- 
sion is leveled, and the entire area is now a 
beautiful burial ground. In one corner is the 
favorite Grotto where Dr. Watts passed 
much of his time, and wrote most of his 
Psalms and Hymns. As I stood contempla- 
ting the spot, | thought how you would have 
enjoyed gazing upon the spot where so ex 
cellent a man passed muca of his time. In 
every part of the habitable globe, where 


Christianity is introduced, there are sung the 
‘hymns of Dr. Watts—aad every Christian 


Paradises, and they are inhabited by earthly | 
angels: there are places rendered paradisia- | 
cal by the angelic nature of their people.— | 


Probably the most perfect of those terrestrial : in one of his memorable apeeches~-for, what- 


States that constitute the heaven here, and | 


give a foretaste of hereafter, is found in that | 
domestic circle where amiable tempers pre- | 
vail. There is nothing so conducive to hap-. 
piness in its choicest abode, the family rela- | 
tion, as mild, patient, bearing and forgiving 


minds. Home, be it in a palace, or “ ever so 
homely,” is just what we make it; and it is 
in the ability of nearly all who have homes, 
to render them heavens on earth. Says a 
writer on domestic life— How sweet is the 
influence exerted by a mild and sunny dis- 
position! Look at the family where there 
is a daughter and sister, who is kind-hearted 


and cheerful—who never suffers her angry 
feelings to rise—how much it resembles hea- ' 
Such a temper allays the bad passions | 


ven. 


ee 


—smooths the harsh feelings, and sheds a 


glorious influence all around.” 


The poet | 


mother teaches his divine songs to her chil- 
dren. Inthe grounds there is a very fine 
statue erected to his memory. He died Nov: 
25, 1748, just one hundred years since.” 


— — 


Tue Frencu.—The Duke of Wellington, 


ever they may want in the garniture of ora- 
tory, they have always the vitality and pith 
of strong common sense in them—declared 
that education, mere education, without the 
spiritualizing influence of the Gospel, would 
make men nothing more than “so many 
clever devils.” ‘This opinion was greeted as 
anapothegm—a golden sentence to be con- 
ned and taken to the heart—and how truly it 
can now be applied to most of the leading 
men in distracted France. They have mind, 
heart, daring, intellect-—but they lack entire. 
ly the subduing influence of true religion, 
and are but “so many clever devils.” 


i 





[t is said that the Whigs intend petitioning Con- 
gress for the passage of a law prohibiting the 
Governor of California from eating his soup with 


Epicarnus seems to consider the whole res- } *« gold spoons.”” 
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THE BOY-LOVER’S REVENGE. As his mother spoke this name, with her 

RA eons | smiling and keen glance bent upon the face 

‘ote tiful and daring, with a dar 1 of the youth, a deep blush mounted to his 
0 


A 
flashing eye, a haughty lip and a form slight’ white forehead, and his eyes dropped quickly 
, beneath her gaze. 


and gracelul—with a white, womanly brow, 
) “Oh! mother!” he suid, quickly, “ let us 


caressed by soft, rich masses of chestnut 
; go to the library, and we will have a glorious 


ringlets, and a cheek dimpled and tinted like | 
a te wana vate axinghing of pride and view of this sunset—it is unustally beautiful 
—it is magnificent !” 


ness over all his demeanor, though that | 
softness was now lost in gay excitement— } 
was caracoling his fiery steed through the; He took his mother’s hand, and drew her 
avenue leading up to a venerable but proudly | 2Way through the great, dim hall, and into 
reared mansion, that looked out with a shad- | the apartment he mentioned. The sunset 
owed face through a group of fine elms,' W4S indeed beautiful, and as its gorgeous 
whose giant arms were extended as if to em-| light came richer and deeper through the 
brace il. heavy curtain, a warm, rich glow fell over 
The hand that grasped the tightly drawn | the glittering array of costly books and illu- 
rein was small and white, and the slender; Minated parchments, and luxurious furniture. 
form of the rider was attired in an elegant; He put aside the curtain, and the fresh air 
but quaint and youthful style. He wore his; Stole with a silent step through the arched 
velvet cap carelessly drooping to one side, and | Window opening to the floor. There was an 
his thick shining curls stole from under its; 2otique arm chair standing near to the case~ 
brim down upon his embroidered collar and | Ment, and here the lady’s slight form sank, 
waved back from his slender throat. > half hid among its yielding cushions, while 


A lady stood in the arched doorway of the | the boy reclined at her feet, resting his bright 


old mansion, over whose gothic salienitnse | head against the folds of her velvet dress. 


heavy masses of roses and jasmine had clam- | Her hand lay softly upon his forehead and 


bered, putting out their blossoms in wild and. amid his thick ringlets, while the other yet 
bright tie to catch the stray gleams of | remained clasped tenderly around her boy’s. 


sunlight that came quivering down through! They were both of them beautiful—mother 
the waving leaves of the elms. The eves of 29d son. Her’s was a sweet, calin, majesti- 
the lady followed every movement of the Cal loveliness: sweet, around the bright, del- 
graceful boy, and her countenance wore an} icate mouth—calm in the clear, loving eyes 
exptession of pride and tenderness, such as, ™ajestic upon the high, proud forehead, yet 
» mother’s face might wear when gazing on{ #8 bright and pure as a maiden’s. There 
so bright and beautiful a child as the one: W@S 2 tender seriousness in her smile, and a 
who, in the glory and freshness of his young | pensive grace in all her motions. And this 
manhood, rode fearlessly and gracefully his’ softened sadness over her demeanor was in- 
spirited steed up and down the broad avenue. | S¢9sibly winning and subduing. 

] Weary, at length, with his exciting exer-{ The proud, large eyes of the boy were bent 
cise, he leaped from the saddle, and throwing in deep musing upon the gorgeous heap of 
the reins to his attendant groom, he came! crimson and golden clouds hung up into 
with a proud step and gay smile to the side | graceful canopies and curtains over and be- 
of the lady who had observed his feats with | fore the couch of the descending sun. The 
such attention: } sweet gaze of the lady rested upon his beau- 

“ Did I not frighten the light from your} tiful face. He was so like his father—and 
laidlyship's eyes by my wonderful performan- | though there was dust upon the sleeper’s 
ces?” he said with much gravity. “ Ah! brow, yet a young and glorious image of the 
no-no! they burn brighter than ever with | lost one she found in the features of her boy. 
admiration of my skill. Now, if you were The dark flood of waving ringlets—the white 





but a youug maiden, this risk of my precious | intellectual forehead—the sweeping lash and. 


neck would have repaid me for the venture. | proud, impassioned eye—the feminine but 
Dear! dear! how one’s pearls are sometimes | haughty mouth—tears, feminine tears, dim- 
cast away!” ' med the lady’s gaze and quivered vt her 

“Oh! yes! of course—I understand you,” , drooping lids. And one hot tear fell silently 


replied the lady. “ Your mother might be | upon the brow of the youth, buthe did not 
ever so fresh and charming, but you prefer; feel, so lost was he in his own deep thoughts. 
deepening the roses on the young cheek of; Twilight, with its shadowy robe, crept in 
Clara Sunderland.” th 


rough the casement, and the invisible 
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breeze began to murmur itself to sleep, but my mad love? I believe you are playing 
the boy and the lady stirred not. } with me, mother.” 

« Ralph !” said the lady, softly. “ You have forgotten, yourself, Ralph; I 

« Mother!” replied the youth, starting hope she would not—why not go at once and 
half up from his resting piace, and sinking see ?—if she has encouraged you she should 
again into silence. be ready to answer you—go now, and ask 

“ Mother!” hespoke again, after a few. her, and God bless yeu, my child!” 
moments had passed, “ you knowthatI have} “I will go!” and taking his velvet cap 
always confided every thing to you—you from the carpet, Ralph Elliot turned away. 
have been so very good to me—tell me truly} Perhaps for an hour, the lady still sat 
do you think—” ' where he had left her, and then with a deep 

He hesitated, and though the dim light, sigh she arose, and ringing fora light, took 
concealed his features, she felt the hand the small silver lamp from the hand of the 
which lay in her’s trembling with emotion. | servant,and went to her chamber with a 

“ What is it, Ralph, dear Ralph ?” _heart-heavy step. 

“Do you think Clara Sutherland loves’ The jewels were laid aside from her hair 
me, mother—do you think she can love me ! and the rich robe from her form, and with 
answer, mother! ” ‘her dark hair unbound andthe folds of her 

The tones of the boy were quivering and | muslin night dress falling gracefully arourtd 
husky, and if the twilight had not been so. her, she kneltin her still apartment and 
deen, he might have seen that the face of his prayed for the happiness of her darling. As 
parent grew pale at his earnestness. It was she arose in calm, sweet beauty from her 
an effort fer her to speak in her usual clear, , evening petition, there was a slight rap at 
low tone ;— ‘the door, and a young girl put her fair face 

“T hardly know how to answer you, my ; into the room. 
child. You know youare so very young—; ‘Come in, Nellie,” said the lady. 
only sixteen—and Clara is—” ' The maiden bounded into the room with a 

The brow of the youth grew burning be- light step. She was a sweet young creature 
neath her hand, and starting from her touch | of fifteen, with a beautiful face, an eloquent 
he said, proudly and passionately :— smile, an exquisite form, and a low, sweet 

“ T know it, mother—I know [ am but a. voice. 
child in years—but have I not a heart as, “May sleep with you to-night, aunt?” 
mighty, a soul as earnest—aye, a thousand | she said; coaxingly, kissing the lady's cheek 
times more true and capable of loving, than , and looking up smilingly into her eyes. 
any of the brainless fops that flutter around, “ Yes, darling! willingly.” 

Clara? Hasshe not smiled on me—caressed: Soshe put back her tobe curls under a 
me—encouraged me more than any other? | demure little cap, and crept in under the silk- 
Does she not know that I love her—worship ,en counterpanes—and a pleasant slumber 
her—wildly, wholly, devotedly? I do not} folded its wings and sat upon the closed eye- 


think it pessible that she is trifling with me | 
—it is not her nature to be so cruel—I could | 
annihilate her if I thought her so for a mo- 
ment. Mother! mother! mother ! say that) 
you think she loves me—tell me so in mercy, 
mother!” : 
“T trust she does, Ralph ; T will pray that | 
she may ; but donot be so excited—do not | 
love her so entirely—if you should be disap- | 
pointed, where would your strength be ?” 

“ Disappointed! IT cannot realize it—it 
would kill me atonce! She is so beantiful, | 
so bright, so winningshe bewilders me with | 
her radiant smile—her lowest tone thrills me | 
—I never can love another,” jes 

“Oh, Ralph! I tremble for your happi- | 
ness—would to heaven you had given your | 
affections to Nellie—she is nearer your age | 
and she would never trifle with you.” a 


“ And do you think Clara would trifle with | 


lids of the gentle lady and her orphan ward. 

The hours passed by, marked by the re- 
peating of the tiny gold watch upon the toil- 
et, and the gloom of midnight mingled with 
the soft light of the night-lamp. The curtains 


of the couch were parily drawn aside, and 


the lamp revealed the white arms of Nellie 
thrown up like a lily wreath above her head, 
and turning a little upon her pillow, and 


while the cheek resting upon it grew a little 


rosier and dimpled with a smile, she mur- 
mured— 

“ Ralph!” 

Startled by her own voice, she awoke with 
a blush, and nestling closer to the pillow she 
would have dreamed again, but that just then 
she heard the step of Ralph passing through 
the hall and pausing at the door. Frightened 
and blushing, Nellie hid her sweet face in 
the counterpane, while the boy entered, and 
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approaching the bed, sank down on his knees 
beside it. 

* Mother!” burst from his lip in agony. 

The lady started from her slumber, and 
looked into the white face of her boy. There 
was no childishness nor softness in his ap- 
pearance then, for the terrible emotion pic- 
tured upon his features betrayed mightier 
feeling than one would think so young a 
heart could contain. . 


'* would that you could have loved your own 
Nellie—then you would never have been 
/made so iE Be and I should not have 
, been so very miserable. No, no! you could 
not love me—!I was not so beautiful, so proud, 
so fascinating—ah! nor so false and cruel. 
He said his heart was broken—lI am sure 
‘mine is; but it has been my destiny to have 
sorrow—a poor orphan girl, with no rela- 





Bosker) e 


‘tives, no friend but her whom I call aunt. It 

“ Mother—mother—mother ! ” he murmur- ‘ was only a sad fate, after all, that brought 

ed in a heart breaking whisper. ‘Clarahas me to this beautiful home and surrounded 

| mocked me—iny heart is crushed.” ‘me with luxury—for does not every thing, 

“Oh! my boy—my poor boy! _ Heaven that once was bright, seem dark and deso- 

support thee in thy anguish! I felt it—! Jate? Oh! I wish 1 were dead—I wish [ 
knew it would be thus! Why did you love were dead!” 

















that cold, false, beautiful girl—my poor, poor 
Ralph ?” 

“ Kill me, mother—kill me with pity ! but 
do not speak Aer. name—never--never! | 
thought I could be proud and resentful, at 
least till I hurried from her presence; but I 
had no pride—uo reproach—no anger—only 
agony! my life is dark!” 

* Ob, Ralph !* sobbed tae weeping woman, 
drawing his head to her bosom and laying 
her tearful cheeks upon his ringlets. 

‘Do not mourn for me, mother,” said the 
boy in a low, touching tone, heavy with 
suppressed suffering. 
loving arms now; I must go!” 

“Go where, Ralph? not away from the 
house ? you had better try and sleep,” said 
the alarmed mother, fearful of the wild mood 
of her boy. 

“Sleep! I shall hardly sleep to-night,” 
said the co bitterly ; “ but I will not go far 
—I will seek the garden—perhaps the cool 
air will soothe my hot brow—my poor brain 
burns so; and the wretched youth turned 
away. 





Very early the next morning Nellie stole 
from the side of her aunt, who had fallen ia- 
to an uneasy slumber, and, donning her rose- 
colored morning dress and a light shawl, 
descended to the garden. 
lost its bright dimples, and was as white as 
snow—her young lip quivered, and tears 
dropped quickly from the silken lashes veil- 
ing het sad, soft eyes. Nellie had heard all 


uight before, and a third heart ‘had been 
burdened with suffering. 


With a slow step, she passed through the | 
his eyes unclosed and rested on her tearful 
face, ‘I was ill last night, and when I bent 


dewy walks, heedless of the perfumed roses, 
and dropping buds, and warbling birds hover- 
ing around her path. 

*“ My poor, dear Ralph,” she murmured, 


“Take away your) | 
‘pressed upon the bright flowers growing on 


its margin, with the night-damp heavy on 
his beautiful hair, motionless and silent, lay 


Her cheek had : 


There was a spring at the foot of the gar- 
den, whose waters wete like a young maid- 
en’s soul, pure and deep, and bright and 
beautiful ; and the hittle spring was bosomed 
‘in flowers and moss, and a huge old tree 
bent over it tenderly, reaching out its strong 
‘arms to shadow and protect it. Toward this 
lovely spot the feet of the young mourner 

‘wandered; but when she hed passed the 
-yine-clad summer-house and came in view 
of it. she stood suddenly still, with a low 
‘horrified scream, her hands clasped together, 


‘and her face deadly pale. 


Close beside the spring, with his pale face 


the form of Ralph Elliott. 

Nellie thought that he was dead Fora 
few moments she stood gazing upon him in 
pallid terror ; then springing to his side, she 


‘sank down upon the grass, and lifting his 


head to her bosom, she smoothed back the 
curls from his marble forehead and covered 
his cold face with agonized kisses. — 

| “(Clara Sutherland ! cruel, mocking fiend! 
you have killed him—killed my beautiful, 
_proud cousina—broken his mother’s heart— 
‘darkened the soul of his Nellie! Speak to 
me, Ralph !—look on me once more!” 

She dipped her trerabling hand into the 
spring and dashed the cold water in his face; 
‘then she chafed his chill hands, looking all 
‘the time with wild suspense into his counte- 


ft si ; nance. 
the grief“of the boy and his mother on the | 


“Oh, Ralph! you live—you live!” she 
gasped, as the lashes on his white cheek 


‘ trembled, and his lips parted for breath. 


“[s it you, Nellie?” he said faintly, as 


over the spring to bathe my burning fore- 
‘head, I grew dizzy and fainted. Oh, Neille, 








Pe 
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my sweet cousin, | can never tell you what 
dreadful suffering | enduredyou could not 
dream of it!” 

He closed his eyes again, and a low moan 
struggled up from his breast. Hot tears fell 
on his forehead from the pale lids of the 
young girl. ; 

« | know all aboutit, Ralph,” she said; “1 
could wither that proud girl for her heart- 
lessness. 
did she send you flowers—why did she ca- 
ress you—why did she read to you—why 
was poetry and passion forever on her false, 
bright lip? She knew you was no child, to 
le played with and petted. Could not I, 
your owa little Nellie, read your strong soul 
on your brow, your heart’s eloquence in your 
eyes? [used to love her because you did, 
but now I hate her, I scorn her-—I would not 
brook her touch, her presence—” 


“ Be still Nellie, Nellie, Nellie, Nellie!” 


moaned the boy, as a bright flush of fever. 


shot up into his pale cheek. ‘I was mad, I 
was presumptuous, I was wild, to think, for 
an instant, that Clara Sutherland—the beau- 
tiful, the admired, the passionate being— 
could ever love me-=me, a child, a foolish, 
proud, impetuous boy!” 

“ You shall not speak so, Ralph Elliot !” 


said the sweet young creature, whose gentle 


If she mocked at your love, why | 


‘and none could tell 


‘or curving into syren smiles. 


of sixteen 


heart, forgetful of its own sorrow, was burst- 
ing with sympathy for her cousin, and indig- | 
nation of the syren wiles of one he loved. | 
“ She knew that your soul was mighty—she | 


delighted to play with your most sacred feel- 
ings—she meant that you should be a victim 
to her vanity ! 


Be proud, be cold, be smiling | 


and scornful, Ralph, and prove to her that. 


she did not triumph; humble her complacen- 
cy—do not let her see that the sting she in- 
flicted was felt.” 

“I do not feel much pride or resentment 
now, Nellie. This fever that burns through 
my veins, bewilders me. 
ill; I cannot see your kind face, cousin—it 


is growing so strange and dark in the air. | 


Won't you call mother, Nellie ?—do call 
mother!” 


The pleading eyes of the boy grew bright 


I am dizzy, lam. 
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in her hair, which completed her magnificent 
attire fora ball. The toilet had done its ut- 
mostto make her rare beauty bewildering, 
whether that brilliant 
and voluptuous loveliness was the freshness 


_of twenty or the fullness of thirty-six sam- 


mers. Very young she was not; but if time 
had impaired a single charm, art had renew- 
ed it, and retouched it with a brighter grace. 
Her hair was black as night, and folded in 
superb braids—heavy and glossy and sprayed 
with diamondsin a shining crown around 
the beautifully formed head, set with such 
exquisite grace upon her ivory neck. Her 
brow was smooth and high and haughty ; 
her eyes dark and smiling and flashing with 
cayety, or melting in irresistible sweetness ; 
her mouth smalland bright and persuasive, 
with a red, eloquent lip, curling into scorn, 
Lip and eye 
and brow and cheek were capable of being 
melted into the most passionate and bewilde- 
ring sweetness. It was litle wonder that the 
impulsive heart and poetic fancy of the boy 
were bewildered and enchanted 
by her caresses and flattering attentions. 
And she—oh! it was something fanciful and 
charming to be the object of the fervid devo- 
ion of a boy, a mere child—she would 
laugh at him when the affair grew serious, 
and cure his love by wounding his vanity. 

As Clara drew on her gloves and surveyed 
herself admiringly in the large mirror, she 
murmured to herself, 

‘They say Ralph Elliott is ill—dangerous- 
ly i!l. I wonder if 1 am the cause of his ill- 
ness? Pshaw!—a mere child! First love 
—nonsense—sentimentality! I regret a lit- 
tle, though, that | petted him so much. Do 
vou think any one could die of love for you, 
Clara Sutherland?” And she smiled at the 
image in the mirror. 

“ Come with me, beautiful syren, if you 
would have your question answered ; come 
with me, and your heart shall tell whether 
you can murder a bright and gifted being 
with the cruelty of your artful loveliness ! 


; Come—I would have you see hin die? 


and wildhis suffering and exposure to the | 


night air had been too much for his slight 
frame: be was delirious with fever. The 
girl removed his head from her bosom, and 
and laying it tenderly down upon the earth, 
where she had made a pillow with her shawl, 
she flew with alarmed footsteps to seek as- 
sistance. 





Clara Sutherland was binding the diamonds 


It was the voice of Nellie Elliot that spoke ; 
and, as the startled Clara turned, she stood 
by her side. It was a wild thought—the 
sudden impulse of an excited and breaking 
heart—that had sent her from the death bed 
of her cousin to summou his destroyer to wit- 
ness the fullness of her triumph. Her cheek 
was pale, her hand partly uplifted, ber form 

dilated in its slender might. She wore no 
shawl, and her bright ringlets floated uncov- 
ered around her whole face. 
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“ You shall come ! ” she continued, grasp- 
ing the arm of Clara with her small white 
hand. 

“Are you nota little rude this evening, 
Miss Nellie? Iam engaged, to-night for 
quite another affair; but I have an hour to 


spare, and if any one is dying and wishes to | 


My sense of duty leads 
Who 


see me, | will go. 
me to regard the feelings of a friend. 
is ill ?” 

The lip of the young girl curled with an 
expression of such infinite scorn that it stung 
Clara's sneering breast. 

“Come and see,” she said hastily ; “do 
not stop for your shawl; moments are pre- 
cious !” and she almost dragged the glitter- 
ing coquette from the apartment. 

There was no sound in the sick chamber. 
The crisis of the fever had passed, and, ap- 
parently dying, Ralph Elliott lay upon his 
couch. His eyes were closed, his face was 
ashen, and his form was motionless; one 
could not tell that he breathed. 


The doctor sat at the foot of the couch, | 


with a tear in his kind eyes. The mother 
knelt by the side of the bed, with her face 
hid in its folds, and her hand clasping her 
son’s. There was no sob or moan, but ab- 
sorbed in her still, deep grief, she did not 
even know that Nellie had left the room. 
Suddenly the door opened, and the young 
girl re-appeared, and behind her came Clara 
Sutherland. The bright attire and joweled 
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) presence here—for what reason | do not un- 
: derstand, unless your son, numbering me 
‘among his friends has sent for me to bid him 
, farewell. But if my presence is not pleasant 
I will willingly withdraw, having an engage- 
; ment of a more lively nature.” 

; Atthe sound of Clara’s voice, a slight 
shudder passed over the frame of the boy ; 
his brow contracted, and his lips parted, as 
‘ with an effort to speak. 

, “ Mocker!” burst from the lips of Nellie, 
'“ away! away! |] deemed that this scene 
; might influence your future—might prevent 
‘ the:sacrifice of others at the altar of your 
vanity! ButI mistake you—I pray you to 
_leave us—your presence is burdensome.” 

{ The dark eye of the haughty girl flashed 
‘ fire—in her passion, she forgot the sacred- 
i ness of the scene. 

| Did you bring me here to insult me, Miss 
/ Elliot? Verily, I am well repaid for my 
‘charity! And you, madam—it is very nat- 
;ural that you should love yourchild; but | 
'am too sensitive to ridicule, and too well 
aware of my power to make a better choice, 
; than to wed a little boy, forsooth, that he de- 
| sired it.” ' 

' A gasp quivered over the lip of the inva- 
id ; and the doctor arose, and taking the arm 
‘of the excited girl, led her from the room. 

' The face of the boy was yet more pale 
‘when the three gathered again around the 
: bed. 

But Ralph Elliott did not die. 








tresses and rouged cheek of the beautiful girl | 
seemed mockingly out of place in that dim, | 
sad apartment, amid pale faces and dishevel- | 
led locks. She approached the bed with a 
trembling step, and for a moment the pallor | 
of her countenance made the false crimson of | 
her cheek strangely feverish and unnatural. | 
The physician thought she would faint with | 
the sudden emotion caused by this strange | 
intrusion on so solemn a scene, and would | 
have sprung to her side to prevent her fall- ; 
ing; bat she recovered almost instantly, and ; 
stood with a cold, proud look, regarding the 
still features of the dying. ; 
At length the mother raised her face from | 
the couch, and as her eyes fell on the form of , 
Clara, a moan of helpless anguish came from 
her lips, and she murmured, in a low, re- 
proachful tone, fraught with suffering : | 
“ Why have you come now, Clara Suther- | 
land, with that beautiful, mocking face to 
smile at the death of your victim? Have : 
you no respect for the anguish of a mother’s | 
heart?” 
“I came because I was commanded,” was | 


the cold reply. “ Your niece insisted on my ; 


‘ 
‘ 
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Five times the roses that clambered over the 
gothic arches of the Elliott mansion had cov- 
ered its walls with bright blossoms, and laded 
the air with sweet perfume—five times the 
violets had peeped up from the earth and 
looked timidly down into the mirror of the 
spring, while making their new year toilet— 
since the time that Ralph rose up from his 
bed of sickness. 

The roses were stiil blossoming on the wall, 
and the voilets drooping by the spring ; and 
the soft, warm air was full of dreamy mur- 
murs and quivering shadows from the old 
elm trees, whose new, green leaves were 
waving in the glow of sunset, as Nellie pas- 
sed down through the mossy walks of the 
garden, to her favorite seat beneath the tree 
that bent over the spring. Her pretty hand 
was busy, as she passed along, pushing aside 
the branches of the rose-bushes that skirted 
the path, and gathering all the fresh buds that 
had nestled in the shade with dew in their 
bosoms. By the time she had reached the 
tree, her. lap was full ; and sitting down on 


Bese. 


aude 











the grass, she commenced twining her fra- | 
grant treasures into a glowing wreath. Skill-) 
fully her tiny fingers wrought them together, 
and a beautiful smile deepened on her crim- 
som cheek as she completed her fairy task. 
Were the roses and the violets any less 
bright that year than they had been five sum- 
mers before? Certainty not. Neither was 
Nellie, daring little Nellie, any more faded, 
any less bright—she was only an hundred 
times more beautiful—she was more woman- 
ly—her tresses were darker, her eyes deeper, 
her brow more holy, her smile more eloquent 
and her voice more thrilling. Ralph had: 
been gone allthis time—he was far away 


in another clime, winning fame by his pas- | 


sionate muse, and weaving a wreath of lau- 
rel over the ashes of the passion flowers that 
had burnt upon his roe brow. And to: 
Nellie it had been left to comfort and bless, 
with her bright presence, the lonely heart of | 
Ralph’s mother—that gentle woman, who | 
had taken the friendless orphan under her 
roof, and given her a name and a home and 
kindness. What if Nellie was sometimes 
sad, and wept over the darkness of an unre- 
turned affection ? Her heart was naturally | 
all sunshine, and the tears of her sorrrow | 
sparkled like gems in the light of her spirit | 
—-it was enough for her to be pure and faith- | 
ful, and keep the jewels of her soul bright 
and beautiful, if him she loved should ever | 
learn their worth and seek for them. 
They were expecting Ralph home that: 
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slighted. 


and met his warm lips quivering on her fore- 
head. 

“T have thought of you, dear Nellie,” he 
said, “ for the iast two years that I have been 
gone—I have read your sweet letters—l 
have pictured your loveliness—and have 
come home to tell you how well | have learn- 
ed to love you. You know all about my past 
folly—tell me, then, if you have not forgotten 
me—if you love me even as well as you did 
once. What !—will you not say a word, 
Nellie ?—look up then, and let me read your 
eyes.” 

Those eyes were brimful of eloquent tears 


when she raised them up; and Ralph was a 


poet and knew what they meant. So he 
pressed her clozer tu his bosom, and thrilled 
herear with whispered blessings and low 
words of tenderness till the tears were dried 
on her glowing cheek. 


 Ralph—Ralph Elliott !” exclaimed Clara 
Sutherland, as she sank at his feet where he 
sat in the dim, pleasant library, have | for- 
feited every claim to your affection—do you 





bear no more the love you once proffered me ? 


I know it is not womanly for me to seek you 


‘ thus—but if you knew how bitterly [ have re- 


pented the refusal of your passion, you would 
pity me, and give again what I so foolishly 
Is it not proof enough of my love, 
that I scorned all others and waited patiently 
five years for your return? By the suffering 
you once endured, by the love you once gave 


very evening—and no wonder the crimson} to me, tell me if you will be mine ?—~see! | 
on Nellie’s cheek was so deep, as she placed | am at your feet "’, 
the wreath upon her‘ tresses, and bent over’ A pleading smile was on the face of the pas- 
the little spring to mark the effect. Oh! it, sionate woman, her dark eyes were lifted up 
was beautiful—those cool, green leaves kiss- ; with a soft, imploring, eloquent look to his 
ing va fair — _ rp — buds ; em ~~ ire 9 me ot hag hen or 
nestling among her curls—and all dropping) before him—-but the color of his cheek di 
so prettily on one side of her lovely head. of not change, his pulse did not bect one throb 
“ Nellie! ” } faster—she could read no expression of Jove 
The young girl sprung to her feet. Cousin | or scorn upon his face. With burning and 
oo _ before her—not the bright, beau- | passionate oe she ped meepe the 
tiful, darling boy of days gone by—but a’ affection she had once mocked at; but the 
pale, intellectual and carecibenis ir sei hand she had clasped to her bosom grew nei- 
man, with proud, glorious eyes, manly form,} ther feverish nor cold. It was a desperate 
and calm, polished demeanor. Nellie forgot; game she played—she had scorned her ad- 
to — or ys extend her little hand in} oe A et arte ee one knelt at her 
welcome ; and Ralph, too, was silent for a’ shrine—and now when her beauty was fa- 
moment; but his deep eyes were on her face | ding, her charms uncourted, she bad sought 
marking the eloquent color mount to her the feet of the boy she had treated with ridi- 
cheek, and the quiver of her long, drooping | cule, in the vain hope that she still held his 
ee : | affections, = her me age aw ee, with 
_. You know we are cousins, don’t you, ; his glorious beauty and his rare gifts. 
Nellie?” he said, putting his arms seiwe | “You shall be answered in one moment,” 
her and drawing her to his bosom. } was the calm reply of Ralph, as she ceased 
The. young girl looked up to answer him,’ her passionate story of love—and putting 
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away her hands which clasped his knees, he 
leftthe apartment. Jn a moment he re- 
turned, with Nellie, bright, and beautifui and 
happy at his side. 

The eyes of the two rivals met in wonder, 

“Nellie, my sweet wife, tell Clara Suther- 
land whether I dare love her,” said Ralph, 
smiling mockingly upon the unhappy woman, 
who uttered a low shriek of disappointment, 


mortifieation and anger; and after being. 


brought out of the fainting fit into which she 
fell, made a very undignified retreat from the 
scene. | 

The boy-lover had an inecent revenge. 





CHRISTMAS DAY. 


The twenty-fifth of December is denomi- 
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‘tables of the opulent aud aristocratic in the 


nated Christmas day, from Christ mass, the 


suffix mass, meaning the office of prayers. 
This day was first observed as a festival in 
the Christian church, in the year 98. Pope 
Telesphorus, about the year 137, ordered it 
to be kept asa solemn feast day, and that 
divine service should be held. 
tive eastern church, the festival lasted till the 
Epiphany, twelve days after, and the two 
were generally accounted one festival. The 
tenth persecution of the Christians eommen- 
ced on Christmas day, A, D. 303. The Ro- 
man Emperor Diocletian, then keeping his 





cities, the refinements of foreign invention 
are for once superseded by the simpler pro. 
ducts of old cookery—roast beef and plum 
pudding, turkeys, ham, fowl, sausages sad- 
dles and haunches of mutton; with a profu. 
sion of custards and pies, and among them 
that chatacteristic luxury, the mince-pie. 


«Glad Christmas comes, and every hearth 
Makes room to give him welcome now, 
E’en want will dry its tears in mirth, 
And crown him with a holly bough ; 
Though tramping neath a wintry sky, 
O’er snowy paths and rimy stiles, 
The housewife sets her spinning by 
To bid him welcome with her smiles, 


Each house is swept the day before, 

And windows stuck with evergreens, 
The snow is besomed from the door, 

And comfort crowns the cottage scenes. 
Gilt holly, with its thorny pricks, 

And yew and box, with berries small, 
These deck the unused candlesticks, 

And pietures banging by the wall.” 


To shelter the houseless, clothe the naked, 
feed the hungry, to avert the rigors of the 


season from the needy, and make the hearts 


In the primi- | 
‘merry Christmas. 


court at Nicomedia, being informed that the | 


Christians were assembled in great numbers 


doors.of the church to be shut, and the build. | 


ing set on fire. 
perished in the flames. Epiphany, above al- 
Juded to, was instituted as a feast, A. D. 813, 


Six hundred worshipers | 


‘child! 


do celebrate Christ’s nativity, orcered the, 


of the destitate leap for joy is a recipe for a 
What method more ap- 
propriate than this for celebrating the festi- 
val in memory of that great Birth Day which 
was proclaimed with “ Glory to God ia the 
highest! and on earth peace! geod will 
towards men!” 

Wherefore that light—that joy—that 
thanksgiving? “A child is born!” A 
In the hour of night, in a lowly 
manger. He has been born—and. angels 
have also sung—“ Peace on earth!” This - 


‘is the festival wich shall ‘be celebrated—and 


40 celebrate the arrival of the Wise Men of. 


ior of mankind. Being twelve days after 


Christmas, it was vulgarly called * Twelfth 
day.” 


Christmas week is a season of festivity | 


well may ye, dear children, sound forth your 
cries of joy! Welcome, even though un- 


the East, and the manifestation of the Sav-. consciously, the anniversury of that period 


when this friend-—this brother—this Savior 


'--was born to you—who shall guide you 


among all classes and ranks of people, if we. 
except the Jews, who do not believe Christ | 


The 


to have been the promised Messiah. 


middling classes, who are for the most part’ 


immersed in the cares of business through- 
come to lead you and all of us to God! 


out the year, welcome and celebrate Christ- 


mass asa holiday enjoyment; while at the ° 


through life—who shall lighten to you the 
hour of death—who one day shall verify the 
dreams of your childhood—who shall stand 
beside you in necessity and care, and shall 
help to answer the great'questions of life, 
Rejoice, ye happy children, whom He 
blessed! Rejoice and follow Him! He-is 


These ore inexhaustible, love inspiring, 


7 
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© wonderful, entrancing 


) man is never weary of 
soul bathes in them as ina Bethesda, and is: 


plunging. 


made whole—and in them the healthy find 
an everlasting life’s refreshment ! 


t Tue Mission or Hore.—l love thee, bright 
hope, beautiful harbinger of the future! for 
thou hast all along strewed my pathway with 


flowers, even from the first dawnings of exis- | 


tence. And not to me only, hast thou 
brought joy and gladness, but thy tones of 
love and kindness have spoken to every hu- 
man heart. The little child has uttered thy 
promptings in its joyous laugh—for the 
youth thou hast painted bright visions of 
manhood—and to the man thou hast spoken 
of a glorious old age crowned with blessings 
and honor. The beggar by the wayside has 
felt the inspiration which thy presence gives 
—while to the rich thou hast promised yet 
greater abundance. To the sick thou hast 
pledged returning health, and tothe sad and 
desponding whispered of a better time com- 
ing. Indeed, life wonld be drear and lone 
without thee. The present gives us not 
what we ask, but thy unceasing voice whis- 
pers “ hereafter.” Yes, thou art everywhere 
a ministering angel, and I will love thee, 
bright hope, beautiful harbinger of the future. 





MORE GOLD MARVELS. 


A letter from the Rev. Walter Colton, for- 
merly a resident of Georgia, in this State, but 


now Alcalde of Monterey, California, under | 
date of August 27th, appeared in the Journal 


of Commerce,a few days since, in which 
Mr. Colton tells some new marvels in rela- 
tion to the late gold discoveries. He says: 


the country and picking it out of the earth 
here and there, just as a thousand hogs, let 
loose in a forest, would root up ground nuts. 
—Some get eight or ten ounces a day; and 
the least active, one or two. ‘They make the 
most who einploy the wild Indians to hunt it 
forthem. There is one man who has sixt 

Indians in his employ—his profits are a dol- 
lara minute. The wild Indians know noth- 
ing of its value, and wonder what the pale 
faces want to do with it;—they will give an 
ounce of it for the same weight of coined sil- 


ver, or a thimble full of glass beads, or a 
And white men themselves | 


glass of grog. 


thoughts, in which | 
The sick | 
‘tle of brandy, a bottle of soda powders, or a 





rhs 


often give an ounce of it, which is worth at 
our mint eighteen dollars or more, for a bot- 


plug of Tobacco. 

“As to the quantity which the diggers get 
take a few facts as evidence. I know seven 
men who worked seven weeks and two days, 


Sandays excepted, on Feather river ; they 


‘days fifteen hundred dollars each. 


employed on an average fifty “Indians, and 
got out in these seven weeks and two days, 
two hundred and seventy-five pounds of pure 
gold. I know the men and have seen the 
gold, and know what they state to be a fact 
—so stick a pin there. I know ten other 
men who worked ten days in company, em- 
ployed no Indians, and averaged in these ten 
1 know 
another man who got out of a basin in a rock, 
not larger than a wash bowl, two pounds and 
a half of gold in fifteen minutes. Not one of 
these statements would 1 believe, did FI not 


‘know the men personally, and know them to 


be plain matter of fact men—men who open 
a vein of gold just as coolly as you would 


open a potato hill.” 


—— 


Mr. Colton says in conclusion : “We want 
a mint. Let Congress send us one at once 
over the Isthmus ; else this grain gold goes to 
Mazatlan, to Chili and Peru—where it is lost 
toour national currency. Overa million of 
gold, at the lowest computation, is taken from 
these mines every month.” 


A 


A Beavutirut Sentiment.—The sunlight 


that follows a shipwreck is not less beautiful, 


though it shines upon the remains of the bro- 
ken bark ; what is saved, is so much more 

recious than that which has been lost. 

he domestic circle is always too small to 
allow of rupture ; itis always too precious 
to make excusable any neglect to prevent or 
healdisturbance. ‘There are enough to min- 


| ister by hints and reports to domestic unkind- 


“At present the people are running over 
' circumstances, are much prone to mistake, 


ness ; and unfortunately the best, under such 


and thus misrepresent motives; and trifles, 
with no direct odject, are magnified into 
mountains of unintentional offence. It is the 
same in social life. Let us guard against it. 
—Delicate regulations are like the polish of 
costly cutlery—dampness corrodes, and the 
rust, though removed, leaves a spot. 





One of the Richmond (Va.) papers, alluding to 
thanksgiving, says—‘‘ In this State, we believe, it is 
unconstitutional to thank God, and certainly not 
contemplated by the resolutions of 1798 and 1799, 
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FOREFATHER’S DAY. : An ocean three thousand miles wide, with it, 
“ Oh, see what wonders meet our eyes! winds and its waves, rolled in vain between them 
Another land and other skies ! , and liberty. They performed the grand enterprise, 


; s . Pe t 4 " . 
y o-seng “ Old Enaland’s chores, utiont ; and landed on this then uncultivated shore, where o, 


Here at length our feet shall rest, : their first arrival they found— 


7 ; 
Pry £0 lye, snp Gemve be “Sate . | “The wilderness ‘all before them, where to choose 
The twenty-second day of December is the anni- ; Their place of rest, and Providence their guide,’ ”’ 


versary of the landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth. | 
This was an eventful era in the history of the world. | 
It was the day on which New England dates her ori- 


Yes, the love of the familiar institutions and cus- 
; toms of one’s native land, the yearning for kindred 
: ’ ; , associations, that home-sickness of the heart, which 
gin, and it ought never to be forgotten _ disregard - even the great Roman orator could not suppress, are 
ed. If the Foarth of Jaly, A776, im. the estimation | 11) observable in our ancestors. To satisfy these im- 
of the venerated John Adams, is a day to be forever pulses they sought America. On these distant shores 


commemorated with meetings of the people,—with | they would still be subjects of the same king; they 


all the signs of general rejoicings,—how much more ; would be Englishmen still; their country would be 
ought the twenty-second of December, 1620, to be | the same ; exiles no more, but a part of the British 


f 


held in remembrance by the descendants of the Pil- / Empire. The same flag that waved over the fields 


grims, they and their successors forever! of their fathers’ fame would float over them, assuring 

The history of no people under the sun can be | them of its protection. They were proud of the na- 
compared to that of the first settlers of New England. | tion from which they sprung. They would not suffer 
Uniaflaenced by motives of ambition, answayed by | ihe ties that bound them to the spot where they were 


love of conquest, they abandoned all the attractions | 4: to be entirely severed. Englishmen they would 
that hore and safety could offer for the sole purpose » live and die, thongh in a distant land, preserving both 
of enjoying liberty of conscience—of thinking and , their nationality and the language of their youth. 
acting according to their own convictions, unrestrain- } ang who is not ready to thank them for this great 
ed by the control of old ecclesiastical and political in- | gift of this noble language which our mothers first 
stitutions. Behold them setting forth on their new | taught us to speak? How grateful we may be that 
dangerous enterprise! Whose cheek blanches—what "it was not lost in the hard jargon of Holland. Wha 
a ir dim—at the perils in their way? What | would not rather have first spoken its accents than, 
dire necessity drives them forth? Not the poverty ; as Dr. Johnson expresses it, to have been trained to 
which urges the starving Irishman to quit his native | “babble French? °? Who would change it for the 
land—not like the Pole ar e they fugitives from the | soft voice of Italy or the sonorous dialect of Spain ? 
stern requirements of a military tyranny—nor like | 4, i, the language of Shakespeare and Milton; it is 


the blue-eyed German of the present day do they go the language of the Pilgrims; and having sounded 


co erpapr the burdens of unrequited labor. No! theirs ‘ alarms in the cause of freedom through the tongues of 
7. Om impalae mate powerfal and more sacred. It is’ Burke and Chatham, it has come to discharge the 
the still omall bs of PEP Os biddiog them 8° | same office in the voices of Webster and Clay. It is 
forth into the wilderness to worship the God of their |), language of free born men, destined to spread 


fathers in freedom and peace, according to their own } jut over hill-top and valley, nor will it cease to vi- 

convictions and in their own way. brate till Liberty shall cease to have an abode upon 
And who composed this devoted land? It is rela-| 44 earth, 

ted in the old mythology that the Grecian goddess of | 

wisdom sprung from the head of Jupiter completely NOTICE. 

armed and every way mature. Quite as complete Immediately on receiving the Gem, the subs:riber 

did New England spring into existence. From the ; *#0uld arrange the sheets according as they are paged 


first she was endowed with all the attributes of soci- | °"4 Ne if together. The leaves may then be cut 
ety, with free institutions, with civil order, with just | “P’t» *A¢ the book read to advantage, while at the 


regard for property and protection for’ human rights. | nto me it may be preserved in good condition for 
The Pilgrims were no fanatics, no outlaws, but or- ; 
Extract rrom tue New Postage Law.—“ Sec. 


derly, well-informed, of large experience, sagacious | 16. And be it further enacted, That the term “ news. 
and wise. True, they first went to Holland, bat lest } paper” herein before used shall be, and the same is 


i ligion, their | : , hereby defined to be, any printed publication issued in 
their religion, their language and even their name as | numbers, consisting ys “J r tron ee oie okie. aad 


Englishmen, (for they still loved England,) should published at short intervals of not more than ove month, 
become extinct, they determined to seek an asylam camaonl intelligence of passing events, and bona fide 
oa British soil, though far away from the land of | “"** **¢ *4pplements of such publication. 


alate bei ; : The “Gem” clearly comes under the term “ news- 
cheir birth, among savage tribes, and on rock-bound } paper” as “defined” above, and of course is subject 


and inhospitable shores. ’ £0 newspaper postage only. 
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A SERMON, 
© Preached in the Sullivan ser E. Church on 
Thanksgiving Day, 23d, 1848. 


BY REV. D. W. CLARK. 





(Reported, verbatim, for the N. Y, Pribune.) 





Text.— Righteousness exalteth a nation; but sin 
is a reproach to any people.”—Prov. xiv, 34, 
* * . * o 


Neither salubrity of clime nor fertility of 
soul ; 
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‘ 
' we are too prone to Singet our obligations to 


him? Weare exceedingly jealous of all our 
rights and privileges as freemen, and are stern 


and prompt to repel the least aggression upon 


them. 


We venerate the sacred Temple of 
Liberty, built and consecrated by our fathers ; 
we look upon itas the very charter of free- 


:dom—the palladium of our rights aed privi- 
, leges, and are jealous lest the least infraction 


neither the endless resources of the) 


country, nor the facilities of our majestic , 
‘as a people from the laws of our great moral 


rivers and inland seas; neither the most glo- 
rious constitution which the world ever saw, 


' Governor. 


nor impregnable fortresses and unrivaled | 


troops, can guard the purity or secure the 


permanency of our political institutions, un- | 


less the virtue and integrity of our citizens 


be preserved, and national morality and polit- ' 


ical integrity be regarded in the councils of 
the nation. 
from God—when we become corrupt in mor- 
als—-by some sudden stroke of his displeasure 


or by the slow but syre underminings of | 


tion and take away our political existence. 
‘We profess, and we have ever claimed to 
be a Christian nation. 


The very declaration | 


be made uponit. But we seem to watch 
with less interest and diligence, our departure 


When others deny unto us those 
blessings to which we are entitled by the 
“laws of Nature’s God,” we rise up in vin- 
dication of our rights and make our appeal 
to the God of Heaven ; but for ourselves we 
violate those laws with impunity, nor dream 
that cur iniguities cry unto high heaven for 


When as a nation we depart / vengeance. In our political wrong and suffer- 


ing, when the hand of the oppressor laid 
heavily upon us, we cried aloud to God ; but 
in the day of our political prosperity, we 


moral corruption, God will root out onr na- | forget what God said to Ephriam of old: “] 


taught Ephraim also to go, taking them by 


‘their arms; but they knew not that I healed 


—- 


of our Independence begins and ends with a | 


recognition of God. It was hecause those 
inalienable rights to which all are entitled 
by “the laws of Nature and of Nature’s 


God,” were invaded and taken from us, that ; | 


our forefather’s engaged in the great struggle | 


upon the protection of Divine Providence,” 


n” between the several States of our coun- 
try, contain a solemn recognition of “the 
great Governor of the world.” Nay, in al- 
most every State Constitution, and in the 


them.” 
We shall notice only a few particulars, ia 
which it is evident that as a nation and people 


' we are guilty of violating the law of God. 


And first I shall instance IntemMPERANCE, 
For it is evident that notwithstanding the 
wide-spread ravages of intemperance, not- 


for Liberty. And it was “with a firm reliance | withstanding it is an evil whose waves bave 


‘ rolled up their burden of death to our very 


that they mutually pledged to each other, | doors, our State and National Authorities, 


their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred 
honor, in the fearful undertaking. ‘The very | done nothing for its prevention ; byt have ab- 


‘articles of confederation and perpetual un- | 


with few honorable exceptions, have not only 


solutely legislated for its continuance, by 
throwing around the traffic in ardent spirits 
the solemn sanctions of law. As if men 
might render legal that which violates both 


the laws of Nature and of Nature’s God, and 


forms of oath as administered in our Courts | 
‘nal, domestic and social wretchedness ! 


What patriot does not sincerely mourn 


of Justice, we not only acknowledgeGod, but 
recognize him as a mora! governor. But is 
there not too much reason to apprehend that 
while we recognize him as a moral governor, 


2 


is one of the most fertile sources of individ- 


; over the loss of moral influence end power 
} we sustain by the continuance of this pofari- 
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ous evilamong us? And yet, what is more | 


effective for its continuance than our laws’ 
which perpetuate the traffic ; and the example | 
of so many of the great men of our nation, 
and even those in high places of honor and | 
trust, which seems to encircle the beastly 
vice with a delusive haze of dignity and} 
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charge we have just made, couid we be con- 
vinced that it resulted from a purer state of 
public sentiment, and not from a very gene. 
ral apathy growfng out of a dislike of the 
rival candidates, and a disgust of the princi- 
ples which brought about their nomination. 


9. In close connection with this, is our Po- 


honor ? Imagine notthat I am too severe | litical Corruption. 

upon those who enjoy political preferment: Time was, when men were selected for 
and honor in our nation. Is it not notorious’ posts of honor in our nation, because of their 
that even the capital of our country, during’ ability to fill those stations, and of their fidel- 
the sittings of our National Legislature, is_ ity to their country. But who now reaches 
buta scene of intemperance and licentious- | lofty station on this ground? Do we not 
ness ? Indeed, with the very gathering of | now find men ascending to occupy those 
our chosen legislators to the councils of a} posts whose chief qualification is, that they 
Christian nation, the carnival of vice com- | are most profoundly skilled in the science of 
mences, and ends only with the dissolution of ' political jugglery, and most expert in the lit- 
Congress. It is not equally notorious that ia | tle arts of political legerdemain? So noto- 
our House of Representatives, intemperance | rious has this fact become among us, that the 
prevails to such an alarming extent that an | political character has fallen into disrepute. 
afternoon session is absolutely impracticable,’ Who now expects to find in the professed 
and whenever it has been attempted, it has. politician political integrity, fidelity to his 
exhibited but little less than a scene of Babel ‘country, or statesmaaslike virtues? They 


confusion ? ' may exist there, it is true; but is not the 


There is noclass of persons who are more | very title politician associated, like that of 
deeply implicated in this great evil than are horse jockey, with corruption and falsehood, 
the political characters of our country; and. chicanery and deceit ? And even the holding 
there are no seasons more rife with intem-’ of a political office seems to be a sufficient 
perance than our electioneering campaigns. | ground of suspicion against a man’s charac- 
[t is not once only that we have had a hard ter, that he is nothing more than a political 
cider campaign; but almost annually our demagogue. 
political campaigns have been signalized by But all this very naturally results from the 
intemperance and have done immense evil to} modus operandi, from the practical wire 
the Temperance cause. We have reason to} working machinery of political party organi- 
blush even at the holy prerogative of freemen} zation. He who is most dexterous in pulling 
if we cannot exercise the right of suffrage, } the wires of party influence, most vociferous 
nor the people be prepared to gather around ; in declaiming about the “ dear people,” and 
the ballot box, except under the damning | most skillful in raising a popular clamor, is 
stimulus of alcohol. Icharge the evil home certain of success. It matters bat little what 
upon our staiesmen, upon our public fuaction- } may be his private moral character, only let 
aries, upon our State Legislatures,and upon | him get the party nomination, and then the 
our Nation, as one of the evidences of its’ shackles of party are thrown around every 
foul departure from the living God. ; man who enjoys the right of suffrage, and 

Probably less of this evil was manifested , both great and small are whipped into the 
during the political campaign just closed than | ‘taces to help move onward the Juggernaut 
had been experienced for many years past. | of party idolatry. 

We gladly chronicle the fact; and would} But whence originates this movement? 
regard it as an exception to the sweeping} With the people? No. In bar-room cau- 
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cuses of the self constituted exponents of for a correction of the great and crying evils 


: public sentiment. And does an independent 
freemen venture an expression of disseat, or 
an indication of independence, how soon is 
all the machinery of party brought to bear 
upon him; how seriously is he admonished 
not to become a “ traitor to his party ; ” how 
earnestly is he exhorted to support the “ reg- 
ular nominations ’—and how completely is 
he proscribed from those posts in which he 
might honor and bless his country. But this 
is not all. 
around the ballot box, and that too under the 
very eye and sanction of those who hypo- 
critically prate about political integrity, the 
sacred right of freemen, and the sanctity of 
the elective franchise. Nay, votes are bought 
and sold in the shambles of every political 
party, and the perpetrators of these outrages 
not only escape the penitentiary, but in some 


cases are elevated to office, as a reward for. 


the desecration of the’sanctum sanctorum of 
liberty. How often have we heard of the 
danger to our country from the voting of 
those who are both ignorant and depraved‘ 


But how seldom do we hear about any dan- | 


ger accruing from the opulent but unprinci- 
pled politician who spends his $20,000 in a 


single political canvass, in organizing the co- ' 


harts of party and in buying votes; thus not 
only controlling the election—but as a rewatd 
for services rendered, controlling also the 
appointments to office, and filling them with 
his own minions, who will have less inclina- 
tion, and indeed feel under less obligation to 
serve the public than their master. The for 
mer casts a single vote—a corrupt one it may 
be ; but the latter corrupts the elective fran- 
chise atits very fountain head. 


And are we freemen, and sit patiently un- 
der allthis? Are we Christians, and offer 
no rebuke to these foul misdeeds ? When and 
how shall these things be corfected, if not at 
the ballot box? Who will throw off the 
shackles of party, if Christians continue 

_ wear them with submission ? If the appea 
_of humanity and of patriotism be made to 


‘euch in vain, to what quarter shall we look 


to 


Fraud and corraption cluster 


that infect our political organization and pois- 
on the councils of the nation ? 

Thank God, I cannot doubt but that a 
brighter day is dawning upon our country in 
A powerful conservative and 
Circumstan- 


this respect. 
redeeming influence yet exists. 
ces will no doubt continue to develop its 
power—we care but little as to the particular 
form or name under which it is developed ; 
and the men will become neither few in 
number, nor small in power, who shall dare 
to do right at the ballot box. The develop- 
ment of this principle is of more importance 
to the nation than the mere success of any 

I beg pardon of the poli- 
pardon of no man for tell- 


man or any party. 
tician—nay, | beg 
ing him the truth; I ¢edd the politician, that 
though both he and his party should be ex- 
ploded to atoms the country would be the 
gainer by the development of this principle. 
Only let it become established, and the sufi- 
rages of the nation will be asked only for 
those whose heart pulsate with a pura _patri- 
otism and a sound morality. Only let it be 
understood that the spell of party has not 


sufficient power of enchantment to compel 


enlightened and virtuous freemen to do 
wrong, and even political wire workers will 
be compelled to do right. ‘This principle lies 
at the very foundation of our political edi- 
fice, and political parties will ever be com- 
pelled to do it homage. ‘To provoke it is to 
solicit defeat; and so longjas it exists—a 
principle that money cannot buy, nor fraud 
corrupt—l will not despair of the Republic ! 

3. The next indication of our departure 
from God is Sapparu-BReakinG. The ob- 


servance of the Christian Sabbath has ever 


‘been ane of the most fertile sources of sa- 


cial and national as well as individual pros- 
perity and happines. The word of the Lord 
unto the Jewish nation is of striking import, 


-and is as applicable to us as it was to them: 


‘lf thou turn away thy. foot from the Sab- 
bath, from doing thy pleasure on my holy 


day, and call the Sabbath a delight, the holy 


of the Lord, honorable; and shalt honor 
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Him, not doing thine own ways, nor finding ‘this holy day—the influence ef this depan. 
thine own pleasure, nor speaking thine own ‘ure shall be felt upon all our institutions ; 
words, then shalt thou delight thyself in the | upon the desolate walls of liberty—all around 
Lord, and 1 will cause thee to ride upon the the sacred shrine of freedom—shall be jn. 
high places of the earth, and feed thee with scribed, “ Mts glory has departed.” 

the heritage of Jacob thy father, for the 4. A fourth indication of our departure 
mouth of the Lord hath spoken it.” from God, and the last we shall mention, js 

The growing neglect of the Sabbath: the Institution of Slavery. 

among us is a great and pernicious evil—a; Itis indeed a paradox of striking contra- 
moral and social evil of no common magni-' diction, that we declare “ that all men are 
tude. But the evil is not only social—it is created equal; that they are endowed by 
also national. For while as a nation we ac- / their Creator with certain inalienable rights ; 
knowledge the Supreme Ruler of the world, | that among these are life, liberty and the pur- 
do not our government functionaries assume , suit of happiness ;” and that, notwithstand- 
the prerogative of annulling the Divine Law ing our forefathers pledged their lives, their 


.s ory 
which enjoins the observance of the Chris- | fortunes and their sacred honor to secure 4 


tian Sabbath ? Else why all this rushing of | these inalienable blessings to every citizen, 
steamboats and cars for the conveyance of yet we deprive over two and one half mil- 
the United States mails on the Sabbath? lions of our fellow creatures of the inaliena- 
Why is the peaceful quiet and the hallowed ; ble blessing of liberty, with which we pro- 
worship of so many of our inland villages, | fess to believe that their Creator has endowed 
aswell as larger cities, disturbed by the;them. Are they not our brethren? bone of 
rambling stage, together with the noise and | our bone and flesh of our flesh? Hath not 
confusion attendant upon the arrival and de-; God made of one flesh all nations of the 
parture of the mail? Or why, indeed, do earth? 

our naval and military commanders, in peace; But why do we hold them in bondage ? 
and when no necessity rests upon them, ex-| They are not cattle: for the Constitution 
hibit such an indifference to the observance , guarantees to their masters the right to voie 
of the Christian Sabbath? How often has, for them, which it does not to the owners of 
the quiet of the Sabbath in many ports of cattle at the North. They are not brutes, for 
the Union been disturbed by the firing of a} thy have a name and a record upon the cen- 
national salute? Isthe nation above God? sus of our country. They are not destitute 
Are we bound by stronger obligations to the } of the characteristics of men, for they are 
exercise of national courtesies than we are | capable of tender affection and yearning 


to yield obedience to the law of Heaven? love; they are capable of moral and relig- 
‘ious instruction. They are not the brande 


outcasts of God, for to them the expectations 
ef immortal life are imparted, and they have 
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While our Government thus desecrates | 
this holy day, what can we expect but that 


the youth of our country should be infected | sci : 
with the same spirit, and that steamboats and often been inspired with the joys of salva- 


railroad cars should be thronged by parties tion and the hope of heaven. Why, then, 
of pleasure ; the day itself at length becomes : again we inquire, do they wear the manacles 
a day of sinful amusement, of dissipation °! slavery ? why do they groan beneath the 
and folly, instead of a day of sacred rest, } burden of uureguited toil, while their groan- 
and of holy, heaven-inspiring devotion ?: ing and sorrow comes up even to the God of 
When, as a nation, we shall cease to remem. heaven? By what authority and for what 


ber:the Sabbaths of the Lord—when, as a PUtpose does man dare to enslave his fellow 
he 2 
nation, we shall turn awa it ore 
y our feet from ob | ‘* He finds his fellow guilty of a skin 


serving the commandments of the Lord on! Not colored'ike his own; and having power 
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To enforce the wrong, for such a worthy cause, 
Dooms and devotes him as his lawful prey, 


‘¢ And worse than all, and most to be deplored, 
As human nature’s broadest, foulest blot, 
*hains him, and tasks him, and exacts his sweat 
With stripes, that Mercy, with a bleeding heart, 
Weeps when she sees inflicted on a beast.” 
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' ination can conceive and no fancy paint; but 
‘their solemn register is before the Throne 


,on High. 


How many, even under the broad 


, pennantof liberty, have been torn away from 


The only ground on which this system 
can be justified is the claim that the colored | 
race are a distinct and an inferior species, 


and belong not to the human race. 


To say | 


nothing of this theory as demonstrated by ‘and the cruel indifference of National and 


the indisputable truths of natural history and | State authorities. 


of philology—the futile plea is absolutely | 


given up and abandoned, for the very law 


that consigns them to slavery recognizes. ; 
, Capital of our country—where the Eagle of 


them as human beings. 

I know indeed that there are some—whose 
thinking apparatus is not in good order, or 
whose moral perceptions are 


right and wrong—who will dispose of the 
whole business by saying the slaves are now 


their native land, the home of their fathers, 
the tender scenes of their youth, and con- 
demned to perpetual servitude in a strange 
land! How many are smuggled into our 
country through the insufficiency of our laws, 


Over how iarge a portion 
of the land may the clanking of chains be 
heard, and the manacles of slavery be seen ! 
Even beneath the Temple of Freedom, the 


Liberty spreads his boldest, broadest wing— 


-even there, from morn to night, is the mana- 


more acute | 


; | Meet ia 
with reference to bread and butter than to; S¢tvitude and unrequited toil! 


~— 


et ter off than they would be if free. I. 
grant that this would be the case with thou- } 


sands of them. 


tablish my right to enslave them. 
same is equally true of ten thousand whites 
this very day, in this city, that so far as the 


But it by no means _invali- | 


dates their title to freedom ; nor does it es- | 2° ftee—and thus to increase 
The | of the enslaved, and to perpetuate the evil— 


; would be to fillup the measure of our na- 


physical comferts of life are concerned, they | 
would be better off were they the slaves of | 


to be temperate, drive away their laziness, 
satisfy their hanger with food, clothe their 


a 


nakedness, and shelter them from the cold. | 


But who claims, on that account, any right 
to enslave them? 


The fact is, the principle | 


is wrong at the bottom; it is inconsistent | 
with the fundamental principles of human) 


not one of right and wrong. 


I will not attempt a delineation of the evils 


liberty. It makes the question of human | cease, we trust, is drawing near. 


freedom, a question of | 
jm saa a rhein ‘be enabled to wash our hands of an evil not 


cled slave compelled to groan in unpitied 
Alas ! for 
our hollow professions of liberty. and equali- 
ty! With Jefferson, “I tremble for my 
country when I remember that God is just!” 

The extension of this enormous evil, this 


blighting and withering curse over territory 
the number 


tional guilt upon the subject. And for my- 
self, Iam satisfied that this is an evil that 
can be averted only by the establishment of 


- Re SL mes 
some good master, who would compel them | ‘tee territorial governments over those pr 


:-vinces laid open, by our recent conquests, to 


such incursions. I blush for my country 
when I remember hew often her high pre- 


rogatives have been prostituted for the sup- 


port of an iostitution at war with the dearest 
interests of humanity andthe most sacred 
rights of man. The day when this is to 
May God 


hasten the time when, as a nation, we shall 


: inaptly characterized by Mr. Wesley as the 


of slavery. Its deep stains of avarice, cru-. 
elty and blood ; its fou! pollutions, unfeeling | 


stripes and bitter wailings; its utter disre- 


gard of all the tender ties of humanity, its, 
desecration of all that is sacred in man and 
virtuous in woman, are evils which no imag: | 


sum of all misery. 





What sort of an economist is the man whe 
chews $10 worth of tobacco ina year, and 
stops his newspaper because he cannot afford 
to pay for at ? 
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CONNECTICUT RIVER, MONTPELIER & MONTREAL | thought that this is emphatically the people’, 


RAILROAD ROUTE. 


We have received a somewhat lengthy and elabo- 
rate essay upon the subject of Railroads, both in and 
out of Vermont. Having examined the article with 
some little care, we cheerfully give place to it in our 
colamns. It is believed that by so doing we sliall 
hot only deeply interest our teaders and the public 
generally, but we shall materiaily subserve the 
cause of internal improvements in New England, and 
ecnsequently augment the wealth, prosperity and hap- 
piness of her people. 

When Columbus demonstrated to liis companions 
that an egg could be made to stand on end, they won- 
dered not so much at the fact, as that they had not 
discovered it before. So in the present case, we are 
not so mach surprised that a great railway thorough- 


fare may be so easily opened between the remote At- | 


lantic shores of Maine and the St. Lawrence, as that 
we had not seen and promalgated the fact ere this. 


Familiar as we are with almost the entire route, 


and having more or less knowledge of the various | 


railroad surveys and locations throughout this whole 


extent of country, it is indeed surprising that we did | 
did not detect how easily the great desideratum of an | 


Auantic and St. Lawrence Railroad, having the sea- 


board of Maine and Montreal for its termini, could | 


be realized. Will the reader believe that but two 
short gaps need filling up, and the whole object is 
accomptished ! One of these is the space between 
Wells River and Montpelier, a distance of perhaps 


twenty miles, and the other either between the At- | 
considered so wonderful when we reflect that 


railroads are a very modern invention. 


lantic and St. Lawrence Railroad and the present 
terminus of the Connecticut and Passumpsic Rivers 


Railroad at Wells River, as indicated by the accom- | 


panying article, or between the York and Cumber- | 


land Railroad, through the valley of the Bear Camp River to Montpelier, by way of Barre. The 


River, and the Boston, Concord and Montreal Rail-} practicability of this route is beyond ques- 


‘tion. But I am inclined to think that another 
line is preferable, as calculated to pour out 


us upon a much larger section of 
On the entire ronte from Portland—nay, from Ban- | us benefits up g 


road, intersecting with the latter at Centre Harbor, 
and being a distance of about forty miles. 


gor, to Montreal, with the above two exceptions, 
Railroads are chartered, the Companies organized, 
and the roads in a greater or less degree of forward- 
ness and completion, Is it not a little singular that 
most of our New England Railroads, leading north 
from the Atlantic, should point away into unknown 
wilderneases in order to reach the St. Lawrence, 
when by filling up two trifling interstices the great 


' route, and have no doubt it will beso regard. 
ed by all whose orbs of vision are not obscu. 
red with the mists of selfishness. It is pos. 
sible a diversity of opinion may exist as to 
the particular line of the route here projec. 
ted ; but the paramount importance of the 
designated route itself, should be questioned 
_by none. 

The people of the Connecticut River val- 
ley throughout the eastern part of Vermont, 
north of White River, and throughoat all the 

upper and central parts of New Hampshire, 
and even the State of Maine, are suffering 
for the want of a good railway communica- 
tion with the capital of our glorious little 
State, by which the heavy articles to be 
brought to Montpelier by the Central and 
Ogdensburg line, may be brought direct into 
this beautiful and productive valley, and be 
distributed abroad into most parts of New 
Hampshire and Maine, and by which the for- 
ests of pine lumber of the northern parts of 
these States may be transported to the cen- 
} tral parts of this State and west, and al! the 
facilities of railroad communication be sup- 
plied. In fact, the vast importance of such a 
railway can scarcely be estimated. When | 
look upon the profile of the country, and con- 


‘sider the statistics disclosing the surprising 
: productiveness of the soil, | am for a moment 
; astonished to think that so long a time should 
have elapsed without the establishment of a 


road of this kind; but, however, it cannot be 


Some people, Mr. Editor, are disposed to 
think that this road should run up Wazt's 


country, and yielding us of this vicinity, very 
tolerable facilities. 


/ A railroad from Wells River to Montpel- 
‘ier is unquestionably a project of the utmost 
importance to the people of this valley, and 
/one which should be postpo 
, enterprise of the kind. 
- sand reasons in favor of this road, and not 


one valid one against it. 


ned to no other 
There are ten thou- 


Let the friend of 


and long-wished-for object is as it were attained? } the Central road ponder well before he raises 


But we are anticipating the writer below : 
Yo the Editor of the Green Mountain Gem: 


Sin,—TI wish, through the medium of your 
journal, to call the attention of the public to the 
above projected Railroad Route. I have long 


; his voice against it. Our road here in the 


Connecticut River valley, and the Vermont 
Central, are pecnliarly situated, Is there 
any reason why they should not become tri- 


j butary to each other’s prosperity? Should 


the Central. object to making a few paltry 
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rods of railroad, in order to bring upon her ! made to believe that mutton and poultry will 
own rails untold burthens of live timber and | thereby become cheaper. 

live Yankees, and to enhance her carriage’ The“ St. Lawrence and Atlantic” project 
of iron, and every species of western com-. heretofore contemplated, as already shown, 
modities a thousand fold? She would be can enlist but little aid in New England, and 
very silly todo so. every one may rest assured that Old England 

A road pushed beyond Wells River, unless is not in a situation todo any thing in the 
united, as contemplated, with a road from matter. In England, Railroad prejects have 
Montreal, will not pay two per eent. on the been pushed to such an extent as to almost 
money invested. The Passumpsic Valley is’ bankrupt the kingdom, and to render the very 
not the Connecticut Valley. Then it is{ idea of railroad speculation almost synony- 
plain that it would be exceedingly foolish to. mous with humbug; and an attempt there 
invest another cent, until ready to construct) toget up an “ American Atlantic and St. 
immediately the whole line toCanada. But | Lawrence Railway,” would be met with 
when will the Canadians say that they will ; about as much encouragement as would an 
be ready to meet us in this stupendous work ? | effort to revive the famous South Sea Bubble 
I fear that the Canada project is destined | which divine Providence once sent to scourge 
never, of not for very many years, to succeed. | that grasping and money-loving people. No! 
It is true, something has been done, barely } the Queen, young and lovely as she is, and 
enough to show the magnitude of the under- , bewitching as her power must be, could not 
taking, and to cast gloom over its prospects. | whip her money chaogers with her garters 
Canada cannot build another foot of it, and into sucha perilous venture of their gold. 
all hope of help from England has long since | There is no power that can draw means from 
departed. Can we build it ? } that source for such a work. 

Why should we try, when, by looking! I understand, Mr. Editor, that our enter- 
about us, we see that by erecting a small prising friends in Grafton County are making 
patch of railroad from Wells River to Mont- an effort to extend the Connecticut River 
pelier, we can pack / arselves off over the) road from Wells River up the Ammonoosuc, 
Central road, and get into Montreal about! shaping their course either here, or there, as 
fifty miles nearer than by the Passumpsic} may be found necessary to meet the road 
and Sherbrooke route? This fact should } coming from Portland. No matter where they 
settle the question, and will settle it. It is; meet—whether at the Androscoggin, or 
absurd to talk about the Atlantic and St. Law- } White Mountain Notch ;—for heaven’s sake, 
rence route now contemplated by many peo } when the brave sons of Maine shall have 
ple in Canada and the State of Maine. Men} pushed an enterprise of this kind through to 
of sense are not to be led away By such an the borders of New Hampshire, let us delay 
impracticable project. The almost sole ob-; not, but rush forward and meet them. To 
ject of that enterprise, as now promulgated, } our energetic friends in New Hampshire, we 
is to give our English neighbors a direct say “‘goahead!” This is the true move- 
route from the Atlantic board to the Provin- ment—the movement which shall bring incal- 
cial Capital. It is proposed to extend a line 'culable abvantages to the far famed Cods 
of railway through immense regions whose ‘country, and materially change the physical 
principal tenants are bears, wolves and owls, } and moral condition of ourcountry. Let our 
where nature reigns in her primeval glory. | hearts be united and concentrated upon this 
And although this stupendous road thus tra- enterprise, and it will as surely succeed as 
versing an almost unbroken wilderness, may | time is toendore. It seems that Nature her- 
present to a niggardly close-fisted corporation | self is struggling to give birth to this stupen- 
inany such fascinating advantages as these; dous line of railway. She bas certainly 
viz.—land damages small, no contest about! done every thing but making the castings, or 
bridges, aqueducts, crossings, fences and cat- | laying the rails. She has indicated the route, 
tle guards,—still, I fear that its eastern ter- {created the necessities, produced the resolute 
minus 1s too far north to meet with much} and hardy men to carry it through, filled 
encouragement from the principal capitalists ' their purses with the needful, and filled our 
of New England. The stock, if subscribed | mountains with the metai for its construction. 
for in America, would have to be taken by 'She has done all for us we can ask. We 
the Esquimaux, and the wolves and bears of ' have but to seize the opportunity and the day 
those hyperboreal regions. The fox and bea- | of our redemption is at hand. The move- 
ver will cast their influence against the pro- ‘ment should emanate from Montpelier, and 
ject ; but the catamount and panther will ' it would pass through these three States like 
come into the measure, provide they can be an electric shock. Conn. VALLEY. 
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THE SOLDIER’S RETURN. few weeks 1 joined that regiment of proud hearts. | 
was at Brussels when the invitation to the wolf and 
SM INSEBUCTIVE TALE- the raven rang at midnight through the streets. |t 
Several years ago I was traveling between Ber- ‘was the herald of a day of glory and of death, 
wick and Selkirk. Onurriving at Abbotsford I per- There were three Highland regiments of us—three 
ceived a Highland soldier, apparently as fatigued as , Joined in one—joined in sivalry, in love, and in pur- 
myself, leaning upon a walking-stick, and gazing in- | pose; and, thank fate! I was present when the til! 
tently on the fairy palace of the magician whose then invincible legions of the cuirassed Gauls, rush- 
wand is since broken, but whose magic still remains. | eq, with their war horses neighing destruction, upon 
I am no particular disciple of Lavater’s, yet the man 4 kneeling phalanx of Scottish hearts, shielded only 
carried his soul upon his face and we were friends at py the plaid and the bare bayonet from the unsheath- 
the first glance. He wore a plain Highland bonnet | oq sabres of the united glory of France, as they 
and a coarse gray coat buttoned to the throat. His ' poured like forrents of death on the waving plumes 
dress bespoke him to belong only to the ranks; but | of our devoted band, to extirpate our names from the 
there was a dignity in his manner and a fire, a glow- ; annals of Scottish heroism. Then, then, in the hour 
ing language in his eyes, worthy of a chieftain. His } of peril and of death, the genius of country burst 
age was about thirty years. The traces of manly | for) through darkness of despair, like the flash of 
beautp were still on his cheeks—but the sun of a | the young sun upon earth when God eaid, ‘ Let there 
western hemisphere had tinged them with a sallow | po light! ’—as the Scotch Greys flying to our aid 
hue and imprinted untimely furrows. raised the electric shout, ‘ Scotland forever! ’— 
Our conversation related chiefty to the classic }« scotland forever!’ returned our tartaned clansmen: 
scenery around us; and we had pleasantly journeyed < Scotland forever!’ echoed ‘Victory!’ It was a 
together for two or three miles, when we arrived at a moment of inspiration and of triumph. 
little sequestered burial ground, near whicli there was 
neither church nor dwelling house. Its low wall was! 





Forward dashed our Highland heroes, fearless as 


their fathers, resistless as our mountain cataracts! 


thinly covered with turf and we sat down on it to} 71. proud steed and the mailed rider quailed at the 
rest. My companion became silent and melancholy, ' shout. Home and its world of unutterable joy— 


and his eye wandered anxiously among the graves. | vee; home and the fair bosom that would welcome 


*‘Here,’’ said he, ‘‘sleeps one of my father’s chil- ; ; a 4 
its h —g] h i = 
dren, who died in infancy.’’ ero—glory and the spirit of our fathers—all 


: rushed upon our imagination at the sound. It wasa 
He picked up’a small stone from the ground, and moment a poetry, of patriotism, and and of inspira- 
throwing it gently about ten tyards, **that,” added | 1:1, __o¢ poetry felt by all, except the wretch, 
he, ** is the very spot—but thank God no gravestone 
has ben raised during my absence! It is a token 
that I shall find my parents jiving ; and may I also 
find their love ! It is hard, sir, when the heart of a ‘ Heaven!’ added he, starting to’ his feet, and grasp- 
parent is turned against his own child.”* | ing his staff, as the enthusiasm of the past guslied 
; 


—— 


— 


** Who never to himself hath said 
This is nzy own, my native land,” 


He dropped his head upon his breast for a few mo- ; >#¢k upon his soul, ‘to have joined in that shout 
; was to live an eternity in the vibration of a pendu- 


ments and was silent, and then hastily raising his ' 


. 6 ) , 
eyes, seemed to dash away a solitary tear. Turning lam. 
to me he continued— Ta a few moments the animated soul that gave elo- 


“You may think, sir, thia is weakness ina soldier, »4°°"°° to his tongue drew itself back into the cham- 


but humane hearts beat beneath a red coat. My fa- > bers of humanity, and resuming his seat upon the 
thet, whose name is Campbell, and who was brought | low wall, he continued, 
‘I left my old regiment with a prospect of promo- 


from Argyleshire while young, is a wealthy farmer ' ; : 

in this neighborhood. Twelve years ago I loved a} tion, and have since served in the West Indies ; but 
being as gentle as the light of the summer moon. | [ have heard nothing of my aoe te of my 
We were children together, and she grew in beauty } mother—nothing of her I love! 

on my sigtitas the star of evening steals into glory While he was yet speaking, the grave digger, with 
through the twilight. But she was poor and portion- ‘a pickaxe and spade over his shoulder, entered the 
less, the daughter of a shepherd. Our attachment of- ground. He approached within a few yards of where 
fended my father, and he commanded me to leave , we sat, and measured off a narrow piece of earth— 
her forever. I could not, nnd he turned me from his } it encircled the little stone which the soldier had 
house. I wandered, I knew not and cared uot whi- ; thrown to mark the burial place of his family. Con- 
ther. But I will not detain you with my history. In} vulsion rashed over the features of my companion; 
my utmost need I met a sergeant of-the forty-second 7 he shivered—he grasped my arm—his lips quivered 
wlie was then upon the recruiting service, and in a‘ —his breeth became short and loud—the cold sweat 
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trickled from his temples. He sprang over the wall, 
and rushed to the spot. ‘Man! whose grave is 
that?’ he exclaimed in agony. 

‘ Hoot awa’ wi’ ye,” said the grave digger, start- 
ing back at his manner, “whatan away is that of 
gliff a hody!—are ye daft?’ 


‘ Answer me,’ cried the soldier, seizing his hand; 


‘whose grave—whose grave is that?’ 

‘Mercy me!’ replied the man of death, ‘ ye ate 
assuredly out o” your head—it’s an auld body they 
ca’d Adam Campbell’s grave—now are ye ony thing 
the wiser for spierin ? ’ 

‘My father!’ cried my comrade, as I approached 
him; and clapping fiis hands together, he bent his 
head upon my shoalder, and wept aloud. 

‘] will not dwell upon she painfal scene. During 
his absence, adversity had given the fortunes of his 
father to the winds, and he had died in a humble 
cottage, anlamented and unnoticed by the friends of 
his prosperity. 

At the request of my_ fellow traveler, I accompa- 
nied him to the cottage of mourning. Two or three 
poor cottagers sat around the fire. The coffin, with 
the lid open, lay across a table near the window. A 
few white hairs fell over the withered face of the 
deceased, which seemed to indicate that he died from 
sorrow rather than from age, The son pressed his 
lips to his father’s cheek;—he groaned in spirit and 
was troubled. le raised his head in agony, and, 
with a voice almost inarticulate with grief, exclaimed 
inquiringly, ‘My mother ?’ 


The wondering peasants started to their feet, and , 


in silence pointed to a lowly bed. He hastened for- 
ward—he fell upon his knees by the bed side. 


‘My mother!—O my mother!’ he exclaimed, ‘ do } 
not you, too, leave me!—Look at me—speak to me | 
—I am your own son—your own Willie—have yoo : 


too forgotten me, mother? ” 


She, too, lay upon her death bed, and the tide of 
life was fast ebbing; but the remembered voice of 
her beloved one drove it back fora moment. She 


opened her eyes—she attempted to raise her feeble | 


hand, and it fell upon his head. She spoke, but he 
alone knew the words that she uttered; they seemed 
accents of mingled anguish, joy and blessing. For 
several minutes he bent over the bed and wept bitter- 
ly. He held her withered hand in his; he started ; 
and, as we approached him, the hand he held was 
stiff and lifeless. He wept no longer—he gazed 
from the dead body of his father to that of his moth- 


er—his eyes wandered wildly from one to the other | 
‘it’s a sad thing to say farewell, but at present 
self upon a chair, while misery transfixed him as if. 
to see; forob, Jeanie, I could have trusted to yout 

{ will not attempt a description of the melancholy 
funerals and the solitary mourner. The father’s ob- 


—he smote his hand upon his brow, and threw him- 


a thunderbolt had entered his soul. 





aS 


_ sequies were delayed, and the son laid both his pa- 
‘rents in the same grave. 


Several months passed away before | learned the 
sequel of my little story. After his parents were 
laid in the dust, William Campbell, with a sad and 
anxious heart, made Inquiries after Jeanie Leslie, the 
object of his early affections, to whom we have al- 
ready alluded. Tor several weeks his search was 
fruitless; but at length Ire learned that considerable 
property had been ‘eft to her father by a distant rela- 
tive, and that she now resided somewhere in Dum- 
friesshire. 

In the same garb which I have already described, 
the soldier set out on bis joafney. With little ditli- 
culty he discovered the house. It resembled such as 
are occupied by the higher class of farmers. ‘The 
front door stood open. He knocked, but no answer. 
He proceeded along the passage—he heard voices in 
an apartment on the right--again he knecked, but 
was unheeded. Ile entered group 
were standing in the middle of the floor, and among 
them a Minister commencing the marriage service of 
the Church of Scotland. The bride bung her head 
sorrowfully, and the tears were stealing down her 
cheeks—she was his own Jeanie Leslie. The Clergy- 
man paused. ‘The bride’s father stepped forward 
angrily, and inquired: ‘What do ye want, sir?” 
bat instantly recognizing his features, he seized him 
by the breast, and, in a voice half cheked with pas- 
sion, continued-—* sorrow ta’ ye for a scoundrel! 
what’s brought ye here—an’ the mair especial at a 
Get out o’ my house, an’ never 


uninvited. A 


time like this? 
darken my door again wi’ your ne’er do weal coun- 
tenance.’ 

A sudden shriek followed the mention of his 
name, and Jeunie Leslie fell into the arms of her 
bridesmaid. 

‘Peace, Mr. Leslie!’ said the soldier, pushing? 
the old man aside; ‘ since matters are thus, 1 wil? 
only stop to say farewell, for auld lang syne; you 
cannot deny me that.’ 

He passed towards the object of his young love. 
She spoke not—she moved nét—he took her hand, 


‘but she seemed unconscious of what she did; and 
}as he again gazed upon her beautiful countenance, 
absence became as a dream upon her face. 


The ve- 
ry language he had acquired during the separation 
was laid aside. Nature triumphed over art, and he 
addressed her in the accents in which he had first 


breathed love and won her heart. 
; 


‘Jeanie!’ said he, pressing her hand between his, 
maun say it. This is a scene that Fnever expected 


troth and to your Jove as the farmer trusts to seed 
time and harvest, and is not disappointed. f though 
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it was endughi, when; hoping to find my father’s for- | seemed as if it were encircled by a rainbow. Not 
giveness, I found them digging his grave; or when I long after the sight in the left part of the eye, 
reithed my mother’s bedside and found her only (whichI lost some years before the other) became 
raise her hand and say—‘It’s my own bairn, it’s quite obecured. and prevented me from discovering 
my own bairn. But I miaun bid ye farewell, Willie; any object on that side, §The sight in my other eye 
farewell already! it is sair, sair! But oh, may the . has now been gradually and sensibly vanisbing away 
blessing 0’ the God o’ Abraham—’ As she said for about thre years; some months before it had en- 
this the death rattle grew louder and louder in her tirely perished, though I stood motionless, everything 
throat; and for a moment her eyes became diamonds: | which I looked at seemed in motion to and fro. A 
I thought it was the immortal spark leaving the bo- stiff, cloudy vapor seemed to have settled on my 
dy, and before [ could speak, the cold film of death forehead and temples, which usually occasions a sort 
passed them, and the tears [ saw gathering in them of somnolent pressure upon my eyes, and particularly 
while she was speaking, rolled down the cheeks of a from dinner till evening. So that I often think what 
corpse. But oh, Jeanie, woman! it was na a trial jig said of the poet Phineas inthe Argonautics : 

like this; this is like separating the flesh from the | A caper dust ite itiady tonite bound, 

bones, and burning the marrow; but ye maun be And when he wakek he seemed as whirling round, 
another’s now; fareweel, fareweel! ’ | Or in a feeble trance he speechiees lay. 

‘No, no, my ain Willie;” she exclaimed recover- —_ J ought not to omit that, while I had any sight left, 
ing from the agony of stupefaction, ‘my hand is ag soon as I lay down on my bed, and turned, on 
still, and my heart hasaye been yourssave me, gither side, a flood of light used to gush from my 
Willie, save me!’ and she threw herself into his closed eyelids. Then as my sight became daily more 
arins. impaired, the colors became more faint, and were 

The bridegroom looked from one to another im- emitted with a certain crackling sound; but at present 
ploring them to commence an attack upon the intra- every species of il!umination being as it were, ex- 
der, but he looked in vain. The father again seized tinguished ; there is diffused around me nothing but 
the old gray coat of the soldier, and almost rending darkness, or darkness mingled and streaked with an 
it in twain, discovered underneath to the astonished ashy brown. Yet the darkness in which I am_per- 
company, the richly laced uniform of a British offi- petually immersed, seems always, by night and by 
cer. He dropped the fragment of the outer garment | gay, to approach nearer to a white than a black, and 
in wonder, and at the same time dropping his wrath, when the eye is ruling in the socket it admits a little 
exclaimed—* Mr. Campbell! or what are ye? will | particle of light as through a chink. And though 
you explain yoursel’ !’ | your physicians may kindle a smal! ray of hope, yet 

A few words explained all. The bridegroom, a | make up my mind to the malady as quite incurable, 
wealthy, middle aged man, without a heart, left the 2144 4 often reflect that as the wise man elenboishes. 
house, gnashing his teeth. Badly as our military days of darkness are destined to each of us. The 
tronors are conferred, merit is not always overlooked — gariness which I exerience, less oppressive than that 
even in this country, where money is every thing, | o¢ iyo tomb, is owing to the singular goodness of the 
and the Scottish soldier had obtained the promotion | Deity, passed amidst the pursuits of literature! and 


he deserved. Jeanie’s joy was like a dream of hea- the cheering salutations of friendship. But if, as it 
ven. In afew weeks she gave her hand to Captain ;, ;, written, man shall notlive by bread alone, but 


Campbell, of his Majesty's —— regiment of Infan- by every word proceedeth from the mouth of God, 
try, to whom, long years before, she had given her why may not one acquiesce in the privation of his 
young heast.. sight, when God has so amply furnished his mind and 
| his conscience with eyes. 


MILTON’S BLINDNESS. ps iad cal BS 


There is nothing more touching in the history of , Fanny Forester is not popular with the 
literature than the misfortune that beful the Bard of English critics. One of them says: 


ranene sain 7 ee atarpioty __.| The tomb of the second Mrs. Judson is by 

It is now, I think, about ten years since I perceived | her hung with artificial flowers of the most 
my vision to grow weak and dull: and at the same tawdry and commonplace quality. Without 
time, I was troubled in my kidneys and bowels, ac- } simplicity there is neither charm nor profit in 
companied with flatulency. In the morning if I be- | narrative of this kind ; and “Fanny Forester’ 
gan to read, as was my custom, my eyes instantly | seems to have avoided simplicity with unusu- 
ached intensely, but were refreshed after a little cor- ; al fervor—and entirely to have succeeded in 
poreal exercise. The candle which J looked at ; her escape from it’ 
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POETRY OF LORD BYRON. 


Below we copy the initial lines of Byron’s ‘* Bride 


of Abydos.’? The flow of these lines is very sweet 


and musical, and it is a rare thing to find better ver- | 


sification of its kind. The poetical readers of the 
Gazette cannot fail to admire their beauty, and may 
thereby be induced to procure Byron’s works and 
read the entire poem, if they have not already done 
o. After wading through the endless mazes of po- 
etic (2) trash and doggerel, with which our public 
journals abound at the present day, it must be a rich 
treat to one of refined litetary taste to pertise some 
of the master poets of former days. 


Know ye the land where the cypress and myrtlo 

Are emblems of deeds that are done in their clime, 
Where the rage of the vulttre; the love of the turtle, 

Now melt into sorrow, now madden to crime ? 
Know ye the land of the cedar and vine, 
Where the flowers ever blossom, the beaths ever shine; 
Where the light wings of zephyr, oppress’d with jer- 
Wax faint o’er the gardens of Gull in her bloom ; [fume, 
Where the citron and olive are fairest of fruit, 
And the voice of the nightingale never is mute ; 
Where the tints of the earth, and the hues of the sky, 
In color though varied, in beauty may vie, 
And the purple of ocean is decpedt in dye ; 
Where the virgins are soft as the roses they twinc, 
And all, save the spirit of man, is divine 7? 
‘Tis the clime of the east; ’tis the land of the sun— 
Can he smile on such deeds as his childret have done ? 
Wh! wild as the accents of lovers’ farewell 
Are the hearts which they bear, and the tales which 

they tell, 


In connection with the above we cannot refrain 
from copying the following from the same author. 


Not only will the reader admire the artistical powers 
of the writer, as displayed in the following lines; | 


but also the sentiments they convey. ow truthfully 


do they express the feelings of almost every living | 


heart that has advanced to mature years! The hol- 
lowness and vanity of this world are here portrayed 
in striking colors : 


I would I were a careftss child, 
Still dwelling in my Highland cave, 
Or roaming through the dusky wild, 
Or bounding o’er the dark-blue wave ; 
The cumbrous pomp of Saxon pride 
Accords not with the freeborn soul, 
Which love’s the movatain’s ctaggy side, 
And seeks the rocks where billows roll. 


Fortune! take back these cultured lands, 
Take back this name of splendid sound, 
I hate the totich of servile hands, 
{ hate the slaves that cringe around. 
Place me along the rocks I love, 
Which sound to ocean’s wildest roar; 
J ask but this—again to rove 


Through scenes my youth hath known before. 


tion. 
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Few are my rears, and yet I feel 
The World was ne'er design'd for me! 
Ah! why do dark’ning shades conceal 
The hodrt when man must cease to be 7 
Once I beheld asplendid Ufednt, 
A visionary scene of bliss; 
Truth !—wherefore did thy fated beam 
Awake me to a world like this 7? 


I ioved—but those I loved are gone ; 
Had friends—my early friends are fled ; 
fow cheerless feels the heart alone 
When all its former hopes are dead 7? 
Though gay companions o’er the bow! 
Dispel awhile thé senst of ill; 
Though pleastire stirs the maddening soul, 
Tlie hieart—the heart is lonely still. 


How dull! to hear the voice of those 
Whom rank or chance, whom wealth or power, 
Have made, though neither friends or foes, 
Associates of the festive hour. 
Give me agdin a faithful few, 
In years and feelings still the sanie, 
And I will fly the midnight crew, 
Where boist’rous joy is but a name, 


And woman! lovely woman, thou, 
My hope, my comforter, my all! 
How cold must be my bosom now, 
When e’en thy smiles begin to pall. 
Without a sigh would I resign 
This busy scene of splendid woe, 
To make tliat calm contentment mine, 
Which virtue knows, or seems to know; 


Fain would I fly the haunts of men— 
I seek to shun, not hate mankind ; 

My breast requires the sullen gléti, 
Whose gloom may suit adarken’d mind, 

Oh! that to me the wings were given 
‘That bears the turtle to her nest! 

Then would [ cleave the vault of heaven, 
To flee away, dnd be at rest. 


Nove. Reapvinc.—* No young unmarts 
ried wontan,” says Jeremy Levis, “ ought to 
be permitted to read a novel of any deserip- 
Had J a daughter with a heart of ice, 
and a face as grim as the lion's head on an 
antique knocker, she should never pore over 
a tale of love, to make that ite smoke or in- 


' duce her to believe that her face is as good 


/as her neighbor’s. 


~~ 


inflate the lungs prematurely.” 


~ 


~— 


Nature teaches us to 
sigh soon enougn in all conscience, without 
our needing the bellows of imagination to 
Such sen- 
timents from a novel-writer must be allowed 
to come with considerable weight, ioasmuclt 
as they are in direct opposition to his inte- 
rest—young ladies constituting a very large 


| proportion of the readers of fiction. 
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THE TOMB OF J.Q. ADAMS. enter, is a tablet of white marble, with q 
ut it was tothe tomb of the greatest of nearer Kee toate 1 ‘my yay = sur- 
the name that we made our pilgrimage. We +4 ih ve 7 : Ad ° “h id t To my 
found it in the quiet and modest churchyard beside it. f wr ch ams should be placed 
—a plain granite structure, with no monu- } able e nth ws Bet Seroutee'y as Temark. 
ment, and no tablet, bearing only in letters; ” ™ te hei er husband. T'hefold Ro. 
raised oa the stone, the name,“\J. Q. Adams.” ™29S Wou d have raised a statue to the mein. 
All was unostentatious, severely simple) °'Y of such a woman, without fear of coun- 


: ‘ i &“ ’ ; 7 
and purely republican, as the life of the brave ' pan Ml toil ry ry. dan. 
patriot, the conscientious statesman and hum- ) S°r0US €xten!. oo tue Tootmer O Zonn Q. 


ble hearted Christian, gone to receive his re- | Adams been an inferior woman, he woul 


ward—the rest, the love, and the glorious atone — - all aaa been to his coun- 
immortality of God. aaa tala scntpien 


As I stood by the tomb, the events of the 
long and illustrious life of the slumbering in- 
maie, passed in rapid review before me. I 
thought of the noble father who bent with a 
smile above his cradle, and of the great-hear- 
ted mother who nursed him. I thought of. 
the more than Roman honor, virtue and great- 
ness instilled into his spirit with childhood’s 
earliest teaching. I thought of the patient 
industry and lofty ambition, gathering all to- | 
gether, and hoarding up all varieties of-. 
\nowledge—of the high and stainless moral | 
ity of a life, beset by many and peculiar 
temptations, of all that grand and beautiful | 
preparation for the part by Heaven assigned 
in the councils of the nation, in the history | 
of the republic. I thought of the sunshine’ 
which had played around, and the storms 
which had beat upon his path, as he made | 
himself dearer and dearer to bis country,’ Having turned his attention to the subject 
and drew upon his head more and more of; of raising and curing tea, and the nature of 


5 
) 
' 





CULTURE OF TEA. 


An attempt is about to be made on an ex- 
tensive scale to raise, or to grow, tea in this 
country. For this purpose an importaticn of 
tea plants arrived a few days since in this 
city. There are about 500 in number, and 
they are generally from one to two feet in 
height. The gentleman who is engaged in 
this enterprise is Mr. Junius Smith, a native 
of the State of Connecticut, but a resident for 
many years in London, where he has largely 
engaged in trade and commerce. He was 
also one of the early and efficient advocates 
of the practicability of navigating the ocean 
by steam, and did much in England towards 
forwarding that enterprise. 





mad partizan hate. 


was stricken down in the national halls, like 
‘a star struck suddenly from the face of hea- 


ven, when, with conteat upon his lips and 


‘divine faith bearing up his soul, he waited in 
God’s love, the swilt, silent coming of the 


angel of death, and when his last sighs went | 
quivering up through the same air, which | 


years ago had ofttimes trembled with the 
voice of his fervid and ,impassioned elo- 
‘quence. Tnen as I gazed upon that simple 
resting place, I said, “ This is the end of hu- 
man greatness!” But my - are profaned 
by the unworthy sentence. 


good God, from which they emanate. 


I thought of all, even to: 
that hour when, ful! of honors and years, he. 


/consumption, but exportation. 


out his enterprise. 


rue greatness. 
and goodness are as immortal as the great 


The 


climate and soil adapted to that plant, he 
thinks there is no reason why it should not be 
produced in this country, not only for home 
Mr. Smith 
left here three or four months ago, and went 
to London to increase his information on the 
subject, and had all the facilities granted him 
for that purpose which London could afford. 
And, having completed his store of know}- 
edge on the subject, he has now returned 
here with 500 tea plants to attempt to carry 
For this purpose he will 
in a few days or weeks go south, perhaps to 
some parts of Georgia or Alabama, having 
ascertained that the soil and climate in that 
section of countty are precisely what that 
plant requires. He thinks there is no reason 





greatness and goodness ‘of Adams belong to, why tea should not become a great staple 
us and to our country forever—a legacy, | growth of our couniry—says it may be raised 
grand, beautiful, priceless, imperishable. | for six cents a pound. He will keep the 

The illustrious parents of John Q. Adams | planis he now has for seed plants three or 
are buried beneath the walls of the Unitarian | four years, in order to spread the cultivation 
church, a short distance from ‘the burial | rapidly, and after that keep them for the 
ground. On the right of the pulpit as you ‘ crop —Nat. Intelligencer. 
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HYPCCRISY. 
——— If there is one thing more despicable than 
< naar nian another, it is that deeply hypocritical part 
which some persons act in order to conceal 


OOP Ol Oe 


CORA’S FORTUNE. 


—— 


‘ 


Sweet Cora, thou ’rt a roguish thiag— ; fad 
A little dancing fairy, — . from the world their true sentiments. They 
i air, and jetty ey | | 
bad ehy nlp oe aed nine” are hostile perhaps to ail the bes, interests of 
That should, perchance, thy little feet society, but in order to appear well before 
T’o some old forest take thee, ., ‘ ’ 
King Oberon might chance to see, men, and enjoy the favor of the estimable and 
: r his Qu is thee, ; 
ee Saarinen good, they, in the strong language of the 
A wilder gipsy never lived ; ‘ poet, 


No art can ever tame thee ; 
No darker things than birds and flowers 
For their’s ought e’er to claim thee. 


———' steal the livery 
Of the court of heaven to serve the devil in.” 


There’s Nature’s music in thy soul ; i . . L : 
in melody ’tis ringing ; , For such we have but little sympathy. In 
And like the little chirping birds, ‘deed, they deserve noneatall. With a fair 


Forever thou art singing. ; ; 
‘ outside, they seek to gull the simple and un- 


Thou sittest in mock dignity, bs ae a smenalven ’ 
eae ek disentan lardhee. suspecting ; and priding themselves upon the 

And then thy silvery ringing laugh deceptions they attempt to play off upon the 
Sounds through the forest arches. ; ‘ ; 1 , 

But let me lift the veil away, ‘community, they chuckle in their sleeves at 


Before thy fate suspended, 


And read the changing destiny the dupes they nave made. 


SHE Se ay See seeneee. , Itisastigma on a man's character, and 
Though thou art gay and merry now, ‘we have always so regarded it, to entertain 
With all thy joys before thee, : f lol d 4d Chriesi Leal 
Yet sorrow’s darkly laden cloud Ina iree, enlightened an iristian Jand, 
Will not pass lightly o’er thee :— sentiments which he is ashamed to divulge, 
'T is but a few more gladsome years ; _»? 
In glee thou It pluck the roses, or to pursue a course of life which he wishes 


For when alittle more of time 


With all the past reposes,— ‘to conceal from public knowledge. The man 


‘of virtuous principles and motives need not 
Then thou wilt learn to look with dread 


On each untried to-morrow ; » be confused, on any proper occasion, to de.- 
Then we shall see thy roguish eye : . . em mn ag 

Bedimmed with tears of sorrow - ‘clare his sentiments and views. ‘There is 
Though thou ’rt a gay and joyous elf, no excuse for acting the hypocrite. 


Forever sporting wildly, 
The worldly care that falls to all, = 
With thee will not deal mildly. 








ld bachelors and happily married -men 
But,ah! I see, too soon by far 


The picture I have darkened ; take very different views of the married state, 
Fer thou, with blind credulity Ty ar ihes 

Fo all tay jects have hoashaned ; ? For example, the old bachelor thus describes 
And fast, adown thy crimsom cheeks, the condition as he understands it: 

The crystal tears are stealing— 
Upturned to mine, those sparkling eyes, ; Noisy clack and constant brawling, 

With language mute, appealing. Discord and domestic strife ; 


Empty cupboard, children bawling, 
Scolding woman made a wife, 


— 


"T was to beguile the weary hours, 


~n 


‘That silently were flying ; ' But the man really blessed with a “ better 
With hope of pleasing thee, sweet child, a ‘ : : 

I took to prophesving: half” gives quite a different coloring to the 
'T is oniy He, who knows all things, bie 
‘ Can tell thy fortune rightly ; ; picture : 
So dry thy tears, and once again ; Lovely looks and constant courting, 


Smile merrily and brightly. Sweetening ail the ills of life; 


Cheerful children, harmless sporting, 


For daily, hourly, as it comes | } ife 
Thy Father will reveal it; , Lovely woman made a wife. 
And then thou ‘It know its truthfulness, mihi lia noenipsaif 
For thou wilt see and feel it. ; 
win Tite's baclenca ent aed free, An unbreeched urchin was munching his 
Among the flowers that spring for thee, gingerbread when he suddenly ejaculated— 
Thy childish path adorning. th Sis, take half of dis cake to keep when | 


Bradford, Dec., 1948, ; get cross,” 


~ 
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CALIFORNIA. 


The gold region of California has been 
considered by some as rather an Arabian 
Nights’ entertainment, the writers on the sub- 
ject from that country all speaking of it as 
a thing to be compared with Aladdin’s lamp; 
but the President in his Message refers to 
authentic official information, which should 
stifle all incredulity. The commander of the 
military force in California reports that four 
thousand men were engaged in collecting 
gold in July last; that the number has since 
been augmented ; that explorations warrant 
the belief that the supply is very large; that 
gold is found at various places in an exten- 
sive district of country ; that mines of quick- 
silver are found in the vicinity of the gold 
region—that one is now warked, and is he- 
lieved to be the most productive in the world; 
that, in consequence of these discoveries, la- 
bor for the mines commands a most exorbi- 
tant price, all other parsuits being abandoned, 
and almost the whole male population having 
gone to the gold districts ; that ships on the 
coast are deserted by their crews, and that 
apprehensions are entertained that the sol- 
diers could not be kept in the public service, 
desertions having become frequent, unless 
those who withstand the temptation, and re- 
main faithful, be rewarded; that this abun- 
dance of gold, and the all-engrossing pursuit 
of it, have already caused an unprecedented 
rise in the price of necessaries of life in Cal 
ifornia. 





Cave Jounson’s Heavy Wet.—Everybo- 


dy—that is, every reader of the newspapers 
—has heard of an ingenious individual named 
Cave Johnson, whom James K. Polk appoint- 
ed to be Postmaster General of the United 
States. What Mr. Cave Johnsan’s accom- 
plishments are in the line af his public pro- 
fession, we have had some opportunity of 
knowing by the very picturesque hop-and-go 
forward style in which the United States 


they might be, should the government be in 
the humor to listen to his new projects, 
Here is one of them, which we give in the 
words of the “great original.” See his re. 
port accompanying the President’s Message : 


2. Newspapers. 

There is no satisfactory reason why they 
should not be charged by weight, as well as 
letters or other sealed packages. This would 
lead to a discontinuance of depositing news- 
' papers in the mails before they are dry, which 
renders them more liable to injury, and the 
weight is greatly increased from the damp- 
ness of the paper. 


- 


The notion of keeping newspapers in the 
office till they are dry, is most ingenious, and 
‘will raise the reputation af Mr. Cave John- 
son with the man who wets down quires for 
the press. But as it would be rather incon- 
venient to keep Wednesday’s papers on hand 
till Thursday, we suggest to this wise Post- 
master General, that he will be expected to 
order the mails to wait the drying operation. 
_[t will be a very necessary part of his admi- 
rable improvement, that the haur of starting 
mail coaches and steamboats should depend 
an the state of the atmosphere and the pro- 
cess of evaporation—in fact, it deserves to be 
entitled the prettiest of all vapory schemes. 
There is, probably, a gill of water in every 
two dozen newspapers. Mr. Johnson should 
‘be toasted in half a pint of “heavy wet’ 
‘for his ingenious plan to get rid of this su- 
‘perfluous moisture, and fyrnish the public 
with dry reading. 


_— 





INFLUENCE OF DRE3S.—It is an observation 

{ have always made, that dress has a moral 

effect upon the conduct of mankind. Let 
‘any man find himself with a pair of dirty 
boots, an old coat, a soiled neckclath, and a 

general negligence of dress, and he will in 

all probability find a corresponding disposi- 

tion to negligence of address. He may en 

‘ dishabille, curse and swear, speak roughly, 
‘and think coarsely, but put the same man in 
full dress, and he will feel himself quite an- 
‘other person. To use the language of a 
‘blackguard would then be out of character ; 


mail has been conveyed on sundry reves for he will talk smoothly, affect politeness, if he 
the last four years. Wonderful as his ex- | has it not, pique himself upon good manners, 


ploits have been, they are nothing to what | 


and respect the iadies, 
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CHATEAUBRIAND. 


As Chateaubriand approached the termin- 
ation of his days, he retired into asad and 
solemn majesty of manner, and a silence 
which seemed anticipatory of the tomb; yet 


he was far from remaining insensible to what | 


passed around. All that breathed of reiigion, 
devotion, valor, moved himdeeply. He wept, 
wept his last tears, on being informed of the 
heroic death of the Archbishop of Paris, and 
in listening to the detailed exploits of a young 
and brave citizen. 
God, M. de Chateaubriand had three objects 
next his heart—honor, liberty, and France. 
Religion is the shining ornament of his litera- 
ry glory. He was a sincere Christian ; his 
heart was no Jess convinced than his reason ; 
he believed because he had suffered. “I 
have faith,’’ he would say, with closed eyes 
‘and I would be a martyr with joy.” We 
cannot doubt this, for no one was ever more 


ready to sacrifice his temporal interests, by a | 


He} 


faithful adherence to his principles, 


made many such sacrifices to henor, that) 
second object, which was the essence of his | 
moral being, and had ever been the heredita- 


ry gift of his ancestors, 
of 1830, when the victorious party carried 
him in triumph, shouting “Long live the de- 
fender of the liberty of the press !” honor in- 
duced Chateaubriand to renounce all digni- 
ties, fortune, and political influence. Bound 
by respect for his oath, more strongly than 


tempted by the promises of flattery, he re-) 
mained firm in bis independence and fidelity, 


atthe same time retaining the unanimous 
respect of all parties. 





A Great Mistaxe.—It is a feeling too 


prevalent among the young and inexperien- | 


After his fervent love of | 


After the revolution ° 





31 
woman can never become an object of neg- 
lect. She will always command distinction 
among her acquaintances. When young 
she might please more; but as she then 
pleased chiefly by her mid, so will she con- 
tinue to please. When declined into the 
vale of years she will still, from the superi- 
ority of her character, stand forth an exalted 
figure. Sense and capacity, joined to worth 
and sweetness, are exempted fhods the condi- 
tion of all things else, which is to lose their 
influence when they lose their novelty, 


— -_ — -—— — — 


A Goop Wire.—A friend, who has been 
spending a few weeks in the * country,” and 
who has visited some of the rustic jahabi- 
tants in the vicinity of Brookfield, tells the 
; following of a worthy sire who is somewhat 

noted for his odd expressions. He was one 
day visited by a party of ladies and gentle- 
men, who were delighted with his conversa- 
tion. ‘* Now, young gentlemen,” said he, 
“T will give you some directions how to tell 
a good wife. A good wife will be like three 
, things, and she will mot be like them. She 
will be like the snail who stays at home, and 
she will not be like the snail who carries all 
She will be like the echo 
that speaks.when spoken to, and she will not 
, be like the echo always to have the last word, 
She will be like the town clock, that speaks 
at the right time, and she will not be like the 


/it has on its back. 


town clock heard all over town. 


; Who can look upon the grave of an ene- 
‘my, and not feel a compunctious throb that 
he ever should have warred with the poor 
-bandful of earth that lies mouldering before 
him ? 





Let a woman be decked with all the em- 
bellishments of art and nature—yet if bold. 
; Ness is to be read in her face, it blots out al 
the lines of beauty. 


é 





> 
‘ 
> 
) 


The following elegant change in versifica- 


} 
> 


ced, that mere personal charms alone—of tion has taken place at the south— 


which, by a kind dispensation of Providence, ; 


no one fancies himself deficient—are suffi- 
cient to secure permanent attention and res- 
pect. No mistake can be more fatal. How 
many fair stars, who have burst as it were 
upow the world with only their beauty to 
recommend them, have, when the novelty of 
their appearance wore off, been doomed to 
suffer the darkest neglect! An accomplished 


' Never marry except for love, but see that 
| thou lovest what is lovely. — 


“* Where did you come from 7? 
Knock a nigger down,” 


} is now rendered by boarding-school misses— 
“ From whence did you emanate ? 
Prostrate an Ethiopian,” 


_—--—_— _— 





——-— 
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VARIETY. } Very Pourre.—A political paper, in giving 

' the returns of an election, disclaims all wish. 

in doing so, to wound the feelings of the de. 
feated candidate.—Ezchange. 


Nothing is more easy than to grow rich, if 
your mind will only descend to it. It is on- 
ly to trust nobody, befriend no one, get all 
you can, and save all you get, stint yoursel! | More polite, still, were the compliments that 


and every body belonging to you, heap Up passed between O'Connell and the the Lord 


interest cent upon cent, be mean, miserable Lieutenant of freland. It may happen to 
and despised for twenty years, and riches » said O'C i, « 

will come as surely as disease and disap- | be my duty,” sai onnell, “to speak 
pointment. ‘against you, but I shall only mean it politi. 
‘cally. I beg you will not consider it person- 


j Hope is the great mainspring of virtue. It. al.” ‘ Not at all,” replied his Lordship ; 
is the bread which feeds ambition, the incen- | . roreagy , b d h T 
tive to perseverence, the shield to Christiani- aad & may be wy duty © Bang you, bat | 


ty, the solace to death. The beauty of the } shall only do it politically ; I beg you will 
rainbow vanishes in the storm, the meteor’s | not not consider that personal.” 
flush is but for a moment, heaven’s glittering | 


gems will one day go out, the sun itself be | 
extinguished, but the star of hope shines The Messenger attached to the War De- 


{ . . 
beautiful forever. partment at Washington is a wag 09f the first 
‘water. A part of his business is to introduce 
Death softens down the asperities of public ‘strangers having business at the War Office, 


feeling, and malice holds back his arrow . : 
from the funeral pall. Boldly men’s virtues | to Secretary Marcy. On one occasion, wish- 


stand oat from their monuments, while their | ing to see Gov. Marcy, and not finding him 
vices are covered up with the!r mouldering in his room, the messenger rushed up to the 
skeletons. Those who derided, lament— clerk, and placing himself in a theatrical 


those who vilified, mourn. ‘attitude, in the words of Watts’ celebrated 














An intelligent lady is always a welcome hymn, exclaimed : 
friend—none shun her company, but all are ‘6 The Marcy I to others show, 
pleased with her sensible conversation. In That Macy show to me.” 
this connection we would intimate that young This successful effort at parody was greet- 


: j i j j . . . 
ladies who spend their leisure in dressing ed with shouts of laughter, in which none 
and viewing themselves in a mirror, seldom | ~ , ’ 
joined more heartily than the Secretary, who 


become intelligent. «; Hp 
entered the room in time to catch the whole 


Every age has its attractions, but through <cene. 
them all, man is the same. At ten, he is. : 
transported with cakes—at twenty by a mis-; A handsome young Yankee peddler made 
‘tress—at thirty by pleasures—at forty by Jove toa buxom widow of Pennsylvania, 
ambition—at fifty by avarice. When is it He accompanied his declaration with an al- 
that he seeks wisdom alone ? ‘lusion to two impediments to their union. 
: '« Name them,” said the widow. “ The want 

Among the vices which fashion has too | of means to set up a retail store.” They 
great a re in * ap —_ seg parted, and the widow .sent the peddler a 
worse example, or Jess excusable, than that ; 
of profane ~ i am or the practice of inter- | check, for por a hi d bape el ‘his 

, atta Se again the peddler had hired and stocked his 
larding one’s conversation, even the most d the loving fair one begged to 
vas /store, an e loving — g 
trifling, with appeals to the Deity. know the other impediment. “I havea 
‘lovely wife at home,” replied the notion 


- dealer. 


~~ 














Fame is the recompense not of the living 
butof the dead. Its temple stands over the 
graves, and the flame of its altar kindles | ye Medical Times states that carniverous 
from the ashes of the great. _quadrupeds eat men in preference to women, 


oF Beata . ‘ag the latter in most instances. This 

“ Blush not now,” said a distinguished in- | SP2t!S ' a want 
dividual to his young relative, whom he met | 0's ope a on are ots an 

issuing from a haant of vice: “you should | 8te-——S2hange- bir callentry 

have blushed when you went in.” | Nonsense! It only shows their galantry: 
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THE VETERAN AND CHILD. 


BY HANNAH F. GOULD. 


, 








«Come, Grandfather, show how vou carried your gun 
‘To the field where America’s freedom was won; 

Or bore your old sword, which you say was new then, 
When you rose to command and led forward your men ; 
And tell how you felt with the balis whizzing by, 
While the wounded fell round you to bleed and todie.” , 


The prattler had stirred in the veteran’s breast, 

The embers of fire that had long been at rest, 

The blood of his youth rushed anew through his veins; 
The soldier returned to his early campaigns— 

His perilous battles.at once fighting o'er, 

While the soul of nineteen lit the eye of fourscore, 


“| carried my gun, boy, as one that should be 

Rut loosed from the hold of the dead or the free! 

| fearlessly lifted that trusty old sword, 

in the hand of a mortal, with strength from the Lord! 
In battle, my vital flame freely [ felt 

Should go, but the chains of my country to melt! 


My blood sprinkled warm upon Lexington’s sod, 

And Charlestown’s green heights to the war drum I trod, 
From the Fort on the Hudson, our arms I depressed, 
The proud coming sail of the foe to arrest, ; 
I stood on Stillwater, the Lakes and White Plains, 
And offered for Freedom to empty my veins; 


Dost now ask me, child, since thou hear’st where [’ve 
been, 

Why my brow is so furrowed, my locks white and thin, 

Why this faded eye cannot go by the line, 

Trace out little beauties, and shine bright as thine ? 

Or why so unstable this tremulous knee, 

Which bore, sixty years singe, such perils for thee 7 


——— 


What, sobbing so quick, are the tears going to start ! 
Come ! lean thy young head on the Grandfather’s heart. | 
it has not much longer to glow with the joy 

| feel, thus to clasp thee, so noble a boy ! 

But when in earth’s bosom it long has been cold, 
A man bear in miad what, a babe, thou art told.” 


~ 


a 











hastened to him. 
the reports that the inhabiiants were firing 


w _——-— ~~ 


‘which such unparalleled efforts had been 


made. As night drew its curtain over the 


spiendid capital, Napoleon entered its gates, 


and immediately appointed Mortier governor. 
In his directions he commanded him to ab- 
stain from all pillage. ‘1n this,” said he, 
“vou shall be answerable with your life, 
Defend Moscow against all, friends and 
foes.” 

The bright moon rose over the mighty city, 


, tipping with silver the domes of more than 


two hundred churches, and pouring a flood of 
light over a thousand palaces, and the dwell- 
ings of three hundred thousand inhabitants 
The weary army sank to rest, but there was 


/no sleep for the eyes of Mortier. Not the 


gorgeous or variegated palaces, and the rich 


‘ornaments, nor the parks and garden, and 
‘ oriental magnificence, that every where sur- 
, rounded him, kept him wakefal, but the omi- 
nous foreboding that some dire calamity was 


hanging over the silent capital. When he 
entered it, not a living soul met his gaze as 
he looked down the busy streets; and when 


_he broke open the buildings he found parlors 
‘and bed rooms furnished to order, but no oc- 
/cupants. This sudden abandonment of their 


houses betokened some secret purpose yet.to 
be fulfilled. The midnight moon was sailing 


over the city, when the cry of fire reached 
} the ears of Mortier, and the first licht over 


Napoleon’s falling empire was kindled, and 


’ that most wondrous scene of modern times 
; Was commenced. 


Mortier, as Governor of the city, immedi- 


‘ately issued his orders, and was putting forth 


every exertion, when at daylight Napoleon 
Affecting to disbelieve 


their own city, he put more rigid commands 


/on Mortier, to keep the soldiers from the 


The Marshal simply 


work of destruction. 


' pointed to some iron covered houses that had 


‘not yet been opened, from every crevice of 


BURNING OF MOSCOW. 


BY J. T. HEADLEY. 





a 





— 


At length Moscow, wijh its domes and: 
towers and palaces, appeared in view, and | 
Napoleon, who had joined the advance guard | 
gazed long and thoughtfully on the goal of 
his wishes. Murat went forward and entered 
the gates with his splendid cavalry, but as he | 
passed through the streets, he was strack by | 
the soulitude that surrounded him. Nothing 
was heard but the heavy trarap of his squad- } 
rous as he passed aiong, fora deserted and | 
abandoned city was the meagre price for 


—_—_—, 


fe 


' which a smoke was seen issuing like steam 


from the sides of a pent up volcano. Sad 
and thoughtful, Napoleon hurried to the 
Kremlin, the ancient palace of the Czars, 
whose huge structure rises high above the 
surrounding edifices. 

In the morning, Mortier by great exertions 
was able to subdue the fire. But the next 
night, September the 12th, at midnight, the 
sentinels on watch upon the lofty Kremlin 
saw before them the flames bursting through 
the houses and palaces, and the cry of * fire, 
fire,” passed through the city. The dread 
scene was now fairly opened. Fiery bal- 
loons were seen dropping from the air, and 
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lighting upon the houses, dull explosions; single street sti!l open, but all on fire. Ini 
were heard on every side from the shut up it he rushed, amid the crash of falling houses 
dwellings, and the next moment a bright and raging of the flames—over burning ruins, 
flame burst forth, and the flames were raging through clouds of rolling smoke and betwee, 
through the apartments. The serene air and walls of fire he pressed on, and at length, 
moonlight of the night before had given way half suffocated, emerged in safety from the 
to driving clouds and a wild tempest that burning city, and took up his quarters in the 
swept with the roar of the sea over the city. }imperia! palace of Petrowsky, near three 
Flames arose on every side, blazing and ‘miles distant. Mortier, relieved from his 
crackling in the storm, while clouds of smoke ‘anxiety for the Emperor, now redoubied his 
and sparks in an incessant shower went dri- efforts to arrest the conflagration. His men 
ving towards the Kremlin. The clouds them- ‘cheerfully rushed into every danger, breath. 
selves turned into fire, rolling in wrath over ing nothing but smoke and ashes—canopie( 
the devoted Moscow. Mortier crushed with by flame, and smoke, and cinders—surround. 
the responsibility thus thrown upon his jed by walls of fire that rocked to and fro and 
shoulders, moved with his Young Guard ‘fell with a crash among the burning ruins, 
amid the desolation, blowing up the houses ‘carrying down with them red hot roofs of 
and facing the tempest and the flames—nobly  iron—he struggled against an enemy that no 
struggling to arrest the conflagration. ‘boldness could awe, or courage overcome, | © 
He hastened from place to place, amid the | Those brave troops had heard the tramp of | © 
burning ruins, his ‘ace blackened with the ‘thousands of cavalry sweeping to battle with. | ~ 
smoke, and his hair and eye brows singed ‘out fear, but now they stood in still terror | 
with the fierce heat. At length the day before the march of a conflagration, under 
dawned, a day of tempest and of flame, and} whose burning footsteps was heard the inces- 
Mortier, who had strained every rerve for sant crash of falling houses and palaces and 
thirty-six hours, entered a palace and dropped ‘churches. The continuous roar of the raging 
down from fatigue. The manly form and hurricane, mingled with that of the flames, 
stalwart arm that so often carried death into’ was more terrible than the thunder of aruille- 
the ranks or the enemy, at length gave way, ry, and before this new foe, in the midst of 
and the Marshal lay and panted in utter ex- this battle of the elements, the awe-struck 
haustion. But the night of tempest had been | army stood powerless and affirighted. | 
succeeded bya day of tempest, and when! When night again descended on the city, 
night again enveloped the city, it was one} it presented a spectacle the like of which was 
broad flame, waving to and fro in the blast. } never seen before, and which bafiles all de- 
The wind had increased to a_ perfect hurri-; scription. The streets were streets of fire, 
cane, shifting from quarter to quarter, as if to’ and the entire body of the city a mass o/ 
swell the sea of fire and extinguish their last. fire, fed by a hurricane, that whirled the bla- 
hope. The fire was approaching the Krem-? zing fragments, in a constant stream throug) 
lin, and already the roar of tae flames, and: the air. I[ncessant explosions from the blow- 
crash of falling houses, and the crackling of; ing up of stores of oil, and tar and_ spirits, 
burning timbers, were borne to the startled shook the very foundations of the city, and 
Emperor. He arose, and walked to and fro, sent vast volumes of smoke furiously towards 
stopping convulsively, and gazing on the ter-! the sky. Huge sheets of canvas on fire came 
rific scene. Murat, Dugene and Berthier? floating like messengers of death through 
rushed into his presence and on their knees} the flames, the towers and domes of the 
besought him to flee ; but he still clung to} churches and palaces, glowing with the red 
that haughty palace, as if it was his em-: hot heat over the wild scene below then tol- 
ire, ‘tering a moment on their bases were hurled 
But at length, the shout, “the Kremlia is; by the tempest into the common ruin. 
on fire!” was heard above the roar of the; "Thousands of wretches, before unseen, 
conflagration, and Napoleon reluctantly con-; were driven from the cellars and hovels, and 
sented to leave it. He descended into the streamed in an incessant throng throug! 
streets with his staff, but the flames blocka-} the streets. Children were seen carrying 
ded every passage. At length they discov-} their parents, the strong the weak, while 
ered a postern gate leading to the Moskwa,} thousands more were staggering under the 
and entered it, but they had entered still far-} load of plunder they had snatched from the ~ 
ther into danger. As Napoleon glanced’ flames. This too would frequently take fire 
around the open space, girdled and arched’ in the falling shower, and the miserable crea- © 
with fire, smoke and cinders, he saw one’ tures would be compelled to drop it and flee 
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for their lives. Oh, it was a scene of woe, | 
and fear, inconceivable ard indescribable. 
A mighty and closely packed city of houses, 
and churches, end palaces wrapped entirely 
in fame, which is fed bya whirling hurri- | 
cane, is a sight this world will seldom see. 

But this was all within the city; to Napoleon 
without, the spectale was still more sublime 
and terrific. When the flames had over- 
come all obstacles, and had wrapped every- 
thing in their red mantle, that great city’ 
looked like a sea of rolling fire—swept by a 
tempest that drove it into vast billows. Huge 
domes and towers throwing off sparks like 
blazing fire brands, now disappearing in their | 
maddening flow, as they rushed and broke | 
high over their tops, scattering their spray 
of fire against the clouds. The heavens 
themselves seetned to have caught the con- | 
flagration, and the angry masses that swept } 
it rolled over a bosom of fire. Columns of | 
flame would rise and sink along the surface | 
of the sea, and huge volumes of black smoke | 
suddenly shoot into the air as if volcanoes 
were working below. The black form of the 
Kremlin alone now towered above the chaos, | 
now wrapped in flame and smoke, again 
emerging into view, standing amid this scene ; 
of desolation and terror, like virtue in the 
midst of a wide burning world, enveloped 
but unscathed by the devouring element. | 
Napoieon stood and gazed on the scene in} 
silentawe. ‘Though nearly three miles dis- | 
tant the windows and walls of his apartment 
were so hot that he could scarcely bear his’ 
hand against them. Said he, years after-: 
wards: 

“It was the spectacle of the seaand billows 
of fire,asky and clouds of flame, like im- 
mense waves of the sea alternately bursting | 
forth and elevating themselves to skies of fire, ; 


ow 


and then sinking into oceans of flame below. | 
Ob ! it was the most grand the most sublime, | 


ra most terrific sight the world ever be-. 
eld!” 2 





The community are much more ready to receive | 
persons of a sanctimonious appearance, than those 
who are more open, less hypocritical, but whodo not 
seek the aid of religion to bolster themselves ‘up. 
For our own part we cannot conceive how villainy in 
the form of piety can be so successful. We ever | 
distrust the low tone, the cant about religion, the ve- 


ry religious obsequious bow, and set down the indi- visage to conceal its hideousness. 


dess of our idolatry. 
‘Freedom we were cradled; in the struggles 
‘of Freedom have our joints been kait; on 


ELOQUENT EXTRACTS. 
One of the most powerful speeches made 
at the last session of Congress, was made by 


Hon. Horace Mann, who represents the John 
Quincy Adams District, Mass. His speech 


‘ought to be so extensively published that it 
could be read by every American in the Un- 


ion. We have already published several 
extracts from this noble speech, and add _ be- 


-low afew more. Read them: 


I wish to advert for a moment to the posi- 
tion which we cccupy as one of the nations 


of the earth, in this advancing period of the 
world’s civilization. Nations like individuals 
‘have acharacter. The date of the latter is 


counted by years; that of the former by 


centuries. No man can have any self respect 


who is not solicitous about his posthumous 


‘reputation. No man can be a patriot who feels 
neither joy nor shame at the idea of the 
‘honor or the infamy which his age and his 


country shall leave behind them. Nations, 


like individuals, have characteristic objects 


of ambition. Greece coveted the arts; Rome 
cloried in war ; but liberty has been the god- 
Amid the storms of 


the rich aliment of Freedom have we grown 
to our present stature. With a somewhat 
too boastful spirit, perhaps, have we challen- 
ged the admiration of the world for our devo- 
tion to liberty; but an enthusiasm for the 


‘tights of man is so holy a passion that even 
‘its excesses are not devoid of the beautiful. 


We have not only won freedom for ourselves, 
but we have taught its sacred lessons to oth- 
ers. The shout of “ Death to tyrants, and 


‘Freedom for man,’, which pealed through 


this country seventy years ago, has at length 
reached across the Atlantic; and whoever 
has given attentive ear to the sounds which 


‘ have come back to us, within the last few 
‘months, from the European world, cannot 


have failed to perceive that they were only 
the far traveled echoes of the American Dec- 
laration of Independence. But in the divine 
face of our liberty there has been one foul, 


'demoniac feature. Whenever her votaries 


would approach her to worship, they have 


‘been fain to draw a veil over one part of her 


Whence 


vidual using them as a villain at heart. Religion, came this deformity on her otherwise fair 


the religion of Heaven, needs no such fictitious aid 


‘and celestial countenance ? Sad is the story 


It will bear the test of the severest scrutiny, and the | but it must be told. Her mother was a vam- 


mest searching philosophy, 


ipire. As the daughter lay helpless in her 


a th: tliat, 
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arms, the beldam tore epen her living flesh,’ of those who prostitute their aflimative, that 
and feasted upon her liie blood. Hence this’ it may be extended. Yet it is now proposed, 
unsightly wound, that affrights whoever be- in some of the State Legislatures, and in this 
holds it. Bat, sir, | must leave dallying with , Capitol, to do precisely the same thing in re. 
these ambiguous metaphors. One wants. gard to the territory of Oregon, which was 
the plain sinewy Saxon tongue, to tell the} done by Great Britain to her transatlantic 
deeds that should have shamed devils. Great | possessions ;—not merely to legalize slavery 
Britain was the mother. Her American col-: there; but to prohibit its inhabitauts from pro. 
onies were the daughter. The mother Justed hibiting it. Though three thousand miles 
for gold. To get it, she made partnership’ west of Great Britain, she had certain cop. 
with robbery and death. Shackles, chains} stitutional rights over us, and could affect our 
and weapons for human butchery, were her destiny. Though the inhabitants of Oregon 
outfit in trade. She made Africa her hunt- are three thousand miles west of us, yet we 
ing ground. She made its people her prey,} have certain constitutional rights over them, 
and the unwilling colonies her market place. ' and can affect their destiny. Great Britain 
But the enormities of the mother country’ anaulled our laws for prohibiting slavery, 
did not pass without remonstrance. Many We propose to annul an existing law of Ore. 
of the colonies expostulated against and re-' gon, prohibiting slavery. If the execrations | 
buked them. The New England colonies,’ of mankind are yet too feeble and too fewto | ~ 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia, presen-' punish Great Britain for her wickedness, — 
ted to the throne the most humble and sup-; what scope, what fuliness, what eternity of | 
pliant petitions, praying for the abolition of’ execration and anathema, will be a sufficieut _ 
the trade. ‘The colonial legislatures passed retribution upon us, if we volunteer to copy 
laws against it. But their petitions were her example? It is in the eighteenth century 
spurned from the throne. Their laws were | that we propose to re-enact, on an ampler 
vetoed by their governors. In formal nego-; scale, the same execrable villainy—a time 
tiations, attempted with the ministers of the | when liberty is the rallying ery of all Chris- 
crown, the friends of the slave were made to tendom. So great has been the progress of ) 


i POE ae ey EPS 
ns en LO eee ee See 








understand that royalty turned an adder’s liberal ideas, within the last century, that 
ear to their prayers. The profoundest feel.’ what was venial at its beginning, is unpar- 
ings of lamentation and abhorrence were donable at its close. To drive coffles of 
kindled in the bosoms of his western subjecis slaves from here to Oregon, in the middle of 
by this flagitious conduct of the king.’ the nineteenth century, is more infamous 
In that dark catalogue of crimes, which led, than it was to bring cargoes of slaves from 
our fathers to forswear allegiance to the: Africa here, in the middle of the eighteenth. 
British throne, its refusal to prohibitthe slave | Yet such is the period that men would select 
trade to the colonies, is made one of the most to perpetuate and to increase the horrors of 
prominent of those political offences which this traffic. 
are said to “ define a tyrant.” In the original; Sir, how often, on this floor, have indignant 
draught of the Declaration of independence, remonstrances been addressed to the North 
this crime of King George the Third is set’ for agitating the subject of slavery? How 
forth in the following words: “ He has wa-' often have we at the North been told that we 
ged cruel war against human nature itself, were exciting insurrection, fomeuting a civil 
violating the most sacred rights of life and war, putting the black man’s knife to the 
liberty in the persons of a distant people who white man’s throat? The air of this Hall 
have never offended him, captivating and has been filled, its walls have been as it were 
carrying them into slavery, in another hemi- | sculptured by Southern eloquence, with ima- 
sphere, or to incur miserable death in their ges of devastated towns, of murdered men 
transportation thither. This piratical war- and ravisbed women: and as a defence 
fare, the opprobrium of infidel powers, is the against the iniquities of the institution, they 
warfare of the Curistian Kine of Great have universally put in the plea that the ca- 
Britain. Determined to keep a market where. lamity was entailed upon them by the mother 
MEN should be bought and sold, he has’ country, that it made a part of the world they 
prostituted his negative for suppressing every were born into, and therefore they could not 
legislative attempt to prohibit or to restrain help it. I have always been disposed to al- 
this execrable commerce.” : low its full weight to this palliation. But if 
Now if the King of Great Britain prosti-) they now insist upon perpetuating against 
‘uted his negative, that slavery might not be | the whole Western world, which happens at 
Festiigted, what, in afier years, shall be said present to be under our control, the same 
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> ich, in darker days, Great Britain agony of soon knowing that she was lost to 
get them, pe will forfeit him outs Byron’s whole life is said to 
4 claim to sympathy. Sir, here is a test. have received its bias from: love—from his 
Let not Southern men, who would now force | blighted affections for Miss Chaworth.— 
slavery Upon new regions, ever deny that There was a similarity in the fates of the two 
their slavery at home is a chosen, voluntary, poets, but the effect was different: Byron 





ved crime. sought for refuge in dissipation, and gave 
ane 'vent to his feelings in satire. He looked 
' ‘upon the world as his enemy, and visited 

SHELLEY : ‘what he deemed the wrong of one on his 

Is FIRST LOVE—HIS UNHAPPY MARRIAGE. | Species at large. Shelley, on the contrary, 


; ; ; with the goodness of a noble mind, sought by 
We extract the following interesting pos- . more enlarged philosophy to dull the edge 


4 sages of two important events in the life of of his own miseries, and in the sympathy of 


the genius possessing, but ill-fated Percy Bys- a generous and amiable nature for the suf- 


«i fo? . ferings of his kind, to find relief and solace 
plies from his “life” by Thomas Med ‘fora disappointment which in Byron had 


‘only led to wilful exaggerations of its own 
«Love, assisted in the poet’s develop- despair. Shelley, on this trying occasion, 
ment. In 1809, he became acquainted with ‘had the courage to live, in order that he 
Harriet Grove, his cousin, | ; might labor for one great object, the advance- 
Living in distant counties, they then met ment of the human race and the amelioration 
for the first time, since they had been chil- of society, and strengthened himself in a res- 
dren, at Field-place, where she was on 4 olution to devote his energies to this ultimate 
visit. She was born,! think, in the same | end, being prepared to endure every obloquy, 
year with himself. ‘to make any sacrifice for its accomplishment ; 
She was like him in lineaments—her eyes, and would, if necessary, have died for the 
Her hair, her features, they said were like to his, :cause. He had the ambition, thus early man- 
en oe Oe oe ee ' ifested, of becoming a reformer, for one Sun- 
After a long interval, I still remember Miss | day, after we had been to Rowland Hill Chap- 
trove, and when I call to mind all the women j el, and were dining together in the city he 
I have ever seen, | know of none that sur-) wrote to him under an assumed name, pro- 
passed, or that could compete with her. She! posing to preach to his congregation, Of 
was like one of Shakspeare’s women—like ' course he received no answer. Had he ap- 
some Madonna of Raphael. Shelley, in a' plied to Carlisle or Owen, perhaps the reply 
fragment written many years after, seems to; would have been aflirmative. But he had 
have hadher in his mind’s eye when he} perhaps scarcely heard of their names or doc- 


writes : ‘ trines, even if they had commenced their ca- 
They were two cousins, almost line two twins, , reer. 
Except that from the catalogue of sins “ ’ : . . . 
Nature had razed their love, which could not be, | Shelley’s residence with his family was 
But in dissevering their nativity ; ; become, for the reasons [ have stated, so irk- 
And so they grew together like two flowers ;some to him, that he soon took refuge in 


Upon one stem, which the same beams and showers 
Lull or awaken in the purple prime. 
Young as they were, it is not likely that they | 
had entered into a formal engagement with ‘| I have found a clue to develope the mystery 
each other, or that their parents looked upon} of how he became acquainted with Miss 
their attachment, if it were mentioned, as any} Westbrook. The father, who was in easy 
other than an intimacy natural to such near | circumstances, kept a hotel in London, and 
relations, or the mere fancy of a moment; sent his daughter toa school at Balham Hill, 
and after they parted, though they correspon-} where Shelly’s second sister made one of the 
ded regularly, there was nothing in the cir- ‘boarders. It so happened that as Shelley 
cumstance that called for observation. Shel- | was walking in the garden of this seminary, 
ley’s love, however, had taken deep root, as} Miss Westbrook passed them. She was a 
proved by the dedication to Queen Mab, writ-} handsome blonde, not then sixteen. Shel- 
ten in the following year. ley was so struck with her beauty, that after 
* * *% * * * his habit of writing, as in the case of Felicia 
“Further communication with Miss Grove | Browne, and others, to ladies who interested 
was prohibited ; and he had the heart-rending | him, he contrived, through the intermedia. 


' London, from 


His cold fireside and alienated home: 


: 
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tion of his sister, to carry on a correspond-' selves with briefly stating the facts—which 


ence with her. The intimacy was not long in | though fateful, are few. Supplied with mop. 


ripeaing. The young lady was not loth to, . 
tout and ahi a serio of only a few! ey and advice by Capt. Pilford, Shelley re. 


weeks it was by a sort of knight-errantry , tired to Cumberland, and rented a cottage g: 
that Shelley carried her off from Chapel thirty shillings a week. Here, however, 
street, Grosvenor Square, where she sorely soon finding himself without means, he con. 


crit ot tng woe neat ore | seed to barow af his wifes aber sna 
this was well or ill-founded, is little to the | 5¥™» and sought to raise money at seven per 
purpose to inquire. Probably Shelley and cent. on his own expectancies. He stood, 
Miss Harriet Westbrook, there might have indeed, in daily danger of wanting the ne. 
been some magic in the name of Harriet, had. .accaries of subsistence. 


not met half a dozen times at all before the 


elopement; they were totally unacquainted At this place he made the 3S area of 
with eachother’s dispositions, habits, or pur- Mr. Southey, from whom he obtained a copy 


suits ; and took a rash step, that none but a of “ Berkley,” in which were some penci 
mere boy and girl would have taken. Well notes by Charles Lloyd. One of these notes 


mioht it be termd an ill-judged and an ill-as- | ; . . 
sorted bubsdnobitinwére destient to be its Patticnlenty Atepess jhe er aie nthe 
young poet, I[t was this:—‘* Mind cannot 


fruits. All the circumstances relative to the. 
progress of this affair, he kept a profound se- create—it can only perceive.” He soon 


cret, nor in any way alluded to it in any cor-' went to Dublin, where he seems to have en- 


respondence, nor was it even guessed at by | 540d in the social troubles of the time and 


Dr. Grove, in whose house he was lodging; atid ont? ‘pie. So i 
nor on parting with Shelley at Horsham, the Place, besides projecting some literary tasks 


day before his departure, when he borrowed Which were never fulfilled. He was compel. 
some money of my father, did he throw vut led next to take refuge in the Isle of Man— 


a hint on the subject. Authors make strang- whence, after a while, he departed‘for Wales 


est matches. It was atthe end of August, : , 
; t 
1811, that the youthful pair set out to Gretna | and settled in a cottage in Caernarvonshire. 


Green, where they were united after the for- | * * * * * % 
inula, which, as we have lately had so cir-' This kind of life was not likely to suit a 
cumstantial an account of the ceremony, | newly married couple. We find him next 


shall not repeat, though he many years after at Cooke’s Hotel, Dover street, when a daugh- 
detailed it to me, with other particulars not | 


therein included. From thence, the ‘new: et was born. By this time, the poet and his 


married couple’ betook themselves to Edin- wife bad discovered that, whether by disposi- 
burg. Their stay in that city wrs short; for, | tion or circumstance, they were unfitted for 
by a letter dated Cuckfield, the residence of} ,..4, other ; and hereupon Cap. Medwin ven- 


an uncle, of the 21st October, 1811, he says | r 
—‘In the course of three weeks or a month, | ‘¥tes Intoa long discussion about the English 


[ shall take the precaution of being re-marri- . law of marriage and divorce, and the incom- 
ed.’ In fact, he did execute that intention. } patibility of literature and matrimony, into 


This uncle, the gallant Capt. Pilford, whose which itis, of course, not our cue to follow 
name is well known in his country’s naval | bj 

annals, (for he was in the battle of the Nile, } Me 

and he commanded a frigate at that of Tra-' We content ourselves with stating that by 


falgar, and was the friend of cw sup- mutual consent a separation ensued. ‘Three 
ptied the place of a father to Shelley, receiv- | years afterward, this unfortunate lady com- 


ing him athis house when abandoned and” . ‘< 
pon off by Sir Timothy, who, if irritated at mitted suicide by drowning herself in a pond 


Shelley’s expulsion from Oxford, was render- near her solitary abode. In his former state- 
ed furious by the mesalliance, and cut off his ! ments, Capt. Medwin has censured Shelley's 


allowance altogether.” ‘conduct in this affair, but in the present he 

We are indebted to Capt. Medwin for put- | acquits him of blame. Qn their separation, 
ting at length this affair of Shelley’s first Shelley, he says, delivered back the lady into 
marriage in its trae light. Wecontent our-: the hands of her father and eldest sister, pro- 
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means. 
bility, in the opinion of his biographer, was 


over. Shelley, himself, nevertheless, suffer- 
ed so much compunction from the calamity 
that he was for a time deranged. Such an 
event would naturally produce prostration in 
a mind morbidly senstive. Of the poet’s 
fruitless attempt afterwards to obtain pos- 
session of his children, a girl and a boy, in 
order to regulate their education—of the suit 
jin Chancery consequently instituted by Mr. 
Westbrook—and of Lord Eldon’s decision, 
by which the father was deprived of his nat- 
ural rights on the ground of his opinions— 
we will not tire our readers with a rehearsal. 





PRINTERS AND NEWSPAPERS. 


But few readers are aware of the labor and care, ; 


attending Newspaper publishing. We find in one of 





: of a newspaper. 





39 


mising to reclaim and support the children | lower case, containing all the common or small letters, 
ven be shoald come in possession of the ' with the figures and points for panctuation, double 
W : letters, spaces and quadrats; this case commonly has 


Thus confided, Shelley's responsi- | 


fifty-four boxes and every one is occupied. The up- 
per case, containing the large and small capitals, 
and numerous marks and characters which are in 
common use, his ninety-eight boxes, and but iwo or 


three of them are unoceupied. Thus it seems the 


| type-founder, in order to supply a common font of 


Roman letters, has to have constructed one hundred 
and fifty matrices—and the italics are not included 


«here, which will make over one hundred more—just 
to manufacture letters, &c., of size and correspond- 


ing faces, Here then, there must be about two hun- 
dred and fifty characters made, and some of them a 
good many times over, just to print the plain matter 
To give the uninitiated the num- 
ber and proportions of type used—for priaters have 


, no secrets that we know of—it may answer juat to 


our exchanges, without credit, an article which will 
furnish some insight into the art and mystery of print- | 
ing, and will give to the uninitiated some ideafof the | 


unavoidable cares to which we refer. 


Says the article we quote from, common or letter 
press printing, suchas books, newspapers, &c., is 
carried on by a large number of tools or type, every 
one of which costs money, labor and ingenuity to fit 
for use. A type of small pica size, although it is but 
eleven twelfths of an inch long, one seventh broad, 
and one fourteenth thick, on an average, still it costs 


something. It is said that there are but two or three | 


ee 


é 
‘ 


‘ 


state that we use, say for acommon average font: 


a 8,500 n 8,000 
b 1,600 o 8.000 
c 3,000 p 1,700 
d 4,400 q 500 
e 12,000 r 6,000 
f 2,000 8 8,000 
g 1,700 t 9,000 
h 6,400 u 4,000 
i 8,000 Vv 1,200 
j 400 w 1,000 
k 800 x 400 
l 2,000 y 2,000 
m 3,000 Zz 200 


Nothing here is said of points, figures, double let- 
ters, and other characters, which would swell the list 


amazingly. Atl this makes but one item ina com- 


’ mon country newspaper office. 


LP 


‘ 


men in the United States who can make matrices in | 


which type are cast, so peculiar, complete, propor- 
tioned, uniform and exact must the work be done. 
The letters are made principally of lead, mixed with 
other metals in order to harden it sufficiently when 
cool, while at the some time those other ingredients 
cause the fused compositions to fill the most tenuous 
crevice of the matrix completely. 


For every sized type and different shaped type— ‘ 


and there are more than three hundred shapes and 
sizes of each letter of our alphabet now in use—new 


¢ 
‘ 
( 
4 
? 
4 


matrices have to be made, and each with the same | 


exactness, or the font is defective. In Roman, each 


‘ 


Nor is anything said of the numerous pictures, 
flowers, ornamental, shaded, condensed, extended 
type, &c., used in job and newspaper printing, all of 
which is necessary to make up the stock of an ordi- 
nary newspaper establishment. These type, that is 
the plain, cost from thirty cents up to three dollars 
a pound. A common newspaper requires or ought to 
be supplied with from eight to fifteen hundred pounds 
of type. These, with some two hundred dollars 
worth of good work, two hundred and fifty dollars 
for a press, a good many more dollars for brass rale, 
and still more for iron materials, paper, ink, &c., 
will make a very large subtraction from fifteen han- 


’ dred dollars. 


When all these items are paid for by the printer, 
he is just about ready to go to work—if he has a 


letter must be made three times—large and small cap- , roller made, and has set histype. The usual width 


itals, lower case, saying nothing of points, figures, 
and other indispensable characters. To give some 


« 
‘ 
i 


of newspaper columns is seventeen ems. An em is 
the thickness of a line. On an average, nearly three 


idea of the number of characters and letters, which | type will go into an em, counting spaces. For every 
8° to form a font of type it may answer to state that thousand ems a printer sets he handles near three 
there are two cases, as the printers term them, the ; thousand type, and if he sets five, thousard ems 
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which is a day’s work, with correcting the same, and life ; around thy hills and mountains cling like gath. 
distributing enough for the next day, he handles not | &ring mists the mighty memories of the Revolution 


: , and far away in the horizon of thy past, gleam jj... 
far from thirty thousand ty pe. / thy own bright Northern Liglits, the avwfal vivtnts 
The remark is often made, that there are so many | our Pilgrim sires! *’ 


errors in the papers, and it is too true, but let ninety- ; 
nine out of every hundred who make the observation ; : 
try the experiment and make fewer errors—if they } It is reported that Lieut. Lynch, among 
can. All the printers ought to be good spellers, but other great discoveries in Palestine and th, 
not a very few of them are deficient in this qualifiea- ; Dead Sea, actually fell in with the « Pillar 
tion, while others are very careless—just like some { of sa}t ?? which represents Lot’s wife. } 


other folks. , brought home some samples of it which have 


These are but few things—and but very few--con- | iy 
cerning the most important and useful business of: been deposited in the Patent Office at Was). 


printing, and if printers read them and find errors, ington. The New York Post has the foi- 
as very possibly they will, let them go to work and | lowing :— 

correct if they think it worth while—for if printers} Lor’s Wire Connep ror Exportation — 
don’t correct each other, who will ? Eighteen handred and forty-eight is indeed the ‘ei 


Wi!l any conscientious man, after knowing these "5 Mirabilis. Hardly has the discovery of the gold 


; : in the West set our brains whirling and our finoe 
tacts, refase to pay the printer? If so, we will ad- itching, before another discovery od the East, tm 


vertise his conscience to let, for nothing. It is in | astounding, is served up to us in the papers. 


view of these things that printers write so freeiy of | Lieut. Lynch has seen Lot’s wife—the genuine 
those delinquents who wont , and saline Mrs. Lot, whose curiosity got her into soch 

a pickle, and Father Lot into such improper doings 
genus unde Moabitum et Ammonitum. No more 
doubt of it than of the wonders of the Sacramento. 
Just as specimens of the placer gold are deposited at 


To Parsnts.—Let us who are parents, be tint, to prove that all is gold that glitters in Califo. 


ourselves governed by love; let the law of nia, so are chippings of the spouse of Lot to be secn 
kindness be upon our lips; let us do to others ; at the Patent Office—yea, and tasted, too, if any in- 
as we would have them doto us; let us see | credulous cannibals there be, to prove that the salt of 
to it that envy and jealousy find no lodge- | Palestine has not lost its savor. 


ment in ourown breasts; thet we think as} 
well and speak as well ofevery body as truth; 4) Raglshave:heringinckioda::xen af: Rein ifthe 


will allow, nay, that we seldom indulge in | 
the license which trath would permit; that } roads in Ireland were good, Pat replied, ‘« Yes, they 


we never refer, especially in the hearing of | °“"° °° fine that I wonder you do not import some of 


our children, to the faults of others, except as | them into England; let-me see, ‘there’s the road to 


. 2 ] 4 ‘ . . 
examples of warning; then shall our own. ove, strewed with roses; to matrimony through net 


hearts be right toward our fellow men, and ; "ls; to honor, through the camp; to prison, through 

our children taking knowledge of us, shall be | the law; and to the undertaker’s, through physic.”’ 

constrained to love and good works. ; ‘Have you any road to preferment?”’ asked the 

. : Englishman. ‘* Yes, faith we have, but that is the 
; dirtiest road in the kingdom.’’ 


Forsrati#ters’ Day.—The raging storm of ; 
Dec. 22d was well calculated to recall the : However white your teeth may be, be careful and 


sufferings of the Pilgrim Fathers. We learn | not display them unnecessarily. Bear it in mind that 
that Gen. Cass addressed the New Eng: : the teeth, as has been quaintly said, are nothing but 
land Society at Detroit, and Edward Everett naked bones. They are placed in the head as a good 


? 


that of New York. Some of the papers — to a pretty lip, but they must be seen only 


contain a beautiful production by S. S. Pren- | ae a heen my B afioper Me hanging ce 
tiss on a Similar occasion. The following is | Fay Oe" ’ pout many a pretty 


face. 

an extract : 7 
“Glorious New England! thou art still true to thy | : : 
ancient fame and worthy of thy ancestral honors. Ata church somewhere inthe country, the . choir, 
We, thy children, have assembled in this far distant assisted by the congregation, divided a line in one of 
peas bie se thy pacgen et tee een of the the hymns, thus>—Life is like a shad—Life is 
hoor. On thy nt valleys rest like sweet dews like a shad—ow (oh!) how it flies! Oh! how it 
of the ‘ntorning the gentle recollections of our early ; flies! ”’ 
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TO MY I LADY. 


BY AUGUSTINE DUGANNE, 





Come hither, iady, come! 
Thou art gloriously fair— 
And thine eyes are purer, brighter, 
Tban the jewel in thy har. 
‘There is awsic ia thy motions— 
There is perfume in thy smile— 
Gentle lady wilt thou listen 
To the poet’s song awhile ? 


I'l tell thee, lady bright— 
Nay, incline thy lofty head! 
i wil! tell thee of thy sisters, 
Who are famishing for bread : 
Through the weary midnight toiling, 
Through the chill and dreary day ; 
They are sisters, lovely lady— 
Pr'ythee list the poet’s jay. 
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Thy sisters call to thee, 
O thou beautiful and bright! 
See ! their eyes are dull and sunken, 
3 And their cheeks are thin and white ! 
E Look ! their foreheads burn with fever, 
While their hearts are chill with fear! 
; Thou art weeping, beauteous lady— 
a ileaven bless thee for that tear! 


List, gentle lady, list 

Thou wilt hear the smothered sighs 
Of the hopeless one who liveth— 

Of the happier one who dies. 
Thou hast sisters who are outcast ; 

Yet, through misery they erred : 
They are pining—yea, they perish 

Fora single kirdly word, 
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Come hither, lady, come: 

There are hearts which thou mayst warm : 
Be an angel in thy mercies, 

As thou hast an angel form. 
Come and sonthe thy suffering sisters, 

Fair and gentle as thou art; 
@ ©, the poor are always with thee, 
- They are knocking at thy heart. 








THE HUNTER’S CABIN; 


OR, 


THE EFFECTS OF JEALOUSY. 


BY EMMA CARRA. 

















CHAPTER I. 
‘William,’ said one whose garb, and implements | 


bespoke him a hunter, ‘why is your face so sad and | 
tearful this morning? Ihave hoped, boy, that we | 
might yet spend many happy years together, and 
roam through the furest as free as the bieak winds | 
that whistle around our cabin; bat I see it al) now, | 
you are not contented, William, and you sigh fora 
life among men, where fashion and pomp, beauty and | 
wealth, dazzle the eye of the youth, and lure to ru- | 
in. As much as I love you, boy, and as lonely as 
my house will be when you are gone, I will not de- | 
fain you, [ gold, for it is not poverty which | 


of death, which were attached to his leathern belt, | 


ONT Oe a - ~_ ——- ~~ ————~ OE eS 


- jenshes me, like the bunted stag, hide myself from 
the world, no, my coflers are full, and I will divide 
with you.’ 

The young man was indeed a boy in years, com- 
/ pared with him who had spoken, yet there was @ 
; cast of thought which shadowed his brow and fear 
; tures, and gave a jook of maturity to every expres- 
; sion. When the old hunter had ceased speaking, 
} William arose from the Jow stool where he had been 
‘ seated, and gazed steadily out of the paneless win- 
} dow, into the thick forest which surrounded their 
‘ cheerless home. At length he returned again to his 
‘ seat, but this time he drew it nearer to the side of 
‘the old man; then takiag bis bard, rough hand in bis, 
and looking into his face with an apparent feeling of 
} tenderness, he said, 

‘Father, I would not leave you here alone, and 
; yet I cannot lead a life so lonely as the one whicli 
\ we are now spending, far from the echo of baman 
, voice. You say you have gold; then why not go 
with me aad enjoy it? You have told me no reason 
} why you are thus a voluntary exile, and if it is fan_ 
‘ cy which prompts you to shun society, think ne more 
of it and go with me.” 

! ¢} shall never leave the forest,’ replied the old 
/ man. ‘unless—unless—bat po matter now, for that 

is impossible. 

‘It is twenty years since my feet pressed the fags 
‘of a city, andI swore then, never to trust to the 
friendship of man er weman again, and until accident 
brought you, a stranger, to my cabin, I kept my 
; word. Bat when you told me you were an orphac, 
, without friends or money, and had left your native 
, city te seek a home and fortune in the West, my 
_ heart warmed towards you, and I sought to detain 
‘you. As months flew past, my friendship increased, 
‘ uatilit amounted to love and partook of the nature 
of that, which I once felt for one who was dearer to 
,me than mortal can ever be again. Yes, he had 
, your noble brew, and a heart as generous too, but be 
‘ took part with her who was guilty, and for that { 
‘ cursed him and left him to his fate. Since that hour 
' both have been to me as if they were numbered with 
the dead. But let us talk no more of scenes’ like 
: these, for such thoughts would drive me mad.’ 


The old man wiped a tear from his silvered lashes 
‘as it dimmed his vision, then gathering the folds of 
, his coarse hanting shirt closer to his person, he stoop- 
/ed over the glowing embers which lay upon the 

; rough stone hearth, and after a few moments, as if 
_byamighty effort of the will, all traces of emotion 
| were gone. 

«Come, William,’ said he, * let as breakfast to- 
| gether once more, as we have often done before, 
within the last year.” Then raising from the embers 
, & hage slice of broiled venison, he laid it on a wood. 
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es platter, which in bie leisure hours he had carved day was indeed cold and cheerless, yet there was ;, 
from the limb of an oak tree, which had fallen near | air of comfort spread around the interior of the hun. 
his dwelling. The smoking game before them seem- ; er’s lodge, as the old man threw another, and_ 51} 
ed te cheer the spirits of both, and the young man ; another log on the blazing pile before him, and the, 
srose quickly and drew still other treasures from the | drew his warm arm-chair within the congenial] 4). 
hearth-stone; soft and mealy potatoes, which the ; mosphere which surrounded his hearth-stone. Th, 
old man had raised in his little garden beside his cab- | young man took from beside the bunter’s favorite jm. 
in, and which had for the last half hour been roast- plement of death, the old but richly framed instry. 
ing beneath the huge pile of hot ashes, and an Indi- ; ment of music; then throwing himself on a soft ma; 
an cake, the materials of which the summer previous } at the feet of the listener, he sang and played as he 
had waved beside the potatoe patch. Each ate of | had been requested. At the first touch of the instr. 
the repast before him, with that appetite which ment, and the echo of the young man’s voice, Rj. 
health alone can give, and when the meal was ended ; card, the hunter, turned his gaze on the features of 
it required but a few moments to remove the arti- ; the youth before him, and although the expression of 








eles of convenience with which their table was 
graced. 


* We will not hunt to-day,’ said the old man,’ | 


* for there is no snow by which we can track the 
g2me to its hiding place; and the wind sighs so 


, his face often changed, he removed it not until the 
song was ended. ‘Then clasping the young man in 
his arms, he pressed him to his aged breast, and ex. 
claimed, 

‘God bless you! my boy, and may you never know 





mournfully through the forest, methinks to sit beside | ntiaing like mine, the beauty and regularity of 
the logs which blaze upon our hearth-stone, is more ; Your features pierce my soul, as a dagger would the 
welcome than to roam. When I was as young as } body, for they recall to my mind her who was once 
you are, my son, I never felt the blast; storm and ; far dearer to me than life. William, can you tell me 
sunshine were both alike to me; but it is not so now, | nothing of your history, for methinks you must be— 
nature is fast exhausting the power which she gave | but no, that cannot be.’ 

me, to protect myself from every enemy to the hap-; The youth replied, ‘I can tell you nothing, for my 
piness of man. But come, William, let us not be first recollections were of a little hut in the suburbs of 
sad to-day, for it is not probable we shall ever again a city; where in company with an old woman who 
spend another in each other’s soviety. There hangs taught me to call her mother, i suffered all the priva- 
the harp which I have taught you to play upon, until ‘tions which accompany keen poverty. When I was 
you can touch its chords with a master’s skill, and, | yet a child she died; since then I have roamed where 
my son, when your voice mingles with its tones, I | fancy led me, sometimes hunger has gnawed at my 
have sometimes fancied the harmony of heaven could vitals until nature was almost exhausted, and theo 
not be sweeter, then let me listen to you once more, the charity of the public kept me from starving. 
as you sing the song which I have taught you; it is Would to Heaven they had let me die, but the wretch- 


one to which I have often listened in happier days.’ 
As the old man ceased speaking, he unbuckled his 


leathern belt and threw it over an antler which was 


nailed to the rude wall of his cabin. On the oppo- 
site side, was suspended the musket, which for twen- 
ty years bad helped to supply him with food, until he 
looked upon it as an old friend with whom it was 
hard to part; and there, too, was the hard couch, 
which to him had often seemed as great a luxury af- 
ter returning from the forest, weary with the day’s 
hunt, as would a bed of down to the idle. There 
were few articles of furniture in the lone one’s dwel- 
ling; none, save those which had been manufactured 
by his own hnnds in his leisure hours. A pair of 
strong and large arm-chairs, lined with the undressed 
skins of buffaloes, and a small round table, which 
was as smooth as if it were fushioned by a master 
hand. The walls of bis cabin were lined with the 
warm skins and soft fars of those animals which his 
own arm had laid low in their native forest. 

It was now the commencement of winter, and the 





ed are doomed to live on in their misery. At length 
IL resolved to leave the city where I had endured so 
much, and I started for the West, friendless and pen- 
‘ niless, and ereI reached this cabin, my childhood’s 

wretched home was a thousand miles behind me.’ 


‘Penniless you shall no longer be,’ replied the old 
man, as he began unlocking a rough chest tha! 
stood beneath his couch; then taking out a leathern 
bag, he threw it into the lap of his guest. ‘Take 
that,’ said he, ‘ and should you again lack friends 
or money, come to the cabin of Ricard, there you 
will find the latter, and if Iam still living, one a! 
least of the former. To-morrow, William, you must 
| 0, for I see you cannot be happy here, and I am not 
so selfish as to wish to detain you; then since we 
must part, the sooner you go the better, althoug! 
when you leave me, I shall feel as if the last tie 
was broken which now binds me to earth.’ 
Again the young man endeavored to persuade his 
benefactor to go with him, and once more mix with 
the world; but vain was the effort, 
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. Listen,” said Ricard, ‘and I will tell you a tale ‘ his mouth and nostrils. Blow after blow I gave him, 
which has not escaped my lips for more than twenty | with such rapidity that not one was returned. Mart- 
it is one which I have thought should never be on tried to stay my arm, and our boy, who was 6 
rehearsed by me, but I will tell it now, for it can do {youth like you, took part with his mother and the 
me no harm, neither can it bring one cheering ray | stranger. 


years, 


to illumine my pathway in the futare.” ‘I waited for no explanation, but when vengeance 
‘ was satisfied, I left the house—my happiness gone 
CHAPTER It. forever. Five years I roamed the sea. In évery 

5 Although my locks are silvered with age,” said ) storm, and even in battle, where the messengers of 
Ricard, ‘there was a time when they were as black | destruction fell thickest, I sought for death, bat it 
as yours, and the world called me handsome; but it | came not; and then I resolved ona life of solitude, 


‘« not of beauty I wish to speak, although, perchance, | and for twenty years I have inhabited this cabin, an 
it might have helped to win the heart of Marion. rate from the world, and here I Gupees $e draw my 
She was beautiful indeed, none could excel her. last breath, without one cheering friend to wipe the 
The mild blue eye, the soft flaxen ringlets, and the | op dews from my brow in the last hour of 
symetrical form, I think I see now as they were once } life.” 

before me, captivating my whole soul, and causing } For several moments the old man spoke not again, 
me to live but in her presence; like you she was an while the tears fell thick and fast down his furrowed 
orphan unblest with wealth, and her native Jand was ' cheek. 

Scotland. She had left her home in early childhood, } « qyaye you never heard of your wife and child 
to live with one who was acquainted with her family, since?’ said the youth, 

and yet, she seemed to know but little of their histo- ‘ee Nothing definite, William. ‘Twenty years since, 


og" SS One eee ee I called at that house, which once had been my hap- 
with gold, for my last surviving parent bad died rich, | ¥ : 
py home, and it was vacant; the door was open and 


and I was the inheritor of the fortune. It was but I entered, but O, how changed it was from what. it 
a few months after the commencement of my ac- 


quaintance with Marion, before I tuld her of my love, | wp Abid ane ane walla werd qreqn- ene PPE. 
and the night-winds entered through the paneless 


d i 
a ee | wiudows, and the bat and owl reveled beneath the 


' ' : : 
alan a a ae on ce err ae 7 : roof with that freedom whieh made them feel it was 
. : y "their home, Ina state of mind bordering on distrac- 


neta d-raaerteonarcgnameierre tia tion, I left the spot, and inquired of a person who 


breast, and we vowed to live but for each other. In wad ag Fn AB . , 
one month afler we were married, and for many } eEOS BASS OF eS. Ore rae ee a CO 


years mine indeed was a happy life; although at iene. whe: had ones, nad ears, 

times, for the Jast year of our existence with each} ‘* They were strange people,” said he, * it is now 
other, she seemed melancholy, and several times did me four or five years since they left it, some say 
I find her in tears; when I pressed her to tell the | the husband ran away, and about a week after, the 
cause of her grief, she would endeavor to hide it and ; Wife took it into her head to go off with some other 
try to bring the smile back to her lips, but I saw that | an; and then I heard she was taken sick and died, 
this was forced, and I felt as if I hada right to her | 22d so I suppose that was the end of them. The 
confidence. At length jealousy took possession of my | house has stood empty ever since, and time and 
soul, and I fancied her every thought was given to a storms have used itrather roughly, until it don’t look 
rival; although on her bended knees she swore that | much better than some of its neighbors.’ 

her love toward me was as pure and strong as ever; ; ‘I did not stop to talk longer with the man, for I 
but I believed her not, even our boy conld not soften | 82W that he did not know me, although a few years 
my heart, and jealousy corroded every better feeling. | previous my face was familiar to him.’ 

* Late one evening, I returned to my home, my For many hours longer, Ricard and his guest still 
mind distracted by the misery of my thoughts during | sat by the fire and talked of the past, and the young 
the day, and as I threw open the door which led to | man laid plans for the fature, in which he endeavored 
the private parlor of my Marion, I beheld her—O, | to persuade the hunter to accompany him, but his 
God! must I say it—seated on the sofa with her arm | answer was still the same; he had been deceived 
around the neck of a stranger. ! once, and could never trust the world again. 





* William, at the thought of that scene, my brain | At‘an early hour the next morning, the young man 
grows dizzy, and I sometimes fear I shall go mad. departed from the cabin, and each felt ail the grief 
With the fury of a maniac I spraag upon tha stran- ; Which true friends feel at a separation. Ricard gave 
ger, nor loosed my hold until the blood gushed from this guest his blessing, and the youth thanked him for 
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es favors which he had bestowed, with all the | were wnat of os en om removed, ~ fe 
warmth of his young heart. assured acure could be performed, He administere, 
William did not return to the city where he had ; @ strengthening cordial, and then after many cheering 
spent so many years of misery and poverty, for his ; Words of encouragement he Jeft her, promising ,, 
parse now contained a thousand dollars in gold, and | ¢4ll again in the evening, He kept his word, by 
he resolved to invest this in such a manner, as in a | this time he was accompanied by many articles ¢ 
few years would double the amount; he therefore | ©o™/fort, and even luxary, the like of which had no, 
chose New York city for his fatare field ia which to blessed the home of the sick one for many years 
operate. Months passed away, and still William An arm-chair with soft cushions, fuel with a |j::), 
Falkland found no employment or business in which } stove in which to burn it, and a soft bed, too, anj 
to engage to advantage. One day when he was ; strengthening food for the body, all were placed be. 
strolling through one of the most fashionable streets | fore her at the expense of the young man. A fey 
of the city, he was the first to discover flames just } months passed by, and the old lady was once mor 
barsting from an upper window in the reat of a } restored to health; yet the physiciao did not desex 
large and elegant mansion; with hurried steps he as- ; her, but continued both his visits and his gifts; he 
cended to the front door and apprised the ininates of ; found she was intelligent and had seen better days, 
their danger, which had arisen from the eareiessness } and at length she told him her history:— 
of a servant. By his timely notice, and prompt ex- ‘ I was,’ said she, ‘ an orphan, but in early infan- 


| 





ertions in the affair, they were enabled to extinguish | cy was adopted by thoae who wereas kind to me as | 


the fire without much injury to the building, or alarm- | | ever parents could be, they knew but little of my 
ing the city. The lady, Mrs. Wilson, expressed the history, for they took me from a distant relative, and 
deepest gratitude for the noble manner in which the soon after left the place of my nativity. Fer many 
young man had acted, and pressed him to stay until years I lived with them and was happy, and when| 
her husband, who was a physician, should retarn ' arrived at womanhood, I became acquainted with 
from a professional visit which he was making in the | 
upper part of the city. William consented, and we | every reason to believe my love was appreciated and 
have to add, that he was soon after established in the | retarued, ‘True, I was poor, but his was a mind 
family of Doctor Wilson as a student of ae) ‘ that valued not gold, farther than it contributed to 
in which he made such rapid progress, that it was uot | | the wants of life. When he asked me to become his 
many years before he wag enabled to practice with } . bride, I did-not deceive him, but told him of the ob- 
unbounded success. scurity of my birth and my poverty. I had nothing 
ere" ; to offer in retara for his hand and fortune, but my 

CHAPTER Itt. 


one whom I afterwards leved to madness, and I had 





love, which was as pure and devoted to him, and not 
Tt was a cold, bleak and cheerless day in mid win- } to his gold, as it was possible for the mind of mortal 
ter, when the young physician, William Falkland, ' to conceive He told me he wished for nothing 
was called to attend one who was supposed by a more, and ina few months I became the bride of 
neighbor to be dying. With harried steps he hasten- ' Edward Burkly. O, how happy was my life, and for 
etl to the wretched home of the Invalid. He was years did I believe I should never know sorrow, 2 
told that slie was poor, and well he kaew the full : Jeast while Edward lived. I think I see him now, as 
meaning of the word, for he remembered his child- F ia times long gone by, when he entered our happy 
hood and early youth, and now that he had the pow- ' home and took our dear boy upon his. knee, ca- 
er, it was ever his wish to alleviate the needy, and: ressing him with fond words, and then looking 
that too without the expectation of recompense, be- | into my face with all a devoted father’s pride, would 
yond the pleasure of the thought that he had done exclaim, ‘ Maria, isnot our happiness too great to 
his duty. last?’ But I smiled at his. fears, for what could 
The sick woman, who was far advanced in years, | there ever be to mar it? nothing, for our fortune was 
lay on a hard and comfortless couch of straw, with ; more than ample for our gvery want, and we were 
no friend near her save the neighbor of whom we , surrounded by kind friends, who were ever ready to 
have spoken, and who wag no less destitute than her- } attend to onr slightest wish. But the destroyer came 
self, by the world she was deserted, such is too of- | at last, and froma quarter least expected. 
ten the fate of the poor. * One day my husband entered in haste, and told 
‘I shall mot trouble you Jong,’ said the invalid, +} me business called him from home for a week; and 
faintly, ‘for L am going where the wretched find rest, , bade me use every means, to enjoy myself and be 
and believe me, young man, Maria Burk)y needs it, happy with our child. Although our separation was 
for here she has known sorrow.’ to last only for a short period, still I was lonely, and 
‘ Be quiet, now,’ said the young physician, who ; in company with our child I spent many hours from 
riw ata glance, that poverty and a troubled mind’ my home, most of which were passed with those 
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oad them still for their kindness in the past, nor 
doubted but they entertained the same feelings for 
me, they had always done previous to my marriage. 


* The second evening after my Edward’s depart- | 


ure I again called on them, and found in their com- 
pany & stranger; he was near my own age, of the 
same complexion, and resembled me in features. As 


[ entered, Mrs. Donald, such was the name of the | 
lady who had ever been to me a mother, arose and | 


taking me by the hand, said most affectionately, 
‘ Maria, I have news that wil! surprise you, strange, 
but none the less true. I havetold you but little of 


your family, and until now I never thought it neces- | 


sary to inform you that you had a brother,’ then 
leading me toward the sofa, she introdaced me to the 
stranger. Surprise for the moment overpowered the 
faculty of speech, and when I came to reflect, I 
thought she must be jesting. But when she again 
declared her words were positively true, I believed 
her; and then the joy which he expressed at behold- 
ing me confirmed it. Uutil a late hour that evening 
did we sit and talk, when I no longer doubted that 
he was my brother. O, how I longed for the return 
of Edward, to tell him there was one in whose veins 
ran blood kindred to my own, for long had I given up 
the idea that such a being lived, except our child. 
But this Allan, the young stranger, refused to have 
me do, saying he sought me for some particular 
purpose, which at present must remain a secret, and 


if I mentioned anght to Edwerd, the knowledge that . 


And then he told me | * that moment Edward entered. The scene that 


he yet had a sister was vain. 
of a vast fortane, which in a few years we s‘iould in- 
herit from a rich old kinsman in our native country, 
but if he knew that [ was married to an American, 
he would withhold it, as from some peculiar faney 


or imagined wrong, he had taken a great antipathy | 
} ter recovering from the effects of the blows, Ailan 


proposed that I should return to our native land 


even to the name. 


‘Bat L will not stop to rehearse every stratagem 
which was practised to ruin my happiness with Ed- 


friends; envy alone prompted them, but having no 
suspicion of this, how easily was I duped. 

‘For several months he remained at Mrs. Do- 
nald’s, and almost every day I saw him, for their 
dwelling was near our own. His manner toward 


me was kind, gentle and affectionate, and all that 
| return, 


I could wish a brother to be, and when I learned 


that h 
oo eh. mm arene ki feaclg’ gete:hie ftom mx. paste ‘ried one who was every way worthy of him. They 


‘ were blessed with one child, a boy, who at an 
, early age was stolen from them by an old woman, 
| who had taken great offence at some trifling injury 


until the large allowance with which my husband 
furnished me was gone, but still I was not happy, 
for I fet that it was wrong to be so intimate even 
with a brother, without my husband’s knowledge ; 
but I had sworn not to reveal our relationship 
without his consent, and I was too conscientious 
to break my word, yet the promise I had made, so 


| ing, determined to bring about my rain. 


} of my son, when a young man. 
‘ she had come to America. 
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had cherished me in infancy and childhood. I wrought upon my tind that | became melancholy, 
‘for [saw that my husband’s feelings towards me 


were changing. Yes, he was jealous, for he saw 


: my altered manner, and fancied that [I loved him 


not. None knew the true cause of my unhappiness 
except my son,—and he, like me, was pledged to 
secresy,—and Mrs. Donald and her guest. When 
[told them my fears in regard to Edward, they 
laughed at the idea, and said that all would be 
well in a short time, and when he came to kaow 
the truth, he would love me the more, for the firm- 


, ness I had shown in keeping my word. Time pas- 


sed on, and still all remained the same; sometimes 
Allan would be absent from Mrs. Donald's for sev- 
eral months, and then he would return with such a 
plausible tale, I would again furnish him with 
money. He seldom visited our house, and never 
when my husband was at home, saying, he did not 


‘wish to give him cause for jealousy. I have said 


that in every act towards me, he seemed toact on- 
ly for my happiness, except the mystery which sur- 
rounded his request for secrecy. One evening 
when my husband was absent, he called, aud I in- 
vited him to take a seat on the sofa in my private 
parlor,where we could be free from interruption, 
that I might prevail on him to end this mystery at 


once, for I was determined no longer to endure 


this coldness of my husband. I begged him to re- 
main until he should return, and then disclose all, 


In the enthusiasm of the moment, I threw my arm 


around his neck with all the fondness of a sister; 


followed I cannot describe; after felling Allan up- 
on the carpet senseless, and leaving him for dead, 
he took every farthing of his property that he 
could turn to gold, and then left us, and I have 
never seen him since. The rest is soon told. Af- 


with him. [ consented, and soon after my arrival 


| le b 
ward, and by those too, whom I thought were my | there, I found out the imposition which had been 


practised upon me. Allan was not my brother, 


his motive for the past was money, with which I 
' had liberally supplied him,—while Mre. Donald, 


who was envious of my superior wealth and stand- 
I had now 
no home in America, and no money with which to 
I therefore remained in my native land 
with my son, who, when he became of age, mar- 


which she had accidentally sustained at the hands 
We learned that 


My son started in pur- 
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suit, and I accompanied him. Our search was in grain of gold, it would not be, in the lon 
vain, for we never heard from him more. My son ran, a much more valuable one, and be oat 


returned to his wife, but I remained, and have ev-| likely to’ health Ith 
er since existed in poverty and obscurity, and here | aiina ceratotimtnche et te happi. 


l expect to end my days.’ ) ness to the emigrant, than it now does. Bur 


‘Nay,’ said the young physician, ‘ for I think I | 25 things now are, he is fully certain of figq. 
know where your husband is, and I believe that 1 | ing one reality if he misses the other.— 
was that lost child.’ Should he find that his golden visions a; 

The old lady gazed on his features fora moment. | not realized and are not realizable, then h, 
*Ha!” she cried, * I did not think of it before, but finds himself in a healthy, pleasant country, 


now I see a resemblance. Bare your right arm, } os . : ; 
eld habe tet, tease the! maté-eF crow, Were itis easy to live in comfort withoy, 


above the elbow; for nature stamped such a one 29Y great exertion, and easy to acquire 
on the arm of my grandchild.’ ‘wealth, or what is better, a competence, 


The mark was there; and in a few days the old | with it. 
lady and the young physician were on their wayto A late writer says, he believes that “with. 


the cabin of Ricard, who had gone by a fictitious jg atwelvemonth, ten thousand souls wil! 


yong oy since he had left his home. ‘have been added tothe present population of | 
We will not describe the meeting between the California.” This is a low estimate | 


old couple, who had loved so fondly in youth; but ‘think, and at. least ten. shousaad under the 
all was explained and forgiven, and the authors of | W : 
their separation had Jong been jn eternity. The | mark. e have little doubt, that by the 


old people returned to their former home, and the frst of September next, there will have 
house was soon fitted up more elegantly than ever. been twenty thousand or more added to the 


The lost one was restored to his parents, and they number in the country on the 30th of Au 
removed to America, and dwelt near the home of | gust last. 


Edward Burkly. / One passage in the letter we have read 


with much regret which is : 


GOLD HUNTING. : “Every man engaged in hunting gold, and 


Thousands and tens of thousands are now | CVeTy one that visits the gold region, goes 
; ‘armed tothe teeth. Scenes of violence oc- 
wending, or soon will be wending, their way ' 


goat _> (cur; there is no security for life or property,” 
to California, Those who go thither with : &e, 

rational and modest expectations will not be; his is deplorable. We hope this state of 
disappointed, probably. They are certain, things is not quite so bad, though, and we 
we suppose, of finding some gold—it may be have seen published letters that give a much 
much. Butif they find none, we are not} more flattering account of the morals and de- 
sure that they ought to enrol themselves in’ portment of those who are digging for gold. 
the category of the unfortunate; for they; But it must be confessed that this is a pur- 
will find—what is infinitely better—a salu~ suit not well calculated to improve and ele- 
brious and delightful climate, with all the | vate the moral sentiments of those whe are 
softness and amenity of Italy, without her’ actually engaged in it—we mean those who 
swamps and malaria ; a fertile country, and) perform the manual labor required by the 
plenty of rich land of all varieties-wooded, | several processes of extracting and manipu- 
prairie, level, undulating, hilly, and moun- | lating. But the introduction of law and reg- 
tainous too, for those who love the moun-' ylations will no doubt remove much of the 
tains, and adapted to all sorts of rural and | yj}, if it cannot remove all. 

agricultural occupations—for planting, farm- x. 


cp, or on llieenhtet ete by apy; A Puzztr.—lIt is gravely asked by a critic, 
means certain,that if the whole gold region of | whether, when a short gentleman becomes 
fifty thousand square miles, more or less was} enamored of a tal! Indy, it can be said of 


merely a healthy, fertile country, without a him, that he has “ /adlen in love.” 





| 
| 
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1848.—AN ALLEGORY. 
A little babe was born to us, 
A short twelve-month ago: 
When first it came to greet our eyes, 
The babe was clad in snow. 
Our hours were spent in pleasure's halls, 
To celebrate its birth— 
Sweet hours—but they departed fast, 
‘Midst revelry and mirth: 


The lakes and rivers that were bound 
In hard and icy chains, 

Were dotted o’er with many groups 
Of merry skating swains, 

And every lip breathed happiness, 
And every eye was bright ; 

To honor this fuir infant child, 
To all was a delight. 


And fast the happy days rolled by, 
And faster grew the child; 
Till once, in smiling glee she stood— 
A playful maid, and wild : 
Now o’er her lovely face there fell 
A shower of liquid pearls ; 
And now ’t was light, and sparkling bright, 
Beneath her golden curls. 


Her fair and open brow was crowned 
With violet and rose ; 

Her breath was fragrant as the breeze 
That from some Eden blows. 

And in this sportive, happy girl 
A second change we see :— 

No longer playful, gay, and wild, 
Nor child, nor maid, was she. 


A blooming matron, passing fair, 
With cheek whose blush was deep 

As are the crimson-tinted clouds 
When morning rays first peep ; 

And o’er her graceful form was thrown 
A robe of deepest green ; 

And shining out among its folds, 
Like gems, the flowers were seen, 


And yet again, as time rolled on, 
Another change there came : 

The blooming matron was a queen— 
A proud and stately dame. 

Of golden grain, and purple grapes, 
A glittering crown she wore ; 

And with a queenly dignity, 
Her regal sceptre bore. 


A mantle of the richest shades, 
Begirt her zone around, 

Arranged in thick luxuriant folds, 
Depending to the ground. 

While yet she ruled in royal power 
A chitly blast swept by, 

Ane dark and angry were the clouds 
That flew along the sky. 


We looked in terror on our queen, 
But, ah, how changed was she! 

Her cheek was pale, and thin with age— 
Her white hair streaming free. 

We watched beside her fading form, 
Through lonely days of gloom, 

And smoothed her lone and cheerless path, 
Down to the silent tomb. 


And with a list’ning ear we caught 
Se. inet, faintest sigh; : 
remains we wrapt in shroud 
And closed her glazing eye. 
mn proud and stately dame— 
he gray-haired woman—only live 


Upon the page of fam®.  sMILY R. PAGE. 


MODES OF SALUTATION. 


_ Greenlanders have none, and laugh at the 
. idea of one person's being inferior to another. 
} Islanders near the Philippines take a_per- 
_son’s hand or foot and rub it over their face. 

Laplanders apply their noses strongly 
against the person they salute. 

In New Guinea they place leaves upon the 
heads of those they salute. 
| In the Straits of the Sound they raise the 
| left foot of the person saluted, pass it gently 
over the right leg, and thence over the face. 

The inhabitants of the Philippines bend 
very low, placing their hands on their cheeks, 
and raise one foot in the air, with the knee 
: bent. 

An Ethiopean takes the robe of another, 

and ties it about him, go as to leave his friend 
‘almost naked. 
The Japanese take offa slipper, and the 
' people of Arracan their sandals, in the street, 
and their stockings in the house, when they 
salute. 

Two Negro kings on the coast of Africa 
‘salute by snapping the middie finger three 
times. 

The inhabitants of Carmene, when they 
would show a particular attachment, open 
a vein and present the blood to their friend 
as a beverage. 

If the Chinese meet after a long separation 
, they fall on their knees, bend their face to 
‘the earth two or three times, and use many 
‘other affected modes. They have, also, a 
' kind of ritual, or “Acadeiny of Compliments,” 
‘ by which they regulate the number of bows, 
 genuflexions and words to be spoken on any 
‘occasion. Ambassadors practice these cer- 
;emonies forty days before they appear at 
' court. 

; In Otaheite they rub noses together. 
The Dutch, who are considered as great 
| 


ee 


~~ 


a 


~~. 
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eaters, have a morning salutation, common 
>among all ranks, “Smaakelyk eeten !” (May 
‘you eata hearty dinner!) Another is," Hoe 
vaart a awe ?” (How do you sail ?)—adopted, 
no doubt, in the early periods of the republic, 
when they were all navigators and fishermen. 
The usual salutation at Cario is,“How do 
you sweat ?"”—a dry, hot skin being a sure 


sign of a destructive, ephemeral fever. 


: Some author has observed, in contrasting 
‘the haughty Spaniard with the frivolous 
: Frenchman, that the proud, steady gait, and 
‘inflexible solemnity of the former were ex- 
: pressed in his mode of salutation, “Como es- 
‘ta % (How do you stand ?)—whilst the 
i“ Comment vous portezvous?” (How do you 
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carry yourself?) was equally expressive of 


the gay motion and incessant action of the 
latter. 


The common salutation in the southern | 


provinces of China, among the lower classes, 
is, * Yafan ?” (have you eaten your rice 2) 


In Africa, a young woman, an intended ; 


bride, brought a little water in a calabash, 
and kneeling down before her lover, desired. 
him to wash his hands. When he had done 
this, the girl, with a tear of joy in her eyes, 
drank the water. This was considered as: 
the greatest proof she could give of her fidel- 
ity and attachment, 


. , 
Tue Buriat or a Poor Woman.—Boyle, 
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| A Mr. Durgin was asked if he was ZOing to 





A ml ~ - _ 


Sezinc THE Evernant.—Some years a-, 
-acaravan was exhibited at Newfield, |. 
see it. He thought he should not, as * 
could see no particalar benefit in looking 
a bevy of wild beasts. 

“ Why, Yes, there will be,” said a wag. 
gish bystander. 

“ Wherein will the benefit lie,” qaoth \,. 
Durgin. 

“When you die, neighbor Durgin,” sai) 
the wag, “your corpse will be brought ov 
for the people to look at for the last time; 
and they will say, ‘Well, Durgin was q 


‘ pretty good fellow, ginerally honest, ut /¢ 
never seed the elephan 


zt.’ 3” 


Rather than have 
this said of him, at his death, Durgin con. 





the temperance lecturer, in his autobiography, sented to go'and-see the caravan. 


gives the following affecting account of his 

mother’s borial: ; Tis the Voice of the Sluggard,” surely 
that thus complains of a breakfast bell, in 
the Southern Literary Gazette :— 


‘© That breakfast bell—that breakfast be!ll— 
How punctually it tolls, 

At morning’s earliest dawn, the knell 
Of buckwheat cakes and rolls! 

The chimney may refuse to draw, 
The morning may be dark, 

But, spite of all domestic law, 

. The bell writ toe the mark! 





“There was no burial service read—none. 
My mother was one of God's creatures, but 
she had lived and died among the poor. | 
She had bequeathed no legacies to charitable | 
institutions and how could the church afford : 
one of its self-denying men to pray over her | 
pauper grave ? -She had only been an affec- | 
tionate wife, a devoted mother and a poor. 
Christian ; so how could a bell toll with any | 


ropriety as she drew near to her final res- ' as Bate es) 3 
ing pace ? No prim undertaker, who mea-/.... I don’t like to pay forfeits,” said a beau- 


sured yards of woe on his face according td tifal young lady at.a party. the other evening, 
the number of hat-bands and gloves ordered | and have all the fellows kissing me—i 


? . ” 
for the funeral, was there, and what need, makes me common property. 


. ‘ é ss } ; M ” k- 
then, of surpliced priest? Well, it was some |, Nothing is common which is dear,” meek: 
comfort tome, that my poor mother’s body ; ly replied her partner, as he imprinted a kiss 
on her half-averted cheek. 


could rest in hope, without the hired servir}") 7.) - r 
ces of either ; and I could not help feeling |_\\ / think that a very uncommon kiss, then, 
‘ she retorted, turning from him. 


and rejoicing that he who wept at the grave | 
of Lazarus, was watching the sleeping dust 
of his servant. Oh! how miserable, indeed | 
is the lot of the poor; a weary,, struggling, . 
self-denying life, and then a solitary death 
and an unblessed grave !” 















The astonishing phenomenon of two ves- 
sels having seen the American sea serpent 
‘ within so short a date—almost the same day, 
(and at such extraordinary distances from 
teach other—is now accounted. for, by the 

To carry religion, or rather the forms of it, | simple circumstances that one vessel saw the 
into a cold, stiff morality on the Sabbath, head, while the other only saw the tail of 
and cast the virtues of Christianity off like a | this decidedly the longest monster that is 
loose mantle, six days of the week, shows , known—on record.—Punch. 
that religion is abused, rather than used. 











---- 


' A few drops of oil of. Sandal-wood, which, 

To be unable to put up with bad or second ' though not in general use, may be easily ob- 
rate personages which fill the world, does not | tained, when dropped ona hot shovel, will 
betoken a very strong character; in com- diffuse a most agreeable perfume throughout 
merce, small change is as necessary as pieces | the atmosphere of sick rooms or other con- 
of gold, : fined apartments, 
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PILGRIM’S WAY SONG. 
I’m bound to the house of my Father; 
Oh, draw not my feet from the way, 


—~——~ ee wwe we ew eww eS ee. -~ - ~- “— . ~~ ewe 


Beautiful mountains, with their rich verdure, slo- 
ped away to smiling vales; on the hill side grazed the 
‘lowing herds, and in the meadows skipped the eport- 


f. 
Nor stop me these wild flowers to gather ; i lamb. 
They droop at my touch and decay! ) There was one bright spot in the foreground, from 
I think of the flowers that are blooming | which a crystal fount was sending up its pure refresh- 
In beauty unfading above, ing waters, which made its way dashing, foaming 
The wings of kind angels perfuming, | and leaping over every obstacle, until it hid itself in 
Who fly down on errands of love. the bosom of its parent ocean. 
Of earth’s shallow waters the drinking ; Beside this fountain sat a youthful maiden, ming- 
Is powerless my thirst to allay ; _ ling her tears with the stream. The weeping boughs 
Their taste is of tears while were sinking , of a graceful willow fanned her pale cheek, and the 
Beside them where quicksands betray. gentle breezes which nestled among its leaves, re- 


I long from the fount ever-living, 
That flows by my Father's own door, 
With waters so sweet and life giving, 
To drink and to thirst never more. 


turned her sighe with many an echo. 

> Two fair, bright sisters stood beside her, who, pity- 

‘img her sorrow, begged she would confide in them, 

, and they weuld be ker friends. 

The gold of this bright happy dwelling, 
Makes all lower gold to look dim ; 

Its treasures all treasures excelling, 
Shine forth and allure me to him. 


| She looked wistfully at them; then placing her 
, forefinger upon her lips, she pointed te the opposite 
| side of the tree, where steed the cause of all her 


The gems of this world I am treading : grief. 

In dust, where as pebbles they fie ; : ‘Heed him not, dearest,” suid the gayest of the 
To win the rich pearl that is shedding two, ‘heed him not; he dare not interrupt you while 

its lustre 8> pure from on high. ‘we are wear. Only tell us your sorrows; we have a 
For pains a torn spirit is feeliug, balm for every wound.’ 

No Balsam from earth it receives, ; With trembling accents, slow and irregular, now 
1 go to the tree that is healing, | hesitating, now deabting, she began to tell her trials. 

To drop in my wounds from its leaves, , IT was born,’ said she, ‘ in the lap of luxury, and 
A child that is weary with roaming, ‘ reared in the palaces ef nobles; earessed by friends, 

Returning in gladness to see ‘admired and courted by the world, I was never eatis- 
He Some end Me porgnt, | im coming ‘fied with happiness, bat, like the bee, roamed from 


My Father. I hasten to thee. | ower to flower, sipping only its sweets. Yet my 


SS —_————EEEE | restless spirit was ever on the wing. Each new joy 
desire for something mere, somethin 
FAITH AND HOPE. bee mempecyar ‘ : 
BY ELLA MOORE, ‘I was suddenly stopped ia my light career by an 
inten ‘admirer. He caught my ear by sweet and geatle 
I had a vision—so fair and beautiful it seemed, I words. He’said he had loved me leng and tenderly ; 
asked myself if it were not alla dream. My spirit he had sent me many an offer of marriage, bat I 
answered no. And when I awoke, I again asked if , would not hear them, and now he had come himeelf. 
it were not alla dream. My guardian angel answer- | He said his father was a great king, and lived in a 
ed no! } far distant country; that he owned vast empires, and 
I saw before me a lovely landscape, rich in every | would give them all to him; that he had many, very 
hue and dye. The setting sun had tinged the clouds many subjecte, who all held him in great esteem, but 
with gold and silver fringes, while here and there flit- | { must be his bride. He had surmounted innumera- 
ted o’er the azure vault, light fleecy clouds of vapor, ble obstacles to come to me, and ail he wished 
which seemed like the gossamer wings of angels hov- | was my heart. 
ering o’er the destiny of man. } «Foralong time I hesitated, and endeavored to 
Far, far off in the background lay the ocean, calm banish him from me, but he was too faithful to be thas 
as a sleeping infant, with many a white sail resting easily discouraged , and by slow degrees he won that 
upon ite bosom. It had caught the flaming hues of } heart which was at first so mach opposed to him. 
heaven, and was reflecting them in” its own bright | And, oh! with what rapture he held me to bis bosom, 
mirror, until it was hard to tell where sky and water and asked me a thousand times if I loved him and if 
met. Then came the rude and craggy shore, which | I would prove true—and as often did I renew my 


set up its mighty walls of defiance, saying, ‘So far vows. , 
shalt thou go, and no farther.’ ‘4 Fle then said he must leave me for a while, and 
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go to his father to report the glad tidings, and make hand-maidens. Yoa must go with us, and we 4; 
ready the marriage supper. He said I need give my- | prove to you that we are not false pretenders,” 

self no trouble to prepare a wardrobe, my garments; ‘Ah! I should like to go to my beloved; bu ; 
would all await me; he would have a spacioas man- | know not whither you will take me; it may be to t}, 
sion prepared for me, and a crown of great value, very one I hate.’ 

and at the appointed time I should come tohim, and = * Try us,’ said the graver sister. ‘ Our mission , 
I should be weleomed by an innumerable host. ‘love: we seek not to harm thee, but will soon lead 


‘ He, moreover, told me the way was rugged, and thee to the chosen of thy heart. We have a pass. 


‘ 


I would probably have many difficulties to encounter, | port to his presence—we are the escort he promised 
but he would send me an escort in whom I must have | to send you, yet you refuse to go with us. Yo. 
eutire confidence. ; doubt our veracity, and think we too would deceiy. 
* My beloved had no sooner gone than another lov- you; bat, believe me, dearest, he who so stealthi\y 
er presented himself at my feet. He told me he , whispers, ‘ stay,’ he it is who would deceive you. 
knew my former suitor well; that he would deceive , Take but a few steps with us, and you will prove 
me; I was too easily inveigled by his artful imsmua- his constancy.’ 
tions; his tale was alla fabrication to win me to; Ag the first sister spoke, he gathered his sable 
himself; his views were entirely selfish; that he had‘ robe around him, frowned and stamped upon the 
no such immense possessions as he boasted—and even | earth, and when the other sister took up the subjecr 
ifhe bad, it were a poor proof of bis affection to; with so much earnestness, he trembled in every 
leave me and send an escort to bring me to him. | nerve, shook his clenched hand, ad swore they 
Why not take me at once? Love needed no such | should not take her from him. This but tended {o 
preparation. ‘No! believe me, dearest, you see in } cause her to cling the closer; and hiding her face 
me one who will never leave nor forsake you. I am deep in their robes, she waved her hand and bid 
truly in possession of principalities and powers; my | him begone, but he moved not a step ti!! the sisters 
influence extends to the ends of the earth, and I will | bore her away fainting in their arms. 
give you of the good things of life, until you are sat- They made haste to the gates of the city of the 


isfied, Come, be mine, loved one, and see if my ‘ bridegroom, and having reached it, they said— Sic- 


. . ) 
assertions are not alitrue. I will send you no es- ‘ter, awake, awake; we are now at the gate of the 


cort, but will ever be at your side, ready to gratify great city, and your adored will be the first to wel- 
your every wish. Hesitate no longer; give me buat | come you.’ 


your hand, and I will win your heart. You shallnot She opened her eyes in astonishment, and, smi- 
fly from me; I will pursue you to the end of the | ling, said—‘I am ready to meet him. Make haste 
earth ere my hated rival shall possess you.’ to knock for admittance.” 

«Thus you see him at my side. Fly whithersoev- | The sisters each tapped gently at the door, when 
er | will, true to his word, he pursues me and tortures | it was instantly opened by the anxious bridegroom. 
me with his love. He sometimes makes me doubt | He clasped his beautiful bride to his bosom, and ask- 
and feel willing to give op him who has left me to | ed her why she had tarried so long, why so long de- 
contend with such a devoted rival, yet my heart } layed their meeting; but now that she was with him, 
seems only to live for him, even if he should prove : the past should be forgotten,—they were to live for 
Each morn and eve I think will bring the es- | the foture. ‘And now, my beloved, I musi take you 


PAM mm 


false. 
eort and bear me away to him; but each rising sun to my father; he, too, waits to welcome you. He is 
only awakes me to sorrow, and his setting tells me | the King of Kings, the Lord of Lords, and will wel- 
another day has gone, and yet I remain alone. I | come you as the bride of his wel! beloved son,’ 

say alone—for, oh! how willingly would I forsake fa- ; Thus saying, he threw his own priceless robe 
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ther, mother, property and friends, could I but fee 
sure of his love, and not torture myself with the sus- 
picions created by his hated rival,’ 

The sisters had given attentive audience to all she 
said; and now that she could no longer speak for 
tears, they gently stepped forward, and each taking a 
hand, they kindly raised her from the earth, imprint- 
ed a kiss pon her forehead, and bade her take cour- 
age. 


around her, and bound a chaplet upon her brow, in 
which his father’s name was written; and placing a 
string of pearls about her neck, upon which a golden 
harp was suspended, he took her by the hand and 
led her into the presence chamber of his father. 
There the cherubim and seraphim veiled their faces, 
and angels threw their crowns at his feet. 


—. 


As she entered, one long, loud barst of praises fil- 
led the vault of heaven; she was hailed by an innu- 


‘We have just come from your true lover,’ said merable coinpany as the well beloved, the bride elect 
the beautiful light hearted sisters; ‘and he who thas } of the Son of God. She had a new song put into 
hides fom our view, well knows that we are his } her mouth, and her happy spirit sung loud anthems to 
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vals between, which made such agreeable 
‘music during his minority, was now becom~ 
ing more and more monotonous. His ears 


ais who had given himself for ber, and sent his am- 
passadors to conduct her to such a haven of rest. 
Nothwithstanding her own happiness was so great, 


she still remembered the loved ones she had left be- 
hind, and turning to her companions, said—‘ Go, 
beautiful Hope, sister of Truth and Piety, go cheer 
onward those weary pilgrims, and take Faith, your 


were itching for an unbroken silver chime. 
He longed to behold every burning spark 
that radiated from his anvil, moulded into 
current coins of a similar color. But reason 
or experience convinced him that such a phe- 





ister, with you, to arm them with resolution.’ : : " 
bey Ae | nomenon, even in this wonder working age, 


was not to be expected. 

It must be acknowledged to the disparage- 
-ment of our Smithy, that he had an inordi- 
:nate love for the * root of all evil.” Some 
’ within the periphery of his acquaintance had 

acquired large fortunes in a point of time not 
much exceeding that which ‘finished the 
»growth of Jonah’s gourd, and were living at 
‘ease. This was the state to which Mr. 
} Smith aspired,—to which he looked forward 
‘with a dea! of satisfaction. He.had been 
brances, except a thrifty little wife whose ; narrowly searching for a by-way that would 
head and heart were overflowing with good | save him a life-long journey to the dominions 
sense and good nature, and who had bles- | of weakh. To accomplish his purpose, it 
sed her husband with a lusty specimen of | was neither his desire nor design to abandon 
humanity in miniature,—a boy browning in . his trade—at least until he had reached the 
the sunshine ef his seventh summer. ‘summitof his ambition—but to put another 





STICK. TO YOUR TRADE. 


BY W. J. ANNABLE. 

At the age of twenty-one, George Wash- 
ington Smith was master of his trade, and 
eight years subsequently sole proprietor of 
his former master’s establishment, and owner 
of a snug little domicil, free from all encum- 


~~ 











Now if there is a cluster of cottages in 
Connecticut, half buried in a green umbrage 
of elms and maples, the census of whose in- 


-¢ron ia the fire. Unfortunately (?) he pos- 
, sessed a surplus of that commodity usually 
‘termed Yankee ingenuity. Had he expend- 





mates does not contain the name of Smith, 
you may set the name down as decidedly an- 


‘edit in hisown line of business he would 
’ probably now have been a richer, though per- 
ti- yankee. I doubt whether 1n such a place haps nota wiser man. Now this surplus 
the peeple go to meeting. Wherever you ; commodity was expended in this wise. 
can detect a tapering church spire, my word) After much deliberation, during which he 
for it, the sound of a bellto which it vibrates, ; had tasked his mechanical genius pretty se- 
will reach the ears of a Smith,—and teu | verely, Mr. Smith became satisfied in his 
chances to ene that he is deacon. ;own mind that he would invent a thrashing 
Bat the Smith with whom we have todo machine, which would be a decided im- 
was a black smith. Who ever heard a story | provement on any that had fallen under his 
about a vulgar blacksmith? Nobody; for;:inspection. Accordingly he divulged his 
nobedy in this fastidious age thinks of wri- ‘scheme to his better half, and ventured to 
ting one; and yet I doubt if Achilles, of | observe that he should like 40 use one of her 
world wide renown, had been itnmortalized | chambers fer a werk shop. Mrs. Smith of- 
in Homeric song, but for a fabled blacksmith. | fered no serious objection to his appropriating 
Being a superior workman, Mr. Smith had ja room for any purpose he pleased, provided 
never been necessarily idle, and, so far as is {he did not make a pig's pen of the whole 
known, never idle from inclination. Every; house. But she did think tbat her husbard 
body within his jurisdiction had their work ;had as much business on his hands as he 
done by him or under his immediate inspec- ,could wish for, without learning another 
ion, and as his customers generally paid /trade; and she said as much. 
well, it was naturally supposed that Mr.; I've quite a notion of being ae well off as 
Smith was a money-making man. So in- some of our neighbors, Martha, said Me. 
deed he was and always had been. But } Smith; and I see no reason why we can’t be. 
some evil spirit had allured him tothe be-, Weare able to earn a geod living now, 
lief that he was not making money fast said Martha; and{ hope we always may be. 
enough. He had possessed himself of the’ Always! echoed George Washington ; 
idea that Fortune dropped her treasures into. why, my sisews are not made of iron, Mar- 
his leather apron rather grudgiogly—dollar ; tha. Do you think I should never grow old ? 
by dollar. The chink—chink, with ioter-; Ob, no; Ihepe to see you quite a venem- 
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ble old gentleman, yet; and Martha stroked; Still he was determined to make a tria\_ 
the hair back from Smithy’s brown forehead. | George was; and ina few days, Martha’; 
There was rather too much coal dust thereon, | kitchen chamber—withal an important par, 
jast then, to tempt her lips. A pretty figure | for a thrifty housekeeper to give up all righ, 
I should make, she added, an old woman ,and titles to—was converted into a machin, 
hanging on a young husband’s arm. Oh, | shop—conditionally, mind you. No idea 
es, we hope you’! grow old as fast as your | had Martha of living ina pig’s pen—not she 
jittle wife does. / So George was bound—iron bound, (he Said,) 
Never fear, little wife, never fear ;—I | by a solemn promise, to keep every shaving 
shall grow old fast enough, and gray fast ‘every particle of sawdust within his own ju. 
enough, and crooked fast enough—any thing | risdiction. ‘This was agreed to while May. 
but rich fastenough. But who is to pro-!tha was helping him to arrange his imple. 
vide for us when we are too old to provide for ments, &c. 


ourselves? Answer me that, litle wife. Now Martha was none of your peevish, 
He that provides for the ravens, stalwart fretting, fault-finding, scowting and scolding 
husband ; wont he? answer me that. ; wives, and having once expressed her opin. 


fe 


Oh—ah—yes ; but if we don’t do for our- | jon respecting her husband’s intentions, and 
selves, what then ? : finding him still determined to carry out bis 
Why, live on the fruits of our indolence | plans, she readily lent him a helping hand. 
and fo ly. What should we deserve better? } The work was begun in good earnest; and 
Nothing, nothing, to be sure, and if we as Mr, Smith could not well be in two places 
don’t lay by enough when we can lay it by, at once, his anvils were handed over to his 
to support usin old age, whom shall we! apprentices. The consequence was, their 
have to blame but ourselves ? ‘jobs accumulated on his hands, and were not 
Nobody of course. But we are laying by.} completed when required. 
Every ome we have laid by a capital sum. The wind preceding a storm sighs like a 
Little enough, Martha, little enough.— | breaking harp, and the laughter of a sylvan 
One, two, three, four handred dollars a year. ' brook is subdued into a deep and ominous 
Poh-o-o-h ! little wife. ‘murmur. So, at leogth among Mr. Smuth’s 
Well, that’s something I’m sure. Some-} best customers, complainings were heard; 
thing worth the while I think. : bat it was some time before they reached his 
Bah! we are getting rich like the crow! earsand when they did, no change for the 
that had to fillthe pitcher with pebbles be-} better was perceptible. The cause of Mr. 
fore he could get the water. Smith’s neglect of his business no one in the 
Well, he got the water at last, didn’t he ?{ neighborhood could divine. The secret, how- 
Say, didn’t he getthe water? Aha! And! ever, was out at last, and the curious flucked 
the little wife playfully boxed her Smithy up- ‘to see the wonderful thrasher, but ‘ No Ad- 
on each ear alternately. mittance ” was written on his features in 
Yee-e-s, stammered the stalwart husband ; ' such legible lines, that the visits were not re- 
and he covered the assailed points with his} peated. That was not all. One by one, his 
brawny hands. ! ' customers began to fall off and patronize bis 
Weil, then, all we have got to do is to fol-! rival over the way. Still the apprentices 
Jow the crow’s example to get what we want. | had plenty of work; and Mr. Smith, over 
If we are industrions and patient and perse- | the structure on which his fortune was to be 
vering, there'll be noneed of envying our built, toiled on. It employed his hands by 
rich neighbors. Let them enjoy their thou- day, and was the idoPof his dreams by night. 
sands in their own way. They are nota Setting the machinery in motion in bis sleep, 
whit happier than we, I’ll be bound. As for} he would throw into the receptacle sheaf al- 
your making a machine, I am sure I have n't} ter shea‘, while to his inconceivable delight, 
a bit of faith init. You've got a good trade, } every kernal that rolled out npon the floor, 


George, and have as much work as you can | was instantaneously moulded into a golden 
turn off; and I advise you to stick to it. coin; and every bundle of straw—snuff and 

George was not ill-matured, but obstinate | all—after being whipped about in the air, 
sometimes, especially when he had once | settled down into a huge package of bank 
made up his mind. He couldn't help believ- | notes of one thousand dollars each, payable 
ing that his litle wife had the best of the ar-} on demand. Ugh! whatan Astorian fortune 
gument. The only reply he made was,} was his! Suddenly ascream from his wife 


Well, we'll think of it—we’ll see; and he dispels the vision, gold coins, bank notes and 














left the house apparently in good humor. ‘all—all but the machine. George! George 
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Ps Washington Smith! let go myhair! Why, 
| what are you dreaming about ? 


Mr. Smith relaxes his hold of his imagi- 
nary sheaf, utters an apologetic groan, and 
dreams again. 

At length Mr. Smith gave the finishing 
stroke to the offspring of his genius, and 
nothing was now to be done but to test its 
utility. Mr. Smith’s bosom swelled with 
pride and satisfaction, as he surveyed its 
wheels and cranks moving with such clock- 


‘ 


like regularity. As he was one morning es-. 


timating the probable cost of the invention, 
one of his neighbors halloed to him. 

Good morning, Mr. Smith. 

Good morning, Major. 

Have you been downto Benson’s to see 
the thrashing machine ? 

The what? Mr. Smith was astounded. 

The thrashing machine. 
in operation there, and they say it will thrash 
out grain as fast as two men can feed it. 

I don’t believe it! thundered Smith, as 
his astonishment gave place to dismay. I 
don’t believe it! 

Major Bliss had had a great deal of black- 
smithing done at Mr. Smith’s shop, but was 


‘help for it. 


invented that could hold a candle to it, and 
there never will be. I challenge the whole 
nation of Yankees—my kith and kin inclu- 
ded—to bring forward anything to compare 
with it. 

Every word of this harangue sank like 
lead upon Mr. Smith’s heart, and his bril- 
liant hopes sank with them. He sawet a 
glance the superiority of the invention over 
his own. He couldn’t he/p seeing it. Fain 
would he have found some defect ; but both in- 
ventor and invention defied him. And when 
the former mentioned the price of his ma- 
chine he was satisfied it was ail over with 
him. It was ten dollars less than his would 
cost at the lowest estimate. ‘This wasa_ se- 
vere blow to Mr. Smith, but there was no 
Just as hé was about to lay his 


eager hand upon the prize, it was snatched 


There is one’ 
' be rich was as unshaken as ever. 


But his determination to 


beyond his reach. 
He had 


‘resolved and he would perform. 


With a heavy step he returned to his home 
and after brooding a while over his disap- 


'pointment fell back upon his ingenuity. A 
‘few weeks aftera finished corn sheller, ready 
to go into operation, was announced to Mar- 


among the first to withdraw his patronage, | 


when he found the proprietor thereof had 
withdrawn his superintendence. As he was 


first to find out the secret of Mrs, Smith’s | 


kitchen chamber he was also first save one, 
to tell her husband he had better stick to his 
trade. The Major enjoyed his neighbor’s 
confusion mightily, though he appeared not 
to notice it. 

Come, said the Major, blandly, come, go 
down and see it; I’m going. 


; 
/ 


‘ 


tha from the head of the stairs. Come, Mar- 
tha, come up and see how nicely it works.— 
It does the buisness toa T. 

Martha went. Mr. Smith presented his 
child with anear of corn, and setting the 
machine in motion, the yellow kernels rat- 
tled out upon the floor, and the cobs like a 
newly fleeced sheep, bounded about half way 
across the room. Another and another ear 
was presented with the same result—and a 
triumphant, There, little wife! broke from 


Mr. Smith could not well object to the, the inventor’s lips. 


proposal, and they went. 

There it stood in Benson’s barn—a sim- 
ple, beautiful, perfect model of a thrashing 
machine, in full operation, with a half-bushel 
in front rapidly filling with the shining grain, 


4 


while on the opposite side stood the inventor, | 


exultingly flourishing the sheaves and plung- 
ing them into the receiver head foremost. 

That works admirably! exclaimed the 
Major, striking his palms together with en- 
thusiasm. 

We had better examine a little before pro- 
nouncing judgment, suggested Smith. It 
may not always work as well. 

_ Ay gentlemen, cried the iventor, exam- 
ine throughout from top to bottom, inside and 


out; keep an eye on its movements and de- | 


tect an imperfection if you can. 
do it gentlemen. 


how. There never was a thrashing machine 


You can’t 


; 
, 
‘ 


Martha said she was pleased that the thing 
was done; but just then her eye fell on the 
huge machine in an opposite corner, and it 
met her glance with a malicious and ominous 
grin. Still Martha was pleased. 

Mr. Smith’s next step was to get the thing 
patented, and in the mean time, two machin- 
ists were employed to manufacture several 


: dozens after the original. Butalas! he had 


/ 


i 
/ 


4 


not disposed of half a dozen, before he recei- 
ved indirect information that be was to be 
prosecuted for mechanical plagiarism, The 
long of the matter shortened was, that our 
Smithy, in this last adventure, sank a thou- 
sand dollars, lost a portion of his good temper, 
and caused his little wife a sad erying spell. 
I told you, you had better stick to your 
trade was the consoling salutation that greet- 


It can’t be improved no ‘ed him wherever he went. He wondered 


why people could n't mind their own busi- 
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ness, and let his alone. His mortification 
and disappointment soon began to wear off; 
and in the same proportion his determination 
to become rich gathered fresh strength. 

I wonder what is to come next? sighed 
Martha, as she listened to the clang and the 
clatter, the filing and grating overhead. | 
should think ke had enough of it. 

But no; Mr. Smith was not yet satisfied 
with the acqusition made to his humble for- 
tune. He had no reasonto be. Day after 
day he toiled on—nobody, not even Martha, 
knew what. Before she was aware of it the 
anxious wife would repeat to herself the ex- 


clamation she was constantly expecting to- 
hear from the head of the stairs, Come Mar- | 
Bu 


tha, come and see how nicely it works. 
she never heard it again... All at once the 
clatter ceased, and she heard her husband 


coming down stairs as conveying a heavy » 


burden. With her heart in her mouth, she 
ventured to look out of the window. She 


had no sooner done so, than her clear, mu- | 


sical Jaugh went ringing from room to room 
like an echo trying to escape. 
What are you laughing at, Martha ? tartly 


inguired Mr, Smith, with a litle confusion | 


of face. 
True to het yankee birth, Martha replied 
to the question by asking another. 


Why George! what have you been doing | 
now ? and she pinched her plump cheeks to. 


conceal the roguish dimples. 
Inventing something new. 


And | don't 


think I have infringed on anybody’s rights | 


this time, 

But what is it? It’s such an odd looking 
thing. 

What should it be but a horse rake ? 

To rake horses, dear ? 


To rake hay. You know better than to | 


ask such a question as that. 
Oh! 
Q-o-0-oh ! as if you didn’t know better. 
Where are you going with it? 
To the barn ; and to-morrow I'll show you 


something that ‘Il make you ‘oh’ to some, 


nurpose. So saying, he took up his latest 
invention and strode away. 


The morrow came—a clear bright day as— 


ever shone upon a hay-maker. At an early 
hour in the afternoon, Mr. Smith, had every- 


thing in readiness. His horse was attached | 


to the shafis, and George Washington Smith, 
Jr., was mounted. 

Now, George, my boy, said Mr. Smith, 
stationiog himseif inthe rear, start ahead a 
bittle. 

The bey leesened the rein with a chirrup. 
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|. Steady, steady; hold him in, sonny .— 
Steady, hold him in, Saul of Tartary ! e;. 
claimed Mr. Smith, in an agony of delight 
how it rolls up the hay !—Steady.George, — 
Sure enough, how it rolls up the hay! |; 
could hold no more; and Mr. Smith bore 
upon the lever that was to cause the appara. 
dus to turn a sort of summerset, and leave jis 
load behind. Butit did notturn. He press. 
ed harder, and some part giving away, i; 
flew over against the horse’s heels with the 
suddenness of thought. © This diabolical as. 
'sault upon bis rear was repelled by the met. 
tled steed with becoming spirit. Mr. Smith 
sprang for the animal’s head, but it was to 
late. Away went rider and hurse, the latte; 
strewing his path with splinters and frag. 
ments of his master’s handiwork. But the 
alarmed father saw nothing, cared for noth. 
ing, butthe son. Whata fortune he would 
have then given to have his boy restored 
safely to his arms. 
_. George Washington Jr., struggled bravely 
to maintain his seat, and check the enraged 


animal that was bearing him with the speed 


of the wind over the field ; but in vain. In 
a few seconds he was thrown, 
George ! my dear boy ! are you killed? ex- 


| claimed the father, coming up at full speed, 
‘and panting for breath, Have I killed 


you ? 

I guess you'd think so replied the little /el- 
low, clasping his knee with both hands. By 
darn! pa! I'il never ride another horse rake 
for ye. 

No; you needn’t, 
_ knee. 

The wounded limb was bared. A slight 
bruise was the only injury he had received. 
| Never did angel return to high abode bur- 
| dened with such gratitude as gushed up from 
Mr. Smith’s heart at that moment. Having 
' satisfied himself that his son was not seri- 
ously hurt: he was enabled to breathe more 
freely, and set out io pursuit of his horse.— 
| Entering acopse of birch, he came to a fence 
_—and there—on the opposite side—lay the 
object of his search, with the broken stake 
plunged into his body. Mr. Smith laid hold 
of the bridle. Dead! muttered he between 
his teeth. He walked around him. Dead, 
assure as death! He raised the animal’s 

head, Dead as a door-nail ! 
_ Fora moment Mr. Smith reflected, then 
turned homeward, setting his foot down at 
every step likea man determined to go on 
/ purpose. Proceeding directly to his work- 
shop, he bolted the door ; and presently such 


Bat let me see your 


a 


_ }aclashing and crashing as Martha heard 


cover ner head, never before met her ears.— 
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It was too much 
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for human endurance. Has-— 
ening to the door, and finding it secured, she | 
applied het lips to the key-hole. 

George ! 

A terrible blow was the only response from 

ithin. 
; George Washington Smith! in a more au- 
thoritative tone. 

What, Martha ? 

What in the name of all creation are you 


doing. 

In the name of all creation, I am inventing 
something new. 

Are you crazy 2 

Never was more rational in my life. 

Let me in, then, and your ears shall tingle 
for this. 

My ears? Then [wont let you in. 

Then[ wont let you out. And making 
the door doubly secure with her broom-stick, 
Martha went down stairs, humming a tri- 
umphant air; and Mr. Smith continued his 
work of demolition, unmolested. At the ex- 
piration of half an hour, Martha heard her 
name called. 

Martha, would you like to come in now? 

No, I thank you ; I don’t care about it. 

There was a brief pause. 

Yould you like to come out, Mr. Smith? 

Come, Martha ; I’m in no mood for jesting. 
Open the door, and I'll show you what I’ve 
invented. 

Martha at length yielded, and went in.— 
Everything in the shape of threshing ma- 
chines and corn shellers had disappeared, and 


in the centre of the room rose a huge pyramid | 


of fragments surmounted by a board, on 
which was inscribed G. W. Smith's Patent | 
Oven Wood ! 

There, Martha; 1 hope that will please 
you. At any rate, itis the last of my inven- | 
ons. I am going to take my place again at 
the anvil, and there I shall stick. 

A good resolution, which is not broken to 
this day, And every apprentice, at the age | 
of twenty-one, has to listen to the preceding | 


sketch, in substance, from Mr. Smith’s own | 


lips, which he invariably concludes in this ‘ é 
is the long drop, headed by a very small top; 


wise: Now, boys, you've got a good trade ; | 


and, come what will, do you stick to it. us 
‘ stones, set round with brilliants, 


| of a plainer description are of pink or blue 





Dr. Doddridge once asked his little girl (six years 


of age) how it was that everybody loved her? She | 
replied, ‘* Indeed, papa, I don’t know, unless it is: 


‘tunity for mentioning a very usefal article 


that I love everybody.”’ 





Cutty ,.—The ever renewed hope of the world ; 
God's problem waiting man’s solution. 
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sage should be perfectly plain. 


‘thick links of gold. 
‘ tening shawls, collars, &c., are in a variety of 
' patterns ; the most favorite of which are elus- 


° 
oo 
. 
oe 


FOREIGN FASHIONS. 

The bonnets of the present season, at least 
those worn in plain out-door dress, are chiefly 
of velvet and beaver; these bonvets are usu- 
ally lined with satin of some light and gay 
color, or with white satin, For the carriage- 


: drive, satin bonnets, either drawn or quilted, 


are very generally worn. With these satin 
bonnets a small veil of either black or white 
lace should be worn. It may also be men- 
tioned that black lace is much employed in 
trimming velvet bonnets, either black . or 
colored. Velvet dresses are very generally 
worn this winter. They have the advantage 
of being equally suited to evening and out- 
door costume, especially as it is now custom- 
ary to make two corsages—the one quite high 
to the throat, and the other of a form suited 
to evening dress. The favorite tints for vel- 
vet dresses (beside black, which is: always 
fashionable) are dark green, garnet color, 
brown, and very dark carnation. Itis scarce- 
ly necessary to observe that a high velvet cor- 
The sleeves 
may be quite tight and plain, and may either 
fasten closely at the wrist, or may be left wide 
enough to allow the hand to pass through, at 
the same time sufficiently short to show the 
muslin under-sleeve. The front of the low 
corsage should be ornamented with a drapery 
or folds of velvet; the short sleeves may also 
be edged with two or three narrow folds. 
The low corsages of velvet dresses are usually 
sloped somewhat toa point in front of the 
bosom; but chemisette of worked muslin, 
trimmed with lace, rises above the velvet cor- 


' sage, partially covering the bosom and shoul- 


ders. Bracelets are gradually becoming lar- 
ger than they have been for some time past. 


' A favorite pattern is a chain composed of 


Gold brooches for fas- 


ters of foilage in dead and bright gold, coiled 
serpents, true lovers’ knots, &c. War-rings 
are now scarcely ever worn, except in full 
evening dress. The most fashionable pattern 


both top and drop consisting of large colored 
Ear-rings 


enamel, surrounded by a gold setting, either 
plain or worked, 
The present season affords a fitting oppor- 


called the agrafe chatelaine, or page. The 
purpose of this new invention is to enable a 
Jady to raise her dressywhen walking, by 
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another mode than the ungracefal and incon-) Tue Pitcairn IstanpeRs.—The populatio, 
venient one of holding it up with the hands. | of Pitcairn’s Island amounts to one hundred and fo,. 
The agrafe chatelaine consists of a bright ty, of whom seventy-one are males, and Sixty-nine 
steel chain, to one end of which is attached a females, and the present chief magistrate is Geory, 
hook, serving to suspend it from the waist. Adams, the son of John Adams, one of the weg 
To the lower end of the chain there is affixed peers of the Bounty. The island contains about fon, 
a kind of clasp, something similar to a pair hendred acres of land, which is fit for cultivation 
of tweezers. Round the ends, where the and which might supply two thousand inhabitants 
clasp catches, small pieces of velvet are fixed, 4; only sixty acres are in use, that amonnt bein, 


0 as to prevent any injury lo & dress of the fully sofficient for existing wants. Formerly, {),. 
most delicate material, when inserted on it. j; : ' 
absence of water, of which there is not a sing\. 


These chains are easily fixed and removed. _. : : 
We need not dwell on the convenience which *?"'"5° the ielatd, was Seed to be an incuperabic 
objection to living upon it, but this is now obviated 


a lady, either in town er country, must expe- ; 

rience in being enabled to walk in wet or dir- d the ieid of well pereerny tanks, oe enable 

ty weather with her hands free and unencum- ; '"° Tesi@ents not only to collect enough for them. 
selves, but also to supply the vessels that visit them, 


bered. Two only of these agrafes are usu- of , 
ally employed ; but most ladies, we think, The condition of the entire community, as regards 


would consider three more convenient—one | intelligence and morality, is spoken of by all visitors 
on each side, and one behind. We must not , in high terms, and they are likened in their appear. 
omit to mention that the hook is inserted in a ,ance and general arrangements to one of the better 
small slit, about the size of a button hole, sort of villages in England. They consider that they 
which is entirely concealed among the plaits are English subjects, and acknowledge no other 
or gathers in the upper part of the skirts of supremaey or allegiance. 
the dress. 
a ; The true nobleman is he who received his coronet 
Every human female, be her size, age, &e., what from the hands of God. We recognize no other. 
they may, is to all inteats and purposes, a mere girl, | The poor man, by the immutable and truth-telling 
antil her affections have been called out. How infi- | law of his nature, feels that he is equal to the rich, 
nitely beantiful is the perfeet woman! Not in figure | though the one bares his brawny and sun-burnt arms 
merely, but mainly im mrnp and soun! What : to the rude toil of the shop and the field, and the oth- 
earthly attractions can compare with hers? Yet dis- } er dreams his life away in effeminate idleness. De- 
appointed love blights them all, and renders her a ru- ; mocracy, in its purity, knows no diffierence between 


éned beauty--ruined totally and forever! the poverty stricken of the hovel and the nabob of 
MEE RB PETES ‘the palace. On its broad platform stand shoulder to 


In the course of our life we have observed many a | shoulder, the poorest and richest of the Jand. 
fair creature by nature in various respects, kind - 
hearted, and if weighed in the balance, positively ; A professor in a university, during a botanic lec- 
amiable, destroy ali her future prospects by a pea- ; ture, took great pride in a diseovery he had made of 
chant for flirtation. a very wacommon species of the nettle, which, he in- 

, formed the anditory, possessed every other property 
e- | of the nettle but that it did not sting. A wag in the 


~~ 
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A well bred young lady never permits a lover, b : , 
cauee ot “4 dioptay the slightest disre- } secret, had unluckily changed the specimen, and in- 
spect or familiarity. His affection should be as } tfoduced the common nettle in its room. ‘* You see, 


chaste as that portrayed in the following lines:— gentlemen,” said the professor, “that it does not 
“ Rise, lady ! mistress, rise ! ; sting.”? He then applied his hand to it, and quickly 


The wight hath tedious beén ; added, “* Confound it, but it does though!’ 
No sleep hath fallen into my eyes, 

Nor slumbers made me sin. 
Is not che 0 saint then, say. : Macauley, in his new history of England, remark- 


site Sarat sihaninal sn scmeianatdiall : ing on the Puritan character, uses this language— 

6 ig xb ‘* The Puritan hated bear-baiting , not because it gave 

Ps. one : he heantins ta oe — , pa ~ pain to the bear, but because it gave pleasure te the 
es, as far as our means permit, with a ” | Raakinshal 90 

dences, not enly elevates the thoughts and harmoni- 

zes the mind, but isa sort of homage we owe tothe; The chain of love is made of fading flowers, but 

gifts of God and the labors of man. The beautiful; that of wedlock of gold—lasting as well as beauti- 


is the priest of the benevolent. ful! 
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BY EMILY R. PAGE. 





Green Mountain Gem! detightful name ; 
To every heart it lays a claim; 

'T is all that’s bright, and fair, and pure, 
A chaste, discerning mind tc lure. 


Although this valued pearl is found 
Where chiming rills forever sound, 
Among the lofty mountains green— 
'T is clothed in brilliant glittering sheen 


And all its snowy sheets unfold 
Some sage advice, before untold— 
Some witty phrase, or sparkling jest, 
Or moral thought, in fiction dressed ; 


Enchanting tales of guileless love, 

Of warm young hearts together wove— 
The work of roguish Cupid’s darts, 
Who, though he ’s blind, possesses arts. 


But fairest, brightest, purest glows 
The jewel that most lustre throws-— 
That binds and dazzles every eye ; 

'T is heaven’s own gift, sweet poesy, 


Its sweet unfading numbers cheer 

The weary heart, that’s lone and drear ; 
It makes the stricken mourner glad, 
Whose soul is gloomy, dark and sad. 


Ten thousand thanks for thee, bright Gem, 
Outshining e’en a diadem ; 

A generous heart most freely gave, 

The gift that all might wish to have. 


Bradford, Jan., 1849. 
—_—_——_ 


POLITENESS. 
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n on being presented with a bound copy of 


rr 


{sequence that she should be in the habit of avoid- 
ing whatever is disgusting or offensive to others, 
bye of always preferring their pleasures to her own. 
If she bas the last, a very little intercourse with 
} the world will teach her the first. 
; Coarseness and vulgarity are the effect of the 
‘ education and habit ; they cannot be charged upon 
nature. True politenass may be cherished in the 
, hovel as well asin the palace, and the most tat- 


‘ tered drapery cannot conceal its winning charm. 
¢ 


_ As far as consistent with your situation and 
: duties, early accustom your children to an inter- 
course with strangers. I have seen young persons 
who were respectful and polite at home, seized 
/ with a most painful and unbecoming'bashf{giness as 
{ | soon asa guest entered. ‘T'o avoid nae. allow 

your children to accompany you as ofien as possible. 
| Occasional interviews with intelligent and culti- 

vated individuals have a great influence on early 
character and manners, particularly if parents evi- 

dently place a high value upon acquaintances of 
; that description. I have known the destiny ofa 
} whole family greatly changed for the better, by the 
| friendship of one of its members with a person of 
| superior advantages and correct principles. 





a eee 





CORRECT SPEAKING. 


We advise all young people, to acquire in early 
life the habit of using good language, both in 
speahing and writing, and to abandon as early as 
possible the use of slang words and phrases. The 
; longer they live the more difficult the acquisition 
of such language will be, and if the guiden age of 
youth—the proper season for the acquisition of 
Hlanguage—be passed in its abuse, the unfortunate 
| vietim of neglected education is very probably 
| doomed to talk slang for life. Money is not nec 


ON ene ems ee ew ww 


It is a graceful habit for children te say to each | essary to procure the education. Every man has 


4 other, ‘Will you have the goodness ?’ and, ‘I thank ; it in his power. He has merely to use the lang- 
4 you.”’ I do not like to see prim, artificial children ; uage he reads instead of the slang which he hears, 
there are few things I dislike so much asa minia- } to form his taste from the popular speakers, wri- 


ture beau, or belle. But the habit of good man-; ters, and poets of the country ; to treasure up 
ners by no means implies affectation or restraint.— : choice phrases in his memory and habituate him- 


It is quite as easy to say, ‘Please give me a piece 


of pie,” as to say I want a piece of pie. 


self to their use—avoiding at the same time that 
} pedantic precision and bombast, which bespeak 


The idea that constant politeness would render | rather the weakness of a vain ambition thar. the 


; | social life too stiff and restrained springs from a ' polish of an educated mind. There is no man, 


false estimate of politeness. True politeness is ; however low in rank, who may not materially 
perfect ease and freedom. It simply consists in | benefit his financial condition by following this ad- 


4 _ treating others just as you would love tobe treated | vice and cultivating at the same time such morals 


yourself. A person who acts from this principle | and manners as correspond in character with good 


~ —_~ 


will always be eaid to have ‘‘sweet pretty ways | words. ‘The word’’ is a great power. It is the 


‘ 


with her.” It is of some consequence that your | divine humanity. It is that which distinguishes 


; 


_ daughter should know how to enter and leave a | ; man from the brute. Brutes have something like 


room gracefully ; but it is of prodigiously more con- , reason, but no brute has “the word’’ within it. It 
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belongs to man unsivalled. But it has its hell and beaatiful with a broom or a dishcloth in ,,,, 


its heaven, its deformity and its beanty, its im- | 
purity and purity. Like the tree of the knowledge 
of good and evil, it bears two kinds of fruit. The 
one leads to death, the other to life ; the one de- 
bases, the other exalts. The first is most natural 
to man, it comes to him spontaneously without an , 
effort, and his passions tempt him to use it, the 
other requires an effort, and holds back and waits | 
till it be seized and taken hold of by moral resolu- | 
tion once employed, and vigorously persisted in, 
never fails to succeed. Man riser under its guil- 
ance. In one sphere or other he rises ; if not to | 
wealth in the physical sphere, to weakth and mor- } 
alin the physical sphere, to wealth and moral in | 
the intellectual sphere and always to the enjoy- | 
ment of greater respect from his fellow men.— . 
Conscience also, is gratified aud concilitated, the 
spiritual rank is elevated and an important step is | 
made in the cultivation and promotion of the mys- | 
terious principle of inmmortality within us. 





THE FEMALE TEMPER. | 


No trait of character is more valuable in a fe- | 
male than the possession of a sweet temper.— } 
Hlome can never be made happy without it- 1t is 


like the flowers that spring up in our pathway, | 


reviving and cheering us, Let a man go home | 
at night wearied and worn out by the toils of the | 
day, and how soothing is a word. dictated by a} 
good disposition! It is sunshine falling on his 
heart. He is happy, and the cares of life are for- 
gotten. Asweet temper has a soothing mfluence 
over the minds of a whole family. Where it is 
found ia the wife and mother, you observe kindness 
and love predominating over the natural feelings 
ofa bad heart. Smiles, kind worde and looks 
characterize the children, and peace and love have 
their dwelling there. Study then to acquire and 
retain a sweet temper. It is more valuable than 
gold—-it captivates more than beauty—and to the 


cloge of life it retains all its freshness and power. 





If you wish to get a good husband, young 
women, take our advice. Obey your mother—lis- ; 
ten with care to their instructions, and never devi- 
tate from their jndicious counsels. Keep at home, | 
not to sit at the windows and gaze and remark on 
every passer by—but to learn useful household | 
duties. Sewing and knitting will never come amiss. } 
Washing, ironing and darning are indispensible re- 
quisites to a good house-wife. Learn to make 
shirts, sheets, and every other article used in the ' 
family. Sweep the kitchen, wash the hearth and | 
make the room always look tidy. No man of | 


sense will love you the less or think you the less: 


_ know how long potatoes, cabbages, or squashe, 












: 
hands, with your gown pinned up, or a check ADto : 
on. This you may rely upon. Spend much time 
in learning to cook—for what are wives good for 


who cannot make good bread, cook dinner, ,,, 


) 


require boiling? All these and a thousand o;},, 
things are necessary before you can prepare to jy. 
come good wives. Think of this yonng wome) 





; and act accordingly, and we will use our iufluency | ‘ 
to have yon all happily united to worthy and wy. 
, dustrious men. 3 

Tue Farmer’s Wire.—The following r. F 


marks relating to the condition of women, 
are from the pen of John Quiney Adams: 


PEN PERCY Was ye 


“The female is formed in a delicate mou|; 
—for sufferance rather than action. |y 
every state of society, woman must live ina 
state of dependence upon man. ‘To the say. 
age hunter, she is but one of the tamed, af. 
fectionate animals around him, and shares his 
regards with the sheep and ox, who yiel| 
him food and raiment. To the husbandman 
she resumed her native dignity, and is no 
longer the slave or plaything of her tyrant, | 
used at will or caprice, worn out and throw ; 
aside ; but becomes the partner of bis life, & 
the mistress of his home, the prop and stay 
of his soul; that bosom no longer racked with 
jealous tortures of other women sharing her | — 
husband’s love—the love of such forms the | ~ 
happiness of each. She is the common | — 
mother of the whole family ; and all are 
bound to her by one holy bond of filial obe- 
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'dience. Andin this community alone wo- | ~ 


man enjoys that true liberty and love which 
is her birthright and her blessing.” 





—ror 


OLD FRIENDS. 

He who never forgets his old friends, and | — 
cherishes his attachment for them as warmly 
as ever, no matter how much time, space o! 
fortune have kept them apart, is one of those 
rare beings with whom Heaven has endowed 
the edrth, that society may not utterly wither 
through the influence of ingratitude, selfish- 
ness and incessant changes in life. As you 
advance in life make new acquaintances, but 
never forget old friends. How much hap- 
pier the human race would be if they follow- 
ed this advice; those who parted, meeting 
after a long absence, not with lessened inter: 
estin each other, as now, but as brothers 
meet brothers, their affections more glow!ng 
than ever, 
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WOMAN OF BEIRA. 

Beira is the largest province in Portagal, and 
bounded westerly on the Atlantic, and on the 
east by Spanish Estramadura. The river Tagus 
touches the southern boundaries ; the Douro is the 
principal river of the province. The Tralos-Mon- 
tes are on the north of it. Some part of the range 
is nearly eight thousand feet above the level of the 
sea ; and the tops are covered with snow several 
months in the year. Still many parts of the prov- 
ince abound in oranges. The women are tall, and 


wear long and flowing dresses, as seen in the 
above engraving. 





Oh! bow many ties there are.to bind the soul to 
earth, When the strongest are cut asunder, and the 
spirit feels cast loose from every bond which connects 
it with mortality, how imperceptibly does one little 
tendril after another become entwined about it, and 
draw it back with gentler power. 
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comtains about a million of inhabitants. It is» 
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ANSTRISS FREELAND. 


BY EMMA WHARTON. 


—_— 7 


CHAPTER I. 
‘© Wilt thou go to the Indies, my Mary? ’’ 
BuRNes. 


** But the affection of a delicate child 

For a fond father, gushing as it does 

With the sweet springs of life, and pouring on 
Through all earth’s changes, like a river’s course, 
Chastened with reverence, and made more pure 
By the world’s discipline of light and shade— 
’Tis deeper—holier.”’ Wiis. 


The scene before us is one of quiet, peace- 
‘ful beauty. That is, gentle reader, if you 
‘have accepted our invitation to visit the vil- 
lage of M n, the loveliest of a hundred 
lovely villages nestling among the greea 
‘hills of the Granite State. The village is « 
fair sample—only as we have said, far pleas- 
-anter in its lecation,—of the generality of vil- 
lages in this region. Consisting of thirty or 
‘more two stery houses, painted the purest 
white, with small green yards, enclosed by a 
white painted railing in front; but with one 
or two exceptions, entircly destitute of trees 
or shrubbery to relieve the somewhat cold 
and cheerless aspect of the white wall. A 
large old fashioned church, in which all the 





- ‘people of the village, and indeed for many 


miles around, assembled to listen to the 


' white-haired pastor, who had preached his 
‘first sermon beneath its roof, when the old- 
{est members of the congregation were, like 


' himself, young; for strange to say, no rival 
‘sect had sprung up to perplex the simple 
minded villagers with endless disputations, 
or mar the harmony of a union which re- 
mained as close and unbroken as on that day. 
Two or three stores, an academy, with about 
the usual number of shops made in the whole 
a good sized village. It stands on a slight 
eminence, commanding a view of the country 
many miles around. At its base, on one 
‘side, flows a gentle, gliding river, on its way 
to the father of waters; while on the other, 
the fertile and highly cultivated farms, com- 
pleted a picture of no ordinary beauty. So 
_much for the sweet village of M n. And 
/now for the large house on the summit of 
the hill, one of the two or three whose abun- 
dant shrubbery indicates a rather advanced 
state of refinement; the only house in the 
village in which we are at present really in- 
terested. 
Ona rustic seat, beneath the spreading 
bougbs of that huge elm, a little in the front 
of the house, sits a young girl, her eyes fixed 
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steadily upon the sewing, at which her fin- and devotion alone, for comfort and Sup. 
gers were so busily plying. port?” 

“Ts she beautiful in features, as well as | With an irrepressible movement, {}, 
mind ?” jnquired one gentleman, of my ac- } young girl laid her hand in his ; the conser, 
quaintance, of another, in reference to a lady | he coveted, seemed hovering on her lips, 
whose beautiful qualities of mind and heart) when a sudden recollection seemed to strjk, 
he was eulogizing. “ Beautiful features, not | her, she became very pale, and drawing he, 
in the least beautiful, but very lovely,” an- | hand from his grasp, murmured— 
swered my friend. | “And leave my dear father! () 

“Indeed, I should think that was but an- | Charles, [ cannot.” 7 
other term forthe same idea,” replied the | “And why should your father detain 
other, ironically. | you ?” asked Charles, “he has anothe; 


“ Not at all, there are no two things more _ daughter with nim, wealth and kind friends, 
different,” was the reply. / You cannot doubt, that all his wants wil! be 


And so with the girl before us; with very | cared for.” 
few claims to personal beauty, she is sill | “] do not doubt that all his bodily wants 
very lovely; so gentle is she, so pure, so. will be supplied,” answered Anstriss, ‘ bu 
beautiful. There it is, reader ; it would pop | his gentle, affectionate spirit will languish for 
out in spite of myself. Afterall, I do not | its accustomed sympathy; I have been his 
believe | have made so wide a mistake, for if; all. Heis, you know, very peculiar, and 
merely beautiful features are not necessarily | sister Mary, kind, good girl as she is, could 
lovely, lovely features must certainly possess | never understand him, or be to him what | 
the distinctive attributes of true beauty. Al-} have been.” 
though that noble looking youth at her side ‘* But when he has no one else to lean on,” 
has been with her for balf an hour, tittle has | said Charles, ‘* be will turn to her ; and she 
been said. For she, aftera few questions, | being more about him, will gradually enter 
which had been answered in monosyllables, | into his feelings.” 
had relapsed into silence, and he was two bu- | Anstriss shook her head. 
sily engaged in tearing a piece of paper; ‘ Were he like other men, 1 should not 
he had picked from the ground, to afford hesitate. But he is lame, odd if you will, 
time for conversation. At length the last ; and I am indispensible to his comfort.” 
fragment is scattered to the winds, and then « But at least,” pleaded the wilfal Charles, 
he turns suddenly towards her, and inquires, ; “ he will be among home scenes and friends, 

“ Anstriss, do you love me?” while I shall be in that strange land alone. 

A mischievous expression stole over the ' Sick perhaps in body, certainly in spirit, with 
face of the young girl, as if she were dis-; no familiar voice to cheer me, no hand but 
posed to torment him a little, for an inquiry ; that of a mercenary hireling to minister to 
which had probably been made and answer- ; my wants.” 
ed twenty times before ; but a single glance Anstriss wept at the picture thus eloquent- 
at the pale agitated countenance of her lover, ly drawn of her lover's sufferings, but she 
sobered her, and she answered in a low re- ; answered firmly, 
proachful tone— “God knows, Charles, hew gladly | 

* Charles Meriton, do you doubt my love ?”’ ; would share weal and woe with you ; what 

“Nol do not doubt your love,” answered ; a luxury it would be to me, to minister to 
the youth, “but Iam about to put it to a} your wants. But. my duty is clear and | 
severe test; you have heard me speak of my } may_not hesitate.” : 
uncle Charles, for whom f was named, and “Then I will prove that I can make a 
to whose bounty I owe my education. [} greater sacrifice for you than I bave dream- 
have to-day received a letter from him, offer- | ed of asking ; I will give up the bright pros- 
ing to make me his heir, if I will go out to} pects that beckon me on, and remain at 
India. I must sail soon, for his health is home.” 
wretched and he needs the constant care of; The pale cheek of Anstriss brightened, and 
disinterested affection. He knows of our at-; a gush of rapture pervaded her heart, at the 
tachment, and advises us to be married, as} thought that her lover would remain near 
his affairs require my permanent residence, ; her, but it soon died away, and after a mo 
and he cannot endure the idea of my ever} ment’s pause she said, ; 
leaving India. And now, dearest, can you; “It must not be. Your uncle is an inva 
leave your home and friends, and go with | lid and needs your care. You could get no 
me to that far off land, trusting to my love’ employment, nenher is it right that your | 
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ents should be buried in this little village; ‘ she sincerely loved, and to whom her love 
and | might almost as well leave my father was so necessary. 
for India, as for one of the large cities. We The father of Anstriss Freeland was, as 
have each a duty before us, which will at she had said, a singular man. Lame and 
least bring peace io its performance, but slightly deformed from his birth, he had 
which demands a sacrifice of our love.” mused on and exaggerated the evils incident 
Much more passed between them, before to such a misfortune, until he had contracted 
Charles could be brought to submission, but a morbid sensitiveness, very painful to him- 
as they were separating, he said, self, andall who came in contact with him. 
« Be assured, dear Anstriss, I appreciate He possessed good natural abilities, and one 
and honor your noble self-denial, and if I of the kindest and most generous of hearts; 
cannot acquiesce in it, or emulate it,as freely but under the influence of these feelings, he 
as you could wish, it is because this sudden | had shunned society and alienated many of 


dering of my cherished hopes is too pain- | his friends who mistaking his character, cal- 
fal.” : ‘ at P ‘led him morose and odd. His fondly loved 


wife had died several years previous; and 
: when he turned from her tomb a heart-strick- 
CHAPTER Il. /en mourner, he stretched out his arms to his 

«Qh! I would roam the wide world o’er with thee, . oldest daughter, then just budding into wo- 
Sharing thy weal or woe,—bear hunger, thirst, ‘manhood, for sympathy and comfort. She 


abi ends, aniling alee ton ae that thou | heeded the call, and goon understood and ap- 
Did not cold duty bind me.” Awonrmovs, | Preciated him, and a union sprung up be- 


tween them of deep, devoted tenderness on 
Anstriss Freeland was glad that night, her side, and child-like trust and dependence 
when the last loving care had been bestowed | on his, not often existing between father and 
upon her father; the last kind werd spoken ‘daughter. His second daughter, Mary, al- 
to her sister, in her little room, she could en- | though she loved, had always stood in awe of 
joy the luxury of a flood of tears. For al-; her strange father, and there had been |ittle 
though she had resisted the entreaties of her | sympathy between them. 
lover, with so much apparent firmness, and ~ Angstriss pondered all these things long 
had worn her usual cheerful smile before the | and well, again and again asking conscience 


family, her heart was torn with anguish. —| what was her duty. And when the waves 
hi ie oe jeren JU Naties Weer ae me - of passion — sO an that oe could !is- 
igh qualities of heart an ind ; calmly, ten, that “ stil voice,” which al 
temperately as she thought, with only the | cuides aright, whes habitoally heeded, whie- 
reasonable love, which one erring, imperfect | pered its verdict. The struggle was severe, 


being may without sin bear another. But} but she prayed for aid from that Source 
now that he was to be torn from her, she felt | from which aid is never sought in vain; and 


that she bad ioved him with a wild worship; when her sister, surprised at her unwonted 
almost atnounting to idolatry ; and the sud- ‘ tardiness, entered her chamber the next morn- 
den disruption of the soul from its idol, could | ing, she found her sleeping as calmly as an 
not be effected without pain. ‘infant. Owing to some circumstances, the 

She knew if he married her, he must re- friends of Anstriss had never known certain- 
main in the obscarity of her native village, | ly, ulthough they had suspected, her attach- 
and she had, ere this, often questioned her} ment to Charles Meriton; and now, she re- 
heart, if his ambitious nature would be satis- ; joiced that they were ignorant of it. For 
fied; if it was not her duty to give him up, | she knew they would be deeply pained, and 
to go forth into the world, where his fine tal-}the generous self-sacrificing spirit of her 
ents could have play. But now when the} father would prompt him te consent—nay, in- 


toenail 


—_— 


a, 


trial had really come, her heart felt its full 
bitterness. She even ponderad,—was it in- 
deed required ef her to send her lover away 
alone, with no friendly voice to cheer or com- 
fort him, while she remained behind, wast- 
ing her youth m the dull routine of domestic 

life. Her father had wealth ; anether daugh- | 
ter to care for him, and had she not been | 
governed by overstrained ideas of duty, in 
supposing she was called upon to forsake one 











sist on her leaving him, lest he should cast a 
blight oa her young heart. But he should 
never know it, and when they spoke of the 
departure of Charles, and looked to see how 
it affected her, she would talk of it so lightly 
and cheerfully, that they showld conclade 
their suspicions were incorrect. 

It may be questioned whether in thus veil- 
ing hér real feelings from observation, the 
greatest sacrifice of Anstriss did not aftes al) 
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consist. We are so constituted that it is en- ' the winds, and he was cast, in his old age 
sier to make some great sacrifice, with those ; upon the bounty of others. Disappointmen, 
for whom it is made looking on and appreéci- | soured his temper, and he became, in tru} 
ating our efforts, than to do something equally what the world bad always called him, q 
beneficial, silently and alone; much easier morose and cruel man... He became at last a 
to make some great sacrifice which can be helpless invalid, and Anstriss had now much 
made at once, than to endurethe constant toendure from his perverse temper. He 
wearing of the spirit; than to hide beneath a would suffer noone. else about him; and 
cheerfal smile the aching heart, which none , night after night, found her by his couch min. 
about us dream is beating in our bosoms. ' istering to his wants, and soothing his wil; 
This was to be the lot of Anstriss for the fu- fancies, with the patience which only the 
tre, and faithfally would she perform it, most enduring love can inspire. 
Her father’s numberless wants should all be; Her sister Mary had married, and wa; 
cared for, while her gentle sister, who was ‘ now in her far off Southern home, so she 
rather inefficient in character, and dreaded | was left entirely alone. O! how she longed 
nothing so much as to be left alone, to care for the presence of her gentle sister, to sym- 
for her father, should live in the careless free- ; pathize with and assist her in her troubles: 
dom she so much coveted ; and they should: for though the neighbors were kind and at. 
never know the price at which their comfort ’ tentive, they could not.be to her like one of 
was purchased. But hard as she strived to her own household. Still, although her 
be calm, the four weeks through which heart was sometimes very sad, she did not 
Charles stayed, were weeks of trial. He | utterly despond, but, supported by the inward 
saw her daily, and at each visit pleaded hard , peace which never fails to Soked seat doing, 
to induce her to revoke her decision. This ‘she was cheerful and resigned, looking for- 
was so torturing to her feelings, that she felt | ward to a brighter future. i 
his departure to be a relief. She watched | ead 
his retreating form as long as it was visible, | 
and then turning away, said, with a bitter. CHAPTER aIVe 
ness she could not suppress, “Now I have “The beautiful have Jeft me alone; 
nothing before me but duty.” _ ‘Phe true, the tender from my path have gone.” 
nog Mrs. Howurr. 
; Gentle reader, fifteen years have passed 
: CHAPTAR Uy since you took with me our first stroll 
¥* Her lot is on you—to be found antired, — ‘through the village of M n, and shall we 
With pate sh rages he nuaggtaat oa / now take another? It was near the close of 
And a true heart of hope, though hope be vain, | Sa eee dey, and the village bathed _. 
Meckly to bear with wrong, to cheer decay, | flood of golden sunlight looks truly beautiful. 
And, O! to love through all things—the pray.”? The river flows on its way as smoothly and 
) Mas. Hemans. - noiselessly as then; and the village, although 
The lot of Anstriss Freeland was indeed a elarged and somewhat improved, has not 
hard one, tut she bore it nobly, and always materially altered. The house on the hill is 
seemed cheerful and happy. For a few still the same in all respects. The rustic 
years after the departure of Charles Meriton, Seat still stands beneath the old elm tree, and 
things went smoothly, but a dark cloud was , #5 8S then occupied by a female figure, seat- 
even then gathering in the herizon, soon to ed upon it in an attitude of deep abstraction. 
burst in a fearfal storm. ' Look at her, reader, and tell me if you re- 
Speculation was rife in the land, and Mr. cognize heras one you have before seen. 
Freeland was urged by designing men, to You shake your head incredulously, and will 
stake his fortune in the game. In vain An- , hardly betieve that it is the same person yon 


striss remonstrated against a step so foolish ; saw there fifteen years ago, But whata 


pleaded his atter ignorance of ‘basiness, and change! The form then so full and round, 
the ruin he was sure to bringopon his-house. is now thin, and bent as if with premature 
‘The old man had been suddenly imbued with age; the cheek which was then so rosy, /s 
a desire to accumulate a princely fortune, , now sunken and pale; the dark hair, which 
and warnings and entreaties were alike un+ then clustered in soft curis about the white 
heeeded. The result may safely be antici- forehead, is now combed smooth, and is 
pated: He:beeame*n prey to sharpers, and somewhat sprinkled with white. It seems 
his fortune, which thoagh norlarge, was am- hardly possible that fifteen years cau have 
ply sofficient for his wants, was scattered to. wrought such changes. 
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But there isa mild, subdued light in her 


eye, and a sweet, placid expression in her | 
countenance, infinitely more attractive than | 


mere physical beauty; for it speaks of a 
spirit chastened and made better by suffering 
_submissive, and even happy, under the 
most trying afflictions, and prepared, by her 


own sufferings, to compassionate and relieve 


the woes of others. 


They were all gone, and Anstriss Free- | 


land was alone. Her father had, in his dy- 
ing hour, blessed her for her love and care. 
She had soothed the last moments of her 
entle sister, and she felt that she had in- 
deed been blessed. 


left the country, and one of these, about two 


years previous, was the notice of his death | 


in India. 


A distant relative of her mother, who has ' 


never seen, but often heard of her, has offer- 
ed her a home in her house. She is penni- 
less, almost friendless, so the offer has come 
in good time. She has accepted it, and to- 
morrow will find her on her way to Norwich, 
the residence of her new friend. She is ta- 
king a last farewell of the home of her child- 
hood, and as she sits on that old seat, a theu- 
sand memories come thronging around her. 


She is again a merry, laughing girl, rejoicing | 
in life’s sunshine, and happy in the love of | 


an honest heart. Then comes that fearful 
trial, that sad parting, and the long dark 
years between. And she asks herself, were 
the choice again hers, would she act as she 


had done? and the answer came from the in- ! 


most depths of her soul, clear and distinct, 
“T would.” 

As she sits thus, lost in reverie, her name 
is gently spoken, ina voice which, though 
unheard for years, is still distinctly remem- 
bered. She turns in much surprise, and be- 
holds a tall, noble looking stranger standing 
by her side. He is much altered, and be- 
lieving herself deceived by a very striking 
coincidence, she does not immediately recog- 
nize him. 


to his embrace, with feelings which only | 


those who have welcomed the supposed dead 
to life, can realize. 

“But why did you not write, and how 
came the report of your death?” 


“I did write many times,” said Charles, | 


‘‘but never received an answer. I suppose 
it was of my 
heard, and the similarity of names deceived 
you. 
as I could close wp his large business. And 
now, dearest, will you not grant that prayer 
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Of Charles Meriton she | 


had heard but two items of news since he. 


But a moment after she rushes | 


uncle Charles’s death you | 


I left India, never to return, as soon | 
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‘in manhood, which you refused in youth ?” 


She shook her head decidedly, and point- 
ing toa pool of clear water in which their 
figures were reflected, said—‘“Is that a fit- 
ting form to deek in the white robes of a 
bride? Why, Charles, you would soon be 
ashamed of your gray-haired wife.” 

Bat he persisted in pleading. 

Three years have passed since this scene 
occurred. Last winter I visited the village 
of M n, and at the house of a mutual 
friend met Charles Meriton and his wife. 
‘Happiness has restored her health, and 
brought back much of her former youth and 
beauty to her cheek; at least she looked 
young enough for the wife of a middle-aged 
hnsband. 


He has bought the old house on the hill, 
-and although he is very rich, Anstriss will 
not allow a thing to be changed. She is the 
friend and benefactor of all around her; her 
own sufferings having taught her sympathy 
for the woes of others. By the bedside of 
the invalid she is ever welcome, for experi- 
ence has made her the kindest and genilest 
of nurses. 


} 





ee eed 


MRS. HEMANS. 


An essay on Mrs. Hemans in Blackwood's 
Edinburgh Magazine, for December, contains 
‘some interesting particulars of her private 
‘history. The following is an extract :-— 





—~ 


/ Not long after this first publication of her 
‘poems, the next great event of her life took 
; place—her introduction to Captain Hemans. 
'*'The young poetess was then only fifteen, in 
‘the full glow of that radiant beauty which 
| was destined to fade soearly. The mantling 
} bloom of her cheeks was shaded by a profu- 
‘sion of natural ringlets, of a rich: golden 
‘brown; and the ever-varying expression of 
‘her brilliant eyes gave a changeful .play to 
| her countenance, which would have made it 
impossible for any painter to do justice to it.” 
‘ No wonder that so fair a being should excite 
the admiration of a gallant captain. And the 
love on both sides was ardent and sincere ; it 
supported the absence of three years ; for 
Captain Hemans, soon after their introduction, 
was called upon to embark with his regiment 
for Spain. On his return, in 1912, they 
were married. Of their domestic happiness, 
or unhappiness, nothing is said; but six years 
afier, in 1818, we are simply told that the 
Captain went to Rome—and never returned. 


: The separated pair never met again. 
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As if engraved with a 
And laid in flinty rock, they stand unchanged ; 
Written on the various 
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THE WITHERED WREATH. 





BY FLORENCE PERCY. 





Of all the loved memorials 

Of brighter, happier hours, 
The one | prize most highly 

Is a wreath of withered flowers. 


Though their beauteous hues have faded, 


Yet they were fresh and fair 
When, gathered by gentle fingers, 
They were twined amid my hair. 


But the beautiful one who braided 
This soft and glowing chain, 

Like a bird amid the flowers, 
May never move again. 

Her heart was light and joyous 
Aa a bird in its native skies, 

And the peace of a gentle spirit 
Beamed soft from her earnest eyes. 


'T was a bright and beautiful evening 
In the pieasant summer time, 
When the wild bird's song was sweetest, 
And nature in her prime, 
We wandered among the flowers, 
Her small white hand in mine, 
Watching the gathering shadows, 
And the davlight’s slow decline. 


And Hope and Joy were twining 
Their sunshine o'er our way, 

And we talked of the blissful Future 
As girlhood only may ; 

And the sound of her silvery laughter 
Rang out on the evening air, 

As she gathered this wreath of flowers, 
And twined them amid my hair. 


Three times hath summer scattered 
Her gifts, o'er hill and plain ; 

Three times hath the reaper gathered 
His sheaves of golden grain; 

Aud here are the same sweet flowers 
Which that dearly loved one gave ; 
But the beautiful hands that twined them 

Are cold in the silent grave. 


Then wonder not that so fondly 
[ prize this withered wreath ; 
*T was the gift of one who is sleeping 
The dreamless sleep of death. 
And of all the loved memorials 
Of brighter, happier hours, 
The one I prize most highly 
Is a wreath of withered flowers. 


oo -—— ee 


The deeds of reasonable men, 
n of iron grain, 





of the past— 
, in rosy characters of gold; 
in letters of vindictive fire ; 


God may forgive—but cannot biot them out. 





--- —————~ eo ror 





- ” Tae Oup Oaken Dioner. "_The N.Y. 
Sunday Age relates the origin of this famou, 
ballad, written, it seems, by Samuel BR 
; Woodworth when a journeyman printer jy 
; an office situate at the corner of Chatham 

_and Chambers streets, New York. Near by, 
,in Frankfort street, was a drinking-shop kep, 
by a man named Mallory, where Woodwornh 
and several particular friends used to resort, 
| Ons afternoon, the liquor was super-excel. 
‘lent, and Woodworth seemed inspired by jt. 
for, after taking a draught, he said his glass 
apon the table, and, smacking his lips, de- 
‘clared that Mallory’s eau de vie was superio, 
' to anything he had ever tasted! “No,” said 
| Mallory, “you are mistaken: there was one 
| thing which, in both our estimations, far sur. 
jpassed this, in the way of drinking.” 
} 





“What was that?” asked Woodworth, dubi- 
ously. “The draft of pure, fresh spring wa- 
: ter, that we used to drink from the old oaken 
bucket that hung in the well, after our return 
, from the labors of the field on a sultry day 
‘in the summer.” The tear-drop glistened 
| for a moment in Woodworth's eye. ‘True 
| —true !” he replied, and shortly after quitted 
‘the place. He immediately returned to the 
| office, grasped a pen, and in half an hour 


‘ 


fe The Old Oaken Bucket,” one of the most 


delightful compositions in our language, was 


¢ 


‘ ready in manuscript to be embalmed in the 
memories of succeeding generations. 


RA 





| TEA. 
; The cultivation of Tea, seems to prosper 
‘in South Carolina, judging from the follow- 
bs : , 
, ing extract from a letter by Junius Smith, 
: Esq., dated 
| Greenvitte, S. C. Dec. 30, 1848. 
“Dear Sir,—I should have finished setting 
out my tea plants to day, if the weather had 
| been kind ; I put out three cases yesterday in 
fine order. Indeed several piants were in 
full bloom, decorated with green leaves fresh 
and shining as if growing in the Celestial 
| Empire ; others with blossom buds just open- 
| ing their snowy breasts, panting to develope 
all their beauties. You may therefore tell 
all the sceptical that the tea plant is in full 
: bloom in South Carolina.” 
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oe and beauty are glancing by them ‘horse. 
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ENDURANCE. ‘and around them, like birds upon the wing. 

' : : The spray, thrdwn up from the heels of the 

She turned to him sorrowfully, saying, “ Thou art , ‘ : 

free "—then did he feel how deep is the bondage of | foaming coursers, flashing and gleaming and 
love. —-MSS > sparkling in the bright atmosphere, resem- 
> bles a shower of burning diamonds; while 
the “jingle, jingle, jingle” of the bells 
: floats upon the breeze so merrily and cheerily 


[ have loosed every bond from thy uneasy heart, 
Have given thee back every pledge that was dear 
| have bidden thee go, yet thou wilt not depart 


I have prompted away, yet still thou art here. that your heart leaps with joy at the sound. 
andes You might almost tancy that the bright sun- 

Be tse thy oy — “ oa in arte ; beams were all golden bell-wires, and that 
Thy bondage the same, though absent the token— old Winter, with his white fingers, was pul- 


The chain may be reft, yet the scar will remain, 


. ' . r 
The weight will be felt, tho’ the links are all broken. |! them for very fun. Then, too, the hap 


py faces that peep ont from the warm, rich 
| shed not a tear when I bade thee depart— furs—the glimpses of beauty and glances of 

My lip curled with pride, but nothing withseorn—~ —_ bright eyes that beam on you as they flit by, 
[f the pang or the aching were felt at the heart, ‘radiant as sunshine and transient as the me- 

Thou could’st not divine that itnourished the thorn. { teor’s flash! Oh, what glee is there in old 
Gotham in sleighing time ! 

Such was the day and the scene. In a 
magnificent littl shell that glided along 
Broadway, were seated a lady and gentle- 
/man, almost buried in costly furs. The la- 
The prayer has been mocked—it is well that we part ;— dy’s face was one of rare loveliness . and 


——— 


[ dreamed not of comfort, I prayed not for bliss— 
in loving I knew was the wreck of my life— 

In silence I bowed and asked but for this, 
Thou ever the same in my darkness and strife. 


Yet it grieves me . will so unfettered as thine the gentleman, as he listened to her snimated 
yg oe cere the 1 of the heart, words, seemed to be so much absorbed in the 
captive unwilling in jessies of mine, | contemplation of her charms, that he neglect- 


ed the reins and left his steed to trot along 
through the throng at his own discretion. 
While the lady chatted away in a lively 
strain, her glance was wandering over the 
ee ee, ee ee crowd that moved along the sidewalk. Sad- 
— iT . ’ 

I scourge back the madness that ine Bee le denly laying her band pe, the gentleman 4 

arm, she exclaimed— 


On my brain falls the drop, afler drop, yet I bear, ‘ vhet 
Lest thou should’st discover the wreck thou hast made. Look, George—w hat’ a ‘sweet "face that 
poor girl has! 


= > | The object of this remark was a girl appa- 
‘rently about seventeen, rather gots 
TIN TR° ‘clad for the season, with a thin faded shawl 

THE SW INDLER, ‘aver her shoulders, and her light ringlets 

= , ‘straying playfully from beneath a melancholy 

ILL GAINS NEVER THRIVE. ‘apology for a bonnet. Her features were 
, pale and thoughtful, but full of sweet expres- 
a own Seana ‘sion, and her large, intelligent blue eyes 
‘beamed with touching sadness. The gentle- 


A clear, bright January day, after a heavy} man looked in the direction indicated by his 
fall of snow! Any one who has visited the} fair companion, but his eye no sooner tested 
Great Emporium during sleighing time, may /on the girl than a shade of pain or displeas- 
imagine the brilliant scene which Broadway ure crossed his brow, and giving the reins 
presents on such a day. Thousands of}a nervous jerk, his mettlesome steed bound- 
sleighs of every shape, size and variety, are ed fleetly onward, bearéag the sleigh quickly 
dashing hither and thither, in such thick con-! out of sight of the poor girl who had so in- 
fusion as to make it a matter of inexplicable; terested his companton. 
astonishment how they find room to pass. ‘Why, George!’ exclaimed the lady, 
each other without coming into collision. }‘ what do you mean? It was very disoblig- 
Here and there a great omnibus sleigh, piled ; ing in you to start off at this rate, wien you 
up with human freight glides along like an} knew I wanted to observe that girl! 
Overloaded steamboat out of its element, | The gentleman starnmered out an excuse, 


While glittering establishments of fairy-like laying the blame upon the impatience of his 
The excuse, however, was too lame 


I would send thee away with fetterless wing, 
With eye, that not disease nor sorrow hath known— 
The free air of heaven around thee should sing, 
And I bear the shaft and the anguish alone. 


a 


~~~ 
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to convince the lady. She was piqued at hand to George Renwick, a merchant of high 
having her humor thus unreasonably thwart- | standing and reputed wealth. 


ed, and pouted during the rest of the ride. 


; 


When sbe at length alighted at the door of. 


her father’s residence, in Bleeker street, she 


; 
: 
‘ 


thanked her lover—for such the gentleman 
was—with cool civility for the sleigh ride, | 
and entered the house in a pet, leaving him | 


to drive off, anathematizing the incident 


ant feelings, too, than the lady’s frown. 


Renwick was about thirty years of age, 
man of acknowledged talent and enterprise 
with a handsome face and manly form. His 
manners were bland and insinuating, his 
bearing graceful and easy, and his address 
fluent and polished. Whether pure affectioy 


‘or more interested motives induced him to 
which had thus dampened the morning’s | 
pleasure. He had another source of unpleas- | 


The 


sight of the Per girl on Broadway, whom 


he very well 


new, had given rise to reflec- | 


tions of a disagreeable nature, which will be | 
Opens. 


explained in the sequel. 

To return to the young lady. 
entered her comfortable parlor, she found a 
young man standing at the window, who 
turned to her and said— 

‘Well, sis, another lover’s 
carpet, eh ?’ 

‘Why do you talk so silly, John ?’ replied 
the sister. 

: by oy that it is so,’ continued the bro- 
ther, ‘for I saw Renwick, az he drove off, 
looking as black asa thunder cloud, and your 
own face is as flushed as if you had been 
scolding for an bour.’ 


‘Pshaw!” ejaculated the young lady. 


When she . 


urge his suit to Emily, we need not say. 
Suffice it that, with warm feelings and a trast. 
ing nature, she was easily won. The match 
was sanctioned by the parents, and the day 
fixed for the marriage was only two months 
distant from the period at which our stor; 


When Emily reéntered the parlor, she ap. 
proached her brother, who was reading by 
the fire, and ina voice musically coaxing, 


 said— 


quarrel on the. 


; 


‘ 
) 
‘ 


4 
5 
, 


) 


Then, after a moment’s silence, she added—_ 


‘Well, if you will pry into my affairs, you 
must know that I am beginning to dislike 
George Renwick, and I don't believe I shall 
ever marry him at all.’ 

‘Ha! ha! ha!’ laughed her brother ; ‘ the 
old song—it will be a kiss and make up, in 
less than six hours, again.’ 


? 


, 
‘ 

) 
‘ 


4 


‘ Come, brother mine, put up your book—| 
have carved out an adventure for org 

John raised his eyes inquiringly, and she 

ded— 

arene a girl in Broadway, with one of the 
sweetest faces you can imagine ; but she 
looked so poor and sad, and cold, that my 
heart bled for her. But what is more, her 
features seemed familiar to me. I am almost 
sure, John, I have met that girl in good so- 
ciety.’ 

‘Suppose you 
what then ?’ ; 

‘Why, likely itis some old acquaintance 


of ours, reduced to want; and if so, what 
better purpose can I devote this to’—draw- 
ing from her bosom a purse well filled with 


have,’ interrupted John; 


: silver, and placing it in her brother’s hand— 


‘Very well, you'll see,’ she replied, asshe; and what better use can you make of your 
withdrew to disrobe herself of her riding ap- | time this afternoon, than being my mission- 


rel. 
Emily and John Williams were the only 


¢ 
4 


; 


?” oF 
— But how am I to find your poor girl with 


children of a wealthy New York merchant. | the sweet face?’ inquired her brother. 


They had been reared indulgently, and had. 


received an excellent education. John was 


a fine young fellow of twenty-two—had cho- | 


sen the profession of medicine, and was pre- 
paring to graduate at the spring commence- 
ment. Emily was somewhat of a spoiled 


beauty just entering her nineteenth year. 
Indulgence had rendered her a little self-wil- 


led, and adulation had made her a Jittle vain 
and capricious ; but she was, notwithstand- 
ing, a girl of fine feelings, amiable disposi- 
tion, and good sense. With a voluptuous 
figure, raven hair, piercing black eyes, and 
classic features, a finely cut mouth, and teeth 
of pearly whiteness, she had reigned the 
belle of two seasons, and then plighted her 








' who is a perfect stranger? Why, 


‘Oh, I retty certain she sews at Mad- 
May ame yey saw her in that neighbor- 
hood.’ Aa ' nis 

‘An adventure, verily!’ exclaimed Joho 
with a laugh; ‘to think of sending me run- 
ning after poor sewing girls with pretty {a- 
ces! A pretty dangerous adventure that, I 

ld say!’ 
— a earnest, John, I want you to find 
out this girl, and offer her relief from me, if 
she should be in need of it.’ 

‘In sober earnest, then, my silly sister, 
suppose I should find her—do you think that 
even a ‘poor sewing girl’ of any sensibility 
or modesty, would take money ay ine 
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have the impudence to offer it for my motive; While young Williams is at tea, we will 
would certainly be misconstrued.’ ‘ precede him to the house of the sewing girl. 
Emily was thoughtful for a few moments,, In asmall room, the furniture of which 
and then replied— ' was old and plain, and rather scanty at that, 
‘But you can find out who she is, and | three persons were seated at a frugally spread 
what are her circumstances, brother; you tea-table. One was the poor sewing girl, 
can find out her residence, and you have wit another was her mother, a woman of no 
enough to invent some excuse for visiting | great age but wan and feeble from care and 
her parents if she has any.’ ‘anxiety ; the third was a young man witha 
‘ You are a queer girl,’ said John, draw-: high pate forehead, and a face in which deep 
ing her to him, and fondly kissing her fair} thought and resoluteness of purpose were 
cheek ; ‘but after all, this strange whim of} plainly expressed. His features were too 
yours may afford something of an adventure ; prominent and angular to strike one at first 
—so [’lf humor you, for once.’ ‘sight as being handsome, but every line of 
For once! He might have said for the } them was indicative of energy and force of 
thousandth time, for he was always humor- ‘character. When engaged in conversation, 
ing her strange whims, as he called them. however, his countenance lighted up with an- 
There was not a more affectionate brother in {imation and assumed a more engaging ex- 
the city of New York. He was fonder and pression; his glance was penetrating, and 
prouder of his beautiful sister than of any } his well modulated voice thrillingly deep and 
thing else in the world, and would have ; earnest. 
done ten times as much to gratify even her; The meal had progressed a few moments 
caprice. Accordingly, after dinner, he re- {in silence, when the young man, who had 
ceived from Emily an accurate description of ; been attentively regarding the girl’s downcast 
the girl’s dress and appearance, and posted face, remarked: ‘ You are beginning to look 
off on her benevolent mission. Stationing } badly, Kate; your work is too confining— 
himself on the steps of the hotel, oppo- ; it will seriously injure your health.’ 
site Madame G——’s he waited the remain-{ ‘Oh no, cousin ;’ replied the girl, in tones, 
der of the afternoon, watching all who went | the tremulousness of which contradicted her 
in or out of the fashionable milliner’s. At words; ‘I do not feel that my health is at all 
length a little after five o'clock, one after an- | affected by it.’ Then, as if anxious to 
other of the sewing girls, as he supposed, | change the conversation, she turned to her 
came out and departed; and finally, one | mother and said—'l saw Gvorge Renwick 
whose dress corresponded to the description ' to-day sleighing on Broadway, with a lady, 
his sister had given him. It was too dark | in great style.’ 
for him to judge whether her features were; ‘ Did he see you, my child?’ inquired the 
as pretty as Emily had represented them, and } mother. 
this was some little disappointment to his' ‘Yes,’ replied the girl, ‘and appeared ve- 
raised curiosity. He followed her, however, | ry much confused, for he colored and turned 
at a little distance, until he saw her enter | his head away, and put his horse at full 
her home, and then returned to report to his | speed, as if anxious to get out of sight as 
sister. } quick as possible.’ 
‘You have not half fulfilled my mission, | ‘I have heard you mention this Renwick 
? 
; 
; 


PP 








John ; you have neither discovered who she | frequently,’ said the youth ; ‘who is he?’ 
is, nor what are her circumstances!’ ex-; ‘Is it possible, Robert, that we have never 


claimed Emily, after having listened to his | told you about George Renwick ?’ 


facetious account of having dogged her nome.’ ‘ Quite possible, aunt.’ 
‘I intend to, though,’ replied John, ‘1; ‘ Well, he is the villain who swindled us 


havea plan in my mind now. Have you , out of our property.’ 


any sewing to do?’ ‘ ‘How?’ exclaimed the young man; 
‘Yes; I’ve adress] shall want in a day |‘ what property? I thought uncle Brainard 
or two." ‘ died insolvent.’ 


‘The very thing!’ said the brother; ‘]) No, indeed! The circumstances are these: 


can go and inquire if she ever goes out to | When George Renwick came to this city he 


sew, and if she does, I can engage her to ' was a poor boy, and your urcle took him into 
come and make your dress.’ ' the store, as clerk. He gradually crept into 

‘Capital!’ exclaimed Emily, clapping her ; Mr. Brainard’s confidence, uatit he took 
small white hands. ‘Let us go to tea now, him in as a kind of partner, and to manage 
and away with you.’ ' the business almost in hisown way. Well, 
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your uncle died suddenly in an apoplectic fit;; ‘ Williams.’ 

the business was settled up in a mysterious | ‘What! Emily Williams ?’ 
way, and Renwick gave us two thousand; ‘ Yes,’ said the young gentleman ; ‘ you 
dollars, which he said was all that was left! know her then?’ 

of Mr. Brainard’s interest in the concern, af-) ‘We used to be schoolmates, but she 


ter his debts were paid.’ > doubtless does not remember me,’ replied 
‘And did you quietly submit?’ asked the | Catherine. 


young mao. } «6 * Will you favor me with your name?’ 
‘That I did not,’ replied the old lady;; ‘ Catherine Brainard.’ 
‘thirty thousand dollars of my own money; ‘ Well, I shall tell my sister you will cal! 
had been embarked in the business, besides {in the morning, Miss Brainard.’ 
the large capital which Mr. Brainard posses-; ‘ Yes, sir.’ 
sed. brought suit, but Mr. Brainard’s pri-, John now took his leave, and hastened 
vate papers could not be found, and the books } home to communicate the result of his visit 
of the firm had been in Renwick’s keeping. | to his sister. 
There was one clerk whose evidence might; At twelve o’clock that night, the widow 
have helped us, but Renwick bought him} and her daughter had long retired, but the 
over. Sowe lost the suit. The lawyers’; nephew, unconscious of the lapse of hours, 
fees eat up the best portion of the two thou- sat in bis room poring over a number of old 
sand dollars, and with what was left 1 bought} letters, bills and manuscripts which covered 
some furniture and went to keeping boarding ' his table. The eager attention which he be- 
house. You came to the city soon after that; stowed upon each paper, the unusual sparkle 
and came to board with me. You have! of his eye, and the smile that played upon 
seen all our misfortunes since then, and have } his mouth, denoted that his task was one of 
shared them too—God bless your kind heart, { no ordinary interest. Before we explain the 
Robert.’ nature of it, however, we must introduce the 
When the old lady had ceased speaking, youth more fully to the reader. 
the tears were trickling down herwancheeks} Robert Jordan was an orphan. His pa- 
~——but the young man had not noticed her} rents had resided in a village, some miles 
last words. He had ceased eating, and fal- | from New York, and at their death had left 
len into a deep reverie. Sitting thus for} hima little property, the income of which 
some moments, he arose with nervous haste} was two hundred and fifty dollars per ap- 
and left the room without speaking, num. With this small sum he came to New 
After the young man had retired, the moth- } York to pursue the study of law. He found 
erand daughter cleared the table, and sat} his aunt keeping boarding house, and weat, 
down to sewing. They had not been long} of course, to board with her. The old lady 
engaged whena slight rap was heard at the} knew but little of the management of a 
door, and on opening it John -Williams was | boarding house, and consequently was un- 
ushered intothe room. He was atrack by ‘able to get along with it. The greater por- 
the pale yet beautiful features of Catherine, ' tion of her furniture was seized for debts, 
aud saw that she was greatly in need of air} and she wascompelled with what was left to 
and exercise. He immediately commenced} take rooms in an old house near North Riv- 
a conversation upon the subject which had/er. Robert stuck by her through all her 











brought him to the house. ‘ misfortunes, and with the little sum he was 
‘Do you not go out to sew sometimes ?’) able to give her, and the scanty earnings of 
he asked. }Catherine’s needle, she was able barely to 


She answered him in the affirmative. He) live. Robert had just a few weeks prior to 
then asked her if she was willing to under-; the date of our story, been admitted to the 
take some light work, ‘bar, and was daily expecting to make an 

She replied that she was just out of em-{ arrangement to get into business with some 
ployment at Madame G 's, and would be’ old practitioner, which would enable him to 
glad to get any thing to do. ; better the condition of his aunt and cousin. 

‘Can you call on my sister, Le-moyFew | What the old lady had told bim at the tea- 
morning?’ asked John. table, that evening of Renwick’s connection 

‘Yes, sir,’ she replied; ‘where shall 1! with his uncle, had made a forcible impres- 





call, and what hour?’ / sion on his mind. There was an old-fash- 
‘At No. — Bleeker street, any time du-! ioned secretary in his room and in examin- 
ring the forenoon.’ ing it he had discovered a secret drawer, fil- 
‘The name?’ ‘led with papers. A suspicion flashed upon 
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»is mind that these papers might throw some 
jight upon bis uncle’s business. He retired 
yomediately to his room, and upon exam- 
ining the peers his suspicions were con- 
jrmed. ‘They were private papere relating 
to Mr. Brainard’s affairs, and centained ev- 
idence that at the time of his death he had 
possessed a large amount of property, out of 
which it was plain Renwick must have 
swindled the widow, 

Near the whole night was Robert engaged 
in making himself acquainted with the con- 
tents of the papers, when at !ength he threw 
himself upon his couch his breast was throb- 
bing with hope and his head aching with ex- 
citement. 

When Robert arose late in the morning, 
he found that his cousin was gone to keep 
her appointment with Emily Williams. He 
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was, displayed ber delicate form to advan- 
tage ; and the pleasurable excitement she 
felt, had brought a faint tinge of color to her 
cheek, added much to the beauty of her sweet 
face. Her manners too, was easy and nat- 
ural, although unassuming, as if she never 
moved in any other sphere ; and John Wil- 
liams, in discovering that she, was ‘deuced 
intelligent and pertectly lovely,’ almost en- 
lirely forgotthe fact of her being a sewing 


‘ girl. 


observation of the latter. 


communicated to his aunt the discovery of . 


the papers and his hopes and begged her to 
place the whole affair in his hands, as her 
attorney. The old iady nearly beside her- 
self with joy gladly consented. Her next 
thought was to send for Catherine, and com- 
municate the agreeable tidings. This Rob- 
ert opposed, and advised his aunt to keep the 
aflair perfectly secret. He stated thatthe 


recovery would be both difficult and uncer- | was: bet eliebt: 


tain, and that it might be dangerous to excite 


‘cousin tocal! for her at eight o'clock. 


Early in the evening Renwick came in.— 
His suprise at finding Catherine Brainard, 
Emily’s guest, was manifest enough in his 
looks to the former although it escaped the 
He was embar- 
rassed and confused; and after sitting a few 
moments in uncomfortable restraint, pleaded 
an urgent engagement and left. 

Catherine had left word at home for her 
Ac- 
cordingly at eight o’clock Robert was usher- 
ed in, surprised to find Catherine enjoying 


; herself in the parlor, instead of toiling at ber 


needle. He was introduced to Emily and 


> her brother, but the iatter had met him be- 
fore, and knew him to be a talented student 


in Catherine’s breast hopes, the disappoint- | 


ment of which would be too great a shock 
for her feeble health to bear. The old lady 


? 
} 


‘ 
‘ 


saw the justice of the remark, and however | 


loth, acquiesced in Robert’s wishes. The 
latter immediately went to work with alacri- 
ty {o put matters in train for bringing a suit 
against the swindler. 

Catherine, in the meantime, had met with 
a reception from Emily Williams as gratify- 
ing as unexpected. The latter, as soon as 
she heard the name of Catherine Brainard, 
remembered her old schoolmate, and with 
her natural kindness of heart strove to make 
her forget, for one day at least, her poverty 
and her sorrows. She made her put aside 
her sewing at five o’clock, and insisted upon 
her spending the evening with her in the 
parlor, Here, with her brother, she strove 
to amuse and render the poor girl cheerful, 
and succeeded so well, that Catherine felt 
happier than she had for many months.— 
She did not feel embarrassed, or out of place, 
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of law, although his acquaintance with him 


Emily seemed to have an unusal flow of 
spirits upon this occasion. As her brother 
expressed it, she was ‘as merry and playful 
as a kitten.’ 

She laughed and chatted with Robert Jor- 
don, played and sang for him, until he 
caught the spirit of her vivacity and became 
as much at home and familiar as if he had 
been among old acquaintances. 

To finish the amusement of the evening 
she set her brother to playing the piano, and 
walized with Catherine until she was giddy. 


It had been a long time since the cousins 
had passed an evening of so much delight, 
and so fleetly did the time pass that they 
were both astonished to hear the clock strike 
eleven, when they scarce thought it nine,—- 
When they took aves Emily accompanied 
Catherine to the door, and bidding her good 


‘night with a kiss, slipped a purse into her 


; 


in the splendid parlors of the wealthy mer- 


hand, aod glided back into the room before 
the graceful girl had time either to refase the 
gift, or utter her thanks. 


Assoon as they were out of the house 


chant for she had been reared ia just such } Catherine burst into tears. Robert understood 
splendor, and was scarce behind Emily Wil-, her emotion and did not attemptto check it. 
liams herself in education and accomplish-) By the time they had walked a square or 
ments. She had that morning arrayed her- | two, she became composed, and commenced 


self in her best apparel, which 


ain as it’ @-conversation with her cousin upon the 
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incidents of the day, in the course of which 
she remarked— 

° ead is a sweet girl, cousin.’ 

‘So I have been thinking,’ he returned. 

‘What a grent pity she is going to marry 
Renwick.’ 

* What?’ exclaimed Robert, abruptly. 


‘She is to be married to Renwick, I said, | 


in April.’ 

‘ By all that is good she shall not!’ ejacu- 
lated the young man, in an agitated tone. 

‘ Why, cousin, are you demented ? what 
are yon saying ?’ asked Catharine, astonish- 
ed at his emotion. 


*! am foolish,’ — the cousin, on re- | 


covering himself, * but it shocked me to hear 
of so fine a girl being sacrificed toa villain. 
But are you sure that you have been rightly 
informed ?’ 

‘f had it from her own lips,’ said Catha- 
rine, ‘she has engaged me to commence 


making up some of the wedding garments | 


next week.’ 
Robert made no further remarks, but walked 


the rest of the way in thoughtful silence. | 


When they arrived at their humbie home 
they found Mrs. Brainerd uneasy on account 
of their long absence. They gave the old 
lady an account of what had transpired, and 
an opening the purse, it was found to contain 
fifty dollars instead of fifty cents, for which 
she had bargained to do the day’s sewing. 

It was with different feelings that the little 
party sought their pillows that night from 
those which had oppressed their hearts for 
many nights previous. A brighter day was 
dawning ! 

A few days after the incident above related 
George Renwick ‘was sitting alone in his 
counting room, when his lawyer entered with 
an ominous elongation of countenance, and 
after a brief salutation, said— 

‘[ have got wind of an affair, Mr. Renwick, 
that will give us some trouble.’ 

‘ What is that?’ asked Renwick, calmly 
puffing his cigar. 

‘The widow Brainard is in the field once 
more.’ 

‘ Well. if she is fool enough to revive the 
old suit, she will get her fingers burned again. 
A few dollars transferred from my pocket to 
yours in the gd of fees, will be the amount 
of the trouble, I suppose—eh ? squire ? isn’t 
that the state of the case?’ 

‘I fear the lusiness is mcre serious this 
time,’ returned the attorney. 

Renwick slightly changed color, but af- 
fecting unconcern, calmly replied — 


‘ Well, let it come, so that you keep it off union under any circumstances. 


ull after the first of April, 1 ’m content to bea; 
the brunt.’ 

‘ Unfortunately it is not altogether a ciy; 
‘suit, and can’t be put off. That young dey)! 
of a Jordan, her nephew, is making a crimj. 
nal case of it, and the issue must come on a 
the March term.’ 

Criminal case !—March term !—what dp 
_you mean ?’ 

‘I mean,’ answered the lawyer blunily, 
'* that young Jordan, as wily as a fox and as 
_keenas a blood hound, is moving heaven and 
‘earth to indict you for swindling, forgery and 
| perjury. 
| Renwick set his teeth hard together, and 
‘seemed scarce able to breathe for a moment 
'—-then with passionate energy opened his 
‘desk, and taking out a roll of bank bills 
‘amounting to five hundred dollars, he placed 
‘them in the hands of the attorney, exclaim- 
ing between his clenched teeth—— 

‘ There, sir! crush the scoundrel ! crush 
‘him! and I will be your debtor for double 
‘the amount.’ 

‘That will be no easy matter,’ returned 
‘the lawyer, as he coolly fobbed the fee, ‘ his 
‘shrewdness and energy are amazing. It 
; beats all. sir, how he has managed to bring 
about this business, so quietly and so effec- 
itively. I'll do my best, however, depend 
iupon that.’ And the lawyer abruptly with- 
drew, leaving Renwick with a fearful forebo- 
ding of impending ruin at his heart. The 
‘fear that his villainy would be unmasked, his 
wealth torn from him, and his marriage with 
‘Emily Williams prevented, filled him with 
‘almost insupportable agony. He had all 
{along been preyed upon by a guilty con- 
‘science. The wan, half starved faces of the 
| wife and child of his benefactor, he whom had 
_robbed and beggared, had long haunted him 
}with startling terror, driving rest from his 
| pillow and peace from his breast—but this 
ast dread of being convicted of forgery, and 
perhaps doomed to a felon’s term in the 
State’s prison, was distracting. 
’ He assumed as much fortitude as he could 
_ under the circumstances and taking an early 
opportunity to see his betrothed, urged 
an immediate marriage; offering as an ex- 
‘ cuse for his impatience that business would 
‘compel him to go to Europe early in the 
spring, and he wished to take her with him. 
But Emily, whose feelings towards him had 
| lately undergone a considerable change, very 
| frankly informed him that she feared her af- 
‘fections were not firmly enough fixed upon 
‘him to justify her in consenting to an early 
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ed and entreated with all the eloquence of TO ANN. 
vhich he was capable. She was firm in her 
jetermination and his passion finally getting BY EMILY R. Pack. 
the better of his discretion, he reproached ; 
her with baseness, and left her forever. Dose Aan, dost thew remember 
: : re pleasant walk we took, 
So much did Renwick fear to stand the When, hand in hand, we wandered 
trial that was approaching, that he gathered . Beside the winding brook 7 
vp what ready money was at his command— woo = old — ee 
amounting to ten or fifteen thousand dollars | DE oe poe ty ‘mh 
_and absconded to New Orleans, where he | Upon the verdant sod. 
issipation which 
commenced @: coume of \d » But onward still we hastened, 
brought him to a level with the common | ie 5 deel ted ane teteana. 
street loafer. Where, overhead in arches, 
The fringing willows meet. 
Robert Jordan : recovered the property for ’T was a rude old bridge, just spanning 
the widow Brainard, amounting to some ° The wavelets of a stream ; 
; ; ; nd down beneath the timbers, 
$60,000. His mecegement of this suit ves We watched its waters gleam, 
gained him notoriety, and business poured in | 
vpon him in abundance. One year from | The fairy Bridge of Willows” 
‘ : Whi Bs f a playful glee "twas named ; 
that time he led Emily Williams to the al-) ton stan dn dine Ghani ements 
tar; and upon the same evening Catherine ° An emerald covering framed, 
Brainard became the blushing bride of Dr. | Beneath their shade reposing, 
hn Williams Upon the ancient planks, 
John USMS. We plucked the blooming flowers, 
eet St SL 2 a From off the velvet banks, 
Earty History or Cauirornia.—It ap- ' yt te ewan moments 
, n ae way io frien alk ; 
pears that the first intelligence obtained by | Then, from the bridge arining, 
the Spaniards respecting this country, was of Mi —— sade 9 
the most alluring and romantic character. ' Mee iy eg aeaselrex deta 
In Ogilby’s America, printed at London in- ~ Overhung by silken shade ; 
: es 
1671, is the following account of California :— Where grape-vines lateslonion 
i Among the lofty trees 
“Much about the same time [1539] Marco Thiele videer leaves wnldiding, 
de Nisa, a Franciscan, undertaking a voyage | To catch the passing breeze— 
into these parts, reported wonders at his re- | Y mabapns teinbene” fallen, 
turn, of the plenty of golden mines, stately | Now with its waves coquetting— 
cities set out with magnificent buildings, the ° Now on its bosom flung. 
very gates whereof were enriched with tur- ' 

: . ( And from the festoons peeping, 
quoises and other precious stones, and whose } The tempting fruit we spied ; 
meanest inhabitants went glittering in gold | The tooens above them twining, 

- A ;: * es s if their hoards to hide. 
and mother-of-pearl ; and of the flourishing The waving boughs were covered, 
condition af the kingdoms of Acu, Tonteac | With warbling songsters, sweet, 
and Marata. Whereupon the Governor of | Thaw Soocel notes ovtpearieg, 
New Galicia was sent by the then Viceroy of Sth aati hes, Wen olae 
Mexico, with great hopes of bringing back a | The bright and polished pebbles 
confirmation of these reports. But whether | . Were eee wg hee he pa 
. . . . . ) . w w 

out of spite to be deceived in his expectation, | "Beside the river's bed ; 
or having real cause to do so, he represented And Faunus seemed presiding 
all things as mean and despicable as the friar | Above the quiet place: 
had le’ : , — A brighter scene, or fairer, 

ad proclaimed them rich and glorious. His presence could not grace. 


-—_ —.._.....__ ~ — — — 
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And many an hour as pleasant, 

The election of Louis Napoleon calls to mind a B — ~_ +e. spent _ mers 
passage in Byron’s Ode to Napoleon, in which he ut- “And Tah Lothale wemery 1! ' 
ters the thought that 


Bradford, Jan., 1849. 
“ Perhaps some new Napoleon might arise oat 
To shame the world again.” 
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The study of literature nourishes youth, entertains 
:, new Napoleon has certainly arisen. Will he , old age, adorns prosperity, solaces adversity, is de 
shame the world again?”’_ : lightfal at home, and unobtrusive abroad. 
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SAN FRANCISCO. ; mountains rising in majestic grandeur to the 


clouds, In passing out, the valley of § 
i , : > an 
Yerba Buena, (San Francisco) the name Jose opens to this view in all the loveline. 
of our town which means “good herb,’ is sit- | _ 


. of the climate of Italy and beauty of 1 p 
uated on the south west side of the principal; ; 4 Five Mie trop. 


, . . ics. 
arm of San Francisco Bay, about five miles, Ppig valley is about sixty miles in leno: 
from the ocean, on a narrow neck of land, : off 


varying from four to ten miles in width. It! and ten in width. Passing on from her. 
aon ” t | . } t, th ; rh 
is inlat. 37d. 45 m. N. ‘This Inarrow strip of northeast, the traveller in a few hours ride. 


land is about sixty miles in length; extending | On Rene ~~ aller se aeaerlipas 
from the point formed by the bay wibthe! san bay, formed by the confluence of the Sac. 


ramento and San Joaquin rivers from that of 


ocean, to the valley of San Jose. The site gay Pablo. Here it seems that the accumo. 
nee ay town r i i ane, slp ‘lated waters of a thousand years had sudden 
elng an Inclined plane of about amie 10 | ly rent the opposing mountains asunder, ani 
extent froni the water’s edge to the hills in’ g,..4 with tremendous force to. the great 


the rear. Two points of land—one on each bosom of the deep. On the north side of the 


side, extending into the bay, form a crescent, ' bay, from the straits to Sousilito is ene of the 


or small bay, in the shape of a crescent, in | sad : 
front, which bears the name of the town.— finest districts of covntry in all Upper Cali. 


. . . ‘fornia, Next.to Yerba Buena, Sousilito js 
[hese points afford a fine view of the sur- _— 


dj h d the. best point on the whole bay for a com. 
rounding country—the snow-capped moun: | mercial town. It is seven miles a little east 


tains in the distance—the green valleys be- | of north from this place, on the opposite side 
neath them—the beautiful’ smooth and un- of ihe bay, and has long been a watering 
ruffled bay in front and on either side, at) joint for vessels. San Francisco bay being 
once burst upon the eye. There is in front the safest and most commodious harbor on the 
of the town a small island, rising high above | aniire coast of the Pacific, some point on it 
the surface of the bay, about two miles long,’ 461 be the creat mart-of the western world. 
and one wide, which is covered the greater We believe Yerba Buena is the point, com. 
gab of the year with the most exuberant ownding as it does now, all the trade of the 

erbage of untrodden freshness. This little ‘surrounding country, and there being al: 


island is about three miles from the principal ' ready a large amount of capital concentrated 
anchorage. Here vessels of all uations rest) pore. 
in safety and peage, and their flags are) “The town of Yerba Buenais called in some 
displayed by the aromatic breeze. ‘of the old maps of the country San Francisco. 
The climate here is, in the wiater, which It is not known by that name here, however. 
is the rainy season, dampand chilly. During } The town takes its name from an herb to be 
the balance of the year, itis dry, but chilly } found all around it, which is said to make 
in consequence of the continual strong winds good tea; and possessing excellent medici: 
from the north and northwest. There is but? nal qualities ; it is called good herb, or Yerba 
little variation in the atmosphere throughout | Buena.— California Star. 
the year; the thermometer ranging from | 


-fig o a, 
fifty-five to was) | degrees Fahrenheit. _ MarriaGe,.—Two persons who have chosen each 
Yerba Buena is one of the most healthy. ge 

: other out of all the species, with design to each otb- 
places on the whole coast of the Pacific. Rae! 
’ er’s mutual comfort and entertainment, have in that 


; ins 
Three miles south is the Mission Dolores | j ction bound themselves to be good humored, afit- 


on Mission creek, surrounded by a small val- | ble, discreet, forgiving, patient and joyful with re- 


ley of rich and beautiful land. The water } 


‘ é ach other’ ilti d i ti to 
from this creek can easily be brought by | eae reales frailties and imperfections 


means of aqueducts to any point to supply | 
vessels. For the supply of citizens the best | ' 
of well water is obtained in every partof the; CHAGRrEes any Pawama.—Ch in Chagres, 
town, by boring the distance of forty feet. In , should be pronounced as in champion; the ag as ' 
going south from Yerba Buena, the traveller ‘rag; and the res asin trees, only shorter, Attach 
passes over the narrow neck of land ; a most | the g to the first syllable. Chageres. 

delightful region, interspersed with hills, val-|- Panama should be accented on the last syllable, 
leys and mountains—the valleys rich and | which is pronounced like Ma, when used as a sub- 
beautiful—the hills covered with tall pines, | stitute for mother. Attach the n to the first sylla- 
red-wood and»cedar, that have withstood the ble. Pan is pronounced like the English word pan. 


tempest and whirlwinds of a century, andthe | Pan-a-mah. 
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The following sweetiy flowing lines are founded on 
ocidents detailed in the story entitled “ The Boy Lov- 
er's Revenge,” published a few months since, as our 
readers will readily perceive. They were written at the 
request of a fread, who suggested that story as a theme 
fora poem.—[Ep. 


RALPH’S REVENGE. 


BY EMILY R. PAGE, 


The last tress was plaited the fast jewel fixed, 

The dark raver locks were with gems intermixed, 

And Clara was standing a mirror beside, 

Surveying her image with gratified pride. 

Her faar lip was wreathed with a satisfied smile, 

Her dark eye was bent on her image the while— 

And softly she murmured, “ Could one die for thee!” 
“ Aye, beautiful syren, thou mav’st come and see— 
Aye, come to the chamber where dying he fies 

Who falls to your beauty a vain sacrifice ; 

Yes, thou who hast killed him, his mother’s sole pride ’"— 
A deep holiow voice to her question replied. 
Sweet Nellie! she’d come fromher cousin’s death-bed, 
To call his destroyer ere reason had fled. 


She stood in her splendor, that dazzling coquette, 


Inthe chamber where sorrow and sadness were met 

And calmly and proudly she gazed on the face 

Where lately were blended such beauty and grace; 

No sigh heaved her bosom, no tear dimmed her eye 

As coldly she left her young victim to die; 

And gladly she left the dim mansion of woe 

For the brilliant apartments of fashion’s bright glow 

Though the bright spirit pinions were plumed for their 
flight 

From this world of deception, of darkness and night— 

Yet the crisis was past, and the danger was o’er, 

With hope Ralph looked forward to manhood once more. 


Within that proud mansion, where five years ago 
Arose the deep murmur of mourning and woe 

The beautiful Ralph was reclining in ease, 

His dark waving tresses caressed by the breeze ; 
Before him bright Clara in loveliness knelt; 

Her dark beaming eye on his fair features dwelt. 
Her face was upturned with a soft pleading look— 
The deep rich vermilion her sweet lip forsook ; 

She plead for the passion she once had disdained : 
But the love she had slighted could ne’er be regained. 
‘Thou soon shalt be answered,” he calmly replied 
And left the fair svren that knelt by his side, 

With sweet blushing Nellie he quickly returned— 
‘‘ Te!l her, who my first boyish passion has spurned 
If now Umay love her, my own happy bride.” 

He had his revenge, though he deigned not to chide, 


Bradford, Feb., 1849. 
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THE TREASURE. 


In the upper apartment of an old-fashioned | 
house in Paris were seated an old man anda 
young girl, whose appearance corresponded 
with the aspect of their habitation ; for in both ‘ 
were visible a certain air of neatness and | 
good taste, which can embellish even poverty 
itself, and give an air of elegance to the low- | 
liest abode. Everything was in its place ; 
the brick floor was carefully scrubbed ; the : 


ana 


faded green tapestry was free from every. 
stain; and the windows were furnished with | 


coarse curtains of white muslin, so thickly ' 
8 
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and seemed to listen. 
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covered with darns, that it almost bore the 
appearance of embroidery. A few flower pots 
stood outside the open window, und perfumed 
the room with their fragrance. 

The sun was about to set; a purple light 
illuminated the humble dwelling, glancing 
on the fresh bright countenance of the young 
maiden, and playing around the white hairs 
of the aged man. This latter was reclining 


- in a rush-woven arm-chair, which a careful 
‘ and loving hand had furnished with cushions, 
carefully stuffed with tow, and covered with 


patched chintz. His mutilated limbs rested 


/upon an old chauffe picd, converted into a 


stool, and his only remaining pipe rested ona 


small table, on which lav an amber pipe and 


a tobacco case, embroidered with colored 


beads. 
The old soldier had one of those bold and 


furrowed countenances whose roughness is 


tempered by its kind and frank expression, 
A gray moustache concealed his half-parted 
lips, as he fixed his eye with an unconscious 
smile upon the young girl. She was about 


‘twenty years of age; a brunette in whose 
winning and flexible features every passing 


emotion was portrayed. She held in her 
hand a newspaper, which she was reading 
aloud to the old man. Suddenly she stopped, 
‘What do you hear?’ inquired the invalid. 
‘Nothing,’ replied the young girl, while 


her countenance was expressive of disap- 
 pointment. 


‘You thought you heard Charles?’ in- 


quired the soldier. . . ; 
dt is true thatI fancied so,’ replied his 


_ young companion, slightly coloring; ‘his 


dav’s work must be finished, and this is his 


\ <u 
, hour for returning. 


‘ When he does return,’ remarked Vincent, 


‘in a tone of vexation. 


Susan was on the point of seeking to jus- 
tify her cousin, but her judgment was doubt- 
less opposed to the attempt, for she stopped 
short, looked embarrassed, and then fell into 


a reverie. 


The invalid soldier passed his hand across 


‘his moustache, and twisted it impatiently, his 


usual gesture when anything annoyed him. 
‘Our young conscript is making a,bad 
campaign of it,” be at length began. ‘ He 
returns here out of humor; he leaves his 
work to frequent taverns and the race-course : 
all that will end badly for both him and us.” 
‘Oh do not say so, uncle! You will 


bring him ill luck,’ replied the young girl in 


atone of deep emotion. ‘I hope it is only a 
moment of delus'o%, which will quickly pass 
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Sriendship—that is the proper word, I think— 
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away. For some time past, my cousin has: and who, on his side, feels kindly towars, 
got some strange notions into his head, and you,’ . 
he has not the heart to work.’ | Susan shook her head. ‘ He used to 4, 
‘ And why so, pray ?’ so in former days,’ said she ; ‘but for som, 
_‘ Because he says he can’t expect to better time past, if you knew how cold he seem, 
himself by his labor. He thinks that an ar-' how indifferent to me.’ " 
tisan, let him work ever so hard, can have  —* Yes,’ remarked Vincent pensively, * whe, 
nothing to hope for the future, and therefore one has once partaken of exciting amus. 
deems it best to live merely for the present ments, the pleasures of home appear insipid: 
hour, without carefulness and without hope.’ jt js like drinking home-made wine afic, 
‘Ah! so that is his system, is it?’ replied | cherry brandy; one can understand that, ny 
the old man, knitting his brows. ‘ Well, the child ; many of us know it by experience.’ © 
honor of inventing it does not belong to him.’ ‘But they have been cured,’ observed 
We had also in our regiment, reasoners of | Susan; ‘therefore Charles may be so too, 
that kind, who gladly avoided marching witb Perhaps your speaking to him, uncle, migh 
their comrades because the way was so long, } do him good.’ 
and who dragged on their dull existence in} ‘The old man shook his head doubtfully, 
the depots, while their companies were taking + Such faults as his are not cured by a few 
possession of Madrid, Berlin, and Vienna. } words, my child—acts are necessary. A 
Your cousin, you see, does not seem to be! man can no more be suddenly transformed 
aware that by putting one foot before the into a reasonable being than into a good 
other, even the shortest legs will get to Rome’ soldier; he requires exercise, experience, fa- 
at last!” ‘tigue; he must learn his business at the can- 
‘Ah, if you could only get him to be of non’s mouth. Your cousin, you see, is de. 
that opinion !’ exclaimed Susan with anxious ; ficient in will, because he does not see before 
earnestness. ‘Ihave often tried to change him any object to be altained. The great 
his mind by reckoning up how much a good , thing would be to find one which would 
bookbinder such as he is, might economise; , stimulate him to persevering industry, but 
but when I come to the total, he shrugs his, this is no easy matter: however, I will think 
shoulders, and says that women understand. about it.’ : 
nothing about calculations.’ > Tt zs he this time!’ exclaimed Susan, 
‘And so I suppose you gave up the matter who had recognized the hurried step of her 
in despair, my poor child?’ said Vincent, C48!" a8 he ascended the stairs. | 
looking at her witha smile of mingled sadness; * Silence, then,’ said the veteran, ‘ we 
and affection. ‘I see now why your eyes | must not seem to have been talking about 
are so often red , him, so go on reading to me. 
‘My uncle, I assure you ’ | Susan obeyed ; but the tremulousness of 
‘What makes you so often forget to water | her voice would quickly have betrayed her 
your gilly-flowers, or to sing your merry | CMotlon to the ears of an attentive observer. 
songs ' “ While her eyes rested on the printed char- 
‘ My uncle , acters before her, and her lips mechanically 
Susan looked down as if confused, and | pronounced the printed words, her thoughts 
twisted the corner of the paper. The old | Were absorbed by her cousin who had just 
soldier laid his hand affectionately on her | then entered the room. ‘ 
head-- ' The young girl, after reading a list of rob- 
‘Come, then ; I do believe she thinks I am beries, fires and accidents of divers kinds, 
going to scold her,’ he continued in a tone of | ©®me to the following article :—* A poor ped- 
brusque kindness. *Isn’tit quite natural that | dler_of Besancon, named Peter Lefevre, re- 
you should be interested about Charles, who | S°!ving to make a fortune at any cost, con- 
is now your cousin, and who one day, 1: ceived the idea of setting out for India, which 
hope ; be Pr vat; ai ! as Nargt atig of gold 
° , , and diamonds. e sold what little he pos- 
he young girl made # gudden movement. sessed, and, reaching Bordeaux, embarked as 
‘ cook's assistant in an American ship. Eigh- 
; teen years passed away, and no tidings were 
received of Lefevre ; but now at length his 
relations have received a letter announcing 
his approaching return. It informs them that 
the cidevant peddler, after enduring unheard- 
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‘Well, well: no, we won't talk any more 
nbout that,’ said the veteran, checking him- 
self—‘ we won't talk any more of that just 
now. Bat let us speak aJittle about this 
good- for-nothing boy, for whom you feel some 
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of fatigues, and incredible changes of for- ' 
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ne, had arrived in France blind of one eye | 


and short of an arm, but the possessor of | 


wealth valued at two million of francs.’ 


Charles, who had listened to this article | 


with growing interest, could not suppress an 
exclamation of surprise—' Two millions!’ 

‘They will serve to buy him a glass eye 
and cork leg,’ ironically observed the old sol- 
diet. 


‘There is good fortune for you!’ contin- | 
ued the young workman, without heeding his | 


uncle’s remark. 


‘And which it cost him a good deal to ob- ' 


tain,” added the veteran. 

‘Eighteen years of unheard of fatigues!’ 
repeated Susan, dwelling upon the words of 
the paper. 

‘What matter when a fortune was in 
view!’ replied Charles, eagerly. ‘The dif- 
ficulty does not lie either in traveling over a 


bad road, or in encountering stormy weather | 


to reach a good shelter, but in having to 
walk on with nothing in prospect at the end 
of our journey.’ 

‘And so,’ continued the young girl, timid- 
ly raising her eyes towards her cousin, ‘ you 
euvy this peddler’s lot. You would give all 
your youthful years, one of your eyes, one of 
your hands—’ 

‘For two millions ?’ interrupted Charles ; 
‘most assuredly. You have only to find me 
a purchaser, Susan, at this price, and I will 
engage to give you a portion for pin-money.’ 

The young girl made no reply, but turned 
away her head. 


a tear trembled in her eve. Vincent was al- 
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5 
cent ard his nephew were left tete-a-tete. 
The latter was preparing to take his leave, 
when the old man made a sign to him to 
shut the door, and come nearer to him. 

‘T want to speak to you,’ said he, serious- 
ly.’ 

Charles, who expected to receive some re- 
proaches for his late conduct, remained stand- 
ing before the old man, but the latter made 


' him a sign to sit down. 


‘Have you reflected well on the words 
which you spoke a few minutes ago?’ he 


} inquired, looking fixedly at his nephew. 


Would you really be capable of making a 


, long and sustained effort in order to secure a 


fortune 2?’ 

‘]!—can you doubt it, uncle?’ replied 
Charles, surprised at the question. 

‘Then you would consent to labor patient- 
ly, work without intermission, to change all 
your habits?’ 


‘If my so doing would accompiish any 
purpose— Yes. But why do you make the 
inquiry ?’ 


‘You shall be made acquainted with my 
reasons,’ said the veteran, opening the draw- 
er of a small escritoir, in which he kept the 


old newspapers which were lent to him b 


Her heart was heavy, and | 
battle of Salamanca. 


so silent, but he had again begun to twist’ 


his moustache with a morose air. There 
was a long silence. 

Each of the three actors in this scene was 
engaged in pursuing a_ peculiar train of 
thought. The sound of the clock striking 
eight, aroused Susan from her reverie. She 
arose hastily, and began to lay the cloth for 
their evening repast. It was a short and 
gloomy one. Charles, who had passed the 
latter part of the afternoon in a tavern with 
his friends, would eat nothing, and poor Su- 
san had lost her appetite. Vincent alone did 
honor to the frugal repast; for the hardships 
of war had accustomed him to maintain the 
privileges of his stomach in the midst of the 
most trying scenes. His hunger was quickly 
appeased, and he returned to his arm-chair 
near the window. 
feel herself alone, put every thing back in its 


retired to her little chamber overhead. 





one of his fellow-lodgers. He searched for 


' some time among them, and at last took out 


one, in which he pointed out to Charles an 
article which he had marked. 
The young man read it halfaloud. ‘Some 


' steps have lately been taken with the Span- 


ish government for the recovery of a treasure 
buried on the banks of the Douro after the 
It would appear that 
in the course of this famous retreat, a compa- 
ny belonging to the first division, to whom 
the charge of several tumbrils had been com- 
mitted, was separated from the main body of 
the army, and surrounded by a force so supe- 
rior to themselves, that any attempt at resist- 
ance would have been in vain. The com- 
manding officer, seeing that no hope remain- 


‘ed of being able to cut his way through the 


Susan who longed to! 


opposing forces, took advantage of the dark- 
ness of the night to have the tumbrils buried 
in the earth by some of his soldiers in whom 
he reposed implicit confidence, then, feeling 
assured that no one would be able to discov- 
er them, he ordered his little band to disperse, 
so that they might each separately endeavor 
to escape through the enemy’s lines, Some 
few had the good fortune to rejoin their di- 
vision; but the commanding officer, as well 


as all the men who knew where the tumbrils 
place, took a light, kissed the old man, and | had been concealed, perished in the attempt. 


Vin- | Now it has been positively affirmed that in 
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these tumbrils were contained the money re- 
quired for the expenses of the invading army 
—namely,a sum of about three millions,’ 

Charles paused; his eyes sparkled with 
delight, and he looked inquiringly at the vet- 
eran. 


quired. 

‘I was,’ replied the soldier. 

‘You know of the existence of this depot ?’ 

‘I was one of those whom the captain 
charged to bury it, and the only one among 
them who did not fall beneath the deadly fire 
of the enemy.’ 

‘Then you could give some indication on 
the subject; you could help find them?’ in- 
quired Charles, anxiously. 

‘So much the more readily,’ replied Vin- 
cent, ‘ because the captain made us take as 
our point of reconnoissance the parallel bear- 
ings of a rock and two hills which helped to 
mark out the spot? 

‘So you would remember it?’ 

‘I could point it out as precisely as the po- 
sition of the bed in this room.’ 

Charles sprang from his seat, and energet- 
ically exclaimed, ‘ Your fortune is then made! 
Why have you been silent so long? The 
French government would have accepted any 
proposition you might have made to them.’ 

‘ Very likely,’ replied Vincent; ‘but any 
way, my information could have been of no 
use to them.’ 


‘Why so?’ 

‘Spain refused the required permission : 
look at this.’ 

Vincent held out to the young man a sec- 


ond paper, which announced, in fact, that the 
demand for permission to search for the tum- 
brils which had been buried by the French 


refused by the government of Madrid. 


‘Could not one do it without this permis- 
sion?’ inquired Charles. ‘ Where 


display? Once upon the spot, and the land 
purchased, who could prevent the search 2?’ 
*| have thought of it many a time for the 


where was I to find the money necessary for 


chase of the field?’ 
* Would it not be possible to apply to some 


ossession of the secret ?" 


abused, if they did believe it? 





‘Were you one of that company?’ he in- | 


in 1812 on the banks of the Douro had been | 


is the | 
necessity of attempting officially a search } 
which might be made quietly without any’ 


last thirty years,’ continued the soldier; ‘ but ! 


ihe expenses of the journey, and for the pur- | 


one richer than ourselves, and to putthem in | 


‘ But how should we make them credit our. 
report{—or prevent our confidence being 
And if by’ 
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' chance we should fail in the attempt, or if i, 
' should turn out as in the fable, that when the 
; hour of partition came, the lion should kee, 
' the whole of the prey for himself, should mk 
not,then, in addition to the fatigues of the 
‘journey, and the uncertainties of succece 
have to brave the miseries of a lawsuit 2 
, Of what use would all this be, tell me? |, 
it worth my while to take so much trouble {o, 
the few days I have yet to live? No, no. 
the millions may rest In peace as far as [ am 
‘concerned. [have a retired pension of ty, 
; hundred franes ; thanks to the good help oj 
' my little Sasan, that, with the small yearly 
/ sum attached to my cross, is sufficient to Sup 
‘ply me with tobacco and my daily rations. 
‘[ laugh at all other wants as I would at a de. 
‘tachment of Cossacks.’ 

- * And so you will let this opportunity es- 
;cape you? you willrefuse all this wealth ?” 
’ continued Charles, with feverish earnestness. 
, ‘For myself, most cheerfully,’ replied the 
‘old man; ‘bat for you it would be different. 
‘I could perceive just now that you were am. 
} bitious—-that you wou!d consider.no sacrifice 
| too great which would enable you to acquire 
‘riches. Well, then, amass the sum necessa- 
| ry for our journey, and I wiil accompany you 
; to the spot.’ 

‘You !—are you in earnest ?’ 

+ ‘Earn two thousand frances, and then | 
will bring you to the very spot where the 
Will that satisfy 
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; 
‘treasure lies concealed. 
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me, uncle!’ cried Charles ina 
‘ transport of joy. 


Then checking himself, he 
‘added in an anxious tone,‘ But how can [ 
'ever scrape together so much money? It 
} never can be done.’ 
| ‘Work courageously, and bring me your 
‘pay regularly every week. I promise you 
‘there will be no difficulty in accomplishing 
} it.” 
‘: Remember, uncle, whata trifle the sa- 
, vings of a workman can amount to.’ 

‘ That is my look-out.’ 

‘ How many years will be necessary ?’ 

‘ You were just now ready to sacrifice eigh- 
: teen years, as well as aneye and an arm, in 
the same cause.’ 

‘ Ah, if I were only sure!’ 

‘Of acquiring the treasure? I swear to 
you by the ashes of the Little Corporal that 
you shall.’ 

" This was the soldier’s great oath. Charles 
aw that he was serious in the matter. Vin- 
cent encouraged him anew, by assuring him 
that his future fate lay in his own power; 
and the young man retired to rest, resolved 
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io begin a life of sober and careful industry. 

The hopes awakened within his breast by 
the conversation with bis uncle, were too 
splendid to allow of his sleeping. He passed 
the night ina sort of fever, calculating the 
means of gaining as quickly as possible the 
desired sum ; settling how he would employ 
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his future riches; and passing in review, one | 


afier another, as realities, all the chimeras 


which heretofore had only floated like dim | 


yisions before his imagination. When Su- 
san came down the next morning, Charles 
had already gone off to his work. Vincent 
observing her surprise, nodded his head and 
smiled, but said nothing. He had recom- 
mended secresy to the young workman, and 
resolved to maintain it himself. Moreover, 
he wished to see whether Charles would per- 
severe in his good resolutions. 

The first months of trial were full of diffi- 
culty to the young workman. He bad con- 
tracted habits which it required no small 
resolution to break through. Incessant work 
seemed insupportable te him. He was now 
obliged to struggle against that capricious 
fickleness of purpose which had hitherto in- 
fluenced his actions, to surmount the impul- 
ses of weariness and disgust, and to resist the 
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ered. She became insensibly each day more 
necessary to his happiness. Without his be- 
ing aware of it, the aim of his life was grad- 
ually changing ; the hope of obtaining the 
treasure promised by Vincent was no longer 
his only spring of action. In all he did, he 
now thought of Susan; and his constant de- 
Sire was to merit her approbation—to become 
dearer to her. 

The human soul is a sort of moral daguer- 
reotype ; let it be surrounded by images of 
order, of industry, of self devotion; let it be 
illuminated by the sunshine of affection ; and 
each of these images wil! imprint themselves 
upon its surface, and remain there forever 
firmly fixed. 

The life which Charles was now leading 
gradually extinguishad his ardent ambition ; 
he saw within his reach a purer and simpler 
happiness than any of which he had ever 
before formed a conception ; his paradise was 
no longera fairy land, such as the * Arabian 
Nights ’’ depict, but a narrow circle, peopled 
with homely joys which he could without 
difficulty embrace within his grasp. And 


-yetthis transformation, visible to ull around 


importunities of his former companions in- 


dissipation. 

This was at first a difficult task. Many a 
time his courage failed, and he was on the 
point of returning to his former habits, but 
his earnest desire to attain the proposed end 
reanimated him in his course. Each time 
that he brought to the veteran his weekly 


savings, and perceived how insensibly they | 


were increasing in amount, he experienced a 
renewal of hope which gave fresh ardor to 
his endeavors—it was onlya step towards 
his end, but still it eas a step. Besides, each 


day the effort became easier; for in propor- | 


tion as his life became more regular, his 
tastes took a new direction. The assiduity 


him, remained a secret tohimself. He ddi 
not know that he was changed, he only knew 
that he was more tranquil and more happy. 


; The only new feeling of which he was con- 


scious was his love for Susan. The treasure 
he was laboring for, instead of being his 
principal object, he now looked upon only as 
a means towards making his union with Su- 


san more joyous. He looked forward to ita s 


'an imprudent addition, but still only as acces- 


sory to higher hopes; also he now began to 


, feel the greatest anxiety to know whether his 


love was shared. 

He was one evening pacing the little apart- 
ment, while Vincentand Susan were chatting 
together beside the stove. Their conversa- 


‘tion turned on Charles's former master, who, 


with which he labored throughout the day | 


rendered his evening repose more welcome ; 


of his uncle and cousin. 
recovered her gayety, as well as her frank 
familiarity of manner. Her every thought 
was given to her aged uncle and to Charles; 
and each day her careful love adorned their 
humble home with some fresh charm, and 
drew still closer those bonds of tenderness 
and affection which can make the lowliest 
dwelling the abode of happiness and peace. 
Charles was quite surprised at finding in his 
cousin attractions he had never before discov- 





after thirty years of a life passed in honest 
labor, had just put up for sale his little book- 


binding establishment, that he might retire to 
the separation from his noisy and reckless | 
companions lent a new charm to the society | 


Susan, too, had ; 


N 
| 
{ 
; 


2 
? 
" 
; 
‘ 


the country with his aged wife for the re- 
mainder of his days. 

‘ Now that is a couple,’ said the old soldier, 
‘who know how to turn this world into a 
paradise ; always of one mind, always in good 
humor, and fully occupied.’ 

‘Yes,’ replied Susan, thoughtfully, ‘the 
richest couple on earth might well envy their 
lot.’ 

Charles, who had just then approached the 
stove, stopped a moment, and looking fixedly 
at his cousin, inquired, ‘then you would like 
your husband to love you, Susan?’ 
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‘Why, yes—certainly—if possible,’ she 
replied, smiling, and slightly coloring. 

‘You can have your wish, then,’ said 
Charles, warmly. * You have only to say 
one word.’ 

* What word, my cousin?’ said Susan with 
some emotion. 

‘ That you will accept me for your hus- 
band,’ replied the young man; adding with 
respectful tenderness, as he saw the surprise 
and confusion which this abrupt avowal of 
his intentions had produced in his cousin, ‘ O 
do not let that annoy you, Susan ; it has long 
been my most earnest desire to ask you this 
question. I only waited on account of a cer- 


tain reason with which my uncle is acquaint- | 
famous depot on the banks of the Douro; we 


ed, but you see how it has escaped against 
my will; and now only beas frank as I have 
been. Tell me whether I may hope that you 
can love me; our good uncle is there, so you 


need not have the least fear that you are— 


doing wrong.’ 


The young man's voice faltered ; he took | 
his covsin’s hand, which he pressed within» 
his own, and a tear trembled in his eye. Su-' 


san was silent, for her heart was too full to 
speak. The old soldier looked at them with 
a smile of mingled playfulness and feeling 
At length putting his arm around the young 
girl, and drawing her gently toward Charles, 


he said, gaily, ‘ Well now, speak, my little | 


one.’ 

‘ Susan,’ exclaimed her cousin, still holding 
her hand, ‘one word, only one word—will 
you be my wife ?’ 

She hid her head upon his shoulder, and a 
half-ejaculated ‘ Yes’ escaped her lips. 

‘ Eh, well now, | declare,’ cried Vincent, 
clapping his hand on his knee, * there was a 


great deal of difficulty about saying that. 


much. Now you must both give me a kiss,’ 
said he, kindly taking their hands. 


ness. 

The next morning the old man, taking his 
nephew aside, announced to him that the sum 
which was required for their journey was 
now complete, and that they might set off for 
Spain as soon as they pleased. This news, 


‘] will 
leave you this evening for talking over your. 
secrets, and to-morrow we will speak of busi- | 


to curse the millions which he must go sp 
far to seek. Since the time when he had 
gained a new object of interest in life, hj, 
desire for riches had gradually lost its hojq 
upon his mind. What use was there jp 
seeking for wealth to purchase happiness? 
He had found it already. He did not, how. 
veer, express these thoughts to his uncle, by; 
merely declared himself ready to accompany 
him at an hour’s notice. The old soldier re. 
minded him that age was less hasty than 
youth, in its movements, and asked for a few 
days’ delay previous to their departure. 
‘Meanwhile, I wish, Charles,’ said the old 
man, ‘that you would borrow from ovr neigh. 
bors those old newspapers which tell of the 


can look over them carefully together, and 
may perhaps find some information that shal! 
be useful to us on our arrival there.’ 

The young man having made the desired 
application, they were, in the course of half 
an hour, seated side by side, poring over 
some well-thumbed papers. Charles found 
only the details with which he was already 
familiar—the refusal of the Spanish govern- 
ment—the fruitless researches of some Bar- 
celona merchants. He thought that every 
document had been read, when his glance 
rested upon a letter signed by a certain P. 
Dufour. 

‘Peter Dufour!’ repeated Vincent ; ‘ that 
was the name of the quarter-master of the 
company.’ 

‘So he is called here,’ replied Charles. 

‘Heaven save me! I thought the brave old 
boy was in the other world long ago ; he was 
the confederate of the captain. — Let us see 
what he has to say for himself.’ 

Instead of answering, Charles uttered a cry 
of disappointment; he had looked over the 
letter, and on perusing its contents, had turned 
deadly pale. 

‘What on earth is the matter?’ inquired 
Vincent. 

‘The matter indeed!’ repeated the young 
workman. ‘The matter is, that if Dufour 
spenks trith, we may as well stay at home.’ 

‘Why ?’ . 

‘Because the tumbrils were filled with 
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which ought to have enchanted Charles, filled powder instead of silver!’ 
him, on the contrary, with painful emotion.’ Vincent clapped his hand to his forehead 


| To think that he must leave Susan at the with an exclamation of surprise and disap- 
| very moment when their intercourse was be-) pointment. Susan laid down her work, and 
| come such a source of happiness—that he fixed her eyes mournfully on her cousin. 
must encounter all the uncertainties'ofa long The latter was the first to recover from the 
and difficult journey, when it would have’ stupor occasioned by this unexpected discov- 
been so sweet to stay in his now happy: ery. After a few moments he rose up with 
home! The young man was almost ready a look of cheerful animation, and approaching 
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Susan, seized her hand, exclaiming, ‘ After 
all, here is my best treasure—one I would 
not give up for all the silver that may be bu- 
ried in Spain and France too! So cheer up, 
good uncle, and jet us make the best use of 
what is left tc us. With true hearts and 
strong hands we can never be poor. Can 
we, Susan ?’ 

‘Never,’ she replied; and her eyes ex- 
pressed even mere unbounded confidence 
than was implied in the single word uttered 
by her lips. 

The old man slowly raised his head, and 
repeated the well-known proverb, ‘ L’homme 
propose mais Dieu dispose.’ Then, after a 
moment’s thought, he“continued, ‘I hoped to 
have seen you both wealthy before I died ; 
but perhaps itis bestas it is. Don’t let us 
forget, however, your savings, Charles—Pe- 
ter Dufour’s letter cannot rob us of the two 
thousand francs; and,’ added he, smiling, ‘I 
have some savings of my own, thanks to the 
management of this good girl: we will see 
what can be done with it all.” So saying, he 
rested his head on his elbow, and seemed for 
a while lost in meditation. At last he raised 
his head, and cried out joyously, ‘I have it 
—I have it!’ 

‘What have you, good uncle?’ exclaimed 
the young people simultaneously. 

‘Patience, patience,’ replied the veteran 
with a knowing smile ;‘ you shall know it 


all in good time. 
coach for me, Charles? [ have some busi- 


san, child, I shall want you to come with me.’ 


‘It will be very hard to keep it from him, 
uncle.’ 

‘ But it must be kept,’ rejoined Vineent in 
a decided and somewhat grave tone. 

Susan was silent; for she knew there was 
no appeal from sucha decision. It was very 
difficult, however, for her to keep this secret 
from her lover; and it would have been still 
more so, but that Charles was so fully occu- 
pied at this moment, that he had little leisure 
for conversation. 

About a fortnight ufterwards, on a fine 
holiday, Vincent proposed to the young peo- 
ple that he should treatthem to a drive. 
‘ And afterwards,’ continued he ‘ you can go 
out together, and enjoy more of what is go- 
ing on.’ 

This they joyfully acceded to, Atthe end 
of a few minutes’ drive, to Charles’s great 
surprise the carriage stopped at the door of 
the magazin which had formerly belonged to 
his old master. 

‘What is the man about?’ he inquired, 
rather impatiently. 

‘We shall see, we shall see,’ replied the 
old man, smiling. 


The steps were let down. Vincent, lean- 


‘ing upon Susan, got out, and entered the 


o 
shop. Charles was about to follow them, 


‘when the name of‘Cuartes VINCENT,’ in 


through the streets, he acquainted her that | 
his heart was set upon establishing them both | 


in the business which had been just relin- | 
scold her. 


quished by Charles’s former master. ‘ And,’ 
added he,‘ Mr. Lebrun is an honest man, 
and will lend me a helping hand in the busi- 
ness. What say you to my plan, child ?’ 


‘Oh it would only make me too happy, 
dear uncle,’ she gratefully replied. 


They called on Mr. Lebrun, and were so 
successful in their negotiations, that on being 


knocked his stick with vehemence on the 


PP 


large gold letters, placed above the entrance, 
arrested his eye. For one moment he stood 


; petrified ; the next he hastened into the shop, 


Will you call a hackney- | ; stelle 
-and embracing his uncle and cousin in a 
ness out, and it is still early in the day. Su-; transport of joy, exclaimed, ‘ Ab, this is your 
>secret! and you have kept it from me all this 


His desire was obeyed ; and as he drove : time,’ said he reproachfuily to Susan. 


‘It is the last I will ever keep from you,’ 
she replied, looking some-vhat confused. 


‘ Yes, yes; it was all my fault; so don’t 
No scolding to-day,’ repeated the 
old soldier, hobbling into the back room, where 
a huge block of wood was burning brightly 


} on the hearth, and a small table was laid for 


— 


~~ 


dinner. The furniture was plain, but neat, 
and the table-cloth white as snow. Vincent, 


‘shaking his nephew by the hand, said, 


‘Charles, you are welcome as the master of 


: : - this house.’ 
again seated in the coach, the old man} 


floor, exclaiming, ‘ By the ashes of the Little | 


Corporal he shall have it!’ Susan kissed 


his hand with joyful affection. ‘Only let} 


me see you settled in your own menage, and 
I shall die happy,’ said the old man with some 


emotion. ‘ Bet remember, Charles is to 
know nothing about all this yet,’ he contin- 


ued, looking earnestly at the young girl. 





‘Thank you, thank yoa a thonsand times, 
uncle; but,’ turning to his cousin, ‘I do not 
care to be the master of it, unless Susan 
promises to be its mistress.’ 

‘And so she will,’ interrupted the old man 
‘ Don’t you remember her promise ?’ 


‘Yes, but I wish her to repeat it once 


more.’ 
Susan blashed, and gave him her hand. 


iat 
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Need we say What a bappy and joyous 
evening followed this exp’anation. 
Before many duys had elapsed, Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Vincent were installed in the 
formal possession of their new habitation. 
Sasan carried the same cheerful and elastic 
spirit into her married life which had sustained 
her in her earlier and more trying course ; 
and even in h2r busiest moments, she found 
leisure to talk with the old soldier, as he sat 
by the fireside in a comfortable arm-chair, 


with his beloved pipe and pouch placed con- 


veniently at his side. 

A year passed away, and the first anniver- 
sary of their wedding- -day found this happy 
trio still happier than on the eventful day 
which fixed them in their present comforta- 
ble dwelling. 

At supper, the old man drank to the health 
and prosperity of the young couple. 

‘Thank you, good uncle,’ said Charles; 
‘and whatever share of enjoyment may be 
mine, | have to thank you for much of it, as 
it was you who first taught me that happiness 
does not lie in wealth or distinction, but in a 
life of honest industry, and a mind at peace 
with itself. You, too, I have partly to thank,’ 
continued he, smiling and looking at his wife, 
‘for having given me here a greater treasure 
than ever I hoped to have possessed, had our 
expedition into Spain been crowned with the 
most entire success.’ 


—_as- eee ee ee ee 


BIDE YOUR TIME, 


Every man must patiently bide his time. 
More particularly in lands like my native land, 


He must 


wait, 


where the pulse of life beats with feverish and impa- | 
Our national | 


We seem to 


live inthe midst of a battle, there is sucha din— ° 
In the streets of a crowd- | 


tient throbs, is the lesson needful. 
character wants the dignity of repose. 


such hurrying to and fro. 
ed city it is difficult to walk slowly; you feel the 
rushing of the crowd, and rush with it onward. In 
the press of our life itis difficult to be calm. In the 
stress of wind and tide, all professions seem to drag 
their anchors, and are swept out into the main. The 
voice of the present says—Come! But the voice of 


the past says—Wait! 


up stream, and pashes back the harrying waters. 
With no less calm and solemn footsteps, nor less cer- 
tainty, does a great mind bear up against pablic | 
opinion, and push back the harrying stream. There- 


fore, should every man wait—should bide his time. | 


Not in listless idleness—not in useless pastime—not } 
‘stricken conscience would be left alone. 


in queralous dejection; but in constant, steady and 


accomplishing his task, that, 


the United States Senate. 
following good thing by a Sucker wag: 


With calm and solemn foot- . 
steps the risiug tide bears against the rushing torrent | 
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cheerful endeavors, always willing and fulfilling ay, 
when the occasioy 
comes, he may be equal to the occasion. And if }, 
never come, what matters it tothe world whethe, 
you, or I, or any other man did such a deed, or wrotp 
such a book, so be it the deed and book were w,) 
done ? 

It is the part of an indiscreet and troublesome am. 
bition to care too much about fame—about what tho 
word says of us; to be always looking into the face 
of others for approval; to be always anxious for the 
effect of what we do or say; to be always shouting 
to hear the echo of our own voices! If you |ook 
about you, you will see men who are wearing away 


life in feverish anxiety for fame; and the last we 


shall hear of them will be the funeral bell that to}l, 
them to their graves! Unhappy are the men, and un- 
successful; because their purpose is not to accom- 
plish well their task, but to clatch the ** trick and 
fantasy of fame; ’’ and they go to their graves with 
purposes unaccomplished, and wishes anfulfilled 
Better for them, and for the world, in their example, 
had they known how to wait! Believe me, the talent 
of success is nothing more than doing well whatever 
yoo do—without a thought of fame. If it come at 
all, it will come because it is deserved, not because 
itis sought after, and moreover, there will be no 
more misgivings—no disappointment; no hasty, fe- 
verish, exhausting excitement. 





Gen. Shields was shot through the breast at Cerro 


Gordo, and reported ‘‘ mortally wounded,’’ yet re- 


covered, and now takes the place of Judge Breese in 
This has given rise to the 


Some men have “lost their heads” and lived, 
But stranger far than these 

The shot that passed through Shields’s breast, 
Instead of him, killed Breese. 


~— 2 —> 


Perhaps every man may date the predominance of 
those desires that disturb his life, and contaminate 
his conscience, from some unhappy hour, when too 
much leisure exposed him to their iacursions; for he 
has lived ‘with little observation, either on himself or 
others, who does not know that to be idle is to be vic- 
cious, 


eee 


Conversation is the daughter of reasoning, 
mother of knowledge, the breath of the soul, 





the 
the 


commerce of hearts, the bond of friendship, the 


nourishment of content, and occupation of the men 
‘of wit, 





The wounded partridge hideth in a farrow—and 1 








nd 
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BE KIND TO EACH OTHER. 


O, be kind to each other! 
For little ye know 
Iflow soon ye may weep 
The sad tears of woe, 
For a brother, or sister, or friend loved and dear, 
teposing in stillness on death’s sable bier. 


Be kind to each other! 
For little ye know 
How soon we may weep 
O’er a desolate home, 
Or vearn for the forms that have passed away 
To dwell in the light of a happier day. 


Be kind to each other! 
And strive, day by day 
To render some kindness 
To soften life’s way ; 
And remember that friends the last ones should be 
To sneer at the faults in each other they see. 


Be kind to each other; 
For short ie life’s span ; 
We must crowd in its compass 
All the good acts we can, 
Fach hour should recall, as it passes away, 
Some beings made glad by love's kindly sway. 





A PRAIRIE SKETCH. 


I remember, it was one cold stormy afternoon in 
the spring of 1848. The cold driving storm had 
driven us in from the prairie, where Will Wayland 
and I had passed the forepart of the day in gunning. 
In the midst of an open prairie extending many miles 
in either direction stands the pretty little village of 
O*****, containing some half dozen houses, a small 
establishment dignified with the name of store, a 
tavern, a lawyer’sa office, and several mechanics’ 
shops. To the plain and unpretending tavern of this 
village, did we slowly, and in truth somewhat weari- 
ly, wend our way. Thoroughly benumbed by the 
cold, wet to the skin by the cataract of falling water, 
and completely tired of our sport, its well lighted bar- 


room presented an irresistible attraction, so throwing | 


our bridle reins to the hostler, we entered its unhal- 
lowed precints. 

Seated before the fire was an old gray haired 
man, whose tall gaunt form told of many hardships 


endured and still endurable. A plain rough old man | 


was he, both in person and dress, a very picture of 
the early pioneer; one known and loved through the 
the whole country, and who, for some unexplained 


reason, usually went by the cognomen of ‘Old Yan- | 


kee.” Somehow it had become whispered about that 
Uld Yankee, having been in the country at its earli- 
est period of settlement, had seen many a scene 
of wild adventure, and strange, almost incredibly 
strange, were the tales of his narrow escapes from 
the deadly perils that were current in the neighbor- 
hood. As the storm precluded the possibility of my 
returning home that night, I resolved to make the 
most of it and hear frown his own lips an account of 
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his early adventures; therefore leaning towards him 
_and pointing to a singular looking line extending hor- 
‘rizontally across his forehead, and for aught that 
/ could be seen, around his head, as it was hidden on 
| either side by the matted locks of gray, I said— 
'* Yankee, how did you get thet scar?’ He mused 
/ for a moment, and then in far better language than, 
; judging from his appearance, I thought him posses- 
, sed of, he began— 
‘It is now little more than twelve years since from 
the schooner Antelope, I landed at the spot where 
‘Milwaukie now stands, Then there was there but 
'six or seven log huts, where dwelt a few adventerous 
fur traders, whose dealings were wholly with the In- 
;dians. [did not longremain there, but with only 
one companion, poor Moflat, I entered the woods, 


and pushing westward, after three days’ travel we 
arrived at this spot: it was the first prairie we had 
ever seen, and need I tell you, we thought it the 
'most beautiful place this side the grave. Here we 
staid for many days, hunting over the prairie and 


trapping along its many streams, and, if such a thing 
‘is possible on earth, we were perfectly happy; but 
‘ the storm is nearest when the sky is fair, and bursts 


upon us when we least expect it. One day there 
came to our fire two straggling Indians and demand- 
ed rum; we refused and they became exasperated, 
declaring thatthe pale faces always gave it, and they 
would have itnow. One of them seized a flask con- 
taining about a pintof ardent spirits, and before we 
could prevent it he had swallowed one half its con- 
tents. 


ee ee 


AP 


‘It was all we had, and not wishing to be wholly 
; without, [I clinched in with him, bat in the attempt 
‘to wrest the flask from his drnnken grasp he was un- 
' fortunately thrown so severely as to be much hurt. 
' He arose and they went away, muttering in their 
own tongue dark threats of vengeance. Still we 
) thought but little of the incident, and at night with a 
feeling of perfect security we retired to rest, and as 
, we had that day in hunting and visiting our traps be- 
}come much fatigued, onr eyes were soon closed in 
; sleep, a sleep from which one of as was never to 
awaken. 1 wil) not say that there is truth in dreams, 
} bunt of a verity my slumbers that night were strange- 
ily broken. ‘Three times did I dseam, and every 
time the self-same thoughts:—I dreamed that there 
‘ were Indians prowling around us, I heard their cau- 
tious footsteps, and their smothered voices, I felt their 
‘hot breath upon my cheek, I even saw the gleam of 
their bright knives, and I knew that we were killed: 
}—all this was in my dreame. Just then, however, 
there was the sharp crack of rifles, the loud war- 
} whoop of Indians, and the sound of rapid footsteps; 
‘I felt a sharp pain in my side and awoke. Great 
\God! I knew it all in a single moment! Poor Mof- 
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fat never stirred—the rifle of the savage had been | earavan was dragging siowly along the dreq. 
true to its aim, and well had it done its deadly work. ry and heated prairie. Making his way 1, ‘ 
He was dead! A strong athletic Indian, whom I at } ¢jyster of timber that appeared at no VErY te. 
once recognized as my antagonist of the day before, | djous distance, he was fortunate enough 1, 
sprang to my side, and bending over me drew his | find a small cool spring gushing and rippling 
glittering scalping knife from its sheath, I knew ; at the bottom of a deep rocky hollow. Ty). 
that the least movement on my part would bat hasten | fresh water, the cool shade of the steep roc; 
my end, and drawing in my breath I remained to all ; and the trees above, together with the know). 
appearance dead. jedge that the wagons were still moving j, 

‘The savage rudely grasped my hair in bis hand, | sight, induced the poor fellow to yield to his 
and twice did the keen blade pass round my head, ; weariness, and suffer his eyes to close.— 
severing the flesh to the very bone, till I almost; When he awoke, the gray of evening Was 
screamed in my intense agony. That, boy, is what | deepening around the prairie, and rushing 


made the scar you see. up from the hollow, his eye wandered abou, 


4 * The tall Indian then bent over me, that he might, } '% Va'n search of his ey! reine L- Was 
hoa aga ' ou. had s firs el, know. 

as is their invariable custom, seize with his teeth my ;a raw adventurer, wes tis iis) nak hae hl Marlee 
ing nothing of how to direct his steps in the 

: 


scalp and tear it off. Bat the time he had thus em- _ P : . 
; wilderness, and trusting entirely to the guid- 


loyed had not been unimproved by me, for slow! j : 
prey P y y } ance and experience of those with whoin he 


reaching for my knife I grasped its hilt and at this ‘traveled. Hasty, impulsive, and rash as he 
moment with all my remaining strength, I plunged it | was careless, and without possessing asingle 
> dora nope ye spre ae w ae “ 7 gal ll quality of character to assist him in such an 
from his iron grasp, bat in vain. Raising high his | eteenmenett confused, terror at once took pos. 
arm, he prepared to strike my now defenceless breast; | eventos - of him, and starting as he thought 
penctorreretaapetruptidragelripece prirten: Ay tretenl aed | in the direction where he had last seen the 
thought, the last time in my life—yet its keen edge | wagons, he ran with headlong speed, shout. 
touched me not, and opening my eyes I found it bu- ing wildly at every step, in hopes of being 
ried in the loose earth by my side. The skill and heard and answered by his companions. 

strength of my assailant had failed him in that terri- | The terrified man, bereft of all thought by 
ble moment, and he was straggling in the agonies of | the fearful nature of his predicament, could 
death. [ arose to my feet, wenk and bleeding, and) not even remember to fire the rifle he held, 
found myself confronted with his savage companion, but continued tearing his lungs with wild 
with whom commenced another fearful struggle. I} and desolate cries for assistance, While 
cannot tell how it terminated; I only know that was} rushing blindly forward in this manner, the 
picked up by some friendly Indians who nursed me} night still deepening around him, the man 
in their rade manner until I was entirely recovered. ‘met with a violent fall and was stunned Into 
Then, being alone in the wold, I returned to the } insensibility forsome hours. We are ae 
prairie, and on the very spot of this fatal encounter |} giving the substance of the poor fellow’s own 
built my hat where I stili reside, and where, God i relation, He returned to  ggakro este aad Ss iceabaa 
permitung, U shall end my days. Within the twelve | (ime during the night, in the midst of a pack 


5 is : ‘ ¥ P Ss . fa 
years since then | have seen a populous State formed | of howling wolves, and found himself lying 


around me, anda city (Milwaukie) with 18,000 in-} by the side of a buffilo’s ong Wot he 
habitants has grown up almost in my sight, and I | entirely strippet by the Aneta oss ‘h : 
bope yet to live to.eee my own Wisconsin the fore- desert. A situation more appailing to heart 

State i , Rien } and nerve, may not be imagined. The man 
sith neaitaeiel iitteonhniin doubted not but that he was prematureiy 
aroused from his state of torpor by the hun- 


ory creatares assaulting his own body, for 


" Cy 
THE LOST MAN. i his clothes were mangled and torn, and the 
An unfortunate trader once strayed from scratch of aclaw wason his leg, thougha 
his companions, and was lost four or five | tooth. it seems. had not vet touched him. 
days, suffering the keenest pangs of starva- He had tripped upon the skeleton, and struck 
tion. It was years ago, yet the story has only | his forehead on a horn or some other part, 
been told in oral repetition among the old! ne he discovered a huge bump upon his head, 
traders, and has never before, toour knowl-{ which also ached distressingly when he came 
edge, fallen in the way of a scribe. to hie senses 
’ . M . oe : 
‘The man wandered away upon a sultry; = The poor feilow, in the heat of his terror, 
midsummer afternoon, oppressed to despera-} made out to scare the wolves away from him- 
tion with thirst, in search of water, while the} self, and escape from the spot, leaving the 
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‘mished animals to return again tothe buf-' The unhappy man lay groaning aloud, 


faio’s bones and give them a cleaner polish- 
ing. Just escaping from one frightful dan- 
set, perhaps took something from the keen 
horrors of his desolate and wretched condition, 


, 


, 


put the unhappy man’s sensations were har- | 


rowing and fearful in the extreme. 
pressed onward, his strength failing at every 


He still 


} 


step, calling in harsh and broken shrieks to’ 


his friends, and changing his course again 
aud again, in utter and miserable uncertainty 
of which way to iurn. 

Daylight came, the sun rose, noon ap- 


proached and passed, and the lost min was | 


alone in the desert, famished and faint, and 
without a solitary hope of regaining his com- 
panions or finding the track they were pur- 
suing. 

That nightthe unhappy wretch sank ex- 
hausted upon the grass and slept, to awaken 
ina state of fear and danger even more ap- 
palling than the night before. A compact 
and innumerable band of buffaloes came 
moving slowly across the region of the prai- 
rie on which he lay, and he started from 
sleep in tmminent peril of being trodden to 
death by the huge monarchs of the plain. 


sea surge, and as the vast black herd came 
toward him in deep midnight the poor trader 
declared»that a rolling ocean seemed about to 
overwhelin him. 
his danger,’ the unfortunate man could but 
start to his feet, and stand confounded, fear- 


‘alone in the midst of an interminable waste, 
/ abandoned to desperation and despair, when 
} the thin bark of a small prairie doz attracted 


his attention. Once more he charged his ri- 
fle, for the little creature was in sight, with 
its nose lifted just above the mound that sur- 
rounded its hole. The starving man lay 
prostrate upon the earth, took deliberate aim, 
and was fortunate enough to koock the dog 
out of his hole with a broken back; but be- 
fore he could reach the spot, the dying crea- 
ture had wriggled back into its hiding place 
and disappeared. With his ten fingers, the 
desperate man raked up the earth, and suc- 
ceeded in dragging the dying dog out upon 
the grass, where without waiting to finish 
his agony, he tore its warm flesh with his 
teeth, like a wolf, while the expiring creature 
was still biting at his fingers. 

This unnatural sustenance restored the 
drooping man, and he was enabled to resume 
his wanderings, which he continued for three 


/more days and nights, aione, desolate and 
> miserable, until he encountered a hunting 


party of Camanches, whom so far from 


-avoiding, he rushed to embrace, as though 


ow 


Utterly paralyzed with | 


As these dense masses of buffaloes move. } they were kindreds near and dear, and the 


they emit sounds that rise in the air like a} best friends he could meet on earth. 


They 
were friends, as it turned out, for they set 
him upon the track to regain his comrades, 
with instructions to direct him, paying them- 
selves by stripping him of his rifle and every 


‘thing else of the slightest value he had about 
/ bim. 


ing either to fire or use other means to alarm } 


the buffaloes, lest by exciting their terror, he 
should bat increase: his own peril. From 
this critical position, however, he escaped un- 
hurt, for the animals separated, as is their 
custom when a strange scent is detected,and 
passed in two divisions, keeping some two 
hundred yards clear of the mysterious intru- 
der in the middle. Daylight was again ap- 
pearing, asthe last of the innumerable herd 


of creatures passed him, and the man was: 
> him. 
}tunate man, may 


starving. 

He took aim with his rifle at a retreating 
buffalo, and missed fire, for his percussion 
cap was damp with the night dew. Sti!l he 
was famishing, and his on!y hope seemed in 
the slaughtering of a buffalo. He followed, 
crawling on his hands and knees, and, after 
hours of weary watching and labor, wound- 
ed acow at last with a successful shot, but 
the terrified creature limped away, and the 
whole band disappeared, while the poor tra- 
der fell prostrate, too exhausted and faint to 
make another effort in the pursuit. 





After four days’ travel, the poor trader 
reached his friends again, and was welcomed 
as one from the grave. Upon the evening 
of his loss, search was made in all directions 
and signal guns fired, which he would have 
heard, had he not been lying insensible by 
the buffalo’s skeleton. Search was also con- 
tinued upon the succeeding days, as the car- 
avan moved along, but his wanderings had 
been so irregu'ar, tending in a far and oppo- 
site direction, that it was impossible to trace 
The five days’ suffering of this unfor- 
be buat faintly imagined. 
Deserted and lost, without hope, in the inter- 
minable solitude; alone in a vast domain of 
sky and grass, famishing and tormented with 
raging thirst. QO, terms may not be found of 
nervous force sufficient tu thrill the natural 
sympathies, as should such a story as this, 


of The Lost Man. 





An attempt is making in Scotland to in- 
troduce affirmations instead of oaths. 
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THE FATH ERLESS. 
Sperk softly to the fatherless! 
. And cheek the harsh reply 
That sends the crimson to the cheek, 
The tear-drop to the eye. 
They have the weight of loneliness 
In this rade world to bear; 
Then gently raise the fallen bud, 
The drooping floweret spare. 


Speak kindly to the fatherless ! 
The lowliest of their band 
God keepeth, as the waters, 
In the hollow of his hand. 
'T is sad to see life’s evening sun 
Go down in sorrow’s shroud, 
But sadder still when morning’s dawn 
Is darkened by the cloud. 


Look mildly on the fatherless ; 
Ye may have power to wile 

Their hearts from sadden’d memory 
By the magic of a smile. 

Deal gently with those little ones, 
Be pitiful, and He, 

The friend and father of us all, 
Shall gently deal with thee! 
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AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


The progress and development of Ameri- } 


can Literature was the subject of a Lecture 
before the Portland Lyceum, a few weeks 


since, by Rev. Mr. Clark of Portsmouth. Mr. } 


Clark’s views are Worthy of consideration. 


The power of a nation lies not in its nu- 
merical strength—its armies, or navies—but 
in its intellect. When we speak of the great- 
ness of Great Britain, we mean the greatness 
of the few. It isthe great minds of that 
country that have givenit its power. Doubt- 
less, all men of genius, could they foresee the 





a mightier work than either of the othe;, 
His influence shall be felt through all time 
_and his name shall be immortal. The leciy. 
‘rer here adverted to Bunyan, and his Pjj. 
| grim's Progress, as illustrating the power , 
' the mind over exterior circumstances. 

| With these preliminary remarks the lecty 

jrer proceeded to speak of the literature , 

| America. It had been said that we had n, 

‘literature. English writers had often asse; 

‘ted this. An extract was here read from a: 

| English author, in which it was asserted tha 

‘the literary efforts of America had not fu! 

filled the expectations of the world. It wa 

‘characterized as too timid. It had not even 
‘the merit of audacity. Our prose writers 
, were said to be intellectual paupers, depen- 
ding upon the writers of the old world for 
mental food, and our poets were mere mock- 
There was some truth in these 
statements, and much falsehood. ‘The false- 
hood was to be attributed to English preju- 
} dice and jealousy, while for the truth con- 
tained in them there were various sufficient 
reasons. We werea young country. Men 
; were now living who had fought in the strug- 
gle which gained us our independence. Men 
; were too much occupied with the pecuniary 
concerns of life, to find the necessary leisure 
‘to devote to the cultivation of literature. ‘The 
‘almighty dollar had been in the ascendency, 
and had kept down the genius of men. 


; 


= ae 


;ing birds. 
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course of events, and had they a just appre- ' 


ciation of their own powers, would choose} 


The man 
of wealih may raise monuments to perpetuate 
his memory, bat they will soon become the 
dust of the past, while his name will be buried 
in oblivion, The statesman may control the 
action of nations, and gain the applause of his 
contemporaries, but another century shall 
sweep away his fuvorite doctrines, and his 
fame will become unknown. <A conqueror 
may gain victories, but his glory shall fade 
away, as fades the flash of the meteor. But 
in a secluded cell sits a scholar, who, in the 
midst of all the outward din, with his pen, is 
building a more lasting monument, and doing 


literature as their field of action. 


Again, we had no shadowy past in our his- 
} tory. The historical allusions of the poet 
gainemuch of ther force from the mystery 
which enshrouded them. Macauley's views 
on poetry were here alluded to, and the lectu- 
rer added, that if it were true that poetry 
could not flourish among a plain, common 
sense, sound minded people, it certainly had 
not much prospect among us. Another dffi- 
culty in the way of the cultivation of litera- 


a 


) ture, was the multiplicity of professional du- 
‘ties devolving upon men. In England and 
, Germany, literature was as much a distinct 
| profession, as was cotton spinning among us. 
| Here, in the burry of life, men were obliged 
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to be content with knowing a litle of every A few reflections were made upon the fu- 


thing, and nothing deeply. 
But if our literature had its difficulties, it 
had also its advantages. 


that we spoke a language so enriched with | 


intellectual wealth, as was ours—and for 
which we were indebted to England. A 


ern and ancient languages, and it was said 
that the literature of the last 250 years was 
worth all that had preceded it. 


crowth of thought. Our cataracts, caverns, 


lakes, rivers and mountains, were all ona. 


magnificent scale, and could not fail to give 


a character of grandeur to our literature. | 


Our institutions were free. 
as much liberty as man can enjoy, and socie- 
iy exist. Thought was unrestrained by in- 


quisitions, and was left unshackled in the , 
So much having been said | 


pursuit of truth. 
on the general subject, it was time to see 
what had been done. And it was thought 
that it could be shown that enough had been 


We possessed | 


comparison was here made between the mod- | world. 


ture destiny of American literature. The fu- 
ture progress would depend upon individual 


It was an advantage effort, and not upon the operations of learned 


societies. If the star of empire continued its 
western progress, America would become to 
Europe what Europe now was to the oriental 
General education was the founda- 
tion of our literature, and for this we were 
indebted to the puritans. The lecturer here 


/ dwelt upon the influence the puritans had 


The physical | 


features of our country were favorable to the | exerted, and were stiil to exert upon our des- 
‘ 


tiny, and gave them the usual meed of praise. 
The influence of the press for good or evil, 
was also spoken of, and the light and trashy 
The lectu- 
er closed with some remarks upon Christi- 
anity, in relation to literature. 


literature of the day condemned. 





VALENTINES. 
On the 14th of February, Cupid called a 


special session of St. Valeniine's Court, and 


_we were appointed an exclusive messenger 


done to establish the fact that there was an | 


American literature. 


The lecturer here enumerated a few of our | 


distinguished writers, in-their different de- 
partments. 
Robinson, were touched upon, in the depart- 


ment of metaphysics, and theology, and their | 


various merits dwelt upon and enforced. In 
history, Prescott was instanced, and his works 
slightly noticed. 


for that occasion, in this vicinity. Borne 
swiftly on Love’s telegraph, the news quickly 


thrilled each loving bosom, and our editorial 


Edward, Dwight, Stuart, and- 


pigeon-hole soon became filled to repletion 
with heart tokens. 
In vain we plead our age, and unfitness 


| for the office. Cupid was inexorable. Sternly 


Passing over others, the > 


lecturer spoke of Channingand Emerson. A 
comparison of Channing with Chalmers was. 
made, in which it was shown that they dif- | 
fered in character, although, perhaps, pos- 


sessed of equal genius. Of Emerson, it was 
said that if he was great, it was not as a 
practical man, but as a keen, abstruse thinker. 


-entine Literature of 1849. 


Ce 


A great merit in him was that he had learved | 


the value of silence—he left something for 


the reader to supply. He allowed nature to. 


speak for herself. His transcendentalism 
Was touched upon and lamented, as were al- 
80 his religious notions. 


The lecturer regar- | 
ded him as a brilliant but dangerous writer. . 


‘informing us that the appointments of his 
Court were as unalterable as the laws of the 
Medes and Persians, and flippantly suggest- 
ing that if we proved recreant to gur high 
trust, we might incur the virtuous indignation 
of all “ young men and maidens,” he plumed 
his bright wings for flight, and left us gaz- 
ing dejectedly upon a huge mass of the Val- 
Bowing in silent 
acquiescence to our fate, we enter upon the 
duties of our mission. The brief space al- 
lotted for the work, precludes the possibility 


of our favoring everybody with a Valentine 
this month; and if any fair one feels neglect- 
ed, we can only say: call and examine onr 
unpublished budget—for among so many, 
we surely have one for you! 

It may be proper to remark, en passant, 





: 
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that St. Valentine's Day is said to owe its 
origia to this circumstance: St. Valentine 


was a Bishop who suffered tartyrdom in the | 
reign of the Emperor Claudius II.—being ' 
beheaded at Rome, and afterwards placed | 
He was dis- | 
tinguished for his love and charity, and the ! 


among the calendar of Saints. 
custom of choosing loving friends on this day 


existence. 


attributed to a corruption of a Roman Super- 
¢itia, when the names of young women were 


put into a box and drawn by the young men ; 


—the young man marrying the damsel whose 
name he drew. Be its origin what it may 


Valentine's Day in many places is made the | 


occasion of much amusement and frolic. I[n 
Eugland it haus ever been celebrated with 


great hilarity. 


bard makes the fair Ophelia, when crazed 
from the effects of unrequited love, sing: 


To-morrow is St. Valentine’s Day, all in the morn be- 
time, 

And 1 a maid at your window, to be your Valentine. 

Then up he rose, and don’d his clothes, and ope'd the 


chamber door; 
Let in a maid, that out a maid never departed more ! 


Thus fulfilling the tradition, that the young 
lady marries the first young man she meets 
on that day. 

By the way, whata giorious time for lite- 
rary bantlings is this self-sameday. Afford- 
ing, as itloes, such an opportunity to invoke 
the blessings of the Muse, it is almost as 
lucky for them as the death of afriend. Any 


Even in Shakspeare’s time it ' 
was a hallowed occasion, for that immortal ' 
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-rasal will convince all that it is “ one of the 
originals.” Itis addressed 


TO ELIZA. 
Eliza, dear, in this bright year 
Ot forty-nine, will you be mine ? 
Will you consent, and not repent, 
A star within my home to shine ? 


I ’m going erazy, and turning lazy, 
With love for you so firm and true; 


The earth might me!t from pole to belt, 


(Feb. 14th) is thought thus to have had its | 
Many, however, deduce it from | 
the birds choosing their mates about this day. | 
Others suppose it ought more properly to be. 


Bat | would ne‘er my passion rue. 


If you should say a heartless nay, 

Unto my hand, my house and land, 

Your handsome lover you ’d ne’er recover, 
Nor o’er him hold an hour’s control. 


The fat old peddler’s blue-eyed darter, 
Is jist the sort 0’ gal I’m arter— 
And if you will not marry me, 

I*ll go the pretty nymph to see. 


And in a week, !} do aver, 
' Ill have revenge by having her ! 
You have your choice, my dearest one, 
Accept the heart your beauty ’s won, 
Or—-see it given to another; 
For I will marry one or t’ other! 
Your sincere admirer, 


—_ 


GEORGE, 


In a private note, “George” says he 
ie wisely” (only think of a “crazy ” lover 
| being wise) concludes that, as the preceding 
year was leap vear, we should be favored 
‘with but few Valentines, and fears that all 
‘other disconsolate lovers have gone off the 
‘stage of bachelorism. Why, “ George,” more 
‘bachelors than one that we wot of, didn't 
“receive a single ‘‘ proposal” last year—nor a 
double one either. However, even at tle 
risk of incurring the ire of the “ fat peddler’s 
blue-eyed darter,” we advise “ Eliza,” to 
c consent,” and that right speedily, as George 
is evidently in a determined mood. 


{ Being desirous of publishing as many as 


stripling whose eye has caught a glimpse of ; possible of these interesting and important 
The steep where fame’s proud temple shines afar, documents, we must omit all further editorial 

and who has mistaken a tight vest for the | introduction, and allow the Valentines to be 

smothered fires of genius, may to-day try his ! their own interpreters. Here is one 

powers at “lofty rhyme.” Have patience a | TO EMILY. 


moment longer, kind reader, for we are fast | Stoop to my window, thou beautiful dove, 
he Valenti , From the golden cloud where thy bright wings rove. 
coming to (fe Valentines. ‘I'll clasp thy pinions with emerald studs— 


The first, which we select at random, is +. woke abet a mg wigelies wire — 
‘ . . . / I'll feed thee on lilies and lotus buds— 
got up ia the neatest chirography imaginable, : For thou alone of the tuneful choir . 
and is unquestionably a mative production. ; Canst sweep the chords of the Theban lyre— 


r , Thou art welcome to me as the dove that foand 
We need not point out its separate and mul-) 7 "ph aona's forest the eacred auad— 


tifarious charms, being confident that its pe- And never a breath from that ancient shrine 


ied Tee 
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Coyld stir my heart like those songs of thine, 
<o softly taned and so wildly sweet, 


- They ring like the echo of fairy feet, 


Or hke caverned dews that gather and fall 
Iq diamond drops from the crystal wall. 
Then stoop to my window, thou beautiful dove, 


from the golden cloud where thy white wings rove. 


TO MARIA. 


Thou hast leaned above the fountain 
Of some olden poet's lay, 
Till thy spirit bore the murmur 
Of its melodies away; 
And upon that crystal current 
Glide thy poet thoughts along, 
Needing but the touch of sorrow 
To wake them into song ! 


TO “ WILLIE,” 
Upon the sea of life 
Outspread the spirit’s sails: — 
Go inthy genius forth and breast 
Its billows and its gales. 


Weigh anchor and depart— 
Why linger on the shore? 

Seize helm and guide thy spirit’s bark 
These untried waters o’er. 


Dread only the dead calm, 
Heed not the sky’s dark frown, 
And if to shipwreck thou art doomed, 
Go in the tempest down. 


TO “FLORENCE PERCY.” 


When Memnon’s voiceless form the God of Day 
Touched, at his rising, with his glance of fire— 
A music as from harps that seraphs play, 
Thrilled soft and golden from that silent lyre. 


Thus dull and cold my muse, till inspiration, 
Sweet lady, from your graceful muse it drew ;— 
Ah! list the music of its vibration, 

When murmuring grateful praise, it sings of thee. 





TO ELZINA. 


They told thee when I met thee first, 
I was not made for loving, 

That next St. Valentine’s would see 
My truant heart a-roving. 


That I would’st weary of thy love, 
‘Turn from thee, and forever' 

That thou wouldst meekly bow and weep, 
Bat chide the rover never. 


Ah! those were mournful prophesies 
To cloud the sky of youth— 

And thou and I, we little thought 
So soon to test their truth! 


We are that ead truth’s witnesses, 
Proofs manifest and living— 

I am for-getling thy sweet heart, 
And thou art still for-giving ! 


TO LEWIS, 
Moore tells us in his dolcet lays, 


A damsel, in the good old days, 
Fell most imprudently in love 


‘ 


With some stray seraph from above ; 
And once—so runs the tragic story, 

This youth revealed his perfect glory, 
Which bursting forth ia lurid flashes, 
Consumed that beauteous maid to ashes! 


There was a boy, of modern times, 
Who warning took from these sad rhymes, 
And dreaming not an angel might 
With amorous sighs about him move, 
And asking not, and caring not, 
For quite so combustible a love, 
In affection’s strange drama chose 
A safe and less ambitious part-— 
In Marion sufficieut found 
For fancy, intellect and heart. 
TO CATHARINE. 
Thy life is like a fountain, clear, upspringing, 
Beside the weary way I’m treading now, 
I love to linger near and feel it flinging 
Its pure baptism on my fevered brow. 


Thy gentle heart is like the couch of resting, 

‘That welcomes home the wanderer of the deep, 
To my tired spirit, weary with long breasting 

The midnight waves that round about me sweep. 


Thy soul is like a silver lake at even, 
Emblem of power, and purity and rest— 
Within its depths the eternal stars of heaven, 
While earth's fair lilies float upon its breast. 





TO MARY. 
Her careless mien, so misebievously gay, 
Would seem love's winning flatteries to disarm, 


Yet even as she turns in mirth away, 


Allures us by a wild unconscious charm, 
While the relenting sweetness of her mouth 
Smiles like a bud just kissed by the warm South, 





TO JULIA, 


If thou were by the Darro’s side, 

Or in th’ Albambra’s courts of gold, 
From Moorish lates for thee should glide 
Sweet measure of the time of old— 
For in thy dark eye's dreaming glance 

Sull lives the soul of fair romance, 


a 


TO “AMO.” 


That gentle word—heart loved—heart born ~ 
And fed, like flowers, from heaven's own clime; 
My lips have breathed, till birds at morn 
Might almost echo back the chime; 
But though these grand old woods may hear, 
And though familiar to each bird, 
Yet never to a human ear, 
My lips have breathed that blessed word! 





How many times the watching moon 
Has heard the tender sound at night, 
While the young red-lipped rose of June, 
Was blushing in its fond delight; 
And how the wild introding winds, 
Have, wondering, listened to my plaint, 
While the soft air that stirred the pines, 
Has echoed back the whisper faint! 


_I bent last night above yon stream, 
That wanders pilgrim-like along, 
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And, like the echo of a dream, 
My voice was mingled with its song. 
** Amo! Amo! ’’ I sofily Seateheds 3 
As I bent down those waves beside, 
And jo! their lifted heads were wreathed, 
As if to claim me for their bride. 


**Amo !** ** Amo! ’?—forever thus-- 
The words shall fall upon thine ear, 
While joy shall twine a wreath for as, 
That will outlive each changing year. 
I vieid my trembling hand to thine, 
While stars look on us from above, 
Like ange!s bending from their shrine, 
To hear the blessed words —“‘I love! ’’ 


LETTER WRITING. 


No accomplishment within the scope of 
human knowledge is so beautiful in all its 
features as is that of epistolary correspond- 


ence. Though distance, absence, and circum- , 


stances, may separate the holiest alliances of 


friendship, or those who are bound together } 


by the still stronger ties of affection, yet the, 
power of interchanging thoughts, words, feel- 
ings, and sentiments, through the medium of. 
letters, adds a sweetness to the pain of sepa- 
ration, renovating to life, and sanctifying tu 
the temple of happiness. The wide ocean 
may ro!l between those who have passed the 
social years of youth together, or the snow-. 
eapped Alps may rise in sublime grandeur, 
separating early associates; still. young re- 
membrances may be called up, and the para- 
dise of memory made to bloom afresh with 
unwithered flowers of holy recollection. ; 


Though we see not eye to eye and face to} 


face, where the soft music of a loved voice | 
may fall with its richness upon the ear, 
the very soul and emotions of the mind may} 


be poured forth in such inelody as to touch 


the heart “ that's far away,” and melt down 


‘ 


the liveliest eye into tears of ecstatic rapture. 
The great beauty of epistolary conversation 
consists in a mysterious union of mind and 
spirit. In it may be exhibited those powers 
of divinity which characterize our loftiest 
nature. It explains even, and proves, that 
we are more than mortal, All animated na- 
ture except man must be present to cominu- 
nicate knowledge, if such can be communi- 


cated by them. But man has the superiority. | 
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‘remain dormant and useless. 


yet, 


; 


His immortality is transmitted to paper, fro, 
thence to his fellow being, to whom it speaks 
in tangible form—and if no other proof of the 
undying nature of that mysterious, incom. 
prehensible spark of life were given, this j, 
itself would be sufficiently strong. Withou: 


_the ability to practice the refined art of epis. 


tolary correspondence, men would becoine 
cold and discordant—an isvlated compoun| 
of misanthropy. They would fall off in for. 
saken fragments from the great bond of unio, 
which now adorns and beautifies all society. 


Absence, distance, and time, would cut the 


silken cords of parental, brotherly and even 
connubial affection. Early circumstances 
would be lost in forgetfulness, and the virtues 
of reciprocal friendship * waste their sweet- 
“ness on the desert air.” 

Since then the art and practice of letter 
writing is productive of so much refined ani 
social happiness, a laudable indulgence in it 
must ever be commendable. While it ele- 
vates the noble faculties of the mind, it also 
chastens the disposition, and improves those 
intellectual powers which would otherwise 
Notwithstand- 
ing the various beauties and pleasvres attend- 


ant upon the accomplishment, yet there are 
-many who have given it but a slight portion 


of their attention, and are therefore caused to 
blush at their own ignorance when necessity 
demands its practice. There is no better 
mode by which to test the acquirements of 
either a young lady or gentleman than from 
their letters. 





DeatH or Mrs. Nirtes.—The Paris papers 
announce the recent death of Mrs. Niles, wife of the 
_American Charge’ d’Affaires at Turin. This lady 
was of French origin, and was either born or after- 
_ wards resided for a while in Maryland, Her first 

husband was Doctor Sue, formerly physician to King 

Louis XVIII. and father of the celebrated Eugene 
/ Sue, her son. The funeral of this lady was attend- 
ed at Turin, with every mark of respect from the 

diplomatic corps and others. She has left twin 
' daughters, children of Mr. Niles, about fourteen years 
old, on the model of whom Eugene Sue is said to 
have formed the characters of Rose and Blanche in 
his celebrated romance of the Wandering Jew. Mr. 
Niles is a native of West Fairlee, Vt. 
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SONG. 


it came to me in my dreams last night, 
In snowiest raiment clad ; 

{ts brow was bright with an angel light— 
Its voice was sweetly sad, 

And it seemed to say—will you come away? 
Oh! wil! you come away ? 


Its eyes were soft as a ecraph’s are, 
Of the sky’s celestial blue, 

Like a gentie star that gleams afar, 
My wa 


And they seemed to say—will you come away 7? 


ndering heart they drew; 


Oh; will you come away! 


Its golden hair was crowned with flowers 
Of immortal scent and bloom ; 
(Oh! the blossom-bowers, in this world of ours, 
Are nurtured for the tomb,) 
Still it seemed to say—will you come awav? 
Oh! will you come away 7 


{ts radiant fingers touched alyre 
Whose cords were strung in Heaven, 
With each music-wire, wes starry fire 
Unto my spirit given; 
While it seemed to say—will you come away ? 
Oh! will you come away ? 


Oh! the vision flitted away with night, 
Yet it haunteth me by day; 
It hath touch’d my sight with a lovelier light, 
And sanctified my lay. 
Sti!l it seems to say—will you come away 7 
Oh! will you come away ? 
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MARIE CASTELONI; 


THE UNKNOWN FRIEND. 


BY ANNA WILMOT. 


Edgar Malcolin, a nobleman, had contract- 
ed a love marriage, a rare circumstance 
among the gentry. His bride was the daugh- 
ter of a tradesman in London, into whose so- 
ciety he had been thrown while at Bath. 
When Malcolm first met Emily Reardon, 
which was on the day he reached the water- 


way, and he resolved almost involuntarily to 
pluck it and hide it in his bosom. 
Emily did not observe for several days that 
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drop, and a sof 
face, she 


soon her gentle eyes would 
; blush cover her sweetly beautiful 
became conscious of the fact. 

Malcol: m saw thatthe fair young creature 
was startled from her pure and innocentdream 
of life, and that she rather shrank from than 
courted his ion. This maiden deli- 
ency, co different from anyt hing he had met 
with in the too highly refined society in 
which he had moved, but deepened the admi- 
ration felt by Malcolm for the lovely stranger. 
He made bolder approaches, and they seemed 
to frichten h er, for she rare ny afterwards ap- 
peared in public, unless with her father and 
mother. 

The oftener he saw her, the more was the 
voung man charmed with the beautiful girl. 
The fact that she was the daughter of a 
tradesman did not, when discovered, long 
dampen the ardor of his fe On retur- 
ning to Lond rae he waited on her father aod 
formally declared his wish to visit Emily. 
Mr. Reardon, a high minded, virtuous man, 
was startled and alarmed at the proposition, 
and begged young M: lcolm not to think of 
any intimacy with his dausg ghte er, as their so- 
cial positions were such that at unbeppi ness to 
one or both must be theinevitable result. To 
this, Malcolm returned a most solemn avowal 
that his intentions were pure and honorable. 

‘] will not insult you so much as to ques- 
tion that fora moment,’ aid the tradesman; 
‘bat even as your wife, my daughter could 
not be happy in the new scenes to “which you 
would introduce her. And I need not remind 
you, sir, that an alliance with one in our sta- 
tion would subject you to mortifying annoy- 
ances.’ 

‘If Tecan win the love of your child, no 
fear of what you suggest need be entertained. 
A virtuous affection is the best guarantee for 
happiness,’ rept lied the ardent young man. 
‘If fam willing to throw aside the false esti- 
mation which men place upon rank and birth, 
surely you ought not to object. I see in your 


observant 
a ~& Vas 


elings. 


! dauchter virtues that would adorn the highest 


social position, and I can place her where she 


-can shine in her own pnre lustre.’ 
ing place one fashionable season, he saw that } 
a sweet and modest flower had fallen in his | 


an elegant looking young man frequently | 


paused to gaze at her as she wnlked on, and 
in the drawing room would stand for many 
moments at a time, with his eye fixed admi- 
tingly upon her. But such undisguised ad- 


miration could not long remain unnoted, and | her origin. 


10 


OOO 


But the father of Emily did object and 
most earnestly. Malcolm, however, was not 
to be turned from his purpose, and Mr. Rear- 
don seeing this, yielded to his desire to visit 
his daughter formally. The result was as 

might have been anticipated. Emily became 
the bride of the young nobleman. Her beau- 
ty, her loveliness of character, her refinement 
and intelligence, soon made the haughty ones 


| into whose circle she was introduced, forget 


As for the marriage, it proved 
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eminently happy. Malcolm had a virtuous | 


mind and a high sense of honor. He could, 
therefore appreciate what was truly excellent 


in woman, and love what was worthy. of ex- 


alted affection. 

A few years alter this marriage, Malcolm 
started ona tour through France and Italy 
with his wife and their only child, a little girl 
just entering her fourth summer. After an 


absence of two or three months, wishing to | 
age, they embarked from Na- 
But they ; 


enjoy a sea vo 

ples in a vesaat oted for London, 
never reached their destination. Soon after 
sailing, a terrible storm arose, which contin- 


ued many hours with unabated fury. At: 
midnight the vessel was thrown upon break- | 


ers,and in a few minutes dashed to pieces. 
Nearly all on board perished. With his 
wife and child clinging to him, Malcolm en- 
deavored to support himself in the water. 
Buc the waves, lashed jnto fury by the fierce 
storm, soon overwhelmed them. There was 
a brief struggle of the drowning man to rise 
above the surface with the precious burden of 


living souls, beloved even beyond his own. 


life, but the struggle was fruitless—they all 
went down into the deep waters, 

When daylight broke along the shores of 
Sicily, sad relics of the storm were to be 
found here and there washed upon the strand 


The saddest of these were many dead bodies, ' 


among them that of the wife of Malcolm. 
His body had also floated to the shore, but 
life proved not to be entirely extinct. The 
first object that met his eyes, on reviving, was 
the form he had striven so unavailing to save. 
The shock proved too much for his reason. 
Years afterwards, Edgar Malcolm awoke 
and found himself the denizen of a monastery 
in Palermo. Light came but gradually into 
his mind. As it grew more distinct, and 
wade visible the broken relics of the happy 
past, his mind sickened, and he turned for 
consolation to those around him. No great 
influence was required to make him content 
to remain in the cloistered seclusion, where, 
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was no longer Sir Edgar Malcolm, bu: . 
cowled and hooded monk:, rechristened \j,. 
Toni. 
Forty years have passed since the da, 
when a terrible misfortune drew a curta)> 
‘between the heart of Edgar Malcolm and 2), 
worldly interests, and father Maroni is an 0); 
‘and venerable man, beloved and respecte) 
‘in. his order. From Palermo his field . 
usefulness has changed to Naples, where |i); 
life is spent in binding up the wounds thy 
evil affections are ever making in the hear, 
and endeavoring to pour oil upon the trouble; 
' waters of passion. ae 
One day, while at the confessional, a ser. 

vant belonging to a family of rank, divulge 
to Father Maroni, a plot, of which she haj 
accidentally become cognizant, against the 
honor of a lovely young girl, the orphan chil 
of a deceased nobleman who had squandered 
-hisestate, and left, at his death, two children 
‘to the care of arelative. The individual en. 
gaged in this unhallowed scheme was Prince 
/Algardo, a man of powerful connections 
creat wealth, and unscrupulous and deter. 
'mined. The name of the beautiful girl was 
’ Marie Casteloni. It had been arranged, in 
‘the absence of Marie's uncle, that on a certain 
night, an upper servant or steward in the 
family was, fora large bribe, to admit the 

prince, and leave the unhappy girl entirely 
in his power. If she yielded to his wishes, 
‘ well; if not, he was to carry her off by force 
‘and escape into France. Everything was 
arranged, so that the moment Marie was 
removed from the protecting roof of her uncle 
the flight was to begin. Onthe second night 
after the iniquitous scheme was divulged, the 
evil deed was to be consummated. 
! Father Maroni understood well the charac- 
‘ter of Prince Algardo. More than once had 
he found himself called upon to step in be- 
‘ tween him and his intended victims, by which 
‘acts he had made the prince his implacable 
! enemy, and extorted a bitter, threat in conse- 
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' quence, notwithstanding his religious charac- 


the world forgetting, by the world forgot, he | ter, if he ever crossed his path again. 


found, or ho 


spirit, balm for a wounded heart. A portion 
of the income of his large estate was made 
over to the church, and the balance left to 
accumulate in the hands of his legal agent, to 
be disposed of in any manner he might deter- 
mine. Strong efforts were made by his 
friends, as soon as he was discovered, to in- 
duce him to return to England, but he resis- 
ted all persuasion, and, finally, to put a barri- 
er between him and the world, took upon 
himself the vows of a religious order. He 


ped to find, peace for a troubled | 


Father Maroni understood well that this 


' was no idle threat on the part of the unscru- 


pulous nobleman. But he was not, by nature, 
one who hesitated in fear of personal conse- 
quences. He had seen Marie Casteloni a 
few times—though she had never come to him 
as her spiritual father—and had been struck 
with something in -her face that reminded 
bim of other times’and places. Hers was not 
an Italian beauty ; the white complexion, blue 
eyes and sunny hair were those of a race 
born in a colder climate. 
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‘That sacrifice must not be made,’ said! ‘Was there no relic found with her, no to- 
rather Maroni, as soon as the servant had | ken of any kind?’ 
retired. ‘ Ves, this locket and miniature;’ and 
Marie resided in a beautiful villa half a} Marie drew from her bosom an exquisitely 
mile from Naples. It was near the Setting , chased gold locket; it enclosed the miniature 
of the sun, and she was looking down from ' of a young and beautiful woman. 
a large window upon the beautiful bay, when} One glance sufficed for the now deeply 
a venerable priest approached and saluted | agitated priest. The likeness was that of 
her with a pious benediction. Marie knew: Emily, his lost wife, of her who had been 
him as Father Maroni, and invited him to} snatched from him by a terrible death, A 
come in and rest himself. Once seen, no! momentary excitement overcame him, and he 
one could ever forget Father Maroni. His} pressed the miniature passionately to his lips, 
face was large, calm and benevolent, while , greatly to the surprise of Marie, who did not 
his eyes and lips gave to his countenance an} in the least comprehend the meaning of so 
expression of great firmness and resolution. } suddena change in the manner of Father 
Throughout Naples, he was beloved by the; Maroni. But this ripple on the surface soon 
good and feared by the evil. passed away, and the priest was as calm as 
In the room where Marie was sitting, her’ before. For an hour he lingered with Marie 
little sister played upon the floor; and soon!and her little sister Theresa, seeing each 
after Father Maroni had come in, the two! moment more clearly the likeness of that 
principal retainers in the family came in, and { beloved one who had passed amid the hor- 
not without a feeling of uneasiness found} rors of a fearful ocean storm, to the calm 
Marie at the feet of the priest, listening at-/ abodes of the blessed. Fardown in the un~ 
tentively to his low spoken words. ; discovered depths of the sea, forty years 
‘Daughter,’ said Father Maroni, as he} before, he had believed his dear child lost to 
held the hand of the gentle maiden and ga-} him forever. But it was not so; the waves 
zed earnestly into her face, ‘ you do not look } had borne the precious burden that had been 
like one of the children of our Italy. Your} cast upon them safely to the shore. Little 
mother could not have been born in this; Emily had been saved, and these were her 
sunny region.’ ; children. 
‘No—she belonged to another people,’; Years, anda loug life of self restraint, had 
returned Marie. given Father Maroni great command over his 
‘In what country was she born?’ asked! feelings. He had need of all his self acquir- 
Father Maroni. ‘ed power now. As the twilight began to 
‘That I do not know.’ } fallhe laid his hands upon the heads of Ma- 
‘It must have been in England,’ said the ; rie and Theresa, and said with a more genu- 
priest, musingly, his eyes fixed almost as by ine fervorthan had ever accompanied his 
a spell, upon the face of the lovely girl. } blessing —* The God of peace keep you, my 
‘I do not know,’ repeated Marie. ‘My ‘children, and preserve you from the snate of 
mother did not know. I have heard her say | the fowler.’ 
that she was like one ocean-born, andthrown; There was something in the manner of the 
by a wave upon the shore.’ ‘ priest that lefta strong impression on the 
‘What did she mean by that?’ enquired} mind of Marie. This, under the circum- 
Father Marino, speaking in a quicker voice ; stancescould hardly have been otherwise. 
than usual, ; His voice lingered in her ears, and seemed to 
‘A ship was lost in the sea,’ replied the | possess a world of tenderness, 
maiden, ‘and she, a child ton young to tell} On the next night, just as Marie was 
of either her parents or country, floated alive | about preparing to retire, after having made 
to the shore. her evening devotions, she was startled by a 
The fires that were kindled by nature. in | noise near one of the windows, which was 
the heart of the venerable priest, though they | immediately afterwards thrown open, when 
had long been smouldering, had not burned {a man closely wrapped in a cloak, stepped 
out. Memory blew upon them, and revealed | into the room. <Acry of alarm immediately 
their hidden intensity. Father Maroni was} fel! from the lips of Marie, who shrunk to 
instantly agitated. ‘ the opposite side of the chamber as the in- 


‘Did she know her name 2’ he asked. ; 


-_—we 


a 


' truder advanced. 
‘ Yes—it was Emily.’ ' Don’t be alarmed, my pretty one,’ said the 


Father Maroni started at the sound of this | unceremonious intrader, in a light, playful 
name. ‘voice, uncovering his face as he spoke, and 
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showing the bold but handsome features of | Marie looked bewildered. To her th 


Prince Algardo. ‘ You know | have always 
admired you. Long ago 1 swore to possess 
you, and now [ have come to make good the 
oath.’ 

And as he said this, he laid bis hand upon 
the shrinking form of the frightened girl], and 
was about raising her from the floor where 
she had crouched down, when he was seized 
suddenly by a powerful arm and drawn back- 
wards. Relieving himself, he sprang to bis 


feet, drawing his rapieras he did so. On’ 


turning, he found himself confronted by a 
stranger, fully armed for the emergency. 


Maddened by this uuexpected and bold inter- | 
ference, the prince made a plunge at the} 


heart of his assailant, but bis sword arm was 
thrown coolly up, and before he could fully 
recover himself, he received a severe wound 
in the left side. 
but it lasted only for a brief period, at the 


end of which Prince Algardo lay upon the | 


floor that was deluged with his blood. 

When Marie, whose senses had fled at the 
moment of greatest peril, recovered her con- 
sciousness, she found herself in a small apart- 
ment, with everything around her new and 
strange. As she started up with an excla- 
mation of sarprise and terror, an old man, 
whom she had not before noticed, came quick- 
ly to her side, saying— Be calm, my daugh- 
ter, you are safe.’ 

There was something strangely familiar in 
the voice, and Marie looked wonderingly in- 
to the old man’s face. 

‘Speak!’ said she hurriedly. ‘I hear 
the rush of water. Where am1?’ 

‘You, with your sister Theresa, are on 
Shipboard. See, there she lies sweetly 
asleep, unconscious of any change. But be 
calm, my dear ebild,’ and the stranger took 
her hand and held it tightly. *‘ You remem. 
ber Father Maroni? [ ain he.’ 

‘You? Father Maroni!’ 

‘Yes. | learned from a faithful servant 
that Algardo had bribed some of the domes- 
tics to admit him to your chamber, that he 
might remove vou to a distance and make 
you the slave of his will. I determined to 
prevent the execution of his plot. Ia order 
that I might the better be able to da this, J 
came to your uncle's villa, where I met you. 


Oh! that was a blessed meeting, for | found | 


in you, Marie, the daughter of my own 
child, whem I had seen swallowed in the 
sea that bereft me of her mother. The lock- 


et you wear about your neck contains the: 


miniature of one whose loss I have mourned 
for nearly forty years.’ 


A fierce struggle ensued, 
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| strange revelation seemed like a dream. 
{ As soon as I learned this,’ resumed Fy. 
‘ther Maroni, ‘I wenton board an Eno!;. 
. 5 ‘ 
} vessel of war inthe harbor, and made know, 
‘to the officer in command that I was a By... 
ish subject, and that I had not only lareg 
estates, but a title at home. I had with ge 
documents to satisfy him at once that my 
statement was true. I then related briefly, 
my history—how many years ago I had beeg 
wrecked on this sea, in which disaster my 
wife and, as I then supposed, my child were 
> drowned; and that, broken in spirit by the 
shock, [ bad sought a cloister’s retirement, 
/I then made known the fact I had discovered, 
that you were the daughter of my child, who 
bad been strangely saved from death, and 
that an unprincipled young nobleman who 
possessed great power and influence, was 
‘about sacrificing you, in your helpless, un- 
warned innocence, to his brutal passions. 
/Captain R entered at once into my feel. 
| ings, and to his courage and determined res. 
‘olution are you, my dear child, indebted for 
your rescue. My arm was too feeble to save 
/you, though, had not other and better aid 
' been tendered, [ would have been at your 
‘side in the hour of danger. Even as it was, 
/I] was near at hand. The moment the fierce 
‘contest that followed the mecting of Prince 
' Aloardo and Captain R had been deci- 
ded in favor of the latter, you and Theresa 
/were removed by some of the other oflizers 
‘who had accompanied us, and hurriedly ta- 
‘ken on board the ship, which immediately 
‘set sail. Weare now on our way to Eng- 
land, and you are under the protection of 
hitherto unknown friends, who will love you 
-and care for you with the deepest tenderness. 
‘The Prince is powerful, and if he should 
survive his wounds, his revenge both towards 
‘you and me, would never be satiated short 
‘of the fiercest retaliation. I could no longer 
‘vemain in Italy with any hope of retaining 
my life, and I would not go away and leave 
you and Theresathere. Now we are beyond 
the power of evil passions. As for me, | 
shall lay‘aside my ecclesiastical vows. Hope 
in life hus come warmly back into my bosom ; 
a new current is flowing in my veins; the 
dead have been, as it were, restored to me.’ 
Long did Marie weep after this narrative 
had ended. No doubtscrossed her mind, for 
nature responded in her heart to the truth of 
the wonderful reeital. 
When day dawned, far in the distance lay, 
dimly seen, the shores of laly; and but a 
' few more hours went by ere the last line that 
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darkened on the horizon faded before the Speaking of this work iu his autobiogra- 
straining vision. Marie Casteloni wept bit- phy, Franklin says— 

terly, but as day after day returned, and she f ; 
drew pearer and nearer to her new found 
relative, she was more and more comforted 


Y HOD : — ? ~~ A l.wary 
“In 1732, 1 first published my Alman 
’ ' t?> ' ; a ; . 
under the name oi fhichard vrei anaghtl it 





. ° ° was -ontinued y ine eases tye-ilve years, 
and by the time they arrived in London, she “SY ©°® a ea rn es ogee as 4 we 
; and commonly calle ichard'’s Alma- 
was leaning upon him with a tenderness un- °"S — ieee or Rick pte gee 
' Nac. enceavored to make it bOLD enter- 
felt for any one since the grave hid her wm , r 0. ap nb _— 
oS aining and useful, and If accordingiy came 
mother from her eyes. 
We have no more of interest to add, ex to be in such den » that I re ape ed considgr- 
b { ; V aUlls ~* oe te! > _P — Me ° canr yr annua , 7. . 
+s Pt. ane evil proit from thy vendin: “a inually ne al 
cept that a y Ga che eae - aot ae aes ten thousand. Ubs: rving that it was gene 
gland, Captai: ed the beautifu , aes alot 
in ‘Eng I . = ' rally rear ], scarce any ne iohborbood in tie 


Marie to the altar. He was justly entitled + 


b d d tt ted t 1j t province being without Il, { considered it 
é < r ? Le } ° ° 

“ her ee ee ae proper vehicle for conveying instruc 
' J 

tue cialm. 


tion among the common people, who bougiit 

Prince Algardo never recovered from his. scarcely any other books. 1] therefore filled 
wound. Hejlingered some months,and then all the little spaces, that occurred between 
paid, with his life, the penalty of his altempt- the remarkable days in the calendar, with 
ed crime. Father Maroni Ww as no more> proverbial sentences, chiefly such as inculea- 
seen or heard of in Naples, and to bat few ted industry and frugality, as the means of 


was the history of his sudden disappearance procuring wea!th, and thereby securing vir- 
ever known. tue; it being more difficult fora man tn want 


to act always honestly, as, to use here one of 
those proverbs, if ishard for an empty sack 
to stand upright. 

‘ x > “— 7 AT ' 4 oO ° . , , . 
POOR RICHARD'S ALMANAC. ‘ These proverbs, which contained the wis- 
The only complete collection of this cele- dom of many ages and nations, I assembled 

brated almanac, of which there is any knowl- , 2Pd formed into a connected discourse prefix- 


, ed to the Almanac of 1757, as the harangue 
o yond a doubt the only one now 
edge, and beyo y of a wise o!d man to the people attending an 


. 7 . Ld in a a | 

in existence, is in the possession of Mr. John auction. ‘The bringing all these scattered 

Doggett, Jr., of New York; a gentleman counsels thus into a focus enabled them to 
3 é fie ‘ies ro sds ea al. 

extensively known as the editor of the City make greater Impression. ] he pre ce being 


ers . universally approved, was copied i the 
Directory, and as a most diligent and cultiva- Se Hg tN i. ae tin all 
, /newspapers of the American Continent, re- 


ted antiquarian. ‘ printed in Britain on a large sheet of paper, 
‘to be stuck up in houses; two translations 
were made of it in France, and great num- 
; | bers bought by the clergy and gentry, to dis- 
rable records of Franklin’s learning, wisdom | tribute gratis among their poor parishioners 


and wit; and in prosecuting them, he has; and tenants. In Pennsylvan nia, as it discour- 


visited most of the public literary institutions aged expense in foreign superfluities, some 
/ thought it had its share of influence in pro- 


of the country, and conducted a very exten- | ; 
, 3 besid ig CR ducing that growing plenty of money, which 
, Soi’ : € y 3 
BPO te rd th rea | was observable for several years after ils pub- 
one complete set, commencing with the year) lication.” 
. . : aa e_8 , 

1733, and continuing until Franklin’s con-; Few compositions in any language have 
nection with it terminated in 1758, about 


twenty-five years. 


It is about four years since Mr. Doggett 
commenced his researches for these memo- | 


been so widely read as this summary prefix 
ed to the almanac of 1757, to which he re- 
About eight years ago, Mr. Sparks, in his) fers, It was translated three times into the 
life of Franklin, referring to this almanac, ;} French language, before 1800, and in 1823 
says: ‘It is believed that a complete edition | an edition in Modern Greek appeared from 
of Poor Richard's Almanac is not now in ex- | the press of M. Didot, at Paris. 
istence. After much research, 1 have not, The following is a copy of the advertise- 
been able to find more than one third of the’ ment of the first number of Poor Richard's 
numbers that were published.” ‘Almanac, including the table of contents. 


—* 
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It was printed in the Pennsylvania Gazette, 
on the 19th of December, 1732, as follows: 
“ Just published for 1733, An Almanac 
cootaining the Lunations, Eclipses, Planets’ 
Motioas and Aspects, Weather, Sun and 
Moon's Rising and Setting, High Water, &c., 


besides many pleasant and witty Verses, | 


Jests, and sayings; Author’s Motive of 


Writing; Prediction of the Death of his. 
Friend, Mr. Titan Leeds; Moon no Cuck- | 
old; Bachelor’s Folly ; Parson’s Wine and | 
Baker’s Pudding; Short Visits; Kings and | 
Bears; New Fashions; Game for Kisses; . 
Katherine’s Love; Different Sentiments; | 
Signs of a Tempest; Death of a Fisherman; | 


Conjugal Debate; Men and Melons; The 


Prodigal; Breakfast in Bed; Oyster Law- | 


suit, &e. By Richard Saunders, Philomat. 
Printed and Sold by B. Franklin.” 

“ Such was the eagerness with which this 
Almanac was sought,” says Mr. Sparks, 
‘that three editions were printed before the 
end of January, and, although he enlarged 


his first editions for the subsequent years, yet } 


two editions were frequently required to sup 
ply the demand.” 

We learn from Mr. Doggett that he col- 
lected the copies in his possession in the 
States of Maine, New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, New York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania, and that there is 
nota single copy in the possessiun of any 


Historical Society in the country, nor in the | 


Cambridge Library, nor Boston Athenzum. 
He has been obliged to pay as high as five 
dollars for some of the numbers, and in addi- 
tion, to pledge himself to return them if he 
were successful in procuring duplicates. 

In prosecuting his search, Mr. Doggett has 
fallen upon other Almanacs, printed by 
Franklin, both previous to and during the 
publication of Poor Richard’s. He has one 
copy as early as 1731, two years before his 
own commenced, edited by “ John Jerman, 
Philom.,” with the following imprint: 

«“ Philadelphia, printed and sold by B. 
Franktin & H. Meredith, at the New Build- 
ings Printing Office near the market.” 

This same John Jerman continued to pub- 
lish, and Franklio to print for him an alma- 
nac, down to 1764, during neatly the whole 
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period of Poor Richard’s publication. H- 
may have continued it for the whole of tha: 
period, but Mr. Doggett has found none o; 
Jerman’s later than 1764. He also, during 
a portion of the same period, printed Th- 
American Country Almanac, which was ed. 
ited by Thomas More. A copy for the year 
1751, which Mr. Doggett has, bears the fol. 
lowing imprint: 

“Printed and sold by B. Frunklin & D. 
Hall, at the Printing office near the market.” 

In 1749, Poor Richard’s Almanac was is- 
sued for the first time with illustrations. 
‘These are of the most primitive character, 
‘and would be without interest but for the 
violent presumption that they were the work 
of the Doctor’s own hands. He certainly did 
engrave well enough to have execnted any 
thing in these almanacs, for he says in 
“his autobiography, speaking of the printing 
‘of some paper money for New Jersey :— 
“ The New Jersey job was obtained ; I con- 
‘trived a copper-plate press for it, the first 
that had been seen inthe country; I cut 
several ornaments and cliecks for the bills.” 
‘The improbability of his employing any one 
to do what he could do himself, the difficulty 
‘of procuring an artist in the colony, in 1749, 
‘who was competent to do them, and the 
| plainness of the engravings, which were not 
worth paying any thing: or, even if the pub- 
‘lication was one that ould have borne any 
> such expense, are the principal, and we think 
; sufficient reasons for believing these illustra- 
tions were the work of Franklin. 

The maxims and sentiments of Poor Rich- 
Sard, which, of course, constitute the supreme 
attraction of his almanacs, are printed in 
; italics down the columns of the calendar, in 
, the vacant spaces, not occupied by calendar 


; matter, sometimes one word and sometimes 
more on a line,and not unfrequently a single 
sentiment of six words running down a whole 
‘column. 

The following is the first of those golden 
sentences, which we sought with some curi- 
‘ osity in the first almanac of 1733 :— 
| Never spare the parson's wine nor the 
| baker's pudding.” 
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We have already alluded to the wonder(ul ' 
popularity of these thoughts of Poor Rich- 
ard, a popularity which will be readily com- 
prehended by those who are familiar with 
the wonderful wisdom, sagacity and wit 
which the author has compressed in his brief 
and simple sentences. So many years have 
elapsed since any collection of them has 
been laid before the American people, that’ 
we feel we shall oblige many of our readers : 
by selecting from among them some which 
have been least hackneyed by quotation. | 
The selections we offer have been made from | 
the entire series, embracing a period of } 
twenty-five years, and one or more from the | 
almanac of each year :— 


Take this remark from Richard poor and jame, 
W hate’er ’s begun in anger ends in shame. 


Some men grow mad by studying much to know ; 
But who grows mad by studying good to grow? 
An egg to-day is better than a hen to-mor- } 
row. 
Law. like cob-webs, catch.smal! flies, 
Great ones break through before your eves. 
If pride leads the van, beggary brings up | 
the rear. 
Keep thy shopand thy shop will keep! 
thee. 
God heals and the doctor takes the fees. 
Mary’s mouth costs her nothing, for she | 
never opens it but at others’ expense. 


‘ 
‘ 


He that would live in peace and at ease, 
Must not speak all he knows, nor judge all he sees, 


5 
; 
He that can travel well afoot, keeps a: 
good horse. | 
The worst wheel of the cart makes the | 
mosi noise. 
He that falls in love with himself will. 
have no rivals. 


Against diseases here, the strongest fence, 
Is the defensive virtue, Abstinence. 


te ttl nl dal 


Tart words make no friends; a spoonful 
of honey will catch more flies than a gallon 
of vinegar. 

Drive thy business, or it will drive thee. 

Beware of little expenses; a small leak 
will sink a great ship. 


Le ll Ne 


An ounce of wit that is bought, 
Is worth a pound that is taught, 





A plowman on his legs is higher than a 
gentleman on his knees. 

Mad kings aod mad bulls are not to be 
held by treaties and pack thread. 
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What maintains one vice would bring up 
two children. 

A mob's a monster; heads enough but no 
brains. 

Nothing humbler than ambition when it ts 
bout to climb. 

The discontented man finds no easy chair. 

When prosperity was well mounted, she 


a 


‘let go the bridle, and soon came tumbling 


out of the saddle. 

The master’s eye will do more work than 
both his hands. 

A change of fortune hurts a wise man no 
more than a change in the moon. 

He that has a trade has an office of profit 


- and honor. 


A false friend anda shadow attend only 
while the sun shines. 


Plow deep while sluggards sleep, 
And you shall have corn to sell and to keep. 


If you would not be forgotten as soon as 
you are dead and rotten, either write things 


‘worth reading or do something worth wri- 
; ting, 


Nothing dries sooner than a tear. 


Scarlet, silk and velvet have put out the 


! kitchen fire. 


The first mistake in public business is the 
going into it. 
The idle man is the devil's hireling 


‘ whose livery is rags, whose diet and wages 


are famine and disease. 
Kings and bears often worry their keepers. 
He’s a fool that makes his doctor his heir. 
Ne’er take a wife till thoa hast a house 


: (and a fire) to put her in. 


Love well, whip well. 

Hunger never saw bad bread. 

Great talkers, little doers. 

A rich rogue is like a fat hog, 
Who never does good till as dead as a log. 

The favor of the great is no inheritance. 

Fools make feasts and wise men eat them. 

The poor have little—beggars none—the 
rich too much—enough not one. 

Mankind are very odd creatures. One 
half censure what they practice, the other 
half practice what they censure. ‘The rest 
always say and do as they ought. 


Old boys have their playthings as weli as 
young ones; the difference is only in the 
price. 

If a man could have half his wishes, he 
would double his troubles. 

Christianity commands us to pass by inju- 
ries ; policy to let them pass by us. 

If you would keep your secret from an 
eneiny, tell it no to a friend. 
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We leara with pleasure that Mr. Doggett 
Gesigns to republish the almanacs from year 
to year, with the appropriate modern calen- 
dar, in the preparation of which he proposes 
to engage some accomplished scientific man, 
probably Professor Pierce, of Cambridge. 
The first number, being the almanac for the 
year 1859, willappear some time next spring, 
and will contain the editorial matter of 


Franklin for about the first three years, that } 
down from the North Pole be aptto interfere 


is for 1733, 1734, and 1735. The last ten 
pages, or thereabouts, wiil be appropriated to 


the autobiography of the Doctor, which, 


with the editorials and advice of poor Rich- ' 
ard, will be continued from yearto year tll } 


bot are completed. Itis also his purpose 
to have the work illustrated in a superior 
style, by the first artists in the country. 

We hope most sincerely that Mr. Doggett’s 


enterprise may be suitably rewarded, and: 


that his project may prove successful. 


cans to assist in preserving fresh forever the. 


fame of our most illustrious philosopher, and 
to study to appreciate and to profit by the 
wisdom upon which his fame is founded. 





TELEGRAPHIC SCHEMES. 


When Pucx, Shakspeare’s King of the | 
Fairies, intimated his intention of ranning a - 


girdle around the earth in forty minutes, he 


did not dream that the people of the present | 
age would ever conceive the idea of eclipsing | 


his wonderful feat. 
however, may be easily demonstrated. 


A memorial, for example, has been sent to 


Congress asking for assistance to run a tele- | 
graphic wire across the Atlantic ocean, at a | 


certain point where itis only 1,900° miles 
wide. 
ered with immense flats, on which a tele- 
graphic wire, covered with a non-conducting 
surface is to repose. In the present state of 
knowledge it appears to us this ‘scheme is 
impracticable. Every minute crack in the 
covering of the wire would saffer a portion of 
the electricity to eseape, and the sum of these 


' with this arrangement ? 


It be- | 


comes each succeeding generation of Ameri- } 


That such is the case, } 


Much of this space is said to be cov- | 


cracks would dissipate the entire charge bo. 
fore it had passed a hundredth part of the 
distance. 

A somewhat more feasible plan has been 
suggested by a very distinguished scientific 
gentleman of Washington city. 
consists in anchoring a line of stout vessels 
across Behring’s Straits, and supporting on 
these the telegraphic wire. But the question 
now arises, would not the icebergs floating 


This plan 


And then again the 
bare idea of planting a telegraph line al! the 
way from the United States to Behring’s 
Straits, over a wilderness of ice and snow, is 
‘enough to give one achill and cause one to 
turn a “ cold shoulder.” 





Miss Julia Dean has written aa official letter to 
her mamma, stating that the report of her ‘* engage- 
/ ment’? to John M. Botts is unfounded. It arose— 
says a Cincinnati paper—from the fact of the Hono- 
/ rable gentleman having been enamored with Miss 
Dean’s acting in Washington city, and having fo)- 

lowed her to Baltimore and obtained an introduction, 
' gallanted her a few times through the city. The ob- 
serving took it for granted that a **match ’’ had been 
; agreed on; the city became convulsed—the telegraph- 
‘ers got hold of it—and the next day the man who 

slept with ‘*John Tyler’? had newspapertorially 
married the beautiful actress. Botts returned to 
Washington city, and Miss Dean writes to her mam- 
ma that there is not a word of truth in the telegraph- 
‘je reports of her marriage. ; 


ee 


5 —_ 





} The Boston Journal mentions the case of a young 
men from New Hampshire, about seventeen years of 
, age, who goes out in the brig Mary Wilder. He is 
the son of rich parents, who offered him $10,000 if 
‘he would remain; and an aunt followed him to tho 
' wharf, offering him $7000 more—but he would go, 
‘ and the aunt returned home in tears as the brig hau!- 
ed off into the stream. It is said the yonng man is 


| heir to $200,000. 





, York, whose husband was in New Orleans, became 
impressed with the idea that he had died of the chol- 
}era. So infatuated did she become with this gloomy 
idea, that she called upon a fortune teller, who con- 
| firmed her worst fears. She returned home and be- 
; eame, that night, a raving maniac, and is now in the 


Hospital. 


; 
; Some time since a young married lady of New 
5 
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COMMON SENSE : Not having been raised in fashionable life, we bad 


no taste for display, and, although we had our share 
of company, whether we cared about it or not, we 
had never ventured so far to sea asto give a party, 
although we had accepted several invitations toa 
semblages of this kind. But some of Mrs. Sunder- 
land’s good friends and acquaintances insisted upon it 
: last winter that she must give an entertainment, and 
they used such cogent arguments that she, good 
‘soul! Was won over. I remained a long time incor- 
They argued long, and reasoned loud, ‘rigible; but, as nothing could put it out of Mrs. Sun- 

Io dubious Hindoo phrase mysterious, .derland’s head that it was due to her position and 
Waile she, poor child, could not divine ; relations to give a party, I, with much reluctance, 

Why girls so young should be so serious. pe i - ig 

withdrew my opposition, and forthwith the note of 

They knew the length of Plato’s beard, | preparation was sounded. 

And how the scholars wrote in Saturn— ! 
She studied authors not so deep, 

Aad took the bible for her pattern. 


She came among the glittering crowd, 
A maiden fair without pretence, 
And when they asked her humble name 
She whispered mildly, “‘ Common Sense.” 


Her modest garb drew every eye, 
Her ample cloak, her shoes of leather— 
And when they sneered, she simply said, 
‘‘ [ dress according to the weather.” 


al 


* Who shall we invite?’ was the first question. 

Our circle of acquaintance had considerably in- 
creased within two or three years, and when we 
And'so she said, “ Excuse me, friends, ' went over the list it was found to be rather large. 

ERE IS See enely praper. Gunes, ‘You will have to cut down considerably,’ said I. 


And Common Sense should stay at home, p : 2 ~~ a 
With cheerfel hearts. and smiling: faces, To do so without giving offence will be difficult, 
replied my wife, 


——————— ' ‘Better cut all off, then,’ was on my tongue, but I 
repressed the words, feeling that it would be eakind 


MY WII EK 5 PARTY. to throw cold water upon the affair at this stage of 


— 


BY HARRY SUNDERLAND. 


~—- 








its progress. 
‘You havn’t got Fanny and Ellen on your list,’ I 
A betaee eracnen them Dice Gandertand dess net remarked, after a considerable number of erasures 


exist anywhere, though I do say it myself. I consid. | had been made. They were two of my nieces; and 


er her one of the ‘salt of the earth,’ and I think I | good girls, bat poor. Both were dress-maker’s ap- 


ought to know. Still Mrs. Sunderland has her faults 
—no,I will not call them by so hard a name—still 
Mrs. Sunderland has her weaknesses, and one of | 
these is a disposition to think wellof everybody. On. 
this head I believe no one can accuse me of weak- 

ness. Iam not aware that, asa general thing, I think | 


any better of peoplethan I oughtto think, No—I; 7 : 
am not blind to anybody's faults, thoughI can see } Will they be able to make a good appearance | 


and appreciate exce!lencies as well as any one. But. You know that a namber of fashionable people will 
: be here.’ 
‘If you doubt it, we will send them each a hand- 





prentices. They were learning a trade in order to 
relieve their father, an industrious, but not very thrif- 
ty man, from the burden of their support. I liked 
them very much for their good sense, agreeable man- 
ners, and strong affection for their parents. 
‘Shall we invite them?’ inquired my wife. 
* Certainly! why not?’ I replied. 


to my story. 
After we had risen a little in the world, and could 4 oe i; Avie Si 
afford not only to live in our own house, but to enjoy | some Grete pattern with the invitation. 


our share of the elegancies and luxuries of this life, } artes me had better do wr ce Mrs. a 
we found ourselves surrounded by a good many who, | land's approving remark, and the thing was Cone es 
| I had suggested. 


before, were not over liberal in their attentions. pac Hees 
Mrs. Sunderland believed their friendship sincere; The pruning down of the invitation list was no ea- 
sy matter, and it was not without many feare of giv- 


but I reserved to myself the right to doubt the genu- | 
ineness of some of the professions that were made. ‘ing offence that my wife at last fixed upon the pre- 
I did not like the ‘my dear Mrs. Sunderland!’ nor ; cise nomber of persons who were to honor us with 
the particu lar solicitude expressed by not a few in | their company. 

anything that concerned my wife’s welfare; and ; The exact character of the entertainment was next 
when she talked about Mrs. Jones being such a kind, to be considered, and an estimate of cost made: Sev- 
good soul, and Miss Peters being so disinterested in ; eral ladies, au fett in such matters, were consulted ; 
everything, 1 shrugged my shoulders and reserved | and their opinions compared, digested, and adopted 
the privilege of a doubt in regard to all being gold | or rejected as they agreed with, or differed from, 
that glittered. | what we thought right, 

1] 


~~ 
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‘It will cost at least a hundred dollars,’ said Mrs. ; upon Ellen and Fanny. Presently I saw one of th... 
Sunderland, after we had come to some understand- toss her head with an air of dignified contempt,";,, 
ing as to what we should have. The sum seemed j rising up, make her way across the room to whers 


Jarge ia her mind, ; her husband stood. She spoke to him in evident ¢). 
‘If we get off with two hundred we may be | citement, and directed his attention to my nieces, ‘[;, 
thankful,’ I replied. sight of them did not seem to produce any unpleasan; 
‘Oh, no. It can’t go above a hundred dollars.’ { effect upon him, for he merely shrugged his shop). 
* We shall see.’ ders, smiled, and answered ina few words that | 


‘If I thought it would cost’so much, I would—’ § could see were indifferent. But his wife was in e;. 
‘ There is no retreat now, Mrs. Sunderland. We } nest, and placing her arm within his, drew him awa, 
have taken the step iniatiative, and have nothing to do ; toward the door. He remonstrated, but she was Dot 
but go through with the matter as best we can. My | in a humor to listen to anything, and, with surprise | 
word for it, we shall not be very eager to give an- ; saw them retire fromthe parlors. My first impulx 
other party.’ was to follow them, but the trath flashing across my 
This threw a damper on my wife’s feelings that I ; mind, I felt indignant at such condnct, and resolve 
was sorry to perceive, for now that the party must ba ‘to let them do as they pleased, In a little while, 
given, I wanted to see it done in as good a spirit as; the offended lady, bonneted, cloaked and boned, 
possibie. From that time, therefore, I was careful } came sweeping past the parlor doors, with her hus. 
not to say anything likely to awaken a doubt as to , band in her train, attracting the attention of a third 
the satisfactory result of the coming entertainment. ‘ part of the company. A moment after she bad pass. 
The evening came in due time, and we had all | ed into the street. 
things ready. I mast own thatI felt a little excited, ; «Who isthat?’ what’s the matter?’ went whis- 
for the giving of a fashionable party was something pering about the rooms. 
new in the history of my life, and I did not feel al-; «Jt is Mrs. L———.’ 
together at home in the matter. Unaccustomed to; «Mrs. L ! Is she sick?’ 
the entertainment of company, especially where cer- ; © Why has she gone ?’ 
emony and the observance of a certain etiquette were} No one seemed at first to know. Soon, however, 
involved, Iwas conscious of an awkward feeling, | the lady to whom she had communicated the fact 
and would have given double the cost of the party ; that we had insulted our company by inviting ‘ man- 
for the privilege of an escape from the trials and | tua-maker girls,’ whispered the secret to another, 
mortifications it promised to involve. and away it went buzzing through the rooms, finding 
Ii order to give additional beauty and attractivee } its way as well to the ears of Fanny and Ellen as to 
ness to our parlors, we had purchased sundry articles ; those of the rest of the company. About one half 
of ornamental furniture, which cost over a hundred ) of the ladies present did not exactly seem to know 
dollars, and which were of no manner of use except ' whether they ought to follow the example of Mrs. 
to look at, ; L———— or not; and there was a portentuous mo- 
It was so late before the elile of our company be-, ment, when almost the waving of a finger would 
gan to arrive, that we were in some doubt whether ; have caused our party to break up in disorder. 


they would come at all. But toward nine o’clock’ The moment my nieces understood the feeling that 
they came along, and by ten we were in full tide of | had prompted the lady to withdraw indignantly, they 
succeseful experiment. My nieces, Fanny and Ellen, ; arose and were retiring from the room, when [ inter- 
were cae the first to appear, and they looked , cepted and detained them with as little ceremony as 
pretty and interesting. , possible. They begged hard for permission to re- 
As soon as the first embarrassment consequent on tire, but I said no; for my blood was ‘ up,’ as the 
the appearance of the extra fashionables had worn } saying is. 
off, and I felt at home once more in my own house,} ‘Eller and Fanny are worth as many Mrs. 
I began to look around me with an observant eye. , L ’s as you can find from here to Jerico,’ said 
About the first thing that attracted my attention was I to myself. 


the sober aspect of a certain lady, whose husband. by | The disaffected ones noticed, I suppose, my de- 


a few fortunate adventures, had acquired some mon- | cision in the matter, and thought it prudent not to 


ey, and lifted her into * good society,’ as it is called. | break with Mr. and Mrs. Sunderland, who could af- 
She was talking to another iady, and I saw that their | ford to be independent. Money is a great thing! 


eyes were directed toward my nieces, of whom I felt ' Humph! There wasa time in our history—bat, no 

a little proud; they looked and behaved so well. —{ matter. We are people of character and standing 
‘ What's all this about?’ said Ito myself; and I! now! 

kept my eyes upon the ladies as intently as they did: We had rather a dall time after the withdrawal of 


ene 
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ire. Leer 
ne rallied, under the effects of wine and a 
good supper, but they soon flagged again, and a so- 
per cast of thonght settled upon almost every coun- 
renance. My poor wife found it impossible to re- 
tain a cheerful exterior; and my nieces looked as if 


For a Tittle while the. spirits of -, : 


almost any other place in the world would have beea 


a Paradise in comparison. 


At feast an hour earlier than we had anticipated, | 
our rooms were deserted, and we left alone with our 


thoughts, which upon the whole, were not very 
agreeable. Mrs. Sunderland, 
guest retired, went back into the brilliantly lighted 


the moment the last | 


parlors, and setting down upona sofa, burst into 


tears. She had promised herself much pleasure, but, 
alas! how bitterly had she been disappointed! I was 
excited and indignant enough to say almost anything, 
and a dozen times, as I paced the rooms backward 
and forward, did I check myself when about uttering 


words that would only have made poor Mrs. Sunder- | 


land feel ten times worse than she did. 

‘ The next time we give a party—’ 

‘We won't!’ said I, taking the words out of my 
wife’s mouth. She was recovering from her state of 
mortification, and beginning to feel indignant. 

‘ You’ve said it exactly,’ responded Mrs. Sunder- 
land. ‘I call this throwing away a couple of hun- 
dred dollars in a very bad cause.’ 


‘So it strikes me. When fifty or sixty people eat 
an elegant supper, and drink costly wine at my ex- 
penee again, they will behave themselves better than 
some of our high bred ladies did to-night. As for 
Mrs. L— » Fanny and Ellen are worth a hundred 
of her. It's my opinion that if she knew everything 
she would curtail her dignity a little. 
very much mistaken, her husband will go to the wall 
before a twelvewonth passes.’ 
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wife rca turned up her aristocratic nose at our excel- 
lent nieces is likely to see the day when she will 
stand far below them in society.’ 


I spoke in an exultant voice; but my wtfe instant- 
ly reproved my levity. She cherished no animosities, 
and had long since forgiven the offence. 


Se much for My Wire's Parry! 





HORACE GREELEY. 


The printer-politician whose name is at the head 
of this article is doing the people yeoman’s service in 
his seat at Washington, and in his paper at New 
York. Politics, as he evidently understands the 
word, is the art of so governing the country as will 
promote the happiness of a majority of its citizens— 
Language, is with him the utterance of his real sen- 
timents aad feeliags—Congressmen, in his opinion, 
are well paid for their public services and should 
serve the public well. These are novel ideas at 
Washington, but we are sure that Mr. Greeley’s 


‘ honesty, his patriotism, his manliness, and his per- 


severance, will win him the respect of those whose 


laziness he so unceremoniously disturbs, even if he 


fails to reform them by his reasoning. As a leader 
of various Utopian measures, calculated to reverse 


} society and hasten an imaginary millennium, we do 


If I'm not: 


' families long resident there. 


The next day we settled all accounts with confec- | 


lioner, wine merchant, china dealers and waiters. 


clusive of a hnndred dollars paid, as before intimated, 
for parlor ornaments to grace the occasion. 

‘So much paid for worldly wisdom,’ said I, after | 
all was over, ‘1 don’t think we need to give another | 


party.” 


not admire Mr. Greeley’s course or action—but as a 
man of indomitable industry, who has won for him- 
self a fame and position of power unequalled by that 
of any prioter since Ben. Franklin, we have a most 
profound respect for him, 


Horace Greeley was born at Amherst, N. H., Feb. 
3d, 1811, and is the oldest of five children now 
living. His father and mother, who still survive, 
were natives of New Hampshire, and belonged to 
In 1820, his father re- 
moved to Westhaven, in this State, near Lake 


, Champlain, and with his sons was engaged in clear- 
The bills were over a hundred and fifiy dollars, ex- 


| ing in the saw miil, 


{ 
{ 
, 
? 


ing land for a farm upon contract. Here he remain- 
ed six years, Horace being employed either in assist- 
or upon the farm, which his 
father worked upon shares. During this time he 
enjoyed no advantages of education superior to the 
common schools of the day,—apd then they were 


Mrs. Sunderland sighed and shook her head. Poor | jiterally more common than pow in facilities of edu- 
soul! Her kind and generous nature was hurt, She | action,—and, in fact, ho #48 never to this day at- 


had looked upon a new phase of character, and the | tended any other thap ® district school. 


discovery had wounded her deeply. 


His eve_ 
| nings were devote? to reading rand study, the meang 


A few months after this unfortunate party, fiom | for which were often times furnished by his neigh- 


which so little pleasure and so much pain had sprung, | bors, 
those Jong winter evenings he laid the foundation o 


I said to my wife, on coming home one day— 
‘It’sas [ expected. Pride must have a fall.’ 


whea his own limited resources failed. In 


a prosperity, which, emanating entirely from strict 


* Why do you say that? What has happened?’ } self-culture, has seldom been excelled by that of apy 


inquired Mrs. Sunderland. 
‘L—~— has failed, as I predicted, 








young man similarly circumstanced. What a lesson 


and bis lady | to the youth of America is presented in the picture 
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of his early struggles, later trials, and subsequent tri- 
umphs! Whata victory of mind over accident of 





whose shells fall thickly around like the fruits of y,, 
incessant bombardment, his whole speech caus). 


; 


birth, what a complete prostration of bodily difficul- with denunciations of democracy, and redolent 0; 


ties by the genius of mental endowment! 


rebuke of radicals, he seems a sart of mMunici pal 


; 


On the 18th of April, 1826, he entered, as an ap- | Diogenes, let loose from his tub to sport awhile ix 
prentice, the printing office of the Northern Specta- | the crowd, “‘ the cynosure of neighboring eyes,”’ 


tor, at East Poultney, Rutland County, in this State, | 


where he remained till the paper was discontinued, 
in Jane, 1830. His relatives, in the mean time, had 
removed to Wayne, Erie County, Pennsylvania, and 
on leaving East Poultney he followed them. There 
he remained about one year, working in the different 


printing offices of Lodi, Jamestown, and we believe » 


Fredonia. He was then known to fame only asa 
flaxen-haired journeyman printer, not particularly 


promising in talent, or likely ever to create much of 


a sensation in the world. In August, 1831, he left 
Wayne for the City of New York, where he thought 
he might procure steady work, and has ever since 


resided in the latter place. For the first year and a 


half he labored in a printing office as a journeyman, 
most of the time in a job office, which stood just 


above the corner of Duane, in Chatham street. Ma- 


ny interesting anecdotes are related of him during 


those eventful eighteen months, not the least amusing 
of which is relative to his first suit of clothes bought | 


inthe city. He exhibited his extraordinary taste for 
coats of most outlandish cut, vests of singular pro- 
portions and colors, and inexpressibles of most rep- 
rehensible longitude, by purchasing, cheap for cash, 
a decided homespun, adorned with bright brass but- 
tons, and ‘‘fixings,’’ which served to render him the 
observed of all observers. From that time he was 


universally dubbed, by his fellow workmen, an oddi- | 


ty of the first water. 


In 1833, he commenced the publication of a daily 


newspaper for another person, but the project soon 
afterward failed, and in March, 1834, he established 


the New Yorker, a weekly paper of some celebrity, | 


and considerable ability. This was an undertaking 
of great magnitade, for he was almost entirely with- 
out friends or acquaintances, and depeadent upon 
chance for success. This paper was published for 





DazzuinG ArGuMENT.—‘ You te ach,’ said {hy 
Emperor Trajan to Rabbi Joshua, ‘that your God j, 
every where, and boast that He resides among you, 
nation; I should like to see him.’ 

* God’s presence is indeed every where,’ rep lied 
Joshua; ‘suppose we first try to look at one of his 
embassadors ?* 


The Emperor consented. The Rabbi took him in 
the open air at noonday, and bid him look at the sun 
in meridian splendor. 

‘I cannot,’ replied Trajan, ‘ the light dazzles me.’ 

*Thou art unable,’ said Joshua, ‘to endure the 
light of one of His creatures, and canst thou expect 
to behold the resplendant glory of the Creator?’ 
Would not such a sight annihilate thee ?’— Hebrew 
Tales. 


I 


To press Rice.—A lady recommends the fol- 
lowing:—** Soak the rice in cold salt and water for 
seven hours—have ready a stew-pan with boilinz 
water, throw in the rice and let it boil briskly for ten 
minutes, then pour it in a cullender, cover it up hot 
by the fire for a few minutes, and then serve. Tho 
grains are double the usual size, and quite distinc 
from each other.’’ 





oe ond 


To preserve Mitx.—If milk be introduced 
into bottles, then well corked, put into a pan of cold 
water, and gradually raised to the boiling point, and 
after being allowed to cool, be taken out and put 
away in a cool place, the milk may be preserved 
perfectly sweet for upwards of half a year. Or it 
>muy be evaporated to dryness by a gentle heat and 
under constant «stirring. A dry mass will thas be 


about seven years with but moderate success, although | obtained which when dissolved in hot water, is said 
its circulation, a one time, reached about nine thou- to possess all the qualities of the best milk. It it 
sand copies. On the 18th of April, 1841, he, in } called lattinea in Italy. 


connection with Thomas McElrath, a lawyer of con+ 
siderable talent, establishea the Daily Tribune. 


Mr. Greeley’s height, when €rent, is five feet elev- | 


en; when stooping, about five feet,m<, His perpen- | 
dicular average may be safely stated a» five feet, 
nine; and, as he comes rolling up Nassau sheet, his 
hat poised on the bamp of concentrativeness, as 
marked in Fowler's Chart, his neckcloth awry, his’ 
white coat flying behind like the streamer of a man 
of-war, his hands Giled with most pleboian peanuts | 











Laptes are very fond of keeping the door knobs 
spoons, plates, &c., in brilliant order. Now, if, in- 
stead of water and chalk and such preparations, la 
dies will use camphene and rotten stone, a far bright 
er, quicker and more durable polish can be obtained 
thanin any other way. Camphene is the article 
used for producing the exquisite polish of daguerreo- 
type plates; and nothing has yet been found to equal 
it. 
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THE WINE-CUP. 


BY MRS. G. W. S, 





Oh, Minstrel, praise no more the cup 
In which the wine is blushing ; 
" Drink to the dearest, but fill up 
With crystal water gushing. 


There ’s danger in the goblet fair, 
In which the red wine beameth ; 

Beware! beware ! the lava there 
A worthless ruin leaveth. 


There ’s sorrow in the revel cup, : 
Where hopes, like crushed pearls lie ; 

Drink to the absent, but fill up 
With nectar from the sky, 


Away with the cup, there ’s ruin there, 
And noisy, sick’ning mirth, 

The reeling brain, the vacant stare, 
And anguish, there have birth. 


I know thou hasta noble soul, 
Free, generous, unchained— 

Then praise no more the bach’nal bow! 
To tempt the lips unstained. 


Aye, fear to stir the stumb’ring flame 
Of passions that transform 

The God-like soul, till but the name 
Of man is left,—a forlorn wreck. 


Then laud no more the goblet bright— 
A thoughtiess word hath power, 

Oft times, a fearful flame to light, 
Unquench'd by tears that shower. 


Raise lightly up the festal cup, 
And pledge the good and brave ; 

But not in wine—oh no, fill up 
With cool drink from the wave. 








kees without the vision of a tall, wiry, raw 
boned man, whittling a shingle, singing Old 
Hundred perhaps, or ‘Mear ;—the said whit- 
tler sharper for a trade thana hound for a 
fox? Indeed, national prejudices are the 
weaknesses of almosteverybody. The Turks 
have sufiered in this respect more than any 
other nation with which we are acquainied. 
Christians have usually condensed their view 
to an olive colored Pagan, with vast trow- 
sers, without suspenders, (compared with 
which Jack Bunsby’s were the very tightest 
of tights,) a turban to keep his head warm, 
and a pipe everlustingly in his mouth; his 
principal occupation if a pasha or other ofli- 


cial dignitary being to cut off poor people's 


ears, and suw up his surplus wives ia tow 


, sacks and drown them inthe Bosphorus. If 


he rode out it was merely to go to the mosque 
or the slave market. and buy at the latter 
pretty women from Circassia. As for chus- 
tity, charity, virtue, it has been supposed a 
figure of speech to attribute anything of the 
kind tothem. But this was all wrong. And 


‘so we learned to our satisfacttion when in 


Turkey. There are few people more humane. 
They have a proverb which is significant ot 


_this—“ Abuse me but do net abuse my ser- 


vants,” say they, and heed it too. 
The reason of the popular ignorance on 


this subject arises from the fact that the his- 
tory of the nation has generally been written 
, by enemies, or by those whose national inter- 


ests were adverse to hers. Armeniags are 


/usually the source whence foreigners get 
their information in regard to the interior of 


Turkish life, if we may so express it. Capital 
source of information indeed! They would 
of course speak favorably of their conquerors. 
Everybody does. Butto be serious. Books 


of all sorts have b2en written about the Turks, 


SLICE OF TURKEY. 


The history of Turkey, the true history, is | 
yet to be written. There is probably no na- | 
tion on tne face of the earth so misunderstood, | 
so misrepresented. The very first idea which } 
flashes into most men’s minds when a Turk } 
is mentioned, is that of cruelty. ‘ As cruel} 
as a Turk,” has become a proverb, with about } 
the same foundation that other proverbs of ; 
prejudice have. Time was when the name} 
of Frenchman suggested frogs and meagre } 


 slandering, maligning, misrepresenting them. 


To these they never reply ; and the slanders 
go unrefuted. In the course of our random 
articles on this subject we shall elect ourself 
Advocate General of Turkey and the Turks, 
and see if we cannot disabuse the public 
mind somewhat. The zeal with which we 
shall discharge the duties of our new office 
will no doubt induce Asput Mepd1s to create 
us a pasha at once. How many tails he will 
give us is of course entirely optional with 


soups (which needed a Nantucket harpooner , himself. 


to find any meatin) and a huge snuff box, : 
with bat a scant allowance of brains. Talk | 
of a Chinaman, and a pig tail of black hair } 
growing out of a small island in the centre} 
of a huge shining bald pate, swept before | 


the mind's eye. Who thought of us Yan-' 





Speaking of Abdul Medjid, the present 
Sultan of the Empire it must be admitted 
that he is a worthy sovereign, He was born 
in April, 1823, and began to reigm-in 1539, 
His father, Mahmond, was one of the most 
remarkable men of any age ; indeed in many 
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respects the most remarkable, taking into’ 
consideration his education and the prejudi- 
ces which were instilled into his mind from 
his earliest childhood. As a reformer he has 
had no equal. The boldness and comprehen- 
siveness of his plans were very striking ; 
astonishing those who were ocquainted with 
the singularly unenterprising and sluggish 
character of the modern Turks. 

The young Abdul Medjid is an amiable 
man, and certainly a very domestic one. Our 
fat friend Demetrius, (we beg the gentleman’s 
pardon for not having given his name before) 
soon satisfied us on the latter point. “ De- 
inetrius,” said we one Sunday morning, 
‘what are the guns of the fort firing for? ” 
* One, two, three, four,” replied our fat friend | 
counting his fingers, “ oh, the sultan has an- 
other son.” Good luck, thought we. About 
Wednesday following, the guns bellowed 
again. Supposing it to be some national 
holiday we addressed ourself to Demetrius. 
“ One, two, three,—ah—the sultan hus an- 
other daughter,” was his reply. 
dents not happening‘in our own family oftener | 
than once a year at least, we were disposed 
to sympathize with the Grand Turk. But 
the same thing happened so often in his fam-— 
ily while we were there, that we got over’ 
our tender solicitude in his behalf. 

The palaces of the Sultan are most mag-. 
nificent. Taking everything into considera- , 
tion, he is probably the best housed sovereign 
in the world. 

Speaking of the rapid increase of the fam- 


{ 
, 


Such acci- | 





- ~ 


a malignant typhus fever somewhat modified. 
{ts course is ordinarily short—three days or 
less. Carbuncles appear in various parts of 


the body, or buboes, or purple spots. Vitality 


seems at once prostrated, and the fever is ter- 


rific, Sometimes no carbuncles or buboes 


appear, or not until the patient is at the very 
pointof death. This is considered the worst 
form. ‘The suppuration of the buboes is 
a favorable sigan, though it tries the strength 
of the patient. 

When the plague prevails, the most rigid 


care is taken by all the population to prevent 


coming in coniact with each other. Shop 


doors are opened, but a bar ts placed upon 


them to prevent any one from entering. Pur- 
chases are made at the door without personal 
contact. The money which is taken for the 
article sold is carefully fumigated by the seller 
as is the article itself by the purchaser. 


Families in which the plague occurs must 


exclude themselves from all society for forty 


days after the last exposure, remaining shut 


up in their own houses or in a tent in the 
fields. Houses thus become quarantine sta- 


tions, presenting a most sad spectacle. As 


one rides past these pest houses the busy 
fancy hangs around the dying couch of the 
plague patient, between whom aod the world 
of sympathy without the door of sympathy 
is closed, perhaps forever, An American 
friend, residing at Constantinople, told us a 


‘touching tale of the secrets of these houses. 
: The plague appeared in his family, and he 


had to remove them to an isolated building 


ily of the youthful sovereign, the European outside of the city. There for twelve long 
and Greek population also are wonderfully days, in sad and dreary loneliness, he nursed 
prolific there. As long ago as 1715, according | his beloved wife until she died. He _perfor- 
t» Lady Mary Wortley Montague, Dr. Mal-' med the same office for his only son, until be 
thus was needed in that region. In one of | too died. He laid them both out, placed them 
her letters from Constantinople she says,— in their coffins with his own hands, and 
“ Without any exaggeration, all the women: buried them himself. Dnring this melancholy 
of my acquaintance have twelve or thirteen | isolation one friend at least cheered his weary 
children apiece, and are respected according} watchings. With tears of grateful recollec- 
to the number they produce. When I have’ tion did he recount to me how that this friend, 
asked them how they expected to provide for; Commodore Porter, would ride to his house 
such a flock as they desire, they answered } every day, to learn the tidings within, and to 
that the pingue would certainly kill half of? offer any help within his reach. Not being 
these.” She adds, “ Any woman that dies} permitted to enter the house, or even touch 
unmarried is looked upon to die in a state of’ it, the good old sailor would sit upon his 
reprobation. Widows are particularly super-{ horse for hours before the door, with tears of 
stitious on this point, and will not remain | sympathy streaming down his cheeks, sor- 
widows ten days, for fear of dying in the! rowing most of allthat he could not person- 





reprobate state.” | 


The plague, to which we have just alluded, | 
is still an endemic in the countries of the’ 
East. After many long years of investiga. | 
tion, it is decided that the disease is solely ' 


propagated by contact. It is unquestionably ‘ 


ally minister to the wants and weaknesses 
and woes of those within. This is no fancy 
sketch, but a simple statemen of an act wor- 
thy of that noble man. 

Speaking of this gallant sailor, the Nelson 
of the American Navy, we shall not soon 
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forget our pilgrimage to his residence at San 
Stefano, twelve miles from Constantinople. 
Every American visiting Turkey of course 
paid nim a visit. A warm and solid welcome 
welcome always met his countrymen. It was 
a rare treat to listen to the good old man, as 
he recounted, in his exceedingly modest but 
earnest way, the toils and dangers of his pro- 
fessional life. Our visit to him was a few 
months previous to his death, and he was 
then laboring under extreme infirmity of body 
and mind. We reached bis house about noon, 
and found him absent on adrive. He return- | 
in about half an hour, and learning from the 
gate keeper that an American was in the 
house, he immediately gave the order to run. 
up the American flag. A touching compli- | 
ment indeed, thought we, to pay to a humble | 
visitor. Long shall we remember that visit, | 
and long his simple, charming conversation. 
It was the first and last time we were privi- | 
leged to meethim. Peace and honor to his | 
memory ; and success to his gallant son and 
namesake who is treading worthily in the 
steps his father made so illustrious. 


— — ee ee ee 


RIDING THF GOAT. 


In a quiet village inthe sober State of 
Connecticut, flourishes a prosperous Division | 
of the Sons of Temperance. Much has been | 
said about its mysteries, and many a quizzical . 
story has been told in relation to the curious | 
antics of acertain goat, said to be connected | 
therewith. 

It is said that in this quiet village resides, | 
among others,a cute Yankee of a remark- | 
ably curious and ingenious turn of mind, 
whom from his resemblance to the Pry fam- 
ily, we shall name Paul. 

Now Paul took it into his busy noddle, to ’ 


———— 


enter the gates of the order, without “ riding ° 


the goat.” He therefore looked around 
among mankind for a “ green” son of tem- 


man. 
ity in a manner too tedious to mention, he 


pieces with the idea of being in full posses- 
sion of that mysterious word which would 
unlock the Division door, and put him in 
possession of “‘ open sesame. ” 

In the meantime, Paul’s design was com- | 
municated toa few waggish members of the 
Division, and appropriate arrangements were | 
made for his reception. 

Meeting night came, and after the brethren 
had pretty generally assembled, the O. S. 





‘feet without his boots. 


,cape was cut off. 


; bath!” 
perance—and having fixed his mind upon a. 
victim, he started in pursuit and found his | 
After exercising his pumping ingenu- | 


/for a lawyer for vengesnce. 


_ number of girls were employed. 


; 
? 
; 
d 
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heard a strange noise at the door, like unto 
the bleating of accertain animal familiarly 
called Billy. The O.S. true to his instruc- 
tions, opened the door ajar. 

“ Bal!” said Paul. 

“ Bab! bah! bah!” returned 
and open flew the door. 

Paul walked in and took a seat among the 
initiated. The sham business proceeded for 
a while as though nothing had happened. 

“ Worthy Patriarch,” at Jength said a 
member, in asolemn manner, “the man who 
last entered having neglected to turn the usu- 
al somerset and light on his big toe, it is evi- 
dent to my mind that he has not been initia- 
ted. I therefore move that we put bim 
through.” 

«“ Second the motion! ”’ 

“T guess I'd better retire , ” said Paul, ri- 


the O. S. 


‘ sing, and evidently uneasy. 


“ Any one who gets in here must go 
through,” said a blacksmith, who stood six 
“So just be quiet, 
tili we get the goat ready.” 

The door was fastened, and all hope of es- 
Paul trembled: The 
blacksmith opened a closet and pulled out a 
sack. Paul turned white. 

“Prepare the victim!” said the W. P. 

Paul sprang to his feet and begged for mer- 
cy—* but no mercy there was known.” He 
was hustled into the sack in spite of all the 
resistance he could make. The goat hap- 
nened to be out of sorts that night and so an 
old wheelbarrow was substituted. Paul was 
tumbled about the room—first backwards and 
then forwards—over sticks of wood—down 
stairs and up Stairs. 

“ Bah!” said the blacksmith, stopping to 


- blow. 


“ Please Jet me out,” pleaded Paul. 

“Can't vet—haint reached the Falls of 
Niagara—must put you through the shewer 
Paul wiped away the perspiration. 

Creak, creak, went the wheelbarrow round 
the room again. At Paul’s earnest solicita- 
tion the shower bath was omitted. He de- 


 clared it would give him a terrible cold. 
found himself on the road home, tickled to ; 


rd 


Having been otherwise put through, Paul 
was liberated, a terrified man. He started 
The lawyer 
told him he had better say nothing about it— 


and he finally concluded not to. 


It so happened that where Paul worked, a 
One day 
he entered the ladies’ department. That 


_morning an Irish girl had been admitted to 


the establishmet, and the mischievous imps 
‘among the girls had wrapped her in a piece 
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of canvas, and were wheeling her about the 
floor. 

* What are you doing?” asked Paul. 

“ Biddy’s riding the goat,” archly said the 
ringleader. 

Pau! bolted. 

“ The man who rode the goat” is well 
known in the village—and is often poitted 
out by the little boys. 
nexttume Paul wants to enter a secret socie- 
ty, he will go in atthe front way. 





CALIFORNIA. 


-_ 


as will be seen from its date, before the dis- 


covery of gold in California. 


er, a value of its own, which, we think, will } ples 
_ residents ar® now turning their attention to 


cause it to be read with general interest :-—— 


San Francisco, April 14, 1848. 
When 1 wrote you last, we expected to 
have gone upon a farm, at a beautiful place 
called San Jose, about 50 miles from this, 
situated on the same bay. My husband, 
finds that we can get along so well for the 


It has, howev- | 


We rather guess the . 
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yellow blossoms, which, as the sun poured 


bis departing rays upon them, glistened |ik. 


gold. In another spot, the ground appeare, 
covered with unsullied snow, from the num. 
ber of delicate white flowers, which grew jin 
wild profusion—while the hills were, many 
of them, of the richest shade of purple, from 
the quantity of wild Jupin with which they 
were covered. Groves of wild heliotropes 


line either side of the road nearly the whole 
‘distance to the mission, perfuming the air 


; with their fragrance. 


PPA 


é 


~—~ 


ML Ol i tnt 


¢ 


present, that we have decided to remain, at } 


least a few months, where we now are. 


Francisco is a pretty place; growing rapidly | 


ia importance as a mercantile city, and with 
a perfectly healthy climate. During the 
summer the mornings are warm and pleasant 


San } 


; 


‘ 
{ 


till 12 o’clock—-then a strong northwesterly | 
wind sets in from the sea, which if you at-. 
tempt to brave, requires you to put on your 


warmest clothing. 
ring the evening the whole year round. 


Rain seldom falls during the summer ; the 
rainy season being from December to March. 


Fires are necessary du- | 


~~ 


These uncomfortable northwesters are only | 


felt in this place, and to an extent of about 30 
miles in the neighborhood—beyond that, and 
at San Jose, and at other places on the bay, 
the climate is described as unequalled by that 


ting to the eye, every variety of color and 
form. Yesterday afternoon, we rode out 
about five miles into the country, and I think 
Such noble hills and lovely vales! I wish 


beauty of the scene. 
In one direction, as far as the eye could 


The following letter, from a lady at San | will be abundant. 


Francisco to a friend in Salem, was written | 


Strawberry vines over- 
run the country ; and we gathered a few days 
since, about a dozen tipe berries. Soon they 
Wild gooseberry bushes 
too, grow in great profusion. The fruit is 
small; but by cultivation would be greatly 
improved. By and hy we shall have abun- 
dance of fine peaches, melons, pears, and ap- 
ples. Living is at present very high; but 


gardening, raising of produce, &c., so that by 
and by, we hope to have everything at rea- 
sonable rates. I have been offered two fine 
milch cows for an article which cost $10, and 
intend to close the bargain as soon as | can 
ride out and choose my cows froma herd of 
50 or more. Butter sells at 50 cents a 
pound ; eggs at 75 cents a dozen; fowls at 59 
to 7Scents each. I purchased four when I 
arrived here, and now have quite a young 
brood. The great drawback to domestic 
comfort isthe want of servants. The Chi- 
nese boy whom we brought with us as cook, 
has been enticed away by the offer of thirty 
dollars a month, which is the usual price of a 
good cool:. We hope, however, that with 
the increase of emigration, this evil will also 
be remedied. I have found a very kind 
friend in the wife of the principal physician 
here, Mrs. F. They are both persons of in- 
telligence and refinement. South Carolini- 


, ans by birth—but the Doctor was educated in 


Paris. The society is rapidly improving ; 
and is even now much better than is to be 


’ met with in most of our Western States. 
of far famed Italy. The luxuriance of vege- , 
tation surpasses anything | have ever seen. | 
‘The fields are abounding in wild flowers, ' 
equal to any raised in a garden ; and presen- } 


5 
‘ 


you could have been with us to enjoy the, 
; 


reach, the ground was covered with small; the Queen is allowed the franking privilege. 
, the 


The Legislature of “ Rackensack,” or 
rather Arkansas, have changed the name ofa 
county from Van Buren to Cass. One of the 
amendments was to change the names of all 


I never saw anything so beautiful in my life. | persons named Van Buren to Cass. 





In England no member of Parliament, nor 
the Lord Chancellor, nor even her Ladyship 
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THE RAINBOW. 


BY AMELIA. 








} sometimes have thought in my loneliest hours, 

That lie on my heart like the dew on the flowers, 

Of aramble I todk one bright afternoon, 

When my heart was as light as a blossom in June; 

The green earth was moist with the late fallen showers, 
The breeze fluttered down and blew open the flowers, 
While a single white cloud in its heaven of rest, 

On the white wing of peace floated off in the west. 


As I threw back my tresses to catch the cool breeze, 
‘That scattered the rain-drops and dimpled the seas ; 
Far up in the blue sky a fair rainbow unrolled 

Its soft-tinted pinions of purple and gold, 

"Twas born in a moment, yet, quick as ifs birth, 

jt had stretched to the uttermost ends of the earth, 
And fair as an ange! it floated all free, 

With a wing on the earth and a wing on the sea. 


How calm was the ocean! how gentle its sweil ! 

Like a woman’s soft bosom it rose and it fell, 

While its light sparkling waves, stealing laughingly o’er, 
When they saw the fair rainbow knelt down to the shore 
No sweet hymn ascended, no murmur of prayer, 

Yet I felt that the spirit of worship was there, 

And bent my young head in devotion and love, 

’Neath the form of the angel that floated above, 


How wide was the sweep of its beautiful wings ! 
How boundless its circle! how radiant its rings ! 

If Llooked on the sky °t was suspended in air, 

If | looked on the ocean the rainbow was there ; 
Thus forming a girdle as brilliant and whole 

As the thoughts of the rainbow that circled my soul; 
Like the wing of the Deity, calmly unfurl'd, 

it bent from the cloud and encircl’d the world. 


There are moments, [ think, when the spirit receives 
Whole volumes of thought on its unwritten leaves, 
When the folds of the heart in a moment enclose, 
Like the innermost leaves from the heart of the rose; 
And thus, when the rainbow had passed from the sky, 
The thoughts it awoke were too deep to pass by; 

It left my full soul like the wing of a dove, 

All flattering with pleasure, and fluttering with love. 


I know that each moment of rapture or pain 

But shortens the links in life’s mystical chain ; 

I know that my form, like the bow of the wave, 

Must pass from the earth and lie cold in the grave , 
Yet, oh! when death’s shadows my bosom uncloud, 
When I shrink from the thought of the coffin and shroud 
May hope, like the rairbow, my spirit enfold 

In its beautiful pinions of purple and gold, 





From the London Morning Chronicle. 


HUMBOLDT’S COSMOS.* 


Schiller, in one of his early letters to 
Korner, after expressing bis great admiration 


of Wilhelm Humboldt, proceeds to draw a’ 


contrast between him and his brother Alex- 
ander, the author of Cosmos, by no means 
flattering to the latter. We forget the exact 
words of the youug poet, but ‘we well recol- 
lecc that the gravamen of the charge was, that 
the fature traveler und philosopher was al! 


*Humboldt’s Cosmos, by Alexander Von Humboldt ; 
translated under the superintendence of Lieutenant 
Colonel Edward Subine, Vols. 1. and 11. Murray. 


}] 


nobler 
changed his hasty jadgment, though proba- 
bly he would never have expected a, work so 
/ poetical as the present from its author. We 
‘cannot, indeed, imagine a more pregnant 


for weighing, measuring, and practical exper- 


, imentalizing; was out of his element when 


he could no longer apply his tests ; and was, 
in fact, incapable of appreciating higher and 
things. Schiller no doubt soon 


proof of the utter misconception of the great 
traveler’s character under which Schiller 


wrote, than these volumes, more especially 


the second, afford us; not that their author 


has ever relaxed in his weighing and meas- 


uring propensities ; on the contrary, towards 


‘the close of his second volume, we find a pas- 


sage which brought the rash strictares we 
have mentioned very vividly to our recollec- 
tion. Speaking of the present state of sci- 
ence, Baron Von Humboldt says: “ That 


‘which has especially promoted the progress 


of knowledge in the 19th century, and has 
formed the chief character of the age, is the 


‘general and highly useful endeavor net to 
limit our regards to that which has been just 
‘achieved, but to test rigidly, by weight and 
> measure, all earlier, as well as more recent, 
‘acquisitions; to distinguish between mere 


‘inferences from analogies and certain knowl- 
edge; and to subject to the same severe criti- 
cal method all departments of knowledge— 

physical astronomy, the study of the telluric 
powers or forces of nature, geology, and the 


; study of antiquity.” 


He might have added: “ The better part 


;of my own long and most laborious life has 


been actively employed in such practical pur- 


‘suit of science.” No other person, perhaps, 
‘would beso well selected asa type of the 


scientific époch (to borrow one of his own ex- 
pressions) to which he belongs, He is a 


very incarnation of that practical experimev- 
‘talizing spirit which is, as he points out, so 


characteristic of the 19th century. The won- 
‘der to us is, that in his busy and active sciene 
‘tific life he should have been able to find 
, time to acquire the vast stores of information 
‘on non-scientific subjects for which he is so 
‘remarkable, and which he employs so admi- 
‘ rably in the present volumes. Unrivaled as 
‘a traveler in the cause of physical science of 
every description, he has also bestowed much 
attention upon art, and possesses an extraor- 
dinary acquaintance with the antiquities and 
literatare of every age ahd country. We 
must confess that Schiller himself could 
scarcely have felt much more astonishment 
than ourselves at the philosopher's universi! 
‘knowledge of poetry, 


eee 


eed 
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All these maoy aitainments and accom- 
plishments point out Baron von Humboldt as 
preeminentiy qualified to succeed, if success 
1s possible, in the task he has at length under- 
ag after contemplating it, as it would seem 
from his earliest years, and after having 
+. a a long life in preparing himself for it. 


is idea is to depict “ all physical phenom- | 


, the idea of the concurrent action of natural forces 
; cooperating in all that presents itself to our obser. 
| vation ; and lastly, to notice the specialities of the 
several branches of science of which the mutna! 
} connection is indicated in the general view of nature 
{in the present volume. References to authorities, 
;tegether with details of observation, have been 
; placed at the close of each volume, in the form of 
' notes.’’ 


? 


ena in their widest mutual connection,” and; Our readers will have perceived from this 
to dash of a masterly outline of nature asa} passage, that the first volume contains a 
whole, so as toshow the orderly arrange- | sketch ofall that is at present known of the 
ment and beauty of the entire universe. All| physical phenomena of the entire universe ; 
this is implied in the expressive word he has} as such, it possesses a sort of entirety of its 
selected as the title of his work. The word, ! own, and may therefore be well separated for 
indeed, is a very beautiful one, and the ideaja while from the other portions of our au- 
it suggests is. no doubt very fascinating; but! thor's general design, and considered by it- 








it leads us to expect so much from one who! self. With this purpose we shall almost im 
mediately return to it. 


Finite painter may not} 


attempts to realize it, that we «re certain to 
be disappointed, 


hope adequately to catch the expression of 


marvelous beauty that pervades the manifold 


and changeful features of the infinite uni- 
verse. Mere mortal musician may not com- 
prehend, far less explain to others, the won- 
drous harmony of boundless nature’s full and 
ever-swelling diapason. We may admire in- 
dividual features and single notes—nay, we 
may even perceive how beautifully some one 
or more harmonize with others, and so feel 
deeply, and more deeply, as we advance in 
knowledge, that unity of nature with which 


the human mind seems in all ages to have. 
been impressed ; but to do more than this— 


in a word, to sketch the “ Cosmos’’ worthily, 
as M. de Humboldt would fain do—is an at- 


tempt which can enly result in comparative 
failure, 


proposes to treat his. subject; and here we 


will for a moment let our author speak for 
himself; 


** The first volume contains a general view of na- | 
ture, from the remotest nebul® and revolving dou- 
ble stars to the terrestrial phenomena of the geo- 
graphical distribution of plants, of animals, and of | 
races of men ; preceded by some preliminary con- | 
siderations on the different degrees of enjoyment | 
offered by the stady of nature and the knowledge | 
of her laws, and on the limits and method of a sci- | 
entific exposition of the physical description of the | 
universe. I regard this as the most important and | 
essential portion of my undertaking, as manifesting | 
the intimate connection of the general with the } 
pecial, and as exemplifying in form and style of 
composition, and in the selection of the results ta- 


But we must proceed to a consider. | 
ation of the method in which M. de Humboldt. 


The third volume has not yet made its 
appearance, but as far as we can collect from 
the scanty indications afforded us of its inten- 
ded contents, it will be far more closely con- 


nected than the second is with the first vo! 


ume ; in fact, it would seem to be the author's 
intention to detail in the forthcoming volume 
the reasons on which the conclusions are 
based which he states nakedly in the first 
volume, so as not to interfere by arguments 
and details with the general effect of his 
sketch of nature. The first volume tells us 
what we know; the third is to tell us how 
we know it; we are given the elevation first, 
and are to have the ground-plans and sections 
hereafter. 

The second volume comprehends two dis- 
tinct parts: the first of these consisting of 
three distinct essays on the incitements to the 
study of nature, which are to be found re- 


spectively in descriptive poetry, in landscape 


painting, and in the hothouse culture of char- 
acteristic exotics. ‘The second part contains 
a very interesting outline of the progress of 


‘discovery, dividing it into seven different 


epochs, in which the human race, in its pro- 
gress from childhood to maturity, under the 


influence of special impelling circumstances, 


seems to have made rapid starts in advance ; 
and so, from time to time, to have soddenly 
enlarged the boundaries of its physical know!- 
edge. We have characterized the first vol- 
ume asa sketch of what we know of physical 
phenomena, and have remarked that the 
third is to be a sketch of how we knowit. In 


ken from the mass of our experimental knowledge, like manner the second, if we except the es- 


the spirit of the method in which I have proposed » 
to myself to conduct the whole work. In the two } 
succeeding volumes I design to consider some of | 


the particular incitements to the study of nature, to 
treat of the history of the contemplation of the | 


physical universe, or the gradual development of 


says on poetry and landseape painting and 
exolics given us by Pe of interlude, may be 
described as a sketch of how we came to know 


it. We will now return to the first volume, 
and glance hastily at some of the most re- 
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markable physical phenomena of the universe, | questions and conflicting theories connected 
as represented in the very masterly view , with these most distant and mysterious bod- 
sketched out for us by our author. ) les, or attempt to decide whether all of them 

In doing this, we must premise that we , be, as most ofthem undoubtedly are, actually 
shall consider this portion of M. de Hum- ' resolvable into distinct stars. We must pass 
boldt’s work merely as an encyclopedic} hastily on. Our tendencies are earthward. 
sketch of physical facts, without touching | We shall, therefore, descend rapidly, like 
opon that “bond connecting the outward | Mab’s magic car, from system to system, till 
world of sense with the inward world of} we arriveatourown. When there, we shall 
thought,” of which he speaks, or attempting, } follow the example of our author, in scarcely 
in the few brief remarks our limits allow us, pausing to pay our attentions to the sun in 
to reach “ the higher point of view ” he indi-; passing; nor shall we touch on Neptune, 
cates. Before, however, we proceed further, } though to us he is more interesting than any 
we must again let our author describe, in his | other planet, from his anticipated appearance 
own words, the extent of what he intends to} having afforded its highest triumph to human 
describe tous, and the order he proposes to | reason, or introduce our readers to the capri- 
follow in his desc: ption : /cious brightness of the zodiacal light. Are 
‘notall these things, and their explanations, 


ss “ pttih “to begi ith the : , 
aS prepeee Se ata” Pug i Pao *} written in the book of the Cosmos? Let all 


depths of space and the remotest nebule, and | 4 died 
thence gradually to descend through the starry re- } Whom such celestial bodies interest, study its 
gion to which our solar system belongs, to the con- pages themselves, and we will answer for 
sideration of the terrestrial spheroid with its aerial | (hejr being amply repaid. 

and liquid coverings, its form, its temperature, and | C te tow h 

magnetic tension, and the fullness of organic life | ST, weeps, OF. LOS, PO, aa de- 
expanding and moving over its surface under the | scending car, 

vivifying influence of light. Such a universal } 
sketch, though drawn with only a few strokes of } 
the pencil, must comprehend from the unmeasured ; 
celestial spaces to those microscopic animal and ; in spite of all our determination, force them- 
vegetable organizations which inhabit our pools of hate é‘ - 
standing water, and the weathered surfaces of our } S©'VES tora few moments on our notice. They 
rocks, All that can be known by the senses, and ' have at present a peculiar claim on our atten- 
all that a persevering study of nature, in every di-} tion, from the predicted and expected return 
rection, has revealed up to the present time, con- ; of a ey remarkable one. They must, too, 


j the material form from which the represen- ; . os . 
i eect + eg ny mie Wt eae | always derive an additional interest from the 
ep . ; strange superstitions which have in all ages 
After giving M. de Humboldi’s own pro- | been connected with the sudden and frequent- 


gramme of this volume, it is unnecessary to } ly threatening appearances of these “ fiery 
say, that amid such an “ embarras des rich-} gwords” and “ long haired blazing stars.” 
esses,” we find it difficult to decide io what; Their untold number—for there are, as Kep- 
portions of this vast field of view we had best | Jer said, “ more of them in space than there 
turn our eye ; but time presses, and we must; are fishes in the ocean ;” the extraordinarily 
not pause in the nebulous ragions from } diesj;nilar eccentricities of their e'liptical 


which he starts in his downward course’ paths, which lead some round our sun in 





*‘ Dash’d athwart, with trains of flame, 
Like world’s to death aud ruin driven,” 





; 


) 


towards / about three years, without ever passing be- 
“ Earth’s distant orb, i yond the limits of our own planetary system. 
The smallest light that twinkles in the heaven ; ” ! while others career away into inconceivable 


we will only remark, in passing from these / distance, and take nearly 9,000 years to per- 
remote fields of immeasurable space, where, ) form a single revolution; their sensible re- 


to borrow Shelley’s glowing words— ‘ tardation in traversing space, and the infer- 
‘© Innumerable systems roll, ;ence drawn therefrom of the existence of a 

And countless spheres diffuse , resisting mediam - the secrets of their lights 

An ever-varying glory °— ‘true nature wrested from their tell tale beams 


that already, since M. de Humboldt wrote of; by the polariscope, that triumph of refined 
the two thousand and odd unresolvable ne-) and thoughtful ingenuity: all these conside- 
bule which had been then discovered and: rations invest comets with a singular interest 
mapped, astronomy has not been idle, and the ‘and forbid us to pass on without particalarly 
remarkable and obstinate nebula of Orion has | referring our readers to the admirable sketch 
been forced to yield, and disclose to our tel- given us by M. de Humboldt, of all that is 
escopic gaze some at least of its component, known on the subject—a subject .on which 
stars; but we must not enteron the moot) there is, perhaps, less popular information 
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than on any other connected with astronomy, | 
which renders such a sketch as the one re- | 


ferred to doubly valuable. 
From the consideration of comets we will 


proceed with our author to that of another) 
and still more enigmatical class of bodies, 
which are invested with a peculiar interest | 
from our familiarity with their appearance, ' 
from their frequent contact with our sphere, | 
and from the novelty of the theory on which | 
our author accounts for them, and which, : 
though generally received by the scientific | 
world, has not as far as we are aware, yet: 


We allude ' 


become popularly promulgated. 
to those “minute asteroids” which, when 


they arrive in a fragmentary state within our | 
hemisphere, we designate by the name of 


All that we 


aérolites, or meteoric stones. 


have said of M. de Humboldt’s expose of all | 


known particulars connected with comets ap- 
plies to what he says -of these bodies with 
even greater force. 


discovery in which he himself has been no | 
unsuccessful worker; and we will again | 
quote his own words, for it is impossible to | 


compress the information we wish to lay be- 
fore our readers into fewer words than those 
of the following passage : 


** Shooting stars, fire balls, and meteoric stones‘ 
are with great probability regarded as small masses ' 


moving with planetary velocities in space, and re- 
volving in conic sections round thé sun, in accord- 
ance with the laws of universal gravitation. These 


masses approach the earth in their path, are : 
attracted by her mass, and enter our atmosphere, | 
becoming luminous at its limits; when they often let | 
fall stony fragments, heated in a greater or less ° 
degree, and covered with a shining black crust. A 


careful investigation of what has been observed at 


the epochs when periodic showers of shooting stars | 
fell in Cumana in 1799, and in North America in| 
1833 and 1834, shows that balls of fire and shooting | 


stars are not only frequently contemporaneous and 


their disks, or the trains which accompany them, 
or the velocities of theirmovement. While there 
are exploding and smoke emitting balls of fire, 


which are luminous even in the bright sunshine of | 


tropic day, and sometimes exceed in siz ; : : 
pets A size the | afford us the earliest evidence we possess of 


apparent diameter of the moon—there are, on the 


other hand, shooting stars which fall in immense | ; 
‘ this to our own earth, as it actually is now, 
they exhibit themse!ves only as moving points, or | 


numbers, and are of such small dimensions that 


a; phosphorescent lines.” 


For an account of the most 
aérolites which are recorded, we must refer 
to our author’s pages. 
here the meteoric stone, of the size of two 
mill-stones, which fell at Oegos Potamos,and 
is mentioned in the chronicle of the Parian: 
Marbles; the aérolite seen by the compan.’ 
ions of Cortes, at Cholula, and which they; 


This, indeed is a field of ' 


We will only notice. 
the tribes of animals that range over it, and 
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were assured had fallen on a neighboriny 
pyramid ; and the shower of countless stones 
some of them of very considerable weight, 
} which in the month of April, 1803, were a, 
noonday discharged over the town of |!’ Aigle, 
in Normandy, by the explosion of u globe of 
fire. As M. de Humboldt justly remarks, jr 
is a matter of surprise that incredulous and 
heedless inattention should so long bave pre. 
vailed as to these svle visitors to earth from 
the extraneous regions of space, and that i: 
Should have been le(i for the nineteenth cen. 
tury to investigate this great cosmical phe- 
;nomenon, and to trace out its intimate con- 
‘nection with the rest of the planetary system. 


— 


~ 


i 


; Few of our readers can be unacquainted 
with the periodical falls of shooting stars, 
: which recur in this country about the 10th of 


— 


' August, and again from about the 12th to 
‘the 14th of November. We hope that these 
| beautiful meteoric displays may hencefor- 


, ward derive additional interest in their eyes, 
‘from the consideration that they are really 
streams of innumerable small cosmical bod- 
) jes intersecting the earth’s orbit, and wheel- 
‘ing round in a continuous ring or band of 
minute planets, infinitely smaller and more 
numerous, but, nevertheless analagous in 
their arrangement to the group of small plan- 
ets that occur between Mars and Jupiter. 


lt 


*« The steep descent of heaven’s untrodden way ” 


is atlength passed. Suill, to borrow Shel- 


ley’s words— 
*« Earth floateth now below ; ” 


and we pass from the immeasurable fields of 
space, with their countless systems of count- 
less worlds, to our own limited sphere. We 
turn from gazing on those furthest heavenly 


‘lights, which we see, not as they really are 
jutermingled, but that they pass gradually oue into | lig ts ! y y are 


the other, whether we compare the magnitude of | 


now, but as they were thousands of years 
since, which may have faded, ages before our 
birth, from the heavens, where they now 
seem to hang, and whose traveled beams, 
reaching us after their immeasurable journey, 


the existence of matier. We turn from all 


and. did our limits allow us, would follow our 


author in his description of its figure and its 
remarkable 


temperature, its fiery interior, its outer crust, 
and circumambient atmosphere, its mountains 
and its seas, its trees and its flowers, with all 


lastly, nan that ruleth over all. All these 
things, and many more, are treated of in the 
remainder of the volume before us. We 
shall only advert briefly to two of them—ter- 
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resuial magnetism and volcanic action—both 
of them subjects that we would not willingly 
pass by unnoticed ia our mention of the 
resent work, from the certainty we feel, that 
whatever accessions our knowledge may 
nereafter receive, the name of Baron von 
Humboldt will forever be associated with 
some of the most brillant discoveries and 
profound investigations connected with them. 
{t is not our purpose to follow our author in 
his survey of magnetic phenomena, or to 
detail here his experiments and discoveries 
in magnetism, though even they would have 
been sufficient of themselves to make a rep- 
ulation ; but Humboldt may well have feel- 
ings even prouder than this connected with 
the subject, and we cannot refrain from call- 
ing particular attention to so striking an 
instance of the great influence which this 
venerable philosopher has exercised on the 
science of his day. It has been well re- 
marked, that Humboldt had only to point out 
a path of discovery to insure its being pur- 
sued. It was owing to his representations 
that the investigations into terrestrial mag- 
netism were first taken up by the Royal So- 
ciety. Since then, he has seen the British 
and Russian Governments, urged on by the 
Royal Society, and more lately by the British 
Association, also actively supporting this 
branch of experimental science, till a grand 
system of observatories has covered both hem- 
ispheres with a net-work of stations, which 
have already furnished the most important 
data, and on such a scale as, but for such a 
system of national co-operation, could never 
have been attainable. 


and interest in all M. de Humboldt writes on 


volcanic action, which make the portion of | 
his work devoted to it peculiarly attractive. 


We cannot forget that he has studied these 
grand phenomena as no other traveler has 
ever done, and that it is. through his personal 
experiences and travels that we have become 
familiar with all the great volcanoes of the 
New World. 

Volcanoes may be regarded as the safety- 
valves which regulate, or at least moderate, 
the reaction of the interior of the earth on its 
exterior. Our author tells us that some point 
of the earth’s surface is probably always sha- 
king ; and we think it is not unlikely. It is 
a point which will be easily ascertained when | 
ali parts of our globe are subjected to scientific | 
observations. Earthquake tremor extends | 
over vast areas ; and the earthquake wave is | 
propagated with a velocity, according to M. 
de Humboldt’s estimate, of about thirty miles ' 
in the minute. It is only in particular locales, . 


There is a freshness 


/etrate her secrets.” 
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where the crust of the earth is thinner, and 
the incambent weight Jess, that this Internal 
reaction seems to establish a fissure, which 
soon closes again and becomes bridged over, 
and aleng the line of which voleanoes from 
lime to time rise, and by their action afford a 
vent to the pent-up forces which might oth- 
erwise devastate a far larger area around 
them. 

Were we required to point out any single 
portion of this volume which seems to us less 
satisfactorily executed than the remainder, 
we should, without hesitation, fix on the few 
pages devoted to paleozoology, a subject so 
interesting from its connection with general 
comparative anatomy. We are truly aston- 
ished that comparative anatomy should find 
no place in ‘these volumes. We do not uon- 
derstand hew itis that one who isso keenly 
alive to the harmony and unity of nature, 


‘should have failed to have been strack with, 


and to have dwelt somewhat fondly on, the 
wide prevalence, in past as well as present 
times, of a single vertebrate type, and the 
wonderful homologies that are to be traced 
through animal econoinies the most dissimi- 
lar. To us, each of the missing links in the 
present chain of animated nature, which the 
fossil world supplies, and every part of this 
subject, have ever seemed replete with poe- 
try: but it is even stranger still, that in his 
cursory glance at the subject, ourauthor, who 
is generally so careful in mentioning every 
one who deserves mention, and awarding to 
each a full share of credit, should have failed 
to have extended to Owen the high eulogium 
he passes on Cuvier and Brongniart, In 
such a work as the “ Cosmos,” the greatest 
of living comparative anatomists should not 
have been passed over, or with only a chance 
notice as the discoverer of a stray extinct an- 
imal, 

We have already remarked that the second 
volume has no necessary connection with the 
first, and have apprized our readers of the 
seneral nature of its contents. To those 
contents we may perhaps return hereafter. 
At present we must close our notice of this 
worl: by expressing our entire concurrence 
in a remark of M. de Humboldt, that Burke 
is wrong in saying that “our ignorance of 
natural things is the principal source of our 
admiration, and of the feeling of the sublime.” 
We do not “fear that Nature will lose part 
of her charms, and part of the magic of her 
power over our minds, when we begin to pen- 
On the contrary, every 
work like the present, and every new discov- 
ery, substitutes, as*we deem of nature, a 
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higher poetry for the lower it displaces, and al fame fade away and die with all things 
while it dispels the mystery which forages earthly. Nothing of character is really per. 
shrouded the immediate cause of some newly- manent, but virtue and personal worth 
resolved phenomenon, does but bear to our They remain. Whatever of excellence 7 
view som3 few links in a chain of causation wrought into the soul itself, belongs to both 
the commencement of which mast ever be worlds. Real goodness does not attach itself 
veiled {rom our eyes in that dazzlingly dark merely to this life, it points to another world, 
excess of light which surrounds Him who! Political or professional fame cannot last for. 
originally impressed on matter the immutable | ever, but a conscience void of offence before 
laws of which we may, at best, but dimly | God and man, isan inheritance for eternity, 
trace the partial developments. ' Religion,—therefore, is a necessary, an in- 
dispensable element in any great human 
character. There is no living without it. 
Religion is the tie that connects man with 


A GREAT MAN. ee saamad ah sath 
; ; is Creator, an olds him to hts throne. f 
The following extract from Mr. Webster's _ that tie be all sundered, all broken, he floats 


remarks in the Massachusetts Supreme Court, away, a worthless atom in the universe, its 
on presenting resolutions on the death of: proper attractions all gone, its destiny thwart- 
Jenemtan Mason, exhitits with characterist- | e4, and its whole future nothing but dark- 


; . . . ° . : aul j j 
ic and impressive emphasis, his view of what ™°S* desolation and death. A man with no 
, sense of religious duty is he whom the scrip- 


is an 4 iprinpenennte element in any great > tures describe—in such terse and terrife 
human character. manner—as “living without God in the 


After the resolutions had been read by the ; world.” Such a man is out of his proper 
Clerk Mt. Wébster'tees and seid-— ! being, out of the circle of all his duties, out 


epg bh ls lps ag a ‘ 1 of the circle of all his happiness, and away, 
p , PROpts O°. ER OSEBSION, COMPO? | tir. fas away from the purposes of his crea- 
me, with whatever reiuctance, to refrain from } ti 


the indulgence of the feelings which arise in } A siind like Bie: Maseale. ached. thoucht- 

.¢ ; ; . . . ‘ , ~ nt 
my heart upon the death of one with whom ; ful, penetrating, sedate, could not but medi- 
I have cultivated a sincere, affectionate and } 


tate deeply on the condition of man below 


unbroken friendship, from tbe day when Ti and feel its responsibilities. He could not 


commenced my own professional career, to} léek! enon: thie ereadteus teenie. 
the closing hour of his life. 1 will rot say, ' P 
of the advantages which I derived from his | 
intercourse and conversation, all that Mr. Fox | 


HEL beg be aah g Lek ah ae pig? ads ag without feeling that it was created and up- 


. cbse i ig to which all other in- 

say that of my own professional discipline ' on on sharon Ah ahigibite ait did 
and attainments, whatever they may be, I) ©) ‘8enres mi “P ian 

‘ ’ j tosay that in the course of my life I never 


owe much to that attention to the discharge | A 
Niblgge a. met with an individual, in any profession or 
of my dates which) mes compalied, (0, Bey. ‘ condition of life, who itieivs thought with 


for nine successive years, from day to day, by 

Mr. Mason’s efforts and pre io sae 'such awful reverence of the power and pres- 
po ey Be oak ak Beedle Bleed Wate e wins | COCO of God. No irreverence, no lightness ; 
“eald been unintelligent eed Bas pg Sy oid } even no too familiar allusion to God and his 


: . ‘attribates ever escaped his lips. The very 
W gh aga meg {had ‘so much een. | notion of a supreme being was with bim 


sion to see and to fecl. It is the more ap- made ap of awe and’ solemnity. It filled 


, .t the whole of his great mind with the strong- 
propriate duty 95.,tme,preatne Magen) f° $158 -estemotions. A man like him, with all his 
veafies igs eel Pik ag / proper sentiments and sensibilities alive in 
enna as an example to those who a. Face Be ty te ge enh 


ing the same career }something to believe and something to 
CRIRTHRE POPP. OS RATT AE THe Rane en hope for, or else as life is advancing to its 


Mr. W. here reviewed his life, with the , close and parting, all is heart sinking and op- 
aid of a mannscript memoir, left by his friend, pression. Depend upon it, whatever else 


and after referring to his high professional My vein ne ptm ee tahoe od 
and political attainments, thus concluded: _ , joyments of this world: pass away, it begins 


But, sir, political eminence and profession- to lay a stronger hold on those of another. 


“ The universal frame thus wondrous fair,’’ 


~ 
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Mr. Mason’s religious sentiments and feel- 
ings were the crowning glories of his char- 
acter. One with the strongest motives to 
love and venerate him, and the best means of 
knowledge, says: 

“ So far as my memory extends,-he always 
showed a deep conviction of the Divine au- 
thority of the Holy Scriptures, of the value 
of the institutions of christianity, aod of the 
importance of personal religion. But he 
did not, until his residence in Boston, make 
any public religious profession. He then ve- 
ry soon entered the communion of the! 
church, and has continued since regularly to’ 
receive the Lord's supper. From that time} 
he has algo habitually maintained comestic 
worship morning and evening. ‘The death 
of his sons produced a deep impression upon 
his mind, and directed it in an increased de- 
gree to religious things.” 


Such, Mr. Chief Justice, was the life, and ' 
such the death of Jeremiah Mason. For 
one | would pour out my heart like water, I 
would embalm his memory in my best affec- | 
tions. His friendship, so long continued, 1 | 
esteem one of the greatest blessings of my: 
life; and I hope that it may be known, that, ; 
without intermission or coolness, for so long | 
a period Mr. Mason and myself were friends. ' 


* 


oo —— — _ — ‘ 


FEMALE DEVOTION. 


We extract from the report of a lecture de-. 
livered some years ago, in Philadelphia, by ' 
R. Morris, the following deeply interesting | 
passages, illustrating the devotion, affection | 


and self-sacrificing spirit which are the char- | 
acteristics of woman : ; 


The influence of women over the destiny of 


men and nations, has been mighty in all! ages | 
self in the most solemn manner to so govern 


The story of Vituria and ind his life as to ensure at its close the hope of 


of the world. 
band of Roman matrons, who induced Corio- 


5 


Marcus Fabius—were related to prove this ; 
truth. 

An anecdote was related of Robert Barclay, 
who commanded the British squadron in the | 
battle of Lake Erie. He lost his right arm | 
and one of his legs in that battle. Feeling | 
acutely that he was a mere wreck, on his re- | 
turn to England, he sent a friend to a lady to 


SO 


‘ 


whom he had been a long time engaged, of- ' 


$ 


fering to release her from the engagement. 


“Tell him,” said the noble girl, “ that I will : 


' sick husband—a tale of truth. 


lanus to lay down his arms, the _ histories of | 
Lucretia, of Virginia, and the daughters of } 


il 


‘joyfully marry him, if he has only enough of 


body left to hold his soul!” 

Another anecdote was given, of two beaati- 
ful and fashionable girls of Philadelphia. 
Fifteen years ago they were the most attrac- 
tive objects of every circle which they visited. 
They were friends. The news suddenly 
came to one of them, that her friend had been 
seized with the small pox, that disease so 
frightful to all beauties. ‘Though remonstra- 
ted with against such a course she determined 
to visit that sick bed. ‘‘Her heart told her 
that she ought to go”—and she did go—and 
hour by hour, day by day, night by aight, sat 
by the side of her suffering friend. That 
friend recovered, and the noble-hearted girl 
escaped contagion. Sucha noble and beroic 
act would plead wih the tongue of an angel 
before the tribunal of a just and true God. 


Another thrilling story was related of the 
voung wife watching by the bedside of her 
It was the 
night on which the physician had said the 
disease must reach the crisis. How intensely 
did she watch those features throughout the 
entire night—count every breath and note 
the slightest movement. She finally sees 


‘with delight that he has fallen into a deep 


sleep, that his forehead was moist—the fever 
had been broken, She falls upon her knees 
and prays long and fervently. When she 
rose the husband still slept, and a ray of 


/ moonlight, which came through the half-clo- 
sed windows, lay still and cold upon his fore- 


head—the promise, she fondly thought, that 
the day of his recovery was at hand. And 
he did recover—but the gentle wife was 
doomed to pay the penalty of her unwearying 
attention; the moment that dated the period 
of his recovery also marked that of her doom. 
Her death-scene was touching, beautiful, sub- 
lime. Her young husband knelt by her bed 
side convulsed with grief, but pledging him- 


meeting his self-martyred wife amid the 
bright and glorious mansions of the blest. 
She died with a faint smile irradiating her 
features. 


So much for woman’s self-devotion, whether 
in the young beauty, the gentle sister, or the 
doting wife. In how many dear relations 
does she stand to us! Mother—sister— 
daughter—wife! The English language 
does not contain four words calculated to 
awake deeper fountains of emotion, or kindle 
os ae dearer and fonder to the human 

eart. 
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Seintren YounGa Lapy.—A gentleman being | 


in company with a spirited damsel of aboot fourteen, 
was somewhat annoyed by her playful trickery. At 
length he exclaimed, ‘Now, my dear girl, do be 
still!’ This touched the chord of feminine vanity 
which is sure to vibrate. Assuming an air of im- 
portance, and retiring a step or two, she drew her- 
self up in a posture of self defense, and responded 
—‘ Girt, indeed! J am as much of a womanas 
you are!’ 


This anecdote reminds us of one to'd us by a lady | 
Some years ago, a | 


friend, a few evenings since. 
young man, from jast across the Connecticut, who 
was attending our village academy, became sadly in- 
fected with the notion that all our maidens were in 
love with him. While in this state of mind, it fell 
to his lot one evening toseea Miss H safely to 
her father’s domicil. On arriving at the door, the la- 
dy invited him to enter. Hedid so. After a few 
moments’ conversation he arose to leave, and as Miss 
H was showing him to the door, she, innocently 
enough, remarked that they would be pieased to see 
Here was an oceasion for the exercise of 
Expanding 








him again. 
Jonathan's courage and moral principle. 


himself to his tallest height, with a graceful bat 


determined inclination of the head he replied: “1 
should be happy, Miss, to callasa friend, but not 
asa feller!” 


—— . ——————e 


The Waterford (Ireland) Chronicle contains the | 
following police report:—Mister Jonny O'Connor, a | 


man of no honor, went out with Miss Brady, a 


nice little lady, and treated to brandy, and sponge - 


cake and candy, and more things so dainty, and kis- 


ses so plenty. Butat length the sad fellow grew 


artfally mellow, and as he was walking and kissing | 


and talking with pretty Miss Brady, the nice little la- 


dy, a purse full of rhino (IL wish it was mine, oh!) he | 
whipped from her pocket, and cleared like a rocket. | 
Bat soon he was taken, while tracks he was making, | 


and lodgings assigned him where justice may find 
him. But the maid on the morrow came forward in 


sorrow, her little heart heaving, and tears her eyes | 


leaving, and begged that his honor would pity poor 
Connor, to which he assented, as Connor repented; 
when off went the couple with limbs mighty supple, 
and left us presuming that maiden so blooming her- 
self to a life of much trouble was dooming; for Jon- 
ny, the blockhead, who picked the maid’s pocket, 


wheo married, I’m thinking, will whip her like wink- | 


La. 
ing 


——— ee ee eee 


The celebrated Alexandre Dumas, who earned 
£6000 a year by his pen in France previous to the 
revolution, has been compelled to declare himself in- 
solvent. 
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California Gold hunters will learn a lesson },, 
reading the following anecdote told by an honest old 
mitler:—* I owned a nice little dog, and used to car. 
ry him to the mill tu catch the mice. He woald fol. 
_ low me over the mill wherever I went. One day he 

followed me to the upper story, where I had gone to 
shove up the window to let in air. The flies were 
thick in the mill, and attracted the swallows which 
flew by the window often, and the silly little creature 
thought he might take a lot of game by a leap among 
them. He tried the experiment, and dashed |s 
brains out on the rocks below. [ advise all young 
men,’ said the old man, ‘to take a hint by the fate 
of my thoughtless puppy, not to leap for gold, til! 
they calculate the chance of alighting safely back 
again,’ 





Ata tavern in Ma- 
' ryland, while he was waiting for the Baltimore train 
of cars, among others who introduced themselves 
was one of the ubiquitous Smith family. On hear- 
ing the name, Gen. Taylor remarked with a merry 
twinkling of the eye—‘ That’sno name at all.” Mr. 
Smith replied, ‘ Why, General, you could have no 
objection to the name, Mrs. Taylor was a Smith.’ 
‘Yes,’ added he promptly. * but I made her change 
her name, and I advise you to do so too.’ 


The new President is a joker. 





, While at Frankfort, Gen. Taylor met his former 
‘schoolmaster. The old schoolmaster said, ‘ Well, 
General, I reckon [am the only man who can say 
‘he ever whipped General Taylor.’ ‘Ah,’ said Gen. 
| T., grasping the honored old teacher by the hand, 
‘but you must recollect it took you a long time to do 
it.” It seems that young Zack did not relisha thrash- 
ing even when a boy, and resisted his schoolmaster; 
but he was finally forced to surrender, 


— 





In Trenton the other day a man was scen mount- 
ed on a ladder, with his lips pressed to the telegraph 
wires. He was kissing his wife in Philadelphia ‘by 
telegraph.” It was afterwards discovered that ha 
’ was a newly married man. 





eee ~ ee 


ay, person once asked Charles James Fox the mean- 
' ing of the passage in the Psalms—* He clothed him- 
: self with cursing, like as with a garment.’ ‘The 
} meaning,’ said he, ‘I think is plain enongh; the man 
/ had a habit of swearing!’ 


—_—— —— 





New EXGLann's Fain DauGurers.—Indas- 
‘ try and victue being their inheritance, they blosh on 
, being kissed by the rising sun inthe morning, and 
‘ are not ashamed of being kissed by the silling so” 
\ in the evening. 


— 
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THE PAST—A MEMORY. 








"Tis a beautiful, spring-like morning ; 
Though Winter’s icy powers 
Hold captive still the streamlet 
That danced through Summer’s hours, — 
Though his storms still hush the sleeping 
Of the wan and weary flowers, 
Yet this soft warm morning seemeth 
Like April’s sunniest hours. 


I see the bright creen froet-weed 
Peeping above tte snow, 

And it seems like a pleasant memory, 
On the waste of long ago,— 

And it minds me of spots of sunshine 
Afar in the dreamy Past, 

And [ live again in the brightness 
Then over my being cast. 


And I see a band of sisters, 
As! saw them long ago, 
With hearts o’erflowing with sunshine, 
And joy on each youthful brow— 
For they then knew naught of sorrow, 
And each heart with hope beat high— 
For they deemed not that aught might darken 
Life’s bright unclouded sky. 


The first was gentle and loving— 
With a pure and guileless soul—- 
And the peace of a calm pure spirit 
O’er her pure sweet features stole, 
And intellect’s light was beaming 
From her pure and lofty brow ;— 
Though in death she long hath slumbered, 
Methinks I see her now! 


The next was a beautiful creature, 
Her heart was ever gay, 

And her voice was ever warbling 
Some wild romantic lay ; 

And her heart was like a etreamlet 
Dancing along its way, 

And scatt’ring joy and gladness 
Where’er its waters stray. 


And the next was fearless and daring, 
With a wild impetuous soul, 

And a free. unfettered spirit, 
That suffered no control, 

Yet her heart clung to her sisters— 
Of love and joy the throne— 

And the hearts of those three fond beings 
Were mingled into one, 


Oh that Death might break that circle, 
They never once had dreamed ; 

But the hour of fearful anguish 
Was nearer than it seemed; 

Soon he came—and two beautiful flowers 
Snatched rudely from the stem— 

But left one quivering spirit 
Longing to follow them! 


Slowly the eldest sister 
Faded from earth away, 
Slowly her weary eyelids 
Closed on the light of day; 
Calmly her gentle spirit 
Bowed to her Father’s will, 
And she sunk to sleep, like a flower 
When the evening air grows chill, 


But suddenly came the summons 
For the next to leave the world— 
And suddenly the half-spread wings 
Of her bright young life were furled : 
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From the time that on earth her numbers 
Were swectly echoing, 

Till she warbled with the angels, 
She scarcely ceased to sing! 


And the other lives—and calmly 
She waits the appointed time, 
When her spirit shall meet its loved ones, 
In a holier, happier clime. 
But a shade of softened sadness 
Is o'er her being cast, 
And Memory often lingers 
’Mid the Shadows of the Paat. 


Bradford, Feb., 1849. 





WILLIAM TELL. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 
In the midst of the country of the ancient 


Helvetii, so renowned for the valor of its in- 


‘ habitants, were three cantons, enclosed on all 


' sides by inaccessible rocks. 


The people who 


‘dwelt there retained those simple manners 
‘which the Creator of the world first gave to 


mankind, to preserve them from vice. Fru- 


‘ wality, sincerity, modesty and all the virtues, 


‘ mountains. 


—~ To 


‘ Schwitz and Underwald. 


seemed to have sought a retreat behind these 
Liberty at length took her seat 
upon their heights, and since that fortuaate 
day the truly wise and heroic never pro- 
nounce but with respect the names of Uri, 
The inhabitants 


‘of these three cantons, always occupied with 


——~— — 
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rural jabors, escaped ‘for many ages the 
crimes and misery produced by the ambitious 
quarrels of those numerous chiefs who, on 
the destruction of the Roman Empire, usurp- 
ed the government of their fellows, ruling by 
a code founded in tyranny, ignorance and sa- 
perstition, Forgotten, perhaps despised, by 
the devastators of the world, the laborers of 
Uri, thongh submissive to the new Caesars, 
bore as yet the consoling name of freemen, 
and observed their ancient laws and customs. 

Not far from Altorf, their capital, upon the 
borders of a lake which gave its name to the 
village, was a high mountain, on the sum- 
mit of which was a poor cottage surrounded 
by asmall field, containing vines and fruit 
trees. There dwelt the father of William 
Tell. When William had reached his twen- 
tieth year, he received this litle estate as an 
inheritance from his father. 

When the old man‘ was dying, he said to 
him, “ My son, I have labored—my work is 
done. Sixty years have passed away in this 
peaceful asylum, without vice having dared 
to cross the threshhold of my door—without 
one of my nights having been troubled by 
remorse. Laboras I have done, my son, 
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Like me, choose a wife whose wisdom, love, ‘ 
aad patient devotion shall double thy inno- | 
cent pleasures, and lessen thy sorrows. The ’ 


1 


virtuous man without a wife, is but half vir- 
tuous. Adieu! Moderate thy grief. Death 
is easy for the good man. Dwell where | 
leave thee, if thou wouldst be free, bat if ev- 
era tyrant dares kK. our ancient | 
ty, William, die y country—and thou 


9 


avui*? 


* ‘want 
iS SveCci. 


| ona f | ’ ' 
Alter having rencerea the last 


duties to 


his venerable-tather, he accustomed himself, 
ach evening, to repair to his tomb, and 
luct through the 
yvern bis 


Yn 
i 
y violent, and become 


lew D $ cont day. 
In this way ie if arned io fr 
thoucl natura! lol 


: e 
, natn i 
. Pope wWous 


i? 


tuere rev 
assions, 
desi: Hy 
his field 
hastened to bis own work to cain an oppor- 
tunity to assist those who were in ed 
aid. Nature in bestowing upon William a 
soul so bountiful had given him also creat 
strenoth of b ly. In stature he s 

by a whole head, the tallest of his 
lions. Being eariy accustomed to climb his 
native hills, andto the use of the bow 
arrow as well asthe oar, he was ren 
for his dexterity and skill 
ful sparts, 

William wished to marry according to his 
father’s request. The young Edmee, the 
most lovely of the daughters of Uri, attract- 
ed his attention. 
son had chosen her for their sanctnarv. 
orpban, and without 
from her infancy with an 
relative of her indivent family. 

Kdmee watched the foeks of this virtuous 
old man, daring the d iV, und returned, with 


} 
na 


yned 


An 


lortune, she had dwelt: 


| . 
the shades of evening, to arrange their dwel- 


t 


ling and prepare their simple repast. 
would then retire to rest, satished with the: 
day and happy to 
debt of gratiiude, sure that the next dav: 
would bring her the same pleasure. 
wonld sometimes visit her old benefactor du- | 


SS} 
‘ 
One 


ring Edmee’s absence, to hear him speak of 
her patience and goodness, and how each dav 
she became more deor to him. ( 
come in the old man’s eyes as he spoke of 
the thousand kindnesses bestowed by Edmee ° 
upon his feeble old ave. 
these filial demonstrations of Virtue, and re-} 
soived to offer her his hand. It was accept- 
ed—and thus Hymen planted happiness in} 
his cottage, ‘ 

Labor had now new charms, for Edmee’ 
shared its fruits. They enjoyed the double’ 
pieasures of friendship and mutual respect. 


‘with a son. 


Of; 


Surpassed, ‘* 
conmpan- 


in all their youths | 


) * . ! ~] 
Peace, ceatleness and rea- | 


old man, the last 


have aecquitted the sweet 
Tell : 


¢ | 


Tell loved her for | oulet laborers in 
> 
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They were always striving to be more wor. 
thy of each other—and their souls 
more beautiful in exchanging all! their 
thoughts and sentiments. ‘They were bles: 
nm ° ‘ 

The young and charming Gen- 
mi was during his infancy under the care of 
ee, but after he had attained his sixth 


b . 
DeCall 


? 3. 
as Gilt 


year, he accompanied William to the fie 


where he passed the day in assisting his fa- 


, M } 5 
ther, or fearlessly caressing the animals t), 


fe | in the pa stures. This child SO Cravea 
reflective when with his father, 
soon as he entered the house, 


=. ' a +0 th H py " 
into tne arms of his mother. ROeUGeT and 


attentive, he sought in the eye of Edmee 1! 
slightest wish, and before it was expre 
sed, it was accomplished by Gemmi. 
Tell had a friend. . This friend dw 
e hills that separated Uri from Un- 


Tell h 
among the h 
derwald. The resemblance of their hearts, 
their characters, had united them from 

Melctal, as brave and generous as 
nally loved virtue, 

Melctal, quick and fiery, c 

- The first transport o! 

passion was expressed. ‘Tell, on the contra- 
ry, considered without speaking—not even 
discovering in his countenance the working 
of his mind. Both abhorred injustice, bu 
one was born to thunder against it, to give 
his life to avenge it, the other to pursue it, in 
it had inflicted. 


not ol 


| 
sia Pltir ary 
liberty aie 


order to redress the injuries 
Melctal. with his aged father and little Clara, 
the only pledge left him of a spouse whom 
he still mourned, frequentiy spent his ev 
nings at his friend's house, or received them 
at hisown. Thus passed many years of fe 
licity, until at length the death of Rodolph, 
who had always respected the liberties of the 
Swiss, cast a gloom over the people. 
fis successor, the proud Albert, vain of 
his immense possessions, could not bear the 
iden thata part of his subjects were not fully 
under his control. He selected one froin 
among his courtiers, of great baseness and 
barbarity, named Gesler, to subdue and en- 


slave the inhabitants of these districts. es- 


me ler, appointed Governor, proceeded with his 
ears would ’ 
4 . ? 
‘fur from the cottage of Tell, and commenced 


satellites, to fix his residence in Alitorf, not 


his cruelties, by harrassing and insulting the 
‘ ° vr } 
hat neighborhood. ‘Tell 
had been silently watching his movements, 


’ and making preparations to free his country: 


men from this dread tyrant, when, one moru- 
ing as Melctal was preparing to commence 
his day’s labor, one of Gesler’s soldiers ap- 
proachad him and proceeded to unyoke his 
cattle. Meletal demanded’ his reasons for 
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doing this, when the soldier replied by bid- 


At 


ding him not to interrogate his masters. 
these words, Melctal seized 


the yoke and | 


would have slain him, had not his father in-, 


terposed. When this vile agent returned to 
Gesler with this report, he despatched others 
with him to take Melctal. 

In the meantime, persuaded by the en- 
treaties of his aged father, Melctal had fled. 
The soldiers not being able to find the son, 
seized the old man, and dragged him before 
Gesler. After interrogating him 
success, with regard to his son, the Governor 
commanded that his eyes should be put out, 
and that he should then be released. Little 
Clara then led him to the house of Tel! 
where he received the deepest pei 
Tell was struck with horror at the sight of 
the old man’s sufferings, and resolved to com- 
mence the exectition of his plans at once, to 
rid the land of Gesler. It was necessary to 
send a message to Melctal, informing him of 
what had happened, and of Tell’s plans. 


coe 
wiiboul . 


‘large force in 


-when the first object he 
erected on a pole, and the inhabitants paying 


) 


Gemmi was to be the bearer of this, and Clara } 


was to go with him to take some provisions 
to her father. Accordingly they set out to 
seek his retreat among the rocks of the 
neighboring mountains. At the same time 
Tell left his home to seek in Schwitz a man 
called Verner. 

The children succeeded in finding Melctal 
and communicating to him their tidings. He 
was to mect Tell and Verner at an appointed 
place. Gemmiand Clara, after having rest- 
ed awhile, commenced their homeward jour- 
ney. The snow was falling fast, and the 
wind blew with such violence that it was 


with great difficulty that they could find | 


their way. At times they were almost dis- 
couraged, but before dark they had nearly 
reached their own neighborhood, and the 
moon appearing dispelled their fears. 

Here they were joined by a man armed 
with a cross-bow. 
way and wished to be directed to Altorf. The 
children readily promised to show him the 
village, which they hoped to reach in an 
hour. They walked on for some time in si- 
lence. At length the man inquired of Gem- 
mi where he lived, and his father’s name, to 
which he replied that bis father lived out of 
the village, and wasa laborer who cultivated 
his fields and practiced virtue. 

* Virtue!” exclaimed Gesler,—for it was 
he,—** you are too young to know what that 
means. Explain to me.” 


Gemmi replied, * It is the fear of God, 
the love of mankind, and the hate of their 
oppressors.” 


, three sides, and the people pres 





victims who fell into his hand } 
; Tell 
‘ple from the head of his son, ata hundred 


He said he had lost his: 


GEM. 11s 
T - had now arrived at Altorf, and the 
man again demanded his father’s name, 


when Geinmi replied, “ ‘The name of my fa- 
ther is only known among his friends.” 
Here Gesler pronounced his name, and soon 
a number of soldiers appeared, who were or- 
dered to take these children and confine 
them in prison. Gesler hoped in this way 
to find their parents, thinking they would be 
claimed by some of the first of the people in 
Altorf,. 

Tell had by this time finished his councils 
with his friends. Verner had engaged a 
Schwitz, Melctal in Under 
wald, and a hundred more were waiting the 
bidding of Tell, in Uri. This had been 
done with as much secrecy as possible, and 
all were waiting a signal from ‘Tell to ussem- 
ble. This signal was to be a large fire on the 
top of the mountain near his cottage. Tell 
had nearly reached Altorf, on his retarn, 
saw was a bonnet 


obeisance to,it. He stood erect, wondering 
at the scene, w Sarnem, who had the 
command, accosted him as follows: 

“ Do you know that all the inhabitants of 
Altorf are obliged to salute, with respect, this 
sign of Gesler’s power ¢”’ 

Tell rep! lied, “I shall only bow before a 
divinity.” 

A signal was now made by Sarnem, anda 
flock of soldiers seized Tell and hurried him 
away to the palace of the Governor. Here 
his son was brought before him. At the 


hen 


: sjoht of his son inthe hands of Gesler, Tell’s 


tranquility forsook him, and he embraced 
Gemmi with much tenderness. 

Gesler seemed to be helped by some de- 
mon, to form schemes to torture the hapless 
‘e ofiered 


the frightful choice of shootin an ape 


paces distant, or io die with him. Tell was 
nersuaded by his som to make the trial. 
Fa Si) oe tat ; . , : 
‘you With NOL siay ty) »,’ SRnig Gemmi. 
“The heavens will cuide thy hand.” 
Talk dnnl ine of Gienbon autebhe 
fei}, hOonK Tt c i r?esiel Wiitil Phi countenance 
fall of indignation, said, “I willobey. Let 
them |e ad me to the place.” 
' ° | as ee 1 . 
Th. > tat "s eCdaiwe His son oy the nang, 
was surrounded with gaards and eonducted 
. san . . 
hy Sarnem. Lhe people, informed of the 
or } j tn ve re al . . 
Inigntiul. spec cle, caine with precipitation 
} . 
towaras the p! ace, grounine at heart, hut 


2 ® ’ ‘ . 
afraid even to express the sentiments of pity. 


The space is >| by the ¢ ; 


Sarnem. 


meas 


cA 


A double row of eolvtiers 
sctluse behind 
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them. Gemmi, in his appointed place, re- | 
gard: all the preparations with a serene | 
countenance. 
his eyes fixed on the ground. Gesler, with an 


unquiet air, observes the mournful silence of } 
They present Tell with his) 


After examining | 


of the people. 
bow and a single arrow. 
it, he rejects it, and calls for his quiver. Hav- 
ing selected one, at a favorable moment he 
conceals another beneath his vestment. He 


slowly prepares his bow, and then casting it | 


down, demands to speak with his son. Four 


soldiers lead him to the place. 


* My son,” said he, “I come to embrace | 


thee again, and repeat whatI have said to 
thee. Be immovable, place one knee upon 
the ground—thou wilt be more sure. 
God, my son, to protect thy unhappy father. 


O my child! | cannot show so great courage | 


as thou. Sustain that firmness of which 
would give the example. Turn thy head, 
my son! do not look at me!” 

“T must look at you,” replied the child, 
“fear not, | shall not see the arrow, I shall 
only see my father.” 

“ Ab, my dear child,” cried Tell, “ speak | 
not, thy voice takes away my strength. Pray 
God, do not move.” 

William now placed the apple upon his 
son’s head, and ‘quickly regained his place. 
‘Twice he tried to raise his bow, but was un- 
able. At length, recalling all his strength, 
all his courage, he wiped away the tears 


which cbscured his sight, and invoking aid 


from on high, accustomed his eye to see only 
the apple, and, at this favorable instant, lanced 


his arrow, and the apple was carried away | 
Cries of joy resounded from all. 


with it. 


sides. Gemmiran toembrace his father, who 


stood pale and speechless, unable to return. 


his caresses. Overcome by his emotions, be 
fell into the arms of his son. 


arrow. William regained his senses, and re- 
turned the gaze of Gesler. 

“ Archer without an equal”’—said Gesler, 
“Twi 
why you kept this arrow ?”’ 

“ To pierce thy heart, tyrant, had I slain 
my son,’ answered Tell. 

Ac this word, which a father could not retain, 
he was chained and taken to prison. Gemmi 


begged not to be separated from his father, | 


but the guards thrust him back. The people 
murmured.. The soldiers, armed, forced 
them to fly for refuge to secret retreats. 
ror reigned throughout Altorf, and the exe- 
culioners were awaiting new victims. Gem- 
mi and Clara made their escape amid the 


Tell remains immovable, with | 


Pray | 


13 i 


Gesler was al- | 
ready near him, and discovered the concealed | 


| fulfil my promise, but first, tell me | 


Ter- 


tumult. Clara ran to the cottage of Tell to 
‘stay with Edmee, while Gemmi hastened to 
find Melctal, in Underwald. The arrival of 
: Clara, pale and weeping, redoubled the terrors 
/ of Edmee, who cried, 

*“Gemmi! Gemmi! where is my child?” 

“He is alive—be is free,” replied Clara, 
throwing herself into the arms of her aged 
grandfather, and then, embracing Edmee, 
related all that had happened. 


Overwhelmed with this recital, Edmee fe}} 
The blind o!d man 
Butaftera few 
his reason, his 


Taking Edmee 


/ senseless to the floor. 
- uttered cries of lamentation. 
moments, he recovered all 
courage, and his prudence. 
by the hand, he said— 


|“ Weep not, my virtuous friend. Do not 
lose in tears a time so necessary to be em- 
Gemmi will soon be with my son. 
| [To-morrow morning, Melctal, with _ his 
i friends, will be at Altorf. I have friends in 
: the village, who will take me into the midst 
) of the people, atthe earliest dawn. There | 

will remain, to animate our brave soldiers. 
} The recent wounds I have received from Ges- 

ler, my great age, my white hairs, and the 
: grief of this feeble child, will aid my eloquence. 
There I will make to resound without ceasing 
the names of our country and liberty. God, 
who me inspires, announces to me the victo- 


; ployed. 


~ — 


ry. Letus go. Lend me the support of thy 
(arm. Night will soon come, and it should 
; serve us.” 

' “T will go,” said Edmee, ‘‘ but first, I 


~—— 


would ask thy counsel. From what I have 
observed, I think William designed to set fire 
to yonder heap of wood, and its light was to 
be a signal for his friends to assemble at Altorf. 
Time or strength will not perinit me now to 
reach that place, but my feeble hand is able 
to set fire to the house, which serves for our 
asylum. lis situatton is so elevated, that the 
‘tight would be seen from the three cantons. 
| If 1 save my husband, thou wilt receive us, 
if | lose him, we shall only need a tomb.” 


The old man encouraged this design. Ed- 
/mee took a bundle of dry branches, lighted 
‘them on the hearth, and sat them about the 
‘house. After being assured that nothing 
could extinguish the flames, she took the arm 
of the old man, who was led by Clara and 
descending with them from the mountain, 


The fire lighted by 
: 


LOO Oe 


: took the road to Altorf. 
_Edmee became more and more brilliant. 

was perceived by the three chiefs, who, } 
their respective districts, assembled ties 
friends, seized their arms, and, almost at the 
same instant, set out for Altorf. They were 


owe ewe 
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feeble in numbers, but strong in courage, te- 
solved to perish, or deliver their country. 
Gesler, at the close of the same day, after 
witnessing the disaffection of the people, 
thought it necessary to goto Lucerne for 
more forces. He appointed Sarnem to take 
his place and, with fifty chosen men, embarked 
in the early evening, taking Tell with him, 
loaded with irons. ‘The waves were tran- 
quil. The stars shone bright in the heavens. 
Everything favored Gesler. ‘Tell raised his 
eves toward Heaven, which seemed to aban- 
don him. Suddenly, on the side towards 


Altorf, he discovered. a flame rising bigh 


above Uri. He was sure it was near his 
dwelling. and he silently thanked heaven. 
Without knowing whether it was a favor, 
Gesler supposed it to be the work of an in- 
cendiary, and impatient to arrive at Lucerne, 
ordered his men to redouble their efforts. 
The barque turned to the east, passed the 
strait, and entered the more dargerous lake 
of Underwald. There they were tossed 
about by the waves ; the wind was increasing; 
and the darkness rendered their situation 
more fearful. The soldiers, trembling, de- 
manded of Gesler to release Tell, as the only 
chance for safety. Gesler consented, with 
reluctance. The soldiers, confiding in his 
skill, hastened to free him from his chains. 
Tell was well acquainted with the lake, and 
- profiting from the darkness, turned their 
course towards Altorf—advanced in spite of 


the winds and waves to the straits which he_ 


wished to repass. The dying light on the 
mountain served as a star to guide him back. 
Tell concluded that Verner, by this time, was 
on his march, and the roads being drifted 
with snow, hoped he would coast along the 
lake. With this idéa, Tell kept near shore.— 
The light of morning discovered to him the 
rocks of Altorf, before his companions had 
recognized the place. But Gesler soon found 
where they were, and in a terrible voice de- 
manded why the barque had returned to Al- 
torf. Without stopping to reply, Tell leaped 
upon the shore. He was pursued by the 
soldiers, led on by Gesler. When they had 


reached the right distance, Tell turned round, » 
he will not find it convenient to attend the 


and pointed his arrow at the heart of Gesler. 
He fell, stammering words of rage and fury. 


Tell, swift as the deer, soon gains the road | 
He observes in the snow traces of | 


to Altorf. 
his friends. He overtakes them as they are 
preparing for the attack on the fort. As soon 
as his friends perceive him, there is a general 
ery of joy, which is prolonged by the moun- 
tains. All wait his orders. 

“Friends,” cried the hero, “ Gesler is no 
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more! This hand has punished his crimes. 
The country is avenged, but it is not free. 
She cannot be while one stone of yonder fort 
remains. Let us attack that—let the bravest 
co forward.” 

~ Tell marched at the head of this army, and 
commenced the attack. ‘They met with strong 
opposition from the soldiers, within the fort, 
who were double their number. William, 
in the midst of the dying, preserved an air of 
intrepidity. At tength, his friends were vic- 
torious, and the flag of Uri floated on the top 
of the fort, and the inhabitants of these can- 
tons, Once more, were [ree. 


FROM WASHINGTON. 

Wasmnoton, D. C., March 3, 1849. 
Mr. Epirorn :—Agreeably to promise, | 
transmit you with pleasure such news and 
other information as | have been able to gath- 
er. I arrived here yesterday and had no 
difficulty in finding comfortable and pleasant 
lodgings, although the city is hourly filling 


As [| ap- 


proached the metropolis, the tide of travel 


up by hundreds and thousands. 
constantly increased. Owing to the vast 
numbers proceeding to attend the Inaugura- 
tion, there was no inconsiderable delay and 
inconvenience, and numerous were the curses 
and imprecations heaped upon the heads of 
the conductors and masters of the different 
railroads and steamboats. However, much 
depends on a passenger taking care of him- 
self, and keeping in a quiet mood. For my- 
self, [had no difficulty, and came through 
very comfortably. We had some pick-pockets 
in our train, and one of them, Bill Henderson, 
an English burglar and pick-pocket, was ar- 
rested in the very act of pulling some bank 
bills from a gentleman’s pocket book, at Bal- 
timore, just as we were starting for Wash- 


ington. Being lodged in prison, it is thought 


Inaugaration on Monday. 

Since my arrival [ have busied myself in 
looking about the capitol, observing the pro- 
ceedings of the two Houses of Congress, ex~- 


, amining the objects of interest in the various 


departments of Government, &c., &c. Inthe 
National Gallery in the Patent Office build 





ina T fou a better museum of curiosities 
rio any 

‘er than is to be found elsewhere in the 
The collections made by the 
U. S. South Sea Exploring Expedition are 
invaluable. The numerous 
presents that have been made to our officers . 
of Government by different foreign powers— 
the collections of beasts, birds and reptiles— 
the numerous superb specimens of painting 
and sculpture, anda vast multitade of other 


objects, not to mention the best of models of 


na 
other Lever witnessed, and I believe 


i nited States, 


various and 


inventions for patents there, all excited the 
liveliest interest inthe hundreds of visitors 
present. 

I ought to mention that I saw thie indenti- 
cal printing press at which BenjamioF ranklin 
wrought when a journeyman printer in Lon- 
don. Itisa wooden Ramage press, of the 
earliest and simplest construction, and bears’ 
evident marks of having seen long and ardu- | 
ous service. In the general Post Office De- | 
partment I also saw the original book of post 
office records, kept by Dr, Franklin, first 
Post Master General of the United States. 
‘(he entries were all in the Doctor’s own hand 
writing, and will not suffer in comparison 
with those of any of our modern chirogra- 
ohers and accountants. 


This afternoon I had the pleasure of an in- ; 
troduction to Gen. Taylor, and his daughter, 
Mrs. Col. Bliss. The Colonel was absent at 
the time. Their quarters are at Willard’s: 
Hotel, near the White House. The Presi- | 
dent elect reached Washington on Friday of 
last week, and has been visited, since Satur-. 
day, by several public bodies, committees and | 
deputations, who have been most courteously . 
received, and with all that frankness and ur- 
banity which characterize the distinguished 
individual, who is on the eve of being sol-. 
emnly inaugurated President of this free and | 
happy Republic. In the course of the week | 
a number of citizens have also paid their; 
respects to Gen. Taylor, while a much great- : 
er number have reserved their visits and. 
respects to a future opportunity. ; 


Gen. Taylor's bearing is neither haughty | 
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-and were introduced to the General. 





_—_ 


nor assuming. He is plain old “ Rough and 
Ready,” and nobody else. All who saw him 
were highly pleased with the plainness and 
frankness of his manner and his general ap- 
pearance.. Those who speak lightly of him, 
or seek to detract from his great merits as a 
statesman ora soldier, are only those whose 
jaundiced vision is unable to behold real 
worth in any one differing with them in po- 
litical opinion, Plainness and simplicity of 
manners is the acme of good breeding—a 
fussy or formal manner belongs to * would- 


’ says Montaigue, 


be-greats.” ‘“ Courtesy,’ 
‘is like grace and beanty; it begets regard, 
and aon inclination to love one at first sight, 
and is the very beginning of an acquaint- 
ence.” Pride of airand manner isthe cer- 
tain mark of fools, but pride of mind is the 
characteristic of men of honor. The freedom 
and ease with which Gen. ‘Taylor receives 
his visitors divest them at once of all em- 
barrassment, and they feel as if in the pres- 
ence of an old and familiar friend. He is in 
the best of spirits, and will not easily be killed 


off by office seekers and false friends. 


IT was particularly pleased with one little 
incident, among the many, that occurred 
Three gentlemen came in 
Said 
one of them: “ We are plain, hard working 
farmers from Pennsylvania.” “Ah,” said 
the General, ‘‘{ must look out for you—I 
have a special regard for the agriculturists.” 
“Just so,” said the gentleman, “ encourage 
us, and we will see that you kave provisions 
enough to carry you through four years, at 


during my visit. 


least.” 

The lady of Gen. Taylor was quite il! from 
the fatigue of her journey, and found it nec- 
essary to keep her room. Mrs. Bliss, how- 
ever, does not appear much the worse for the 
long journey she has had, and receives the 
ladies at the hand of her father, (to whom 
they are first introduced,) with all Ais simplic- 
ity and der charming grace. She is about 
eighteen or twenty years of age, medium 
size, elegant figure, and tolerably handsome 
—sufficiently so to be intellectual, as she 
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Mr. Polk 


House this evening, 


the White 
Taylor wil! 
On ’ 


day eve itis expected he will give a grand 


evidently is. vacates 
and Gen. 
take possession of it on Monday. Tues- 


levee. From Kentucky to Washington Gen. 
Taylor was accompanied by the following 
ladies and gentlemen, his relatives and friends 
—Col. James Taylor, Ky., Miss Taylor, 
Miss Peyton, La., Mr. Christy, Mrs. 
Miss Wickliffe, Miss Johnson, Ky, 

Yours, % 


LOFTY TREES. 


In Col. Fremont’s Memoirs of Upper Cali- 
of the 


KY ey 
ALVs, 


‘| —_ 
Christy, 


~ 





— 


fornia, we find some accounts forest 


trees of that country, which, if the statements 


were not vouched for by good authority, we 
stories of old Baron 


should class with the 


Munchausen. 
trees on ‘hg coast mountain 


The writer speaks thus ha 
etween St. Jo- 


seph and Santa Cruz :— 


The mountains were wooded with many 
varieties of trees, and in some parts with 
heavy forests. ‘These forests are character 
ized by acy press (f axzodium) of extraordinary 
dimensions aljready mentioned among the 
forest trees of America, by its superior size 
and height. Among many which w e mens- 


ured in this part of ‘the mountain, nine and | 


ton feet in diameter was frequent, eleven 
sometimes, but going beyond eleven only ina 
single instance, which reached fourteen feet 
in diameter. Above 200 feet was a frequent 
height. In this locality the bark was very 
deeply furrowed, and unusually thick, being 
fully sixteen inches in some of the trees. 
The tree was in bloom, (Feb. 1844,) flowering 
near the summit, and the flowers consequently 
difficult to procure. This is the staple timber 


tree of the country, being cut into both boards | 
and shingles, and is the principal timber | 


sawed at the mills. It is soft and easily 
worked, wearing away too quickly to be used 
for floors. It seems to have all the durability 


which anciently gave the cypress so much | 


celebrity. Posts which have been exposed to 


the weather three-quarters of a century (since | 
the missions) show no} 
with reference to the poor devils who ure now 
at Quarantine. 


the foundation of 
marks of decay in the wood, and are now 
converted into beams and posts for private 
dwellings. Ina California, this tree is called | 
the o colorado. It is the king of trees. | 
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‘ ’ 
ance address lately at 


119 


north western point of Monterey Bay, he 


speaks as follows of thissame tree: <A forest 
? , ‘ : . : 

palo colorado, at the foot of the mountains in 

this vicinity, is noted forthe great size and 


’ 

ine trees: I measu i 
~ ors ¢£ “ ! lL. » > “— 
Was <¢0 ieel in peicnt, and iv 
ter, three feet above the base ( 
cumierence. ) Anougna this wi 
hy vp 1 a cr Ata t rrarel } . -— -m , ‘* 
OY) Ic ¥ mest Tirta nner surroundl 


and sti | taller 


‘ ° ! 
heiont of one whien 


. 
~— 


Is Uistingutshed 


were Dut littie Inierior in size, 


that is, of course, m ihan 275 feet 149 
height 

7 ) : rT ’ ‘ ’ ‘ 

Mr. Potter, of Yale College, ina temper- 


New Haven, said— 


Nf, } ’ ! - 
“Ay heart bleeds as [remember the fate 
of three of my eariy comp Teh ns who started 


in life with 
one of the 
knew. 
with 
ease, 
beat the Automaton chess Pp 
me that he had every 
fore he entered the room. 
drunkard’s grave. 
cellent accountant, and 
any salary, met 
Another possessing the same brilliant 
ties, has gone down—not to the 
naps, but he has sunk clear out of 
the mire and { 


If, One of them possessed 
cal minds | ever 
the ledger and go up 
time with perfect 
tman in America that 
lay er, and he to!d 
move in his head be- 
That man nills a 
who was an @CX- 
I, 


mys 
finest mathemati 

Ile would take 
three columns at a 


He was the first 


© an 

Anotber, 
} 

couid command a 

' 

7 


the same melanch 


grave, per- 
mht om 
ight amid 


” 


cap Wie 


id filth of intemperance. 


Joun Van Buren, and his jokes, afford the 
press, now and then, an item illustrative of 
the “ Prince’s ” professional wit. The latest 
en record the Buffalo Express tells this 
way :—‘* When John had concluded his argn- 
ment in the Supreme Court at Washington 
last month, in the case involving the constitu- 
tionality of the law of this State taxing emi- 
grants, he took occasion to address Chief Jus- 
tice Taney, off the bench, upon the importance 
of an early decision. “I should not have 
presumed, your honor,” said John, “to speak 
upon this matter, but for the great courtesy 
and kindness thatI have received from the 
whole bench, whenever I have bad the honor 
to appear before the Court. Thetruth is, sir, 
a speedy determination of the question is de- 
sirable in every point of view ; but especially 


The cholera is raging among 
them with fearful mortality, and it would be 
a consolation to.their friends to know. that 


On the 28th of Feb. on the coast near the‘ they are dying constitutionally,” 


<A te 
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Li NES mee yom I saw thee laid 
ts On beholding the foot prints of a sister, long since ‘pon a wretched feverish bed, 


And short as was the time I staid, 


dead, made ona pine board, when a child, now vis- 
J mourned thee, living, as the dead. 


thle on the ceiling of the old kitchen where we re- 


ided in you ° i 
‘ tn youlh For I did mark the hectic flush, 





EY W. A. BACON. 


—- 


‘ 





And were the foot prints I behold, 
Made by those little feet of thine, 
When thou wert young, in days of old, 

My tong departed Caroline ? 


Didst thou in childish gambols play, 
Around the bench where workmen stood, 

And place thy footsteps where they stay, 
Upon the white and shining wood ? 


Yes, ves, those tracks T know full well, 
[ saw thee when thou left them there ; 
And fain would | the story tell, 
And how you scampered off with fear, 


For that old man who shaved the pine, 
Though kind, was of a surly mood, 
And much he feared that steps like thine 
Would mar the beauty of his wood. 


* Be off, be off!” he rudely cried, 

“ Or else your ears I'll surely crop, 
And after that my knife I've tried, 

I'll take a stick anc make you hop.” 


The sunken eye, the languid form, 
The marble brow, consumption’s blush, 
The sure portent of coming storm. 


; {t came, it barst upon thy head, 
; That awfu! storm that none can brave ; 
With angry frown and dreadful tread, 
Death called thee to an early grave. 


Yet in that last, that trying hour, 
Patient and calm she boldly stood, 

Submitting to Death's conquering power, 
She yielded up her soul to God. 


Years have rolled round, but still the pine 
Retains the marks where once she trod, 
That sister dear, kind Caroline, 
Who slumbers now beneath the sod. 


Detroit, Mich., Feb. 20th, 1849, 





There are some flowers that can bear the hot sun 
and the ruffling winds of the world, and which flour- 
ish as fairly in the crowded saloons whither they 

‘are conveyed, as in the secluded repositories of their 


i How throng the scenes of early life native woods. But there are others, and these are 
, Along the path of mem'ry back, the finer and purer species, which expand their blos- 
Fee Since first upon the stage of strife, soms only in the shade, and which never exhale their 
a In childhood’s hour, thou mad’st that track. fragrance but to those who seek them, amid the 
i peaceful shelter of the scenes which gave them 
No blither was the lark at morn, : - ade : 
r No merrier was the lamb at play birth. ‘They blossom unnoticed and unadmired by 
e No sialon enti wend oe the busy, who either will not employ the care,.or do 
. ’ . . . . 

4: Than thou wert at that early day not possess the leisure to discover and to admire their 
; ‘ hidden beauties. So in life, we find the sweetest and 
if I see thee round that old man still, _ purest hearts in calm retirement, and when obtained 


gre 
ae ere 
Tr oa 


His shavings round thy temples curl, 
Thy bonnet thou wert wont to fill 
With blocks—poor childish little girl! 


[I see thee as the orb of day, 
Was sinking in the glorious West, 
I see thee stili at work, at play, 
Until the hour of peaceful rest. 


I see thee as in beauty’s prime, 

When roseate hues were on thy face, 
I see thee still in later time, 

When riper years had added grace. 


I see thee as thou bad'st adieu, 
To one who left for foreign land,— 
How heaved that bosom pure and true, 


' how precious they are! 


the Sn ee 


O man! fear not thy affections, and feel no dread 
‘ lest time should efface them. There is neither to-day 
nor yesterday in the powerful echoes of memory; 
_ there is only always. He who no longer feels has 
‘never felt! There are two memories: the memory 
_of the seases, which wears out with the senses, and 

in which perishable things decay; and the memory 
of the soul, for which time does not exist, and which 
lives over at the same instant every moment of ita 
past and present existence; itis a faculty of the 
, soul, which, like the soul, enjoys ubiquity, univer- 
j sality, and immortality of spirit. Fear not, ye who 











i How clung she to that brother’s hand ! love! Time has power over hours, none over the 

t } soul.— Lamartine. 

t And when tong years had passed away, ; é 

| And that dear friend again returned, 

4 Thy smiling face did well betray ; Labor to purify thy thoughts; if thy thoughts are th 
The joy that in thy bosom burned. not vicious thy actions will not be. G 
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TO *#****. 
BY EMILY KR. PAGE. 


O! crush not the flowers, the beautiful gems, 

That droop with such grace on their Jight fairy stems ; 

Though thon scorn the bestower, O crush not the flowers 

That so sweetly have bloomed in their vine-shaded 
bowers! 


The fairest of flowers I’ve nourished with care, 
And woven in garlands for thy raven hair; 

And fondly [’ve pictured them circling thy brew, 
The dark leaflets twining with blossoms of enow— 


And clust’ring and nestling thy tresses amonz, 

As if from their midnight the flow’rets had sprung ; 
But ah, the bright visions my gay fancy drew 

Were too brilliant to Jast and too fair to be true. | 


For the wild light of passion gleams forth from thine eye, 
And my beautiful flowers have bloomed but to die, 

The dark polished leaf of the wild myrtle vines, 

That so carelessly with the bright amaranth twines— 


The lily—its petals bespangled with dew, 

O’erhung by a mantle of emerald hue— 

The bells of the heath-flower, so modest and sweet— 

With scorn and contempt thou hast crushed ‘neath thy 
feet. 


Bradford, March, 1849. 





Taytor Anecpotres.—lIn landing at one of 
the iron works on the Columbia River, the 
General’s hat blew off into the river, from 
whence it was promptly rescued by a man in 
a blanket coat, who returned it to him by the 
rim, with about a pint of water in it, which 
the General did not perceive, but clapped it 
suddenly on his head. 
cold at that) poured down over his face and 
neck, to his no little annoyance ; he jerked it 
off even quicker than he put it on, and gave 
it a violent shake, whilst the unfortunate 
wight who presented it, in great confusion 
stammered out, “ never mind, General, never 
mind, you shan’t lose by it, for if the govern- 
ment don’t pay you for the hat, I will.” The 
remark, made in all sincerity, elicited a shout, 
and at once restored the good humor of the 
General, who at first appeared a litle riled at 
his unexpected head bath. 

A Committee of Congress waited on Gen- 
eral Taylor informing him of his election to 
the Presidency of the United States. 


The water (and very 


General read a reply to them, which was 
14 
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short and pithy. Afier that he was condne:- 
ed to the White House und introduced to Mr. 
and Mrs. Polk. 

The old hero, after the ceremony was over, 
cast with Roman simplicity a look on the 
ceiling of the apartment, and comparing it in 
his mind, no doubt, with the low tents he was 
accustomed to sleep under while commanding 


on ihe 


our army Rio Grande, remarked: 
‘‘these are high ceilings, and it will be diffi- 
cult to keep these rooms warm.” 


Granam’s Macaztne.—Col. Patterson the 


present propietor of * Graham ” continues to 
conduet bis Magazive with signal ability. 
He isa man who combines all the qualities 
of a good publisher, with an excellent litera- 
ry taste, and a fine vein of poetical feeling. 


The March 


any one of iis predecessors. 


number of Graham surpasses 
The steel en- 
gravings are three in number, viz: “ Christ 
Weeping over Jerusalem,” “The Bridal 
Night,” and * Why don’t he Come.” It al- 
so contains a wood cut engraving of General 
Taylor’s plantation, music, &e. Address S. 
D. Patterson & Co. 98 Chestnut street, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa, 

Gopey's Lapy's Boox.—Here is another 
of those splendid monthlies which add so 
much to the literary credit of our country, 
Its pages contain a rare feast which the 
greatest epicure of literature might well en- 
vy. Its pages are teeming with the luscious 
fruit of poetry and prose, and had mother 
Eve, while in the garden of Paradise, been 
furnished with we 
should never have heard of her fall. Ad- 


dress L. A. Godey, 113 Chestnut-st, Phila. 


its monthly numbers, 


The wits of Washington have already commenced 
their pasquinades upon the new Government, ir ew- 
bryo. The Union has the following: 


It is feared the new powers may tumble and totter ; 
Because of the President, many Whigs say, 
That instead of mere elay in the hands of a potter, 
He will be a mere poiter iv the hands of a Clay. 
ONE M,C, 


A surmise so jnat there's no room to debate on, 


For his very first acteviaces a Clay-tone 
ANOTHER M. C, 
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THE UNITED STATES CAPITOL. 

Our Washington correspondent, to whom we are 
indebted for several ivteresting communications, has 
favored us with the accompanying magnificent engra- 
ving of the U. S. Capitol. We take great pleasure 
in presenting this fine view of the Capitol to our 
readers, in connection with the following description 
of the edifice: 

On the 18th of September, 1793, the southeast 
corner stone of the north wing of the capitol was 
laid by Gen. Washington. The Philadelphia papers 
were at that time discontinued from the panic of the 
yellow fever, so we have no account of the celebra- 
tion. A speech, however, was delivered by Wash- 
ington. 

The Capitol presents specimens of various styles 
of architecture. On entering the south wing, several 
columns are seen, where carvings of Indian corn 
stalks are substituted for flatings and filletings; while 
the capitals are made of the ears of corn half strip- 
ped, and disposed so as in some degree to resemble 
the Corinthian or composite order. 

The representatives’ chamber is a fine semicircular 
apartment, with colamns of a dark bluish siliceous 
It is Jight- 
The gallery is open during the de- 


pudding stone, hard aud highly polished. 
ed from above. 
bates, as well as that tothe Senate chamber, which 
is a much smaller apartment. 

The Congressional library is in another part of the | 
building; and the great hall contains six national pic- 
tures—each twelve feet by eighteen—the Declaration 
of Independence, the Surrender of Burgoyne at Sa- 
ratoga, the Surrender of Curnwallis at Yorktown, 
and Washington resigning his Commission, painted 
for the government by Col. Trnmbull; the Baptism 
of Pocahontas, by Chapman; and the Embarkation 
of the Pilgrims, by Weir. 

The capitol presents a noble appearance. Its 
height, the ascending terraces, the monument and its 
fountain, the grand balustrade of freestone which 
protects the offices below, and the distinct object 
which it forms, standing alone on i's lofty site, com- 
bine to make up the impression of grandeur, in’ 
which its architectural defects are lost or forgotten. 


Wasuineton, March Sih, 1849. 

Mr. Epitor:—This city still continues 
crowded with citizens from all parts of the 
Union, a moderate proportion only of whom 
appear to be office-seekers. Democrats and 
ultra Clay men are few and far between. 
Yesterday afternoon Pennsylvania Avenue) 
was crowded with beauty and fashion—the | 
ladies improving the first fine weather we | 
have had for ten or twelve days. 


try. 


» Taylor has said, I am informed from good 
‘authority, that the Democrats having held 


siders that long enough, and that they ought 
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The Cabinet nominated by the President 
and confirmed by the Senate yesterday, gives 
very general satisfaction. All 
well known to the Whig party as true and 
able men, and all of them were io favor of the 


of them are 


nomination of Gen. Taylor to the Presidency 
in preference to either of his competitors be- 
fore the National Convention. They were all 
unknown, personally, to the President previ- 
ous to his arrival here, but each had won for 
himself a reputation in the national councils, 
with the exception of Mr. Meredith, whose 
legal and financial character is well known to 
his fellow citizens of Pennsylvania, and the 
greatest confiderce is felt in his abilities to 
administer the arduous duties of the Treasury 
Department to the satisfaction of the people. 


The compliment paid to the State of Ver- 
mont, (called by the Whigs “the star that 
never sets,”) by the selection of Mr. Collamer 
as Post Master General, is duly appreciated, 
not only by the Vermonters now here, but by 
Whigs generally from other parts of the coun- 
It is the first instance, I believe, of a 
Cabinet appointment being bestowed on a cit- 
izen of Vermont. Mr. Collamer, it is be- 
lieved, will make a popular Post Master Gen- 
eral, but he will be called upon for removals 
of Post Masters in all quarters, and it is quite 
certain that the friends of the Administration 
will not be satisfied to have the Post Offices 
in Whig cities, towns, and villages, remain 
in the hands of the present Democratic in- 
With regard to this 
and other Departments, it is understood that 


cumbents much longer. 


the President will leave them to be managed 
by the Cabinet officers whom he has placed 
at the head of these Departments. Gen. 


possession of the offices under the General 
Government for the last twenty years, he con- 


to be satisfied. 

The individual members of the Cabinet, 
whose names I have not mentioned, are too 
well known to your readers to require any 
remarks from me on the subject, The Pres- 


ee ee a el 
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ident receives visitors daily, from 12 to 3, and 
delegations from various States of the Union 
are continually marching up to pay their re- 
spects ina body, with a spokesman at their 
head. ‘This is a very great bore, as it calls 
upon the President for formal replies, and he 
is far from having any fondness for speech- 
making. He likes to talk and shake hands, | 
and never seems to grow weary of a crowd in 


which there is a liberal sprinkling of ladies. 


While at Willard’s he was daily in the habit | 
of stealing from his own parlor to pass a half 
hour in making the ladies happy in the draw- 
ing room. In conversation he is far more 
ready than rough , and always says the right 
word in the right place. - He usually wears 
his spectacles on the top of his head, and his | 


tn 


favorite position when holding an interview 
with a friend is to place himself directly before 

you knee to knee and eye to eye. His talk } 
is always direct, earnest, and to the point; 
and he keeps his wide-awake eye fixed on you | 
‘‘most constantly.” {In passing through a | 
crowd of ten thousand, he will by a rapid | 
glance of the eye, which has been trained to. 


activity on the battle-field, recognize fifty ac- | 
quaintances where an ordinary man would | 


see “ but a confused mass and naught distinet- | 

ly.” He reads men by intuition, and takes 

their measure ata glance. 
Yours, 


ae 


* * 





Wasninoton, March 10, 1849. 

Mr. Eprror :—Rumors of all descriptions | 
as to changes, removals, and appointments 
continue to be promulgated, but nothing defi- 
nite can yet be ascertained. 

The Union this morning has an article 
with reference to the removal of Mr. Brown, 
the Second Assistant Postmaster General, : 
and heads it “ The First Martyr.” Such! 
articles are perfectly absurd and puerile. | 
Mr. Brown was an ultra partizan—a_ promi- | 
nent member of the democratic committee | 
here, and was most active during the last. 
campaign in circalatiug documents not only! 
in praise of his own party, but personally | 
abusive of General Taylor. He did not: 





‘der to stump it for Gen. Cass. 
‘the reasons why the officials in question have 
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stop here, but stampped it also for General 
Cass. Asacitizen, he had an unquestion- 
able right to do all this; but as an officer of 


the government his duty clearly was to at- 


tend to that office, and not neglect it for the 
political arena. Itis for this that he has 
been removed. Mr. Burke, the Commis- 
sioner of Patents, also expects to be removed, 
and for much the same reasons as caused 
Mr. Brown’s removal. He was the editor of 


‘the Cainpaign Union, in which the most vio- 


lent personal invectives were used against 
the present President; he was a member of 


‘the Central Committee, and issued abusive 


documents against his political opponents, 
&c. Gen. McCalla has also been removed 
for neglecting the duties of his office, in or- 
These are 


been or will be removed. They state public- 


‘ly they will not resign, but wait to be turned 


out, so as to benefit their party, and show 


‘that this administration is proscriptive. Now, 


looking at the matter with impartiality, I can- 


/ not see any “ proscription ” or * martyrdom ” 


in the matter. They are removed, not be- 
cause they are democrats, but simply because 
they stepped out of the line of their duties 


‘to interfere in political questions, and in so 


doing, occupied the public time, for which 


they were paid. These gentlemen chose to 


make themselves prominent politicians, and, 
' having done so, have no more right to com- 
plain of removal now than havé any of the 


late cabinet. They entered into the arena, 
and lost; had they won, they would doubt- 


_ less have expected and received their reward. 


I do not mean to say that the present ad- 
ministration may not turn out proscriptive ; 
but when itdoes there will be time enough to 
attack it. ‘There is every reason to suppose 
that it will not be, both from the oft repeated 
declarations of the Presidsnt and the tone 
adopted by the members of his cabinet. Cer- 
tain'y, the removals already made do not in 
the slightest, conflict with these declarations. 

Mr. Fitz Henry Warren, of Towa, has 
been appointed Second Assistant Postmaster 
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General, vice W. J. Brown, removed. Mr. 
Warren entered upon the duties of his of- 
fice to-day. 

Major Hobbie, the able First Assistant 
Postmaster General, will not be removed. 

No appointment of Private Secretary to 
the President has as yet been made; Col. 
Bliss continuing to act in that capacity. 

R.x-Speaker Winthrop has been spoken of, 
to-day, as likely to get a foreign mission. 
He is still at Washington. 

Yours, % 


Wasuincton, March 12th. 


Mr. Epitror:—The President. day by day, 
seems to become more and more popular with 
A gentleman had the temerity 
vesterday to present him in public a letter 
Before re- 


his visitors. 


from an old and respected friend. 
ceiving it, the President asked the gentleman 
presenting the letter ‘ if it was strictly a let- 
ter of introduction and had nothing to do with 
an application for office. [f it was strictly 
private he would be happy to receive it, but 


ifin any way relating to an appointment, or 


to public business, it must be sent to the 
proper department. ” ' 
The letter was withdrawn. 
interview with a friend, the President brought 
out the first letters of Washington upon the 
subject of appointments, and declared that to 


At another 


be the model of his Administration as far as 


practicable. Were the circumstances the 


same now as when General Washington left. 
the government, General Taylor would un- 


questionably perpetuate the principles of the 
Washington Administration, and, as near as 
may be, they will be followed now. 


Every one holding public or private com- 
munication with the President comes to the 
conclusion that no considerations of private 


relationship, or party association, or of per- 


sonal obligation, will prompt him to swerve a 


hair’s breadth from public duty. The inten- | 
tion of the President is to do right, and his | 
Cabinet has his fullest confidence, with that 


of the Whig party, and nearly the whole in- 
telligent public. ‘ 
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Some of the points in the debate in secret 
session on Wednesday last, in the Senate, 
have leaked out, and I coald wish the injune- 
The debate 
was upon the confirmation of Messrs. Colla- 
mer and Ewing, and Mr. Seward, has the 
credit of making an admirable speech on the 
occasion in behalf of the confirmation, and 
one which was applauded and approved upon 
all sides of the Senate, excepting perhaps, 
extremes which will never be satisfied with 
any but an extreme course of opinion and ac- 


tton of secresy were removed. 


‘tion. 


There is some feeling here among certain 
gentlemen of the Press, at a rumor, that Mr. 
Collamer has declared that in bis appointments 
the Press would be excluded. It is morally 
impossible that the Post Master General 
should have given utterance to any such ab- 
surdity. 

The Press as a profession is, at least, as 
honorable and capable as any other, and that 
man would be deemed a fool, or something 
worse, who should undertake to proscribe men 
because they were merchants, mechanics, ag- 
riculturalists, or lawyers. The rumor, of 
course, is only a weak device of the enemy to 
set the administration by the ears, and set all 
the wasps, bees and serpents of the press upon 
the new Post Master General. 

Gen. Wool arrived in the city, from New 


York, last evening. Yours, * % 


Tue Lanpies’ Nationan MaGazine; by C. J. 

Peterson, 98 Chestnut street Philadelphia, 

The March number of this magazine is truly a val- 
uableone. The engraving of the ‘*Caliph’s Daugh- 
ter’’ can but command the highest admiration, 
while the letter press that accompanies it, as well as 
the entire contents of the number, cannot fail to be of 
deep interest and intrinsic value to the reader. ‘The 
{terms of this magazine are exceedingly low, viz: 
$2,00 a year in advance for single copies, and to 
‘clubs, three copies for $5,00—seven copies for 
$10,00—sixteen copies for $20,00. 


--—--—< 


The world see what religlon takes away, but they 
see little of what it gives; else, instead of pitying 
‘ our folly, they would reproach their own blindness, 
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THINGS IN NEW YORK. 
New Yorx Crry, March 13, 1849. 

Mr. Epitor:—Of all the cities of the 
Union, give me New York. True, itis not 
the cleanest city in the world, nor the sober- 
est, northe most virtuous. But there are 
charms about New York that always make 
me attached to it. There is so much of 
every thing here, that une must be a dull dog 
who cannot select something to his taste. 
New York is emphatically a great place to 


| proper to difler with them, and nothing so 


those who really and thoroughly know it in } 


its various ramifications. 
ever, pass their lives in it from the cra- 
dle to the grave, without having acquired 
anything during the whole journey beyond a 
moderate knowledge of the little circle with 
which they have been immediately connected. 

A dollar and a half a day here, is worth 
more to a man of real soul than fifty dollars 
a week in any place north or east of it. New 
York has beauties, advantages and virtues 
that are peculiar to it, and every little fol- 
ly or frailty openly practiced here, is se- 
cretly followed toa much greater extent in 
such solemnly sinful and hypocritical places 
as Boston. 

There is a spirit of lofty, manly indepen- 
dence about the citizens—a justly contempt- 
vous and indignant scorning of all imperti: 
nent, gossipping interference in their private 
affairs, or social babits, that is truly refresh- 
ing. Asa general thing people attend to 
theirown affairs, without meddling with those 
of their neighbors. Those who seek to make 
themselves exceptions to this salutary rule 
are soon taught the propriety and necessity 
of complying with it. 

Christians and cock fighters, infidels and 


Thousands, how- : 





enlarges the mind, and obliterates narrow 
prejudices, as un intimate and extended per- 
sonal acquaintance with all classes of the 
human family. 

But, instead of moralizing, I presume, Mr. 
Editor, that you would prefer to have me 
give you a synopsis of the current news of 
this busy Gotham. Well, let me begin with 
Bennett of the Herald, for every body knows 
or has heard of Bennett. The Sheriff here 
empanneled a jury last week whose duty it 
was to ascertain and declare the amount of 
damages done to the character of James Gor- 
don Bennett, by the publication of certain 
“ Caudle Lectures in the Black Mail Family,” 
the said Jectures having been written and 
published by Major Noah, the defendant in 
the suit. 

There was some little curiosity to know 
how much, in cents or mills, Bennett’s char- 
acter could be, by the most inveterate malic- 
nity; bya hatred as intense as Bennett's sel- 
fishness, and a vengefulness as absorbing as 
Bennett's heartlessness—just how much the 
man upon whom Bennett had inflicted the 
deepest injury, could, “ mounted on his inju- 


ries,” pay him back, principal and interest the 


The Sherifl’s 


jury gave Mr. James Gordon Bennett six 


debt of wrong he owed him. 


cents damages. 


Let re next pay my respects to Colonel 
Webb, who had all his arrangements made 
for Berlin—who had been studying high 
Datch for the benefit of the corrupted aristoc- 
racy of Prussia, who had made out bis caleu- 
lations for the summer months at Baden Ba- 


‘den, and,a September voyage up the Rhine. 


professors of religion, Quakers, Jews and | 


Ethiopian minstrels, not unfrequently live 


? 


for years in the same house, on the best terms | 


discovered or inquired into the belief or call- 
ing of each other. The natural and inevita- 
ble tendency of allthis is to make people 


‘ 
: 
‘ 
) 
5 


On the last night of the session he was super- 
seded by Mr. Hannegan, and he has abso- 
lutely delivered himself over to the Dutch 
for nothing. The funniest part of the trans- 


imaginable, and sometimes without having action is, that the whigs of the Senate assent 


to the superseders, and that old Zack himself 
is supposed to have agreed to it, and Colonel 
Polk had the power to enforce [the appoint- 


more reasonable and charitable in estimating; ment. The exact limits of his constitutional 
the motives and.conduct of those who think} term had expired—he sent in Mr. Hannegan's 
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nomination—the general appropriation bill of a generous beart and noble brain—the 


was yet to be signed ; a rejection of Mr. Han- 
negan might have cost the whigs the awful 
experiment of an extra session, and [ venture 
to assert that the confirmation of Mr. H. will 
be respected, 

Col. Webb has therefore turned his atten- 
tion to the Spanish language. He muses on 
the bull fights of Madrid, and on 


The dark eyed ladies 

Of the city of Cadiz ; 
and onthe ruins of Alhambra; and on the 
pleasures of a summer excursion, at the pub- 
lic expense, among the guerrilleros of the 
Pyrenees, and the exploration of the subter- 
ranean excavations at Gibralter; in short, 
Col. Webb puts in his oar forthe mission to 
Spain. Sour krout or olives—sausages or 
oranges, itis the same to him. But whether 
he, or the Hon. Mr. Barringer of North Car- 
olina, will displace General Saunders, the 


Senate have not yet been advised. 


He 
was knocked out of a brigadier general’s cha- 
pean in the war with Mexico by Father 
Ritchie ; ruled out of Berlin by Mr. Hanne- 
gan; and is now in danger of being excluded 
Oh! 
But we must 
if 


can’t have Madrid, we will have Constanti- 


The Colonel has bad luck, somehow. 


from the Escurial by Mr. Barringer. 
for another war with Mexico! 
have something for our friend; and we 
nople—and if we can’t have the Dardanelles, 
we will accept for him the humbler but re- 
sponsible post of a mission 
“ To rola bola-winky-wong, 
The King of the Cannabal Islands.” 

There was a little paragraph in the Sun, a 
few days ago, which told a mournful story. 
Charles Feuno Hoffinan, the poet of the heart 
and of all its gently and kindly sentiments, 
is not just new with the world, whose soul he 
warmed and drew up nearer to himself, and 
perchance elevated beyond him and nearer to 
its great Source. He is insane. 

If deep sympathy, which is unwritten and 
unspoken, and fervent prayer and invocation, 
may bring back the subtle elements, which 


direct harmonious!y and in order the action 


poet Hoffinan’s lyre may yet breathe melodi- 
ous music—and not, as now— 


* Like sweet bells jangled out of tune and harsh.” 


An agent, pamed Griswold, who run the 
Government Express through New Jersey, 
vives a terrible account of hair breadth 
His locomotive utterly 
demolished a frame building at Morrisville, 
and 
throwing a black man upon a rail fence, and 


Happily for Mr. 


his 
escapes on the route. 
did other wonderful things, besides 
breaking two of his ribs. 
Griswold, he survived the wreck of house, 
locomotive, cars and ribs. 

The Washington correspondent of the 
Philadelphia Balletin says that John S. Skin- 
ner, now editor of The Plow, the Loom, and 
the Anvil, is to succeed Edmund Burke as 
Commissioner of Patents. Mr. Skioner has 
filled the offices of Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
Naval 


Agent, besides devoting his valuable labors 


eral, Postmaster at Baltimore, and 
for years to agricultural literature. 

It was reported yesterday evening, that a 
ship carpenter bad murdered his wife with an 
axe. Ina city of the magnitude of New 
York these things are of common occurrence. 
The only wonder is that they are not much 
more frequent. 

The famous elephant which once caused 
such a sensation in Philadelphia—defying 
alike his keepers and the city governmen!-— 
has been causing an even greater sensation 
in New York. 


broke loose from his keepers, and commenced 


On Thursday evening he 


an investigation of the “ mysteries of New 
York,” 


a while, much to his own enjoyment and the 


After walking about the streets for 


public consternation, he entered a grocery 
store—ieaving the door open bebind him, in 
consequence of the owner having put him to 
the inconvenience of battering it down before 
him—but not liking the quality of the liquors, 


after bespattering the proprietor for his inci- 


: vility, he passed on. After demolishing some 


iron railing asif it had been pipe stems, to 
express his contempt for the unsubstantial 


character of the New Yorkers, he sought to 


‘ 
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enter the Hoboken Hotel. But although the 
door was soon demolished, the granite pillars 
each side did not afford sufficient space for an 
entrance, and his keeper coming up just at 
that time, he allowed himself to be conducted 
back to his quarters, convinced that no better 
could be found in thatcity. Theanimal will 
probably now become as great a “ lion ” 
New York as he was for awhile in Philadel- 
phia—and no one can be considered fully 
“booked up” whohas not “seen the ele- 
phant.” Yours, + * 





Brornernoop.—Each man of us is deeply 
and vitally concerned in the weal and woe of 
every other individual of the race. Never 
shall we obtain true happiness—never shall 
we obtain true liberty, until we shall have 
elevated all men to Liberty and Happiness. 
We are members one of another, parts of one 
great whole, living links in the living organ- 
ism of humanity. The neighbor is most truly 
our brother—he is our other self; his crimes 
were our diseases; his sufferings our curse. 
A nerve of the same life runs throuch the 


whole human kind, and it cannot be tormen- ' 


ted in one, without sending its shock of pain 
to others, as the wounding of the remotest 
limb quivers throughout the frame. The 

ulse of moral life in society must beat irreg- 


ularly, fitfally, feverishly, while the circula- 


tion is obstructed or vitiated in the least por- 


tion of its structure.—Parke Godwin. 


——— ~ — —— -—<- 


It has b2en ascertained that many chil- 
dren’s toys, sold in London, are prepared and 
ornamented with substances highly deleteri- 
ous and prejndicial to the health. The. 
white imitation rabbits, in particular, are’ 
dusted over with a preparation of arsenic and | 
lead. Liable as children are to pnt toys to 
their mouths, we think great care should be 
taken to prevent any psisonous vehicle being 
employed in their manufacture. 


Tue Senate.—The new Senate stands 31 
Democrats, 25 Whigs, 3 Free Soilers, and 1} 
(from Alabama) doubtful. Whitcomb of In- ' 
diana, is pat down as a Free Soiler, in the 
enumeration from which we take the above ! 
summary, we know not with how much truth. | 


owe 





in? 


The National Intelligencer{says that Judge Eldred, 
of Pennsylvania, has decided, in court, that listening 
at a keyhole, though against all etiquette, good man- 
ners, and the clearest maxims of common law, in « 
man, is perfectly legal and justifiable in any individ- 
ual of the gentler sex, owing to the amiable weak- 
ness of curiosity which nature has implanted in fe- 
male bosoms. ¢ 

So far as we are informed, this is the first time that 
this question has been judicially decided; and now 
that it has been, we accord to the decision and to 


the principle recognized by it, the fullest measure of 
our approbation, and to the gallantry and \iberality 


of the Judge the fullest measure of our applause. 


An ingenious Frenchman has calevlated 
that the space which a young Parisian belle, 
who is fond of dancing, traverses in the sa- 
loons of Paris, when only performing con/ra 
dances, amounts in one season to four hun- 
Me has also estimated that a 
irench lady, fond of waltzing, will spin 


dred miles ! 


round in one nightas often as the wheels of 


a steamboat revolve in going from Calais to 
Dover! 

Sometime since, a Jonathan from the coun- 
try, visited New York, and took lodgings at 
the Astor House. On coming to the dinner 
table one day he was rather surprised to see 
“What will you have?” 
asked the waiter. Jonathan stared at him— 
“T dunknow.” “ Would you like a bill of 
fare,sir?” ‘Thank ye—l don't care if ! 
do take a small piece.” 


nothing on it. 


_--— - A eens ie 


At the last accounts, Rev. J. N. Maffit was 
in Camden, Arkansas, delivering lectures on 


‘** Woman as she is, was, and should be,” and 
‘charges twenty-five cents for admittance. 


[f some competent man would undertake to 
describe Maffit as he is, was, and should be, 


his audience would fill a five acre lot, and he 
might charge his own price of admission. 





When the female martyr Agatha was upbraided, 


; because, being descended from en illustrious parent- 
} age, «ue stooped to mean and humble offices, she re- 


pliec, ‘*Our nobility lies in this, that we are the ser- 
vants of Christ.’ 
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THE BEAUTIFUL. 


How much there is that’s beautiful 
In this fair world of ours— 

The verdure of the early spring, 
The sweetly blooming flowers ; 
The brook that dances in the light, 

The birds that carol free, 
Are objects beautiful and bright, 
That every where we see. 


There’s beauty in the early morn, 

When all is hushed and still ; 
And at the lovely sunset hour. 

*Tis spread o’er vale and hill, 

tt lives within the gorgeous clouds 
That float along the sky— 

And O, how purely beautiful 
Our evening canopy ! 


It dwells in quiet stillness where 
The glassy waters glide, 

And wakes to awful grandeur ’neath 
The cataract's foaming tide, 

"Tis throned in dark, stern majesty, 
Where the tall mountain towers ; 

O, there is beauty every where 
In this bright world of ours. 


The fairy spell that childhood wears, 
Its artlessness and truth ; 

The light that lives within the eye 
And in the smile of youth; 

The impress on the manly brow, 
Wrought with a shade of care, 

That tells of high and noble thought ; 
How beautiful they are! 


And life—how much is shed around, 
‘To bless and cheer us here, 

When energy and strength are found, 
Its lesser ills to bear! 

Although a cloud may sometimes rise, 
A shadow sometimes rest, 

Upon our earthly pathway, still 
Tis beautiful and blest. 





MASTER-PIECES OF SCULPTURE. | 


A correspondent of the Providence Journal, wri- 
ting from Florence, furnishes the following interest- 
ing analysis of the four most celebrated pieces of 
Ancient Sculpture :— 


THE DYING GLADIATOR, 
Whether this be traly a Gladiator, or a Gaalish 


Spy, it matters not; no carving in stone, whether | 


aucient or modern, so strongly affects the 
Here lies its great power. It. is impossible 
deeply stirred by its simple, noble and pathetic story, 
which it tells you ata glance, but which moves you 
so long as memory endures. While looking at it, you 


feelings. 


wait in painful suspense for the moment when the : 


relaxing muscles shall fail, the ebbing blood cease to 


drop, and the young hero fall—down and farther ’ 


down his head seems todroop, the nervous arm bends 
and quivers beneath him like a bruised reed, the out- 


stretched, muscular leg has no longer a clinging, sup- 


porting power, and ina moment more the manly 
)5 
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form will be stretched motionless on the shield a 
brave heart has clung to, even in death. Go to the 
ancients, thou sculptor, and learn from them; or 
rather go to nature and to thy own heart, and know 
the secret of their success, and achieve like things. 
Send theories to their grand master, and strive to 
represent the thought or action which has most 
strongly affected you, and which will most strongly 
affect others. Labor not to astonish the eye, but to 
touch the heart; for all art which is cold, is power- 
less. Architecture is the severest art, but who will 
deny that the master-pieces of architectare have the 
most feeling in them? Cologne Cathedral arouses 
devotional enthusiasm, the Pantheon at Athens, 
classical fervor. A heartof the religious Faith of the 
‘middle ages, and of the sentiment of the Beautiful of 
ancient Greece, is in them, otherwise they would be 
stone, iron and mortar. The restorations of this 
statue, by Michael Angelo, are wonderfal, and unless 
informed, the spectator would not know them to be 
The lines of Byron upon this sculptore, 


the noblest and best he ever 


modern. 
are, tomy thinking, 

' wrote, 
THE LAOCOON. 


/ He who has seen that sublime old man, may bear 
‘all agony. Pliny pronounced this to be the best 
statue of antiquity. The reach and strain of the 
principal figure, from the hand which grasps the ser- 
pent in the air, to the opposite foot, which in its con- 
‘valsive agony, seems to grasp the ground, brings into 
‘play every muscle of the human form. The cord 
like, elastic, tightening folds of the serpents are 
represented with inexpressible force and nature. 
The dreadful fangs fasten upon the body, just where 
The forehead of Laocoon, 


ww 


/ a bite Jets out the soul, 
corrugated with anguish, the speechless mouth speak- 
ing a thousand groans, are of a father perizhing with 
his children, of a patriot expiring with his country, 
ofa priest strogyling against the gods, of one who 
was a victim to his own superior and heroic intelli- 
gence, overwhelmed by the very quality which 
: raised him above his fellows. As such, the Laocoon 
; is a magnificent illustration of those ills and misfor- 
tunes which some times, as if sent by heaven, seem 
to fall upon great minds, while more vulgar intellects 
A sculptor of the present day 
seems to think it sufficient for his unending fame, to 
‘carve one single figure, of the simplest attitude and 
expression, and that, perhaps, copied almost directly 
from the antique. ‘hus we have Capids, and Ve- 
nases, and nymphs and genii, and modern heroes 
clothed in classic nudity, and one ‘statue looking up, 
‘and another looking down, and one with his fist 

clenched, and another with her eyes shut, and these 
‘ are the variations, the original conceptions of modera 


) 


are left undisturbed. 


‘art. Bat where do we see such grand and complica- 


Wid 
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ted troaps as the Toro Farnese, at Naples, the Lao- | godlike in his soul, and his body untouched and 
coon at Rome, and the Niobe, at Florence? Cano-} unwasted by woe and crime. Why should ancient 
va, in one or two instances, attempted more extensive | art have thus produced the Ideal Man? It might 
groups, bat must we not say he failed? Even Mi- | have produced its clubbed Hercules and Dying 
chael Angelo was satisfied with carving quiet madon | Gladiator; but what influence, what genius, what in- 
nas, single sitting figures, and passive reclining» spiration should there be in the old heathen world 
ones. Modern sculpture wants bold and grand ideas, ) and mind, to have conceived and created the noblest 
a more sublime hazard. It is too pretty and timid, | type of the human mould, almost reminding us of its 
and easily contented. It may be faultless, and 80 | original? I can only solve this by supposing that the 
was Andrea de Sarto, who never could have painted sou] has never been without some dim conception of 
the transfiguration, or the Last Judgment. A Roman ‘ its ideal, perfect self; some desire, some struggle to 
sculptor, who had placed his hero in a most ex!raor- « embody this idea, and it fell upon the sculptor of the 
dinary attitade, told me he had done so because it } Apollo to unite this most perfect conception with the 
was a very difficult thing now for an artist to find a: most perfect skill in giving it form. The Apollo 
new action fora hero, Would Phidias or the sculp- | Belvidere has been frequently called the ideal of 
tors of Laocoon have given this excuse, even though physical beauty. I would rather call it the most 
Athens and Rhodes had, in their time, more statues } happy embodiment of ideal beauty, for mere physi- 
than inhabitants. ' cal perfection is its least merit. Judge it not, then, 

THE APOLLO BELVIDERE. } by its breadth of chest, by the length of its shoulder 


I almost trembled on entering the apartment that { ‘° elbow, by the proportions of its anatomical 


contained this celebrated statue, lest at first sight I ae ier ns wr are et: anne 
Se nnn _— 7 yo | of light, of elegance, of inepirition, which, though 
Cisappe _— nae oe eas rpasiemige ve of hard marble, it breathes about it, almost visible 
work of ancient art is so thoroughly poetical and } and chinkag, enchegting “ten:-dullantvave,; fring the 
ideal as this, It is the brightest dream of antique } antipeeN e ; : 

genius, embodying the divine abstraction of © life | abstrusest imagination, commanding the soul to glow, 


and poesy and light.’ The sculptor of the Apollo | ~_ ae gi aaenge: wae: Apollo 
as , ; Belvidere of the Vatican. 
could have been no insinecure worshiper of the god | 


he carved. In the singleness of his genius and | THX VENUS DE MEDICI. 
devotion, his name has been lost. It was sufficient! | stood charmed before this statue, as all the world 


for him to be able to express so nobly and perfectly | has done. It isa lovely creation, but still a woman, 
the eloquent conception with which his fired imagina- | and not the spiritual and ideal conception of the 
tion was burdened. Fame, to this, was but a vulgar} Apollo Belvidere. Yet how strange it is, and who 
and secondary excitement. The hands, which alone ; can explain it, that these, marred and broken 
positively define the action of this statue, are modern; | fragments of marble, cemented together, are able 
why then should we be tied to the supposition, ' to bind us in pleasing wonder, as if a sorcerer 
however fine, that the slaying of the Python was the | waved a gentle, but mighty spell about us? The 
action intended? Why may not that outstretched { head of the Venus is small, the forehead well 
hand have grasped the reins of the chariot of the ! rounded, but not high, the éylis lonig, almond shaped 
sun? or, if it wang: have held a bow, why was it not | and tender expressioned, but the mouth has much of 
the * sounding bow’ which had jast launched a fatal | earth, of passion, and of pride conscious of power. 
bolt into the army of the Greeks on the shore of: The winning turn of the head, and the inexpressibly 
Hien ? “At all events it is a statue of action, of god- graceful inclination of the body, vanquish the soul 
like action, of the god of eloquence, which is iteelf | by that artfgl modesty of beauty, which would seem 
action! Though the limbs are beyond expression | t9 shrink while it feels itself altogether lord and 
delicate, yet what majesty, strength and nervous’ conqueror. Venus is no more, and never was, but 


power isin them, Not one grain of useless flesh, } genius is the true Paphos, where the divinity of 
bat yet not a shade of attenuated effeminacy. What ' beauty forever dwells. 


splendid lines, from the free and proud bend of the ' 
neck, to the easy and almost disdainful throwing | 


backward of the foot and leg, just touching the; Pr, Franklin’s printing press, at which he 


GO SS pe, ie aan aes ay the | worked while a journeyman printer ion Lon- 
earth! Noneed ofa crown apon those hyacinthine | 


locks! a0 need of imperial purple upon those’ usrival- | don, in the years 1825-6, is advertised for 
led limbs! Man, as we may conceive God first emt sale. This interesting relic is now inthe 


, 


him, stands before us, his face a reflection of the) Patent Office at Washington. 
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THE MARRIAGE VOW. 
Speak it not lightly—'tis a holy thing, 
A bond enduring through long distant years— 
When joy o’er thine abode is hovering, ' 
Or when thine eye is wet with bitterest tears, 


Recorded by an Angel’s pen on high, 
And must be questioned in Eternity, 


Speak it not lightly—though the youtg and gay 

Are thronging round thee now, with tones of mirth ; 
Let not the holy promise of to-day 

Fade like the clouds that with the morn have birth 
But ever bright and sacred may it be 
Stored in the treasure-cell of memorv. 


Life may not prove all sunshine ;—there will come 
Dark hours for all! O will ye, when the night 
Of sorrow gathers thickly round your home, 
Love as ye did when calm and bright 
Seemed the sure path ye trod, untouched by care, 
And deemed the future, like the present—fair ? 


Eyes that now beam with health may yet grow dim, 

And cheeks of roses forget their early glow ; 
Languor and pain assail each active limb, 

And lay, perchance, some worshipped beauty low ! 
Then will ye gaze upon the altered brow, 

And love as fondly, faithfully,as now ? 


Should fortune frown on your defenceless hea¢, 


Should storms o’ertake your bark on life’s dark sea, ° 


Fierce tempests rend the sail so gaily spread 
When hope her syren strain sung joyfully— 

Will you look up through clouds your sky o’ercast, 
And say, “ Together we will bide the biast ?” 


Age, with its silvery locks, comes stealing on, 

And brings the tottering step, the furrowed cheek, 
The eye from which each lustrous gleam hath gone, 
And the pale lip, with accents low and weak ;— 
Will ye then think upon your life’s gay prime, 
And smiling, bid Love triumph over Time ? 


Speak it not lightlyv—O beware! beware ! 
"Tis no vain promise, no unmeaning word— 
Lo! men and angels list the faith ye swear, 
And by the High and Holy One ’tis heard . 
©. then kneel humbly at His altar now, 
And pray for grace to keep your Marriage Vow. 





_ —_—_ + = —_— 


TEACHINGS OF NATURE. 


It isan interesting inquiry, how much a 
mind unbiassed by sin, might learn of God, 
without a written revelation. The atheist, 
whose intellect sin has darkened, boldly as- 
serts there isno God; and when you ask 
him why he assumes this hopeless position, 
proudly answers, Because I see him not, I 
apprehend him not. One of the strongest 
pillars of infidelity, is the denial that we are 
bound to believe any farther than we can 
comprehend. Destroy this foundation, and 


the baseless fabric will totter and fall. I. 


would like to address the man who is press- 
ing to his bosom the forlorn hope that chance 
or fate is the only deity, and this brief hour 


13] 


—~— —_—~ = ~ eee ~ ~ 


| his all of life. Hast thou, my_ brother, re- 
‘ solved to believe only what thou canst cont- 
‘prehend? Begin then, at once, by denying 
thine own existence ; for thou canst no more 
tell how thy body—so fearfully and wonder- 
fully made—became whatit is, and continues 
in being, or how that spark of intelligence 
' was kindled up within thee, than thou canst 
‘ tell how One Self-Existent Spirit has lived 
from eternity. One infidel writer, (Hobbes,) 
}at least, has found himself reduced to this 
; dilemma, and, to appear consistent, is said to 
| have denied his own identity; and, like 
' Berkely, to have resolved every thing into 
an idea. But I wouldask him how he came 
‘with the ability to form an idea. And when 
‘upon his own principles, he has satisfactorily 
answered this question, then | shall be able 
‘to explain to him the existence of the Infinite 


we " 


: God. 

An eternity to come is as truly a mystery 
as an eternity past. In the former, most 
profess to believe ; and yet, if you should ask 
‘ the christian philosopher, just on the verge of 
i heaven, whether he comprehends eternity, 
‘ his answer will accord with the words which 

he lisped at his mother’s knee : 


a 


{ 
} ‘* My God, an infant cannot tell 
How such a thing can be; 

1 only ask that I may dwell 
That long, long time with thee.” 
} 


Who has not listened to the teachings of 
nature, till his whole soul was swayed and 
| melted by her voice? [have gazed upon a 
' sun-set cloud—varied by its roseate glow— 
; and it has spoken to my heart of another and 
brighter world. I have listened, at evening, 
‘tothe murmur of the rippling brook, or the 
cadence of the gentle waterfall, till every 
' discordant passion was hushed to repose. [ 
‘have heard the sad moan of the autumnal 
‘ storm, as it swept through the forest, scatter- 

ing its faded leaves, and my heart responded 
‘to the lesson, 


“ All that’s bright must fade, 
The fairest still the fleetest.” 


~~ ow 


‘I have stood on the mountain height, and 
looked far down apon the scattered villages 
‘and winding streams, and then around upon 
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the vast expanse, until my soul bas been the modest violet, alike whisper, with thei: 
strengthened and eolarged by the sublimity | balmy breath, He that made us is love. 
of its own emotions. I have seen the finger; And now, let a mind, unwarped by preju- 
of God, writing his name in characters of fire dice, set itself to seek in the heavens above 
and with the lightning’s speed, upon the dark andthe earth beneath, satisfactory evidence 
cloud, and heard his voice thunder therefrom, of a wise, benevolent and powerfu! Firs: 
and a sense of his presence has awed my Cause, and the search will not be in vain; 
soul into silence. I have stood upon ocean’s | and though it may have been taught to refey 
shore, and felt how strong must be that hand the order and beauty everywhere manifested, 
that keeps the proud waves within their ap- to the laws of nature, it would soon learn to 
pointed bounds. ‘clothe nature itself in a living form, and to 
“ The undevout astronomer is mad,” ‘ enthrone herasa divinity. Let now, that 


e glory of God, blessed book, which alone answers the all 


for “ the heavens declare th abe 
add thi Broiddignt ‘sticeweth° Wie thavidfdoed ‘absorbing inquiry, What is thy name? be 
placed before that mind, and it is prepared to 


Day unto day uttereth speech, and night un- | 


to night sheweth knowledge.” No speech | bow down before it, and listen to its revela- 


nor language ; their voice is not heard; and, "10S with the profoundest reverence and 


) . . 
they speak alike to the heart of | deepest thanksgiving. ’ 
; ‘Thy lamp, mysterious word! 
Which whoso sees, no longer wanders lost, 
With intellect bemazed in endless doubt, 
But runs the road of wisdom. ‘Thou hast built 


“The poor Indian, whose untutored mind 
Sees God in clouds, and hears him in the winds,” 


and to the profound scholar, who has learned With means that were not, till by thee employed, 
io chain the lightning and count the stars, It! Worlds that had never been, hadst thou in strength 
é : feen Jess, or Jess benevolent than strong. 

may be, that the rainbow, resting upon the They are thy witnesses, who speak thy power 

; . ? infinite, “ak ine 
hills, is not more truly a token of God's cov- | aap eamripares eps vanadate ped aiane 
enant with the earth, than a representation of | _—_‘1" vain thy creatures testify of thee, 

, , : Till thou proclaim thyself.” 

that beauty with which he will adorn the ex- | 
panded arch of the heaven of heavens. , The love of Nature is a popular theme, 


! and there are many who would fain be num- 
And yet there are those who walk blindfold | bered among her votaries, who yet scorn to 
amidst ail these wonders, and see not a God how the knee before the God she obeys. But 
inall! Itis admitted that Nature has no jt may well be questioned, whether their ad- 
language in which to tell us that her Maker; miration can be sincere, or whether their 
is holy and just and true; but she does Say, tribute of praise will be accepted by her 
in a voice audible and not to be misunder-) whom they invoke, when, with a deafened 
stood, that He who governs her is wise and ear, and averted eyes, and a marble heart, 
powerful and good—that his tender mercies they thus turn away from the simple, and 
are over all his worl:s. | The hum of the. yet sublime eloquence of her teachings. 
insect tribe, the happy voice of the feathered. ge sen See 
songsters, the gambols of ocean’s busy myri- | | ‘ge i 
ads, the quiet repose of the cattle upon a TO YOUNG MEN. 
thousand hills, all speak of the kindness and | 
bounty of the hand that sustains and feeds | 


them. 


Le Verrier, who has crowned his name 
with immortal honor,'by his attainments and 
discoveries in the grand science of astrono- 
my, is said to be a young man, his age vot 
exceeding thirty years. We mention this 
interesting fact, for such indeed it is, for the 


‘onl banal Hey aa _ purpose of impressing the minds of all young 
The simplest spire of grass that springs. YP; men with the truth, that determination and 


? 


at our feet, proclaims a skill that baffles finite , perseverance are the great requisites to suc- 
comprehension. The opening rosebud and ‘cess in the world; that with them,a man 


- ———- 


“ There's nota plant or flower below, 
But makes his glories known,” 
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may shape his own destiny, and arrive at the 
highest pinnacle of distinction; and without 
them, the expectation or hope of renown is 


as futile as to depend on winged spirits to | 


bear you to an elevation which would render 
you physically visible tothe whole world. 
Nothing can be acquired in the race of hon- 
orable ambition to excel, unless proper effort 
be made. If aman wish to reach the goal 
of his aspirations, he must doit by the use 
of his own legs and no ene’selse. He must 
“run with dilligence,” too, or he may be 
sure of being out-distanced by some one or 
more among the multitude of his competitors. 

If a youth resolve, in his inmost heart, 
that he will de something, and if he follow up 


his resolution by patient, unwavering, assid- 


uous application—foregoing the frivclities 
and dissipations which cluster around his 
pathway, inviting him, with alluring promi- 


ses, to indulge in them, and seeming to say | 


with a thousand tongues. “ Rejoice, oh young 
man, in thy youth.” Ifa young man re- 
solve to turna deaf ear toall these enchant- 
ments of the siren, Pleasure, and to toil on 


and onward, until he has mastered the “ for- | 


ty-seventh problem ” in every department of 
human learning, he will succeed! If, how- 
ever, he expect to climb the rough mount of 
knowledge, and repose on his pillowed couch 
of ease and luxury, slumbering away the 
morning dawn, and passing the ‘the noon- 
time of thought ” in hacchanalian revelry, he 
deceives himself. Labor and self denial are 
essential to success in every department of 
life, but especially so in an intellectual call- 
ing. All those whose names have illumined 





Ls) 


agment of the learning which is found in th 
persons.of some of those who occupy these 
stations of the present day. 

The simple truth of the matter is, that so 
innumerable are the influences which gather 
around and infest a young man’s path, turo- 
ing him this way and thet, now filling his 
mind with dreamy aspirations as to wealih 
and external grandeur, that his mind ts un- 
determined and his purposes unfixed; and 
this being the case, great results can never 
crown his exertions. ‘The secret of success 
in the world is, we repeat, fixedness of pur- 
pose, and persevering appiication 1n order to 
their accomplishment. No Mount Impassa- 
bles can oppose the progress of one who 
adopts this as his creed or basis of action, 
but every obstacle will be dispersed like the 
mist which is scattered by the sun’s length- 
ening rays, making the brightness sull more 
olorious the power more manifest. 

Every young man should remember, that, 
on his own improvement or perversion of the 


‘faculties granted him by Heaven, depends 


the pages of history, attained to the eminence | 


which they did, by the faithful cultivation of 
their intellectual faculties, and by the denial 
of all the pleasures of sense, when they 
would conflict with the healthful operations 
of the mind, or in any wise detract from the 
capacity of the body to maintain its needed 
vigor. 

We fear the young men of the present 
day are too much carried away by avarice, 
fashion and pleasure, in its thousand forms, 
to consecrate their powers toa true and holy 
energy in the pursuit of that knowledge 
which is both wisdom and power. There is 
not enough of that wholeness of purpose, 
that elevated ambition, that love of knowl- 
edge for its own sake, in these days, which 


distinguished the youth of a half century ‘ 


ago, and which filled our pulpits and legisla- 
tive halls with men of such sterling attain- 
ments and indomitable character, 


his good or bad fortune in life. 


As a map 
sows, so shall he also reap. 


It is said there are five males to one feimaie 
in California. A lady, writing to her friends 
in Massachusetts, says that the squaws, be- 
fore they will go to the gold region, make el- 
forts to get white husbands, which they soon 
obtain in the present state of affairs. Tather 
Manaque, the Catholic priest, married, the 
The 
consequence is, that the poor Indians will 


last month, 110 white men to squaws. 


soon be left without any class of females from 
which to choose, for certainly no white wo- 
man of whatever condition in society, will 


‘marry an Indian when she can readily marry 


{a white man of some wealth and prominence. 


Some of the most ugly and slovenly servants 
here, marry traders who have accumulated 
fortunes in a week. A woman who comes 
bere with one tooth in her head, has a great 
capital to begin on in the matrimonial line ; 


‘and if a cargo of girls were shipped from 


We say | 


this, without intending tHe slichtest dispar- 





Lowell, it would turn out a valuable. specula 
tion to some enterprising Yankee. 


- -_-—_— + oe 


The island of Borneo furnishes gold dust 


and produces annually about $5,000,000 
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EQUESTRIANISM. a stile, or other similar structure, than to sub- 

Riding on horseback is so healthful an ex- | ject her escort to the unpleasant task of ele- 
ercise that it is particularly important every | vating her by the feet ftom the ground. 
lady should know something about it. Those’ When the mounting is to take place from 
who have had little opportunity for practice a stile, the lady should previously place her- 
are often deterred from riding, fearing it will _ self upon it, holding her skirt in such a man- 
be impossible to succeed. But it is only ne- | ner as to be enabled to seat herself with the 
cessary that they have confidence and follow greatest possible ease. Her escort should 
a few rules that can be imparted in print as _lead the horse to the side of the stile—the 
well as orally. near side of the animal approaching as close- 

In the first place choose a good horse. The | ly as the nature of the ground will permit. 
most desirable height for a lady’s saddle horse | The saddle being brought to the side of the 
is fourteen hands. He should possess the | lady, and the reins placed in her right hand; 
most beautiful shape and figure, the highest | she springs into the ‘saddle, the escort mean- 
breeding, the best condition, and a good | while holding the horse by the bit, to prevent 
mouth. It is also necessary that he be per- | him from prematurely starting. The assist- 
fectly well broken to the saddle; and though /ant now places the lady’s left foot in the stir- 
his teroper should be gentle, he should have | rup, and she by pressing her right hand upon 
a good share of mettle, for nothing can be | the off horn of the pominel and her left foot 
more unseemly than the application of the ! upon the stirrup, elevates herself sufficiently 
whip by a lady. ‘to arrange the skirt of her habit in its proper 

A korse that stumbles, starts or shies, nev- | position. She is now ready to proceed on 
er should be mounted by a lady, no matter her excursion. 
how well experienced she may be in the art | wna 


of riding. When it is convenient, a lady THE SPRING-TIME. 


should always ride the same horse. The ri- | 


_ Blessings on the spring-time ! At thre ve- 
der and the horse thus become accustomed to. © _gtrig 


each other’s habits, and a mutual confidence |‘) P rospect of its coming the blood leaps in 


Sia wart Minh aiiliiads Wil ideale | OF veins, and we almost fancy that we hear 
Brae «thn: ‘the voice of the bob-o-link, or smell the first 
agreeable to both. 


,. wildflowers of the wood. Oh! for “a beak- 
The saddle should sit easy on the horse’s | od RAF oP ks Wiles Siuth'O’ ee te nome. 


back. A large square cloth seould be appen- | thing in the bursting grass, the returning 


ded so as to prevent the habit from coming hg 
in contact with the horse’s side. The best | birds, the fragrant, earth) turned up'by the 


material for the saddle cloth is coarse unblea- | plowman, which makes the soul almost in- 
hed linen toxicated with joy. We write on one of those 
ched linen. 


bas f | 
Before the lady mounts, be sure that the | delicious days when the balmy air comes and 


goes i tle gushes through the open win- 
saddle is securely girthed. A good crupper } Sistas has 
dnd forebanid should dever Devomitted:! ‘The! dow, and seems redolent of wild-flowers and 


bridle chould bé'6P igadd leditier, have doula’ | ES, Sweet'eanient Of « maflder atmosphere 


reins, and always be provided with martin- jand more joyous days! Lovely spring-time, 


gals. When a lady rides.a suitable horse,| Welcome! welcome ! | : 

she will have no occasion to use a whip, still No longer does the skater’s heel ring on 

it is proper that she should carry one. ; the ice—the sleigh-bells are heard no more 
Before attempting to mount a horse, the ; 2¢tOss the moon-lit landscape—but, as 

lady should see that her cap is well secured } “ Winter lingers in the lap of spring,” 

to her head, and her hair properly adjusted. : the hail oceasionally patters against the casc- 

Generally it is safer aud better to mount from | ment, the wind roars fiercely by, and the tor- 


“a+ 














me eens ~~ 
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ent is heard thundering on its course all ' 
through the hours of night. As the season | 
advances, the snows disappear from the hill- | 
sides, and in the warm meadows the grass 
begins to spring greenly. The birds return- 
ing utter their morning carol, the willows put ; 
forth their silvery buds, and day by day the | 
near presence of spring, like that of one we | 
love, is felt, though as yet unseen. 
The entrance of the Savior into Jerusalem | 
was in the spring-time, and the festival of 
Palm Sunday, in commemoration of this ev- 
ent, is the occasion in England for ornament- | 
ing the houses with branches of the silvery- : 
budded willow. In this country, also, the’ 


Roman Catholic church keep up the festival, ' 


and worshipers bear green branches in their | 
hands. ‘Thomas Miller, the basket maker, | 
rapturously describes the effect of the first | 
days of spring upon him whena boy. He 
says: 


“With what delight did we hail the first: 
appearance of the pearl-like buds of the wil- ' 
low—they told us that spring was near at’ 
hand. ‘The sun also came to throw his light | 
upon them much earlier than he did a few: 
weeks ago, and in the budding hedges we | 
had already discovered the sky-stained eggs ' 
of the hedge-sparrow. Well can we remem- | 
ber the woods where we gathered the first. 
primroses, and which were soon to be green } 
with lilies of the valley. What a refreshing } 
smell there was about the earth we dug up| 
to get at the moss-covered roots of those early ' 
primroses, for they were the first treasures | 
which we transplanted to our little gardens, ' 
where day by day they lost that beautiful | 
bloom which they only bear in the solitude | 
of the wildwood. * * * Altough the; 
trees are leafless, there is something about a | 
mild, sunny day at the close of March which | 
tells us that all the out-door world is alive— 
that the very air which seemed so silent in | 
winter now murmurs with life, while thou- | 
sand insects are dancing about overhead, as | 
if rejoicing that the time of flowers is so near 


at hand. The winding roads have on such 


; 
} 


days a dry, warm, summer look, and you can ' 
scarcely peer under any hedge without dis- ' 
covering on the sunlit bank the silent prog- | 
ress that spring is making; for here and } 
there the starry celandine “has ‘thrown open | 
its golden-rayed flower, and the furze hung 

out its burning blossoms, which shoot up like ! 
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a thousand flames from a green chandelier. 
Now the first bee comes blundering abroad, 
and running his black head against every 
thing, as if not yet thoroughly awake. You 
wonder where he has hidden himself all the 
long winter, for you see at a glance that he 
belongs to no hive, but has his home some- 
where in the neighboring wood. What a 
summer sound his booming gives to the air! 
Depend upon it, he knows where the bravest 
primroses and sweetest violets blow. But he 
has gone to ransack yonder furze bush, and 
will soon be busy rifling the yellow blossoms, 


while 


‘the plowman, near at hand, 
Whistles o’er the furrowed land.’ ’’ 


-_— 


Know epce 1s Power.—Never was this 
truism more beautifully illustrated by a paral- 


‘lel aphorism, than when Edmund Burke said 


—‘ Education is the cheap defence of na- 
tions.” Despotism understands this perfect- 
ly, and the more ignorant a people, the more 
strong is the power of the despot. An intel- 
ligent people cannot long be slaves. Napo- 
leon once said, ‘I am more in dread of one 

rinting press, free and untrammeled, than of 
a hundred thousand Austrian bayonets.” 


ee 


A Neat Comptiment.—The Irish of every 
grade are noted for their quickness of thought 
inreparte. A very pretty girl was bending 
her head over a rose tree which a lady was 

urchasing from an Irish basket woman,when 
the woman looking kindly at the young beau- 
ty said,— I axes yer pardou, young lady, 
but if it’s plasing to ye, I’d thank ye to kape 
rer cheek away from that rose; ye’ll put the 
lady out of consait of the color of her flowers.” 





Some author informs us how we came by 
the red rose. They were all of a pure and 
spotless white when in Eden they first spread 
out their leaves to the morning sunlight of 
creation. Eve, as for the first txme she gaz- 
ed upon the tintless gem, could not suppress 
her admiration of its beauty, but stooped and 
imprinted upon it a warm kiss. The rose 
stole the scarlet tinge from her velvet lip, and 
yet wears it. "Tis a beautiful conceit. 





People should not stop courting when they 
get married. This laying aside the little en- 
dearments that nursed love into being the very 
moment you have sworn to live on it forever, 
is no better than perjury. 











1 


HUSBANDS AND WIVES, 
Are you a husband? Do not suppose, 


when wearied with business, that you have , 
all the trouble and your wile nove. Do not | 


co home and there vent your il! humor upon 
your unoflending spouse. Recollect that she 
has cares as wellas you. If you are annoy- 
ed by customers, worried for mouey, alarmed 
at the failures of debtors, do not take ven- 
geance for your troubles on your wife, by 
rendering the household miserable with your 
sour looks and illtemper. A husband should 
throw off his cares the instant he crosses the 
threshhold of his door. Home is too holy a 
sanctuary to be profaned by frowns. ‘The 
hours devoted to business are all-sufficient for 
its purposes, and when those hours are pass- 
ed your time should be surrendered to enjoy- 
ment, Itis notso difficult an affair as you 
suppose. Habitiseverything. Witha firm 
will, you will soon learn, on entering your 
door to throw off your annoyances of the of- 
fice, as you cast aside your overcoat, The 
practice resolutely persisted in will eventual- 
ly become a habit, and you will reap your 
reward io a more cheerful home, and_pleas- 
anter evenings. Recollect, all your torment- 
ing about business will not render you one 
cent richer! 





THE BRIGHT SIDE. 


We have often thought thata great deal 


joyment around through the fear of some evil 
that may come. 
who, to all appearances, were abundantly fa- , 
vored by fortune—whose situations were 
even the subject of envy to short sighted | 
mortals—yet who made themselves continu- | 
ally miserable by foreboding misfortune. | 
Though this threatened cloud might never 
come—though its shadow was always cast 
wpon heights not yet reached, and their path 
lay in sanshine from year to year—still they 
turned from all the brightness which others 
saw around, and tortured the future for sub-_ 
jects of fear and unhappiness. 

This seems to usa grand mistake. 
wonderfal and glorious as it is, has enough | 
of real sorrow and trials. The future, to’ 
atove for these, should be so much the bright- | 


er, 


Life, 


The storms which we so mach fear are | 
far easier to be borne than our anxiety pic- : 
tures them, ad'they leave the sky clearer: 
after them. An old Irish proverb. says, | 
« There's a silver lining to every cloud ;”) 
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of the unhappiness which exists among men, | 
originates in their neglect of the present en- | 


We have known many, ' 


ise, itis truth. 


‘good as God. 





ce LO ON Ly - 


but many pass through fife without finding 
itout,. To such, the world must seem iruly 
;a vale of tears—and nothing else ! 





A BALL-ROOM. 


What a scene of commonplace is the bal. 
room! how hackneyed in novels! how trite 
in ordinary life! And yet, ball-rooms have 
‘a character and a sentiment of their own, for 
all tempers and allages. Something in the 
lights—the crowd—the music—conduces to 

stir up many of the thoughts that belong to 

fancy and romance. It revives many of 

those lighter and more graceful images con- 
nected with the wandering desires of youth 
_—shadows that crossed us, and seemed love, 
, but were not; having much of the grace and 
'eharm, but none of the passion and the trag- 
-edy of love. Somehow or other, it is one of 
‘the scenes that remind us most forcibly of 
the loss of youth ! We are brought so close- 
_ly in contact with the young and short lived 
pleasures that once pleased us, and have for- 
feited all bloom. Happy the man who turns 
from ‘* the tinkling cymbal,” and the “ galle- 
_ty of pictures,” and can think of some watch- 
ful eye and some kind heart at home. But 
those who have no home—and they are a 
“numerous tribe—never feel loniier hermits or 


lt tt 
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sadder moralists, than in such a crowd. 
} 


‘ 
; 
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GOODNESS OF GOD. 


All the names of God are comprehended 
in this one of “ Good” —good in himself— 

d in the essence—good in the highest de. 
gree. All the acts of God are nothing but 
the outgoings of his goodness, distinguished 
by several natnes, according to the object it 
is exercised about. When he confers happi- 
ness without merit, it is grace. When he 
bestows happiness against merit, it is mercy. 
When he bears with provoking rebels, it is 
long suffering. When he performs his prom- 
When he commisserates a 
distressed person, it is pity. When he sup- 
plies an indigent person, it is righteousness. 
And when he pardons a penitent person, it 
is mercy—all summed up in this one name 
of goodness. None so communicatively 
“Thou alone art good, aad 


had 


doest good.” 


_—_— 





A notorious sharper having observed there was 
no knowing one’s friends till they were tried, was 
asked if most of his friends were not tried already. 
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The trembling waves beneath the moonbeams quiver, 
Reflecting back the blue, unclouded skies ; 
The stars look down upon the still, bright river, 
And smile to see themselves in paradise ; 
Sweet songs are heard to gush from joyous bosoms, 
That lightly throb beneath the greenwood tree, 
And glossy plumes float in amid the blossoms, 
And all around are happy—ali but me! 


And yet, I come beneath the light that trembles 
O’er these dim paths, with listless steps to roam, 
For here my bursting heart no more dissembles— 
Mv sad lips quiver, and the tear-drops come ; 
I come once more to list the low-voiced turtle, 
.To watch the dreamy waters as they flow, 
And lay me down beneath the fragrant myrtle. 
That drops its blossoms when the west winds blow. 


Oh! there is one on whose sweet face I ponder— 
One angel-being ’mid the beauteous band, 

Who in the evening’s hush comes out to wander 
Amid the dark-eyed daughters of the land! 

Her step is lightest where each light foot presses, 
Her song is sweetest ’mid their songs of glee, 

Smiles light her lips, and rose-buds, ’mid her tresses, 
Loop lightly up their dark redundancy. 


Youth, wealth and fame are mine—all that entrances 
The youthful heart, on me their charms confer; 

Sweet lips smile on me, too, and melting glances 
Flash up to mine—but not a glance from her! 

Oh! I would give youth, beanty, fame and splendor, 
My all of bliss—my every bope resign, 

To wake in that young heart one feeling tender— 
To clasp that little hand and call it mine! 


In this sweet solitude the sunny weather 
Hath called to life light shapes and fairy elves ; 
The rose-buds lay their crimson lips together, 
And the green leaves are whispering to themselves ; 
The clear, faint starlight on the blue wave ftushes, 
And filled with odors sweet, the south wind blows; 
The purple clusters load the lilac bushes, 
And fragrant blossoms fringe the apple boughs, 


Yet. Tam sick with love and melancholy, 
My locks are heavy with the dropping dew ; 
Low murmurs haunt me—murmurs soft and holy, 
And oh, my lips keep murmuring, murmuring, too! 
I hate the beauty of these calm, sweet bowers, 
The birds’ wild music, and the fountain’s fall ; 
Oh, | am sick in this lone land of flowers! 
My soul is weary—weary of them all! 


Yet had T that sweet face, on which | ponder, 
To bloom for me within this Eden home, 
That lip to sweetly marmur when I wander, 
That cheek to softly dimple when I come, 
How sweet would glide my days in these tone bowers, 
Far*from the world and all its heartless throngs ! 
Her fairy feet should only tread on flowers ; 
I’d make her home melodious with my songs! 


Ab me! such blissful hopes once filled my bosom, 
And dreams of fame could then mv heart enthrall, 
And joy and bliss around me seemed to blossom ; 
But all these blissful hopes are blighted—all ! 
No smiling angel decks these Eden bowers, 
No springing footstep echoes mine in glee! 
Ob, [ am weary in this land of flowers! 
I sigh—I sigh amid them all—ah me! 
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THE RUSTIC WIFE. 


“ There is no feminine grace so perfectly 
enchanting as a cultivated intellect,” said 
; Laurine Seaton to his lovely companion who 
} was sitting silently by his side, after the de- 
; parture of visitors, with her elbow resting 
; on the arm of the sofa, and her head languid- 
| ly reposing upon her little hand. It wasa 
i very beautiful head, high, a la Grecque, and 
} covered with rich brown curls which hung 
{ with a shadowy grace about a pair of splen- 
' did eyes—such eyes as carry with them fath- 

omless fountains of love and poetry. 
She turned with a sweet look of affection 
toward her husband, when he spolze, and 
}something like a sigh stole silently from her 
‘parted lips. ‘* You are thinking of Madeline 
; Leigh ; she is very accomplished.” 
“ Yes, and very talented. What a perfect 
| fascination there is in her conversation ! she 
‘leads mind and heart captive, even against 





one’s will. In mental cultivation she sur- 


{ 

| passes any woman [ ever knew, and yet she 
} is young, not passing twenty-five, I presume.’ 
| “ Did she carry your heart captive, dear- 
‘est?’ said the gentle wife, drawing closely 
‘to his side, and turning her radiant eyes upon 
‘his with a most earnest tenderness. “Is it 
‘not still mine, simple and uncultivated as I 
am? Oh, Laurine, do not yet tire of me! ” 

: Tire of you, my love!” he exclaimed, 
‘folding her to his heart; oh never! You 
are very dear, my sweet Claribel, very; but 
, you have not all of Miss Leigh’s intellectual 
‘accomplishments ; few have: yet not less do 
[ love you for that. You have a sweeter 
/ temper, a more loving and generous heart, a 
more angel like beauty; andeven Madeline 
, Leigh, with all her brilliant talents and glow- 
; ing eloquence, has not such fresh pure foun- 
‘tains of poetry in her heart as my own gentle 
'Claribel. Sodo notfear that I do not yet 


‘love you as fondly as ever.” 


« But, my husband, you must often pain- 

‘ fully feel my deficiencies of education, when 
;companies of your intellectual friends are 
around you, when they attempt to converse 
with me, and find me so ignorant of all sub- 
| jects of literature. Oh, Laurine! I have felt 
that I would go back to my mountain home, 
‘and live once more with those with whom I 
' was born, and whoare as simple and igno- 
‘rantas myself. You would then be spared 
the mortification you now endgre, and I 


| should be happy in one thought at least— 


There are some amusing words used in the conver-. that you were not obliged to blush for me.” 


sation of the native Mexicans. A kiss is called fele-! 


namrquilizelli. It feels just the way it is spelt. 


Oh, Clari! this is not well in you. Would 
‘ you leave me, then, now, when I most deep- 
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moun! 
tain home dearer to you than tolive with and | 
forme? Have I ever treated you coldly, or! 
as if | wereashamed of you? Oh could you 
know, my love, how proud I have been of 
your beauty, and sweetness, and artless grace 

—could you know how all your winning 

simplicity has been admired, and all your ’ 
timid enthusiasm loved in my inner heart, ' 
you would not, could not, doubt me thus.” | 

“ Oh, I don’t doubt you, I don’t any longer, | 
love,” softly murmured the lovely being, twi- | 
ning her arm round his neck; “but you: 
know so much, and I so littkh—’’ she could: 
not finish her words, for she found her lips: 
held in captivity. 

“ Say no more, Clari; I ask no charms’ 
sweeter than those that make you already too | 
bewitching. Pray sing tome now, if you’ 
are not too weary, that lille song you were. 
warbling this morning.” 

“ Well, let me have my lips again, and’ 
I will sing, she whispered softly, blushing 
but, oh, you have made my heart beat so.” 

* How, love?” 

“ You should not let me know how you | 
love me when you wish me to sing. Turn: 
away your eyes, Laurine, then I willtry.” | 

She attempted one or two lines, im vain. | 
Her voice was lost in the sweet emotions 
which his tender caresses bad excited. “I 
am sorry I cannot sing to please you, but you | 
see it is impossible. Shall I repeat the lines | 
to you ? and afterwards, perhaps, I can sing | 
them,” ! 

“ Yes, dear, repeat them ; do.” } 

Her voice was very tremulous, but her: 
enunciation very soft and tender, and she. 


OPP AL 
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looked up into his eyes with unutterable | 
thought and feeling while she repeated the | 
lines which foilow: ; 


Come away love, come away ! 
In the fouotaias stars are beaming 
Like the thoughts within thine eye. 
Moonlight on the lake is dreaming; 
Shadows round its borders lie ; 
On the hill 
The sir lies still : 
Gentle love, ch come away ! 


a 


Come away, love, come away ! 
Come where folded flowers are sleeping, 
With their holy thoughts shut in; 
Where the solemn air is weeping 
Tears above a world of sin; 
Where the rose 
Finds sweet repose : 
Gentle love, oh come away! 


- 


Come away, love, come away! 
Where the emile of Ged descendiag, 


> my own heart, dearest. 
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Glorifies the listening air, 
There upon the tarf low bending, 
We will breathe a silent prayer,— 
Thou for me, 
And [for thee, 
Gentle love, oh come away ! 


“ Thank you, Clari. 
where did you find it?” 


Claribel blushed, and faltered alittle; then 
hiding her face on his bosom, answered, “ in 
Now don’t laugh at 
me. 1 know it is very simple, but you love 
me too well to chide me for my foolish fond- 


ness.” 

Chide you, dearest Claribel? I have never 
yet half appreciated you. Isee there is a 
fountain of soul within you I have never 
known before. These gifts of yours must be 
cultivated. Willit not be pleasant for you 
to spend some hours every day in study ?” 

Oh Laurine! with you for my tutor? Ble3s 
you. Iwill gothis momeut and get my 
books.” 

“ Not to-night,” said the delighted hus- 
band, smiling and parting the bright curls 
from her beautifal eyes; “not to-night; 
these bright eyes need sleep and rest: to- 
morrow, shall it not be, love ? ” 

« Just when you will, only let it be soon.” 


Claribel scarcely slept at all that night ; 
but as she rested quietly on her pillow, sweet 
dreams of the future passed through her brain, 
receiving from love and poetry hues all coleur 
de rose, and seeming so real in their beauty 


Whose song is that ? 


} that she almost deemed them prophetic of 


blessedness to come. 


The doubts and ap- 


_prehensions which had haunted her so long, 


and disturbed the serenity of her affections 
with their cold, portending shadows, had 
passed suddenly away, and the sunny beams 


' of ‘unclouded joy shone deeply down into the 
' fountains of her spirit. 


She felt the fluttering wing of a rich ge- 


‘ nius half-poised in those sunbeams, and she 


knew it had strength to soar aloft through 
the boundless heavens; she knew she could 


yet become the companion of her husband’s 


intellect, as she had long been of his heart : 
and that those who had once smiled at her 


ignorance, would yet be pleased to share her 


intercourse. She loved her husband with a 


degree of affection passing into idolatry ; and 
he deserved it all, for he had taken her from 
her rustic home, where she was wasting her 
sweetness among the rude and ignorant peo- 
ple of a vicious neighborhood, and brought 
her into the refinement and elegance of cul- 
tivated socicty, and there he had cherished 
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her tenderly, and loved her in all her simplic- 
ity and untatored intelligence, better than he 
loved aught else on earth. 

When the morning dawned, and the first 
song of the little canary broke the stillness of 


the house, she arose softly from her bed, and | 


hastily executing her simple morning toilet, 
stole down into the library before any of the 
household were awake. It was an elegant 


little apartment, and everything within it was | 


arranged with taste and neatness. She threw 


open the eastern windows, and let in the light | 
The air was warm and | 


of the golden dawn. 
bland. It came froma garden of accaias 
and rose trees, scented with all their sweets, 
and passed into the spirit of the young wife 
with a power to elevate and awaken all the 
rich melodies of her being. 

She took up a book that lay near her. 
was a volume of Mrs. Hemans’ lyrics. She 
had read them a great deal since her mar- 
riage, but had never dared speak of them to 
her husband, lest she should commit some 
error of taste. She knew that she loved them 
to excess, but she did not know that he too 
loved them; and he had so cultivated and so 
exquisite a perception of poetic beauty, she 
feared he would blush at her simple prefer- 
ences. He was not inthe habit of conversing 
with her about books, for he knew that the 
wildwood range of her education had led her 
simply to objects of perception. 
been accustomed to the silent companionship 
of abstract thought, and could, therefore, 
have no taste for other poetry than the mur- 
mur of ruaning brooks, or the hum ot a ro- 
ving bee. 

He thought all this, and though he often, 
very often, felt her deficiencies of mental cul- 
ture, he sedulously avoided any allusion that 
could bring a shade upon her sensitive spirit. 
It did not occur to him, perhaps, that he 
might be her teacher, that he might easily 
win her mind 10 a true and correct apprehen- 
sion of literatare. He had waited for some 
evidences of an inward capability; and she, 
poor girl, though she read and thought and 
felt, dared not speak, lest she should commit 
some blander, or betray her simplicity. He 
had never alluded to the subject in a person- 
al manner, and she supposed he deemed her 
incapable of mental improvement. ‘The ti- 
midity of a love that felt itself wanting the 
links of the mind, though the ties of the 
heart were strong, kept them reserved upon 
ail points in which they felt no assurance 
of ainutual sympathy. 


ject was at last introduced, and she had con- 


axe epi iis cas iio ita minus 
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'fessed all her doubts and fears and wishes, 


It: 


She had not ' 


5 
| 
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she could not have felt a sweeter relief than 
that experienced by her husband when he 
found thatshe had both desires and capacities 
for literary attainments. He knew, he had 
long known, that she had quick and beautiful 
perceptions of things in the material world ; 
that there were fountains of poetry in her 
heart, deep and full of hallowed feelings ; 
that her mind was delicate and high toned-— 
} he could not have loved her had it been oth- 
erwise—but he did not know all that he at 
this time discovered ; he did not know that 
her mind had creative as well as perceptive 
facultics: thatall untaught as her genius 
/was, it could already breathe itself out in 
/music and sweetness. 
He rebuked himself for his leng neglect 
for his unwarranted doubt of her mental ca- 
pacities; and, in atonement he resolved to 
bestow all his leisure hours in assisting and 
revising her studies. He heard her steal 
away from her repose at an early hour, and 
“was impatient to be with her in her new pur- 
suits. Of all things that enchanted him he 
loved best her sweet enthusiasm. It would 
be such a delight to him to witness her flash- 
'ing cheek and glistening eye, to hear the de- 
licious tones of her all expressive voice—ah ! 
he could not stay to anticipate; he was too 
eager to enjoy the reality. 
The door of the library was partly open, 
-and through it came the sweet music of that 
thrilling poem of Mrs. Hemans, “ Genius 
‘singing to Love.” He paused awhile to lis- 
ten. Could it indeed be his own Claribel, 
pouring forth such a flood of soul in the 
simple recital of poetry? Her voice, with 
all its sweet peculiarities of intonation and 
depth, seemed fraught with influences never 
felt before. The music of the mind was here, 
and all the deep, deep heart; it was, indeed, 
in her voice, genius singing to love. 
Her husband passed silently into the apart- 
> ment, and came and stood, unobserved, be- 
hind her chair. Breathless with feeling, his 
/ heart melted with the emotions which she 
‘excited. He waited with folded arms till she 
had finished the poem; then, stooping gently 
over her, he put his arms about her neck and 
‘stopped her hasty exclamation with an im- 
_passioned kiss. 
_ They were happy, entirely happy, in the 


-_—~ 


‘communion of thought and feeling ;g and the 


‘ 


hours passed quickly away, winged with 
sunbeams. ‘That day, and other days, went 


‘by, and Claribel studied, and thought, and 
Deep as was Claribel’s joy when the sub-; wrote, and delighted her husband all he could 


; 
M 
i 
; 
‘ 
' 


desire, with her rapid improvement. But the 


—— 
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cloud came at last. Mr. Seton received a tutor and friend, but provided a pleasant and 
deputation from the American government to} honorable home for an unfriended and desti- 
England. [twas unsolicited, and consequent- ; tute orphan. 
ly unexpected to him. Bat the embassy was All these plans, however, were kept secret 
one of honor and pecuniary consideration, | from her husband. She had formed the fem- 
and, moreover, offered him an advantage he’ inine project to surprise and delight him with 
had long desired—that of becoming acquain- her anticipated improvement. ‘This little 
ted with the people and institutions of Eng- ; scheme was the strength and the joy of her 
land. Only one consideration caused him to } heart in its trials; and every thing fevored 
hesitate,—Claribel could not accompany him. } ts accomplishment. 

But, with the wonted generosity of her na-; The residence of Mrs. Welden was retired 
ture, she entreated him to go. She could | and peaceful almost as a hermit’s cell. The 


make herself happy in his absence by believ- ) old lady had no family, save an only son, a 


et 





ing that good would accrue to him; and ; Jad of eighteen sammers; and her own hab- 

its were peculiarly domestic and unobtrusive. 
: The following letter from Claribel to her hus- 
band will better describe the home she had 
chosen, and some of her methods of whiling 
away the time, than any attempts of our own. 


though she must necessarily suffer man 
anxieties for his sake, and should fee] herself 
lonely and without sympathy while he was 
away, yetall these feelings should be sub- 
dued by the reflection that great blessings 
would be theirs in the end. But she entreated | [t contained all she chose to reveal of her 
Jong, and persuaded much, before she was | daily occupations. 
successful. “My setovep Hussanp.—Here I have 
“« T tell you, dear Laurine, how it shall be. | been rusticating (a necessary operation for 
I will go and live with your aunt Welden till } me to undergo !) for nearly a month, and have 
your return, and will become a little rustic utterly neglected giving youa description of 
again, as when you first knew me; and I} the way we do things at aunt Welden’s re- 
dare say when you return from the court of} nowned establishment. O dear! you have 
her majesty, you will be so wearied with re-! no idea how happy we are. Here we live in 
finement and etiquette, that you will admire! a little white house, which has four rooms on 
iny rural simplicity more than ever. I will the floor, and two chambers. Aunt Welden 
live there with dear, good aunt Welden, and occupies the kitchen and bedroom ; then the 
shali be very happy among the birds and dining room is for us all, and the parlor ex- 
flowers ; and you shall write to me very often clusively for Marion Lee and a certain little 
and—oh, dear Laurine, do say you will go.” } rustic of your acquaintance. ‘And pray 
The tears stood in her beautiful eyes all} who is Marion Lee?’ you will ask. Did 
the while she was pleading with him, but a you not hear me speak of her, shortly before 
sweet smile was “te her lips, and a plain-} you left, as a very interesting young lady ? 
tive tendernesss in her voice; and the more? Lest you may have forgotten, let me give you 
she entreated him to heed his own interests! a short sketch. She is one year older than 
more than her companionship, the more re- your Clari, a venerable maiden of eighteen, 
Juctant he felt to part from her. But he did} and an orphan. She was educated at con-. 
go at last, and she retired to the habitation of} siderable expense, and from her infancy to 
an old aunt of his, some distance back in the} womanhood has been accustomed to the lux- 
country, and prepared to make hersclf con-; uries of wealth, and the elegancies of culti- 
tented during the term of his legation. vated society. But one of those mysterious 
There was a firm resolve in her heart, in-' dispensations of Providence, such as raised 
stead of yielding to vain regrets and idle} me from poverty and utter ignorance to be 
despondency, to make this period of her life ‘the wife df Laurine Seton, Esq., the gifted, 
useful to hersful, and, in the end, gratifying’ elegant, accomplished Laurine Seton, has 
to him for whom alone she lived, and felt,! brought her down to destitution, to toil for 
and prayed so much. She {had her books) her daily bread. I loved her, Laurine, and 
conveyed to her rustic residence ; and, for a; [ felt what a comfort and consolation her so- 
companion and assistaat in her studies, she } ciety would be to me while you were far 
took with her a young lady to whom she had | away. So, partly to relieve her from want, 
recently become fondly attached, and who! and partly to be a companion for myself, I 
had met with misfortunes, which left her de- prevailed on her to share my hermitage. O, 
pence upon her own exertions for a liveli-} she is a sweet girl, this dear Marion of mine. 
r) 














od. By this means, Claribel not only se-} She partly realizes my idea of an angel. Her 
| form is slight and graceful, her motions ex- 


cured for herself a gentle and affectionate 
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ceedingly animated, her limbs moulded to 
perfect symmetry, and, pervading all, there is 
a certain spirituality, which makes you feel 

ourself in holy presence. Her face, too, is 
beautiful. I cannot describe her classically, 
but I can tell you she has very large, clear 
eyes, of a celestial blue, and hair floating 
about her temples like sunbeams. Her voice 
too, is low and soft, and she sings like a rob- 
in. Butall her outward charms are lost in 
the fascinations of her sweet temper and lov- 
ing heart. O, Laurine! I know you would 
love her. Are you not glad I have found so 
gentle and affectionate a friend ? 

“ Well, Marion and I have delightful ram- 
bles in the woodlands, and over the hil!s.— 
We have formed acquaintance with all the 
squirrels and woodpeckers that are to be 
found ; and even the flowers seem to,recog- 
nize us, and to smile at our approach. Some- 
times, to vary our amusements, and to doa 
little kindness to our fellow-creatures, we vis- 
it the dwellings of the poor and the sick, and 
aid them as they may need. Sometimes, too, 
Marion and I havea fine frolic with aunt 
Welden over the churn. It is a famous ex- 
ercise ; and aunt Welden does us the compli- 
ment to say that her butter is never so sweet 
as when she has the assistance of two sweet 
gitls of her household. 

“ You ask me if I write poetry nowadays. 
Poetry, forsooth! Now you didn’t mean to 


| at your dear little home, and I am there at 
your side, we will renew those pleasant 
dreams,—will we not love ? 
‘It is now two months since you left me; 
‘in ten more you will return. Dear, dear Lau- 
rine, you will make those long months happy 
; to me by frequent letters,—will you not ?— 
; And, if you iove me, guard your own — 
| [ have a thousand fears for you; but I trust 
in Heaven. Thanks, ten thousand thanks, 
for the precious faith you taughtme. It is 
: my strength and my joy in all trials; and it 
will sustain me when every thing else is 
gone,—even, Laurine, your own idolized 
self. 

“Tt is a beautiful evening, dearest ; would 
you were here to walk with me. We would 
wander along the banks of the litle murmur- 
ing brook, where the moonbeams are gilding 
the waves, and you should talk to me sweet- 
ly,as you used to do, of love, and heaven, 
and all celesiial things. Marion has just en- 
tered the room and gently entreated me to 
ramble with her. I cannot deny the dear 
girl, and so will close this poor letter with a 
! promise soon to send a ionger and better one, 
} Dearest Laurine, I remain, as ever your 
| own CLARIBEL.” 
| ‘Time passed onward, and the young wife 
! progressed rapidly in her studies. Not all 
‘the warnings and entreaties of Marion could 
‘wile her a day from her books; nay, nor 

Her cheek grew pale, and 

















laugh at me, did you? No, Laurine; my | scarcely an hour. 

foolish rhyming habit is getting cured in your ; her form shadowy ; yet every day found her 
absence, and | am returning to the plain prose ) more ardently devoted to literature. | Neither 
of ordinary chitchat. Marion and I are great ; did she neglect the lighter accomplishments. 
chatterboxes; and sometimes I get a little be- | A very few lessons made her mistress of the 
yond the ‘land of prose,’ when talking to her | piano; and daily practice gave a finish and 
of you. She is a little fountain of poetry her- ; delicate spirit to her performance rarely ex- 
self; and, if ever she gets in love, she will ; celled even by professors. 

out-poetize Sappho. Pray, am [ not becom- Poetry was her favorite study. The works 
ing very classic? J half fancy, my love, that , of the great masters became familiar to her 
Isee a shade creeping over your brow, and ; as household words. Her exceedingly reten- 
hear you murmur, ‘How can Claribel write tive memory enabled her with very little care 
so gaily while am away?’ Dear Laurine! | to repeat a thousand beautiful passages, even 
the tears are stealing down my cheeks all the | after long intervals; and characters and 
while | am writing to you; but at the same } scenes were embodied in her imagination 
time, the employment exhilerates my spirits, ) with a striking individuality and life-like dis- 
and makes me wild with joy. tinctness. 

“‘ Do not forget me dearest, among the ma- Marion marveled at her powers. Man y 
ny beautiful and accomplished ladies you meet ; years of study under the most finished mas- 
in London. When you return, you shall | ters had not led her farther into the fields of 
teach me to know what they know, and doas | science and literature, than a few months had 
they do. What a sweet little plan we had sufficed to do with Claribel. But Claribel 
formed just before you were called away !—; was gifted by nature with the most acute per- 
How much I was going to learn, and how. ceptive faculties, and knowledge came to her 
proud you were going tobe of my accom-| almost by inspiration. Like Mirinda, she 
plishments! Those bright visions have all} had ‘a good will to it;” and this made the 
passed away; but when you are once more’ most intense application easy and pleasant. 


‘ 
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When winter came, with his storms and | men of rusticity into associations with the 
gloom, and laid waste the woodlands and vul- | educated and refined, with whom he mingled. 
leys, Claribel grew weary of her unbroken | He contrasted her with Marion Lee, who, 
seclusion, and, accompanied by Marion, her | though somewhat less beautiful, yet pretty, 
inseparable friend, removed to New-York.— ' exceedingly, was eminently accomplished in 
Her principal object, however, was to avail; all intellectual graces. He contrasted her 
herself of the assistance of instruction Ma-/ with Marion Lee; but was he an impartial 
rion was not qualified to give. | judge ? Claribel, willing as she ever was to 
About a month after their arrival in the | be depreciated, or rather to have those she 
city, a young gentleman called to deliver loved, commended above her, would have an- 
Claribel a letter from her husband. 1t con-) swered, with a roguish smile, “ No.” 
tained intelligence of great interest to her.—;{ When Claribel first proposed to Marion to 
We will look over her shoulder while she | be her companion to England, she acceded to 
reads. 'the request with gratitude and pleasure.— 
My pear Crariner.—The embassy with | Bat ina few weeks she began to grow res- 
which I am charged is delivered, but not ac- | tive when the subject was discussed, and at 
cepted ; and circumstances which I cannot | last made known her determination to re- 
explain here will retard the accomplishment > main behind. In vain Claribel besought her 
of my business at least six months. But my | reasons. She would only blush and turn away 
love, we must not be thus long separated. J /to hide her tears. But her friend was not 
have made arrangements with the bearer of } quite blind. She determined to consult Mr, 
this letter—Willis Farley, an old collere! Farley. At his next visit, which was not 
friend of mine, and a noble fellow too,-—I have | long deferred, when Marion was absent from 
made arrangements with him to bring you to | the room, she introduced the subject. 
me on his return next April. That will be * So it seems, Mr. Farley, that lam to go 
even better than to come home to you; for! to England unattended by my friend.” 
now we can see England together. “Perhaps Willis started and blushed. “ Howso, Mrs. 
you can prevail on your little friend Marion } Seton 2?” 
to be your companion. At all events, be sure «“ She refuses to accompany me ; and my 
that she is provided with a situation suited to) most urgent solicitations avail nothing. I 
her merits; and when we are once more estab- | never knew Marion obstinate before.” 
lished in our own dear home, she shall make; “ Does she assign no reasons ?” 
a flower in our family wreath. Mr. Farley « Her only answer is a blush or a tear, and 
will inform you of the arrangements I have a shake of the head. { wish you would en- 
made for you; and I trast, my precious one, | deavor to change her determination. [should 
that no obstacles will keep you from me. The! indeed be very grateful. I am sure you would 
ladies of my acquaintance in London, often ; be successful.” 
ask me concerning my wife. You will ad-; Willis looked at her earnestly. There 
mire many of them exceeding y.—But Far- | was an arch smile playing about her mouth ; 
ley waits. I can only say, come, and God > but truth and sincerity were also there. He 
bless you ! Lavrine Seron.” = blushed a little. 
Olaribel's joy was greater than we can ex-| “I wish Talso were sure. Where is Ma- 
press. She laughed and wept alternately rion? May I goto her?” 
over the letter, and even forgot her studies! ‘I think you will find her in the library. 
in the wildness of her emotions. But, she Yes, go to her; persuade her; I know you 
forgot them not long ; fer the anticipation of can.” 
shortly meeting her husband, and being in-| “Thank you my dear Mrs. Seton. I can- 
troduced by him into the higher circles of | not be so sanguine, though you have inspired 
London society, was a new incitement to | a hope.” 
make herself worthy of her station. He opened the door into the library. Ma- 
Yet never wasa secret more sedulously rion sat with her face buried in her hand.— 
kept than hers. Even Willis Farley, who | Tears were trickling through her smal! white 
became a frequent visitor during the winter, | fingers. Willis hesitated a moment. In an- 
knew her only in her character of untutored | other moment, he wasat her side. One little 
simplicity. He was pleased with her win- hand lay idly io her lap. He ventured to 
ning grace, and impressed with her beauty; } make it a prisoner. It was patient in Its cap- 
but sometimes he could not but feel there} tivity, and he pressed it to his heart. 
must be many mortifications in reserve for his’ “ Marion,” he murmured gently, “ dear 
friend Seton, in bringing such a little speci-' Marion.” She did not-speak, but trembled 
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like anaspen, “ Dearest, best beloved! will little fluttering about his heart when he saw 


you not speak to me?” The tears streamed 
more freely down her cheeks, and, sobbing 
painfully, she hid ber face upon his bosom.— 


He asked her no more—what lover would? 


but, clasping his arms about her, breathed in 


of love. 
Claribel awaited the determination of the 
conference with a light heart. She loved 


, graces. 
- a . i 
her ear his first, deep, fervent, subduing words | 


her friend’s happiness almost as much as her | 


own. 


for nearly an hour after Willis had left her. 
When she did return, one glance at her trans- 


was well. It was radiant with joy and grat- 
itude. ‘There was a tremulousness in her 


Indeed it made a part of her own.— 
Marion did not return to the drawing-room | 


side, in hope to be of assistance. 


the obvious admiration she excited, and a half 
sigh escaped his lips, when he remembered 
how little qualified she was to retain Bi Ae | 
more than that excited by her native gilts an 
He would willingly have excused 

imself from attendance at this soiree, but as 
h was intended for an express honor to him- 
itelf and lady, he could find no plausible apo- 
sory for absence. 

His heart sunk, when he saw Lady D. 
draw up her chair and open a conversation 
with his wife. He removed his seat to her 
Claribel 


; looked up at him, and smiled alittle roguish- 
parent countenance assured Claribel that all : 


las an assistance. 


voice, too, when she spoke, which revealed | 


the sweet agitation of her heart. 
forebore to disturb her silent consciousness 
by a word or look. 
taught her how sweet it is to lock some joys 
entirely within one’s own bosom. 


Claribel | 


: bel questions about American authors,—their 


Her own experience had ' 


lowing morning, however, when they were | 


standing together in a little alcove filled witb | 


rare plants, Marion suddenly inquired, “what 
will become of our flowers, Claribel, while 
we are in England 2” 


“ We !” exclaimed Claribel, laughing, and | rature. 


“ Ah, Marion! I fear 
We in Eng- 


shaking her head. 
you are becoming sadly fickle. 
land ! 
care of the plants; I, alone, am to accompa- 
ny Mr. Farley.” 

There was a brilliant coterie of wits and 
geniuses assembled one evening at Lady D.’s 
in London. 
lar ladies in the metropolis, and a great pat- 
roness of literature. Her house was the re- 
sort of the greatand gifted, and on this even- 


lect them in honor of a favorite friend,—Lau- 
rine Seton, and his beautiful wife. Many of 
the most lovely women of the city were there, 


and the young American bride was expected | 


with no little interest. At length the door 


was thrown open, and Mr. Seton and lady, | 


and Mr. Farley and lady were announced. 
Lady D. rose to welcome them. Claribel 
came forward leaning on her husband’s arm, 
and looking very, very beautiful. She was 
dressed with elegant simplicity, and there 
was a winning and indescribable grace in her 
mien and manners which was as new as it 
was enchanting. She returned the saluta- 


ly. He did ngt comprehend the smile, bat he 
soon found that his presence was not needed 
He became a silent audi- 
tor. Lady D. commenced by asking Clari- 
characters and habits of life. Claribel an- 
swered satisfactorily, and ventured some very 


/ sweet and appropriate remarks upon the tri- 


The fol- 


als and discouragements attendant upon au- 
thorship in a new country, like America, and 
of the many temptations and allurements 
which the offices and partizanships of a dem- 


/ ocratic government were continually offering 
to wile them from the thankless toils of lite- 


No, dear, you are to stay and take. 


—— 


She was one of the most popu- | 


From authors, they passed naturally to 
their productions, with which Claribel discov- 
ered herself familiar, and instituted some very 
striking comparisons between the works of 
her countrymen and those of British authors. 
From American literature they gracefully 
and unwittingly entered the domains of the 
old world, pausing not with Scott, and By- 


ron, and Wordsworth, but crossing the chan- 
nel to France, and from thence passing into 


, 1 ; the land of Goethe and Schiller. 
ing she had given a party with a view to col- 


Whatever subject they touched upon, Clar- 


' ibel expressed herself modestly and graceful- 


ly. There was no display, no visible con- 
sciousness of success; but her sweet percep- 
tions and peculiar eloquence were apprecia- 
ted, and: silently admired. The gentlemen 
were not slow to estimate her accomplish- 


;ments. They gradually joined in the conver- 


tions of the company with ease and modesty, | 


and surprised ber husband by her dignified 
assurance and self-possession. 


There was a | 


sation, till Claribel found herself surrounded 
by many of the most remarkable men of the 
day, all admiring her attainments. Marion, 


too, received a share of admiration, though 
_she had less of genius to fascinate. She was 
_ less enthusiastic, and less easily excited ; but 
beneath a very quiet exterior, as is usually 
the case, were buried fountains of deep and 
fervent feeling. 

Claribel was in conversation with M——. 
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He made some remark which he ee ‘one moment’s mortification. I care for no 
to verify by an Italian quotation. Her hus-; approval save for your gratification.” 
band’s surprise must be imagined when he; “ Dearest,” he replied, “ I donot yet half 
heard her refuting the sentiment hidden from ; know you. [tremble to find how greatly 
himself by a language to which he possessed | you now excel all my fondest dreams of what 
no key. And directly afterwards she was’ [I dared to hope you might be. To think of 
uoting Madame De Stael in the original.— | my little ‘rustic wife’ becoming the star of 
e understood, now, the little ruse she had : London!” 
been playing, and was deepiy affected by this 
expressive token of her love. He longed to} 
be near to her once more, and to whisper his | Dear Mr. Hizprera:—I send you the first 
gratitude in her ear. of a series of letters which I propose writing 


Towards the last hours of the eveninga for the Gem, if you think they will be in- 


call'was made for music. Claribel had an teresting to your readers. You may rely on 
early invitation from many voices, but dis- | 


trasting the composure of her nerves after so | their truthfulness. Mr. Stuart, the relator, 
much unusual excitement as she had recent- | is still living, and gives his consent to their 
ly experienced, she earnestly declined. But? publication. W. A. B. 
entreaties were renewed, and, after stoning | 

awhile to a variety of skillful performers, she STORIES OF A HUNTER. 
suffered herself to be led to the piano. The | ousted 

first piece she attempted was by a celebrated } BY WASHINGTON A. BACON. 


composer then present; and when she had } 
finished it, he came to her, with sparkling ‘he American hunter is exposed, was given me not 


eyes, and assured her that he felt himself; long since by a most respectable gentleman, residing 


exceedingly indebted ; for never before had || te el 1 f 
he heard one of his own productions expres- ; 7 ‘his city, by the name of Stuart. The same man, 
sed with so perfect an individuality of melody, , >Y the by. who, as a partner of John Jacob Astor, 


so to speak, as that she had honored by her. made the first settlement at the mouth of the Colum- 
performance. Other voices applauded, bat ‘bia River in 1810. Mr. Stuart is a Scotchman by 
she heard them not; she heard only a low | birth, but came to America when young, and enga- 
sich, breathed by one who stood at her side. ged in the lucrative but hazardous business of the 
She looked up and encountered a flood of Sur trade, which, during a period of more than forty 
tenderness from eyes whose light was the sun- | years, he successfully prosecuted on the Rocky Moun- 
shine of her soul. She attempted to resign } tains, Hudson’s Bay, and coast of Labrador. ‘At 
her seat, but, “ One more, one more, Mrs.., this latter place, in the fall of the year 1796,” says 
Seton,” from many lips, withheld her. Mr. S., ** I was engaged in taking Seals, as they 

She hesitated a few moments, and then; coasted their way along down from Greenland to 
touching the keys very plaintively, she burst ; more genial climes. Unfortunately for me and my 
into a wild and tender melody that brought | men, the place where we made our first location, and 
tears to every eye. It was exquisitely sim- | deposited our stores, was about twenty miles from 
ple, and new to every ear. No voice broke | where we found the fish most abundant, and, winter 


‘ 


the silence for more than a minute after she | setting in, we were obliged to transport our provisions 
had ceased. The composer at last spoke :— | gorosg the country on sledges, drawn by dogs, accom- 
“ Pray tell so Mrs. Seton, the author of that panied by men on snow shoes. On one occasion, as 
sweet thing. /a party was traveling the distance between these 


” = 
“ And of the words, of the words!” ex ' two places, one of my men was tempted to wander a 


; 


ya Sub sities, @ pose tal ey ses , little from the usual route in search of a partridge, 


can,” gently interrupted Marion. “ Could. when, a terrible snow storm coming on, he was una- 


: . ble to find his way into camp, and lay out over night. 

evils ma anther partes, snything oY It was dark before any uneasiness was felt for our 
very one looked gratified. Laurine was | comrade, and then it was too late to attempt his ree- 

too happy to speak, but as he led her away | °¥ In the ‘morning I sent out men in every diree- 
from the piano, a silent pressure of the hand ; tioa, and after an hour’s search, he was found lying 
told her how deeply he was affected. Lau-; in a drift of snow, with his faithful dog beside him. 
rine, forgive me,” she whispered. “I have ; He was brought into the camp, and his limbs put in 
intended no triumph, but I am happy if aj} tabs of cold water, and everything done for his 
year’s assiduous application has spared you ‘comfort in our power; but in a day or two his feet 
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The following account of the hardships to which 
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and legs ie to turn biack, and iI felt sure ne un- | oe ail ree me of the other shilling.” 


less amputation was resorted to he must die. Icom-' « F{[o would be a wretc h, and deserve to be 
municated my opinion to him, and he begged me to | hanged.” Well, this is just your case. 


chop his legs off, if it would relieve his pain, or save _, 
his life. Possessing no knowledge of surgery, and God has freely given you six days of the 


having no instruments, it was no easy matter to take week, and now you are robbing him of the 
off a pair of legs froma man. But the urgency of , seventh.” 

the case nerved my hand for the occasion, and having $$ nnn 

taken the mainspring from my watch, J soonconstruc § It is perfectly soul-sickening and abhorrent 
ted a fine saw, and with it, and a common hunter’ = to all the better feelings of our nature, to wit- 
halle, T eean Hast heme aye OF aBove the tance. 2) ces s0 much petty scandal as is rife in ma- 


then seared the stumps with a hot iron to prevent the 

less Of blodd, and long tefere spring, poor Antéiec | 2Y of our country villages. : Judging from 
was crawling about the hut. Suffice it tosay, he @ppearances, one would think that, many 
entirely recovered, minus his legs, and is still living / make their chief amount of happiness to con- 
in Quebec. A few years since he sent mea beauti- sist in slandering their neighbors—in rela- 
ful cask, the workmanship of his own hands, (having 
learned the coopers trade), accompanied by a letter, 
which informed me, that although he had lost his 
legs, his heart was in the right place. 


ting things which can in no way benefit them- 
selves, but which seriously injure the reputa- 
tion of others. We beg all such to remem- 








Detroit, March 22nd, 1849. ber that “Slander is the foulest whelp of 
——Si —— sin,” and that their worse than folly will re- 
THE SABBATH. coil with ten-fold severity upon their own 
“ Hail hallowed ay. that binds a yoke on vice, heads. ae args 5 ie 
Gives rest from toil, proclaims God’s holy truth, 


Blesses the family, secures the state, 
Prospers communities, exalteth nations, [ven” | Gi ‘ ‘ 
Pours life and light on earth, and points the way to hea- | Our professed politicians, and see the issue of 


Speaking of the Sabbath, that great man, their exertions, how poor do we find their 
Sir Matthew Hale, says—“ I have found, by  Teward for all their anxieties and sacrifices ! 
long and sound experience, that the due ob- How short is their career! begun in deceit— 
servance of this day and its duties, has been ended in disgrace. Where shall we point 
of singular comfort and advantage to me. : ‘out the citizen, who, having gained the favor 
The holy observance of this day has ever had} of his countrymen, can retain it to the end of 
joined to it a blessing on the rest of my time, ; his life? Some shoal, or quicksand, or rock, 
and the week so begun has been blessed and, destroys him at once ; his popularity, his tal- 
prosperous tome. On the other hand, when | ents, even his true patriotism, contend in 
I have been negligent of the duties of this vain against the desire of change. 
day, the rest of the week has been unsuccess- | 
ful and unhappy to my secular employmets, : The celebrated Dr. Howe said, that out- 
so that I could easily make.an estimate of my ward gestures and decent behavior were 
successes the week following, by the manner | ; things very fit and reasonable, being all the 
of my passing this day; and this I do not | body could do; but that inward sincerity 
state lightly or inconsiderately, but upon long | ‘alone could render them acceptable. Much 
and careful observation and experience.” less, said he, does religion consist in dismal 

Said a certain gentleman who was reason- | looks and sour faces, which only show that it 
ing with a Sabbath breaker, “ Suppose I had | is unpalatable to those who make them. 
been at work and earned seven shillings ; and | 
suppose [ met a man in need and gave him; The morning of life is the season in which 
six of them; what would you say to that? : we may hope to struggle with and overcome 
“ Why, that you were very kind, and the’ adversity. Despair seldom visits the smooth 
man ought to be very thankful.” “ Well, forehead, or sits upon the yet unwrinkled 


suppose he should turn round and knock me! skin. 
17 
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If we but cast a glance at a majority of 
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ST. PAUL'S CHURCH, N. Y. | 
This is one of the finest edifices of the kind | 
in the United States. Itis situated in Broad- 
way, New York City, south of the City Hall, 
and opposite Chatham street ; and, with the 
cemetery adjoining, occupies the whole of the 
square, fronting on Broadway, being four 
hundred feet by one hundred and eight. The 
square is enclosed by a substantial brick wall. 
The other streets bounding the square are 
Vesey, Fulton, and Church, facing Broad- 
way; but separated from the street by a. 
handsome iron railing, is a portico of the’ 
Tonic order, consisting of four fluted pillars of 
brown stone, supporting a pediment, with a 
niche in the centre, containing a statue of St. 
Paul. Beneath the portico, and under a large | 
window, is a beautiful marble monument, 
erected by Congress, to the memory of Gen. 
Montgomery, who was killed at the storming . 
of Quebec, 1 in 1775. 
The spire of this church is one of the, 
noblest ornaments of the city; and is, with | 
the entire building, justly esteemed one of 
the best specimens of architecture in the | 
country. 
house, to the height of two hundred and 
thirty-four feet. Above the tower, which is 
one hundred feet high, rises a quadrangular 
section of Jonic order, with appropriate col- 
umns, pilasters and pediments ; the two next 
stories are octangular, of the Corinthian and 
composite orders, supported by columns at the | 
angles ; the whole is crowned with a lofty 
spire and gilt vane. The church is ninety 


— 


feet by seventy, and was built in 1765. The | j, misery to the thrifty and industrious. 


interior is finished in the Corinthian style, 
with columns supporting an arched ceiling ; 
and the pulpit and altar are appropriate to the 
rest of the interior. ! 





The remarks of friends, the qyizzing of 
acquaintances, the reports’of the world, oreat- 
ly accelerate matters when there already ex- 
ists a real preference, though they often com- | 
pletely nip a slight one in its bud. There is 
a particular moment at which they fan the: 
flame, and a previous one at which they blow | 
it out. 





The Knickbocker says that the difference 
between a doctor and a lawyer is simply this : 
send for a doctor to bleed you, he will take} 
out several ounces, and charge you five: 
dollars; send for a lawyer, he will bleed you | 
freely, and charge you nothing for it. 


~~ 


MOUNTAIN 


‘told him to go to 


 trophe. 


: sally dreaded. 


: themselves, but they hate to see work done, 
‘less and inactive as they are. 


are your loungers, who delight in hanging 


, terrupt business. 


' footstep 





GEM. 


LAZY PEOPLE. 

Thanks to Heaven and our ancestors, and 
to all others who had any part in making us 
what we are, that we do not happen to be la- 
zy. ‘Tdleness*is the devil’s workshop,” says 
an old proverb; and who will deny that la- 
ziness has been the parent of most of the 
sins committed since the morning of creation? 


, Eve was in a lazy fit at the time Satan temp- 


ted her; if Adam had kept her busy, she 
would have kept out of mischief, and we 
should all have been as inaocent and as hap- 


py as young lambkins. If the antedeluvians 


‘had commenced building arks, when Noah 
‘preached to them, they might all have been 
‘saved ; 


but they were too lazy to work, and 
with his old ark, there 





‘would not be much of a shower; so they 


were drowned in the great aquacious catas- 
The Egyptians would not let the 


; Israelites go, because they were too lazy to 
It rises from the west end of the r ; ) 


make their own bricks, and wished to compel 
the Hebrews to do that work for them. The 


}consequences are well known; they were 


plagued grievously, and afterwards drowned 
in the Red Sea. Lazy people, now-a-days, 
are constantly plagued, besides being an ev- 
erlasting plague to others. 
a creeping, 


The sight of a 
listless, indolent man or woman, 
Peo- 
ple of this class are without friends, they are 
abhorred by their own relations and univer- 
They not only hate to work 


and would fain have the whole world as use- 


Of this kind 


about stores, taverns, workshops, printing- 
offices, and every place where they can in- 
Had we, as Homer expres- 
ses it, 
‘A hundred mouths, a thousand tongues, 
A throat of brass and adamantine lungs,” 


we could scarcely find time and ‘strength to 


‘ execrate such characters. 





Vice and laziness have every where their 
votaries, and the vestiges of the “ shabby 
” are to be met with in all places. 
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THE EVENING STAR. 


BY REV. MR. CASSELS. 








Sweet Star of Eve! that far o'er hil ane dale 
Spark lest as diamond on the head of night, 
The twilight vigils, kept with ray so pale, 
I now invoke! Attend, thou Zentle light! 


What art thou ? say—an empty ball of flame, 
Fixed in mid ether, by the hand of God? 

Or some kind spirit of a loftier name, 
Guarding in love our earthly frail abode 7 


Thou art a sister world—the home, perchance, 
Of wisdom, thought and strong intelligence ; 

Phitasophy's school, that in thy nightly dance, 
‘The works surveyest of God's omnipotence. 


But art thou too the home of love? On thee, 
As here, do wedded hearts in joy unite 7? 
And parents view, around their happy knee, 
Sweet children grow—love’s purest, best delight! 


And hast thou, star, upon thy peaceful breast, 
One temple, holy to the name of God ? 

Do pious hearts oft find in Him their rest ; 
Oft sing his praise, oft visit his abode ? 


Hast thou the taint of sin? Did fed'ral deed 
Transmit the foul contagion to the race, 

And sin im puted, corrupt the holy seed 
Which God had planted on thy shining face ? 


K nowest thou redemption? Has th’ blood of One 
Beloved of God, been ever shed for thee 7? 

Or isitearth, our guilty earth alone, *. 

That God allows such wondrous grace to see 7? 


Hast thou wars, famines, wasting pestilence ? 

Do blood-stained warriors tread thy sky-built soil 7 
And stern death, in dark and gloomy silence, 

Tread down thy living as his rightful spoil ? 


Do widows weep on thee, and orphans roam 
Unblessed, thy dreary wastes ? Hast thou the poor, 

The sick, the maimed, and those who find no home 
But in the grave, where they shall weep no more. 


Sweet star of eve! Oh give, oh give reply ; 
Mend forth some messenger, and tell to earth, 

A sister world, thy state, and reasons why ; 
Tel! us thy history, God has told thy birth, 


But no—there thou hangest, and wilt hang, 
Peaceful and still, as when the hand of God 

First fixed thy crown, and nature loudly sang 
Man’s blissful being, and his first abode. 


Nations arise and fall—man raves, is still, 

But thou, somposed on high, beholdest all ; 
Nor sufferest a frown thy face to fill, 

Nor sorrow’s tear from thy bright eye to fall. 


Shine on, thou gem of night—to me thou art 
Of hepe the emblem; that when our sun is set, 
And life its evening draws around the heart, 
Still shines, never, never, again to set, 





The Revolutionary journals, letters, spee~ 


ches, writings, biography, etc., of John Ad- 


ams, will soon be put to press in Boston, in 
ten octavo volumes. The work will be 


edited by Charles F. Adams, son of the late 
John Quincy Adams. 
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MARRIAGE MARKET. 


| Whatever may or may not be the advanta- 
‘ges of a trip to California as a matter of 
/ money, there can be no doubt that the “ dig- 
gins ” are the places for matrimony. The 
‘metal of the Sacramento was not intended, 
‘like the undaunted mettle of Mrs. Macbeth, 
: for “ nothing but males.” Good wives, which 
that distinguished monarch Solomon assures 
us are more precious than rubies, are much 
wanted in the auriferous regions; and we 
| highly approve the enterprise and senti- 
;mentof a fair Louisianian, who embodies 
her views upon the subject in the following 
refrain : 


** I’m off for California, ho! 
Where the goldea river flows; 
There are twenty dozen husbands there, 


) 
‘ 
5 
) 
j 


For every girl that goes! 


Then come along Sally, and come along Jane, 
We’ll be company on the way, 
| Till we get where those husbands are, 

At the San Francisco Bay! ”’ 


In reply to this rhyming challenge, the 
Boston Times declares that not only Jane 
-and Sally, but multitudes of other “ likely 
Yankee girls,” would be glad to emigrate to 
the gold region, but are too poor to encounter 
, the expense, and calls upon the truly liberal 
to ‘* promote great public interests’ by ma- 
_ king “ donations to aid in supplying Califor- 
nia colonists with the means of rapidly ex- 
‘tending the Anglo Saxon race in the lands on 
the Pacific.” Who will assist in the philan- 
: thropic object ? 


‘* The world was void, the garden was a wild, 
And man, the hermit, sighed till woman smiled."’ 


| P. S. The ship Angeligue—what an ap- 
{ propriate name !—has been chartered to carry 
{out the * California Association of American 
; Women,” matronized by Mrs. Farnham. 
The Angelique was advertised to start on or 
-about the 15th of last month. Prosperous 
‘gales to the self-sacrificing exiles! They 
will be “ received with open arms” by the 


' wifeless gold diggers. 


; 





Waar Gorn witt no.—The finding of the 
‘ gold treasures of California is of more im- 
portance than any previous event for three 
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hundred years. The prosperity of Queen! New life seems coursing through each vein, 


Elizabeth's reign was mainly owing to the | 
stimulus given to commerce by the precious 
metals. But the field now to be acted upon 
is as least fifty times greater than during that 
period. Within five years there will bea 
railroad from the Atlantic Ocean, across the 
great American continent, through the gold 
regions, to the Bay of San Francisco, said 


‘ 
{ 


and the heart at its every bounding pulsation 
thrills with ecstatic joy. 

Spring has been fancifully personified as a 
maiden—gleeful, though strangely wayward 
in her moods. Truly is she a creature of 
impulse, and possessed of the fickle and ever- 


to be the finest harbor in the world. The ©haoging characteristics of the fairer sex. 
people of New: York and San Francisco wili Now she enchants us with the sunniest of 


then communicate by telegraph in a few min- | her smiles ; now she hides her face beneath 
utes, and the mails will be taken to Canton 4 cloud’s dark pall, and there fall bright 


on the one side in fcurteen days, and to Lon- | liquid t th h 
don on the other in nine days; so that intel- | '1"'® "©ars—tnen, ere we can question the 


ligence may be conveyed from the one end | cause of her weeping, she thrills our heart 
to the other in the short period of twenty-’ with glances more roguishly smiling than 
three days. This will be witnessed under } before. 


five years.—English Paper. ! More truly a harbinger of that “ good time 


| a-coming,” is Spring, than aught which poet 
A REVERIE. ‘ever foretold or politician promised. As the 
dan } invalid, the student, and the man of business 
F Meets ‘immured in office or counting room, open 
It is morn. For an hourI have sat gazing their windows to let the warm, balmy breath 
out upon the gemmed heaven, watching the of Spring play upon their wan cheeks and 
stars, as, absorbed in the superior light of care-worn brows, they feel that life is still 
the coming day, they have one by one faded ; desirable—still worth living and laboring for, 
from my view. The eastern horizon, now! —and they are awakened to new life, new 
blushing as rosily as the timid maiden when’ hopes and new exertions. Moreover, this is 
first she receives the kiss of love, betokens | the season of “ seed-time,”’ and as the hus- 
the near approach of the day-god, while the bandman scatters the shining grain upon the 
feathered songsters join their notes of melo~; prepared furrow, he calls to mind the immu- 
dious harmony.to welcome his advent. Lo!) tability of that promise which guarantees to 
he comes. His rising beams, mirrored by hima “ harvest ” also, and his heart leaps 
a fleecy cloud with one light fold daintily | for joy as, in anticipation, he pictures the 
resting on Moose Hillock’s crest, are first | multitude of golden sheaves safely gath- 
thrown upon the placid bosom of the Connec- ered in his garner-house long ere the frosts of 
ticut, whose waters now seem like a sea of | autumn prevail and the storm-king reigns. 
molten gold ; soon his outer disk, just peering | The luxuriant herbage, springing up in 
above the hills, attracts the gaze ; and anon | meadows and on uplands, proclaim the vivi- 
he reveals himself in all his glory—flooding , fying and creative powers of the spring-\ime, 
hill and vale with golden rays of light. ‘and the modest little flowerets, blooming in 
What a lovely morning is this! Nature is; each sunny field about us, seem to whisper 
awaking from her long slumber in the cold, | in Flora’s own beautiful language : “We, 
icy embrace of Winter, and, beneath the re- , 100, have come to sport awhile in Spring’s 
viving and tender caresses of young Spring, | 84Y smile, and glad the hearts of her vo- 
will soon blush all bloomingly beautiful—soon | taries by our beauty and our incense.” 
will be as lovely and as smiling as the bride, ‘There is, likewise, much of poetry con- 
robed for her bridal. Ob, how the full heart) nected with the very thought of Spring, and 
gushes forth in thankfulness to God for the | poets have sung sweetly in her praise. Some 
beauties and blessings of the spring-time!, of the most brilliant compositions in our lan- 
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guage have been descriptions of, and invoca- 
tions to, this lovely season. The very air'is 
freighted with poesy ; and as the warm south 
breeze kisses our cheeks, in measured num- 


bers the voice of the spring-time seemeth to 
carol thus: 


**L come! I come! from the flowery South 
With the voice of song and the shout of mirth; 
} have wandered far, | have wandered long, 
The valleys and hills of the South among; 

On woodland and glen, on mountain and moor, 
I have smiled as I smiled in days of yore; 

In emerald green I have decked them forth, 
And I tarned again to my home in the North. 


I have roved afar through the storied East, 

And held on her hills my solemn feast; 

Through her cypress groves my voice was heard, 
In the music sweet of my favorite bird; 

Each plaig I bave clothed in sunlight warm, 
And slumbered in peace ’neath the desert palm; 
A garment of light to the seal gave, 

And melody soft to each rushing wave. 


O’er the Isles which gem the A.gean sea, 

I sported and flew with frolicksome glee; 

*Roand the ruins grey of the olden time, 

Bright garlands I hung of the creeping vine: 

Ah, little they thought, who slumber beneath, 
That the warrior’s plume and the victor’s wreath, 


Woold fade like the blossoms that spring-time brings} 


"Round the cotter’s grave, and the tomb of kings. 


O’er Marathon grey I walked in my pride, 

And smiled o’er the plain where the brave bad died: 
On the field of Platea I laid me down, 

"Neath the shadows deep of old Citheron’s frown. 
Fall soundly I ween doth the Persian sleep, 

When the fir-trees mourn and the wild flowers creep; 
His requiem soft I sang as I lay 

And dreamed of the glory won on that day. 


O’er Ttalia’s hills soft sunlight I poured, 

And her olive groves bloomed wherever I trod; 

A coronet green to the mountains I gave, 

And a robe of blue to each laughing wave: 

With verdare I clothed each mouldering pile, 
And laughed at the glory of man the while; 

For I thought how old time had trampled in scorn 
O’er the monuments proud of yesterday’s morn. 


IT come! I come! with the song of the thrush, 
To wake with its sweetness the morning’s blush, 
To hang on the hawthorn my blossoms fair, 

And strew o'er each field my flowrets rare; 

The lark, he is up on his heavenward flight, 


And the leaves are all gemm’d with diamonds bright, | 


The hills are all bathed in purple and gold, 
And the bleating of flocks is heard from the fold. 


Gio forth! go forth! for the spring-time is come, 
And makes in the North his bright sunny home; 
The sky is his banner—the hill is his throne— 
Where in sunshine robed he sits all alone; 

In the depths of the woods his footsteps are seen, 
By each mogs-covered rock and tell-tale stream; 
And his voice is heard through each leaf-clad.tree, 
In the plaint of the dove and the hum of the bee.”’ 
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From the National [atelligencer. 


| THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTE. 


LECTURES ON ATHENS AND ATTICA. 


FIRST NOTICE. 


The first Lecture of Professor Kozren on 
Athens and Attica was well attended, and ex- 
ceedingly interesting ; and for the entertain- 
ment of our readers abroad, we shall record 
/ a few of the more prominent statements made 
, by the lecturer. After giving an account of 
‘the imperfect knowledge of Grecian archxo- 
‘logy and topography during the Turkish do- 
} minion in Greece, he proceeded to comment 


NN reer ee en 


upon Ancient Attica, which he pronounced 
' the heart of that renowned country of anti- 
‘ quity whence all our most vivid impressions 
‘of the heroic ages have been derived. The 
‘ perseverance of the Greeks in maintaining 
their nationality, and their heroic deeds, the 
exalted character of their poets and orators, 
their historians and moralists, were all descri- 
bed ina manner which rivited the attention 
‘ of the audience ; and the effect of his remarks 
| was greatly heightened by his elaborate de- 
‘ scription of the climate and romantic moun- 
j tain scenery of Greece. 
The relics of antiquity in ancient Greece 
were first explored in 1833, and at that time 
in the city of Athens, a museum was foun- 


a 





! ded, which soon contained no less than two 
| thousand specimens of ancient art. 


In the midst of all the circumstances at- 


‘ tending the removal to Athens of King Otho 
} in 1834, the Professor first entered that beau- 


tiful city. At that time the navigation of the 


steamers, and he made the passage from 


| Mediterranean was confined to a few British 


; Ma ta to the Pirzus on board a Greek sailing 
‘ pac’ ket. 

‘had presented nothing but ruins, was now 
' fullt of life and motion. 


That harbor, which for centuries 


Armed vessels and 
qui ea fleet of coasting vessels were discharg- 
ing their cargoes of timber and provisions for 
the new capital. Camels and mules were 
employed by the hundred in carrying mer- 
Troops of glittering 
Greek lancers, mounted upon beautiful Turk- 
ish horses, added to the beauty of the scene; 
and it was in the midst of such a cavalcade 
‘that the Professor rode a distance of five 
miles, until he reached the city, when his 
eyes were charmed by the temple of Theseus, 
the Areopagos, and Acropolis. 

A bustling activity pervaded the city, the 
only hotel was crowded to excess, and the 
| streets were filled with strangers, foreign 

ambassadors, and household officers. From 


} 
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the difficulty of procuring lodgings a number | that the effect of his lectures will have a ten” 


of Ludicrous circumstances occurred. The 
odious Turkish ambassador had the house 


assigned to him barricaded against his en- : 
IIe sat down however, unmoved up- | 


trance. 
on the steps, exclaiming, “ God is great, his 


employed in effecting an entrance. This done, 
the owner of the house, an indomitable Greek 
wi low, still refusing to yield her ground, the 
soldiers took gently hold of the four corners 
of the carpet on which she sat, and placed 
her carefully in the middle of the muddy 
street where she quietly remained, denounc- 
ing in a bitter manner both Bavarians and 
Turks, until taken away by her relatives. 
The first monument of antiquity which 


Professor Koerren described was the The- | ‘ ; 
seum, the best preserved of the Athenian | and poets, is at the present day covered with 


temples. It is of the severe Doric order, with | 


It has six columns in the , * . 
from | tions have been found, now deposited in the 
‘halls of the Propylaa. 


a single peristyle. 
eastern and six in the western front; 
the pavement to the apex of the pediment the 


height is only thirty feet, while that of the. : 
g y y : of the pedestal on which stood the collossal 


Parthenon is sixty-five, and that of the tem- | 
In de- | 
scribing the beauty of this noble sanctuary | 
the lecturer observed that, although original- ' 


ple of Olympic Jove is eighty-five. 


ly built of the whitest marble, it has assumed 
in the course of time a rich golden hue, as if 
it had been quarried, not from the bed of a 
rocky mountain, but from the golden light of 
an Athenian sunset. He then briefly narra- 


ted the history of this temple, sketching as he | 


went along, its marble ¢esigns. 
The eloquent lecturer now conveyed his 


Acropolis, and unfolded to them its wonders. 
This he described as an immense rectangu- 


height of one hundred and eighty feet. 


east. And this obliquity was noted as giving 
the temple a fine effect. In the most ancient 


times the Acropolis was the stronghold of | 


despotic power; afterwards, in the bright 


days of the democracy, it became the sanctu- 
‘platform, having three stairs all around the 


ary of the gods and heroes, the sacred enclo- 
sure, the national treasury, and the museum 
of its masterpieces of art. It was the heart 
of Athens, as Athens was the heart of Attica. 


And now, by a decree of Otho, it has again | 


become the sacred museum of the nation. 

- Other wonders were briefly described by 
the lecturer, and an elaborate account given 
of the more recent excavations. 


seemed to be in his subject, and we doubt not 


‘the architects of King Otho. 


His heart} 


dency to direct anew the attention of our cit- 


izens to the study of Grecian history. 





SECOND NOTICE, 


Professor Korrren’s second lecture on 


will be done,” while the gens d’artmes were | the Acropolis of Athens, last Tuesday even- 


e, was illustrated with several views of the 
Parthenon, exhibiting the temple as it stood 


ing 


; in antiquity, with its polychrome decorations, 


and its ruins in their present condition, after 
the recent excavations around its foundations 
and the partial restoration of its columns by 
The leveled 
platform of the Acropolis, which in antiqui- 
ty was occupied by a vast number of sanctu- 


‘aries, altars, and statues of gods, heroes, and 


celebrated Athenian and Roman statesmen 


immense heaps of marble blocks, among 
which many precious sculptures and inserip- 


On the left of the 
entrance are still seen the square foundations 


bronze statue of Minerva Promachoz, the 


/ masterpiece of Athenian statuary. 


The great temple of Minerva (the Parthe- 
non) was built in the year 440 B. C., on the 
foundations of an older temple which had 


‘been burnt down daring the Persian wars.— 


The eloquence of Pericles excited the en- 
thusiasm of the Athenians to undertake this 
great national monument. Every citizen 
hastened to have his share in the labors on 
the Acropolis ; the whole city was transform- 


audience to the summit of the renowned | 4 intoa working place, while thousands of 
« e 


mules and oxen were dragging the huge mar- 


‘ble blocks from the quarries on Mount Pen- 


lar rock, rising abruptly from the plain to the ‘telicon tothe height of the castle rock. 
Its | 
direction is from northwest to southeast ; ; the Virgin, and was a Doric temple, with a 
hence it was necessary to build the Parthe- | 


non in an oblique line, that it might face the | 


The Parthenon signifies the dwelling of 


double row of eight columns in each front, 


and seventeen in each flank—sixty-four in all. 


The height of the fluted columns is thirty- 
four feet, their diameter six feet two inches. 
The length of the temple is two hundred and 
twenty-eight feet, its breadth one hundred 
and two feet. It is raised on an immense 


building. 

The cell of the temple was divided into 
two compartments ; on the east, the halamos, 
or virgin’s hall, where the impression of the 
base of the collossal statue of Minerva is still 
seen on the marble pavement. The western 
apartment was smaller; it was called opistho- 
domos, or back-room, and served as the trea- 
sury of the Athenian republic, thus placed 
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beneath the immediate protection of the tute-| ments may be considered as being in the most 
lar deity of Auica. A large collection of in-; perfect harmony of character and execution 
scriptions, lately discovered on the Acropolis, , with their sculpture; but it was only during 
give the most minute account of the state of the palmy days of Athenian art—the age of 
the public treasury during different periods Pericles and Phidias—that forms of such ex- 
of Athenian history, and contain a highly cellent, accurate, and delicate design were 
curious register of the precious arms, vases, produced. 
and other votive offerings adorning the inte-! Mr. Koeppen then gave the history of the 
rior of the sanctuary. ‘Parthenon, from the earliest times down to 
After an interesting detail of the various the present day. 
bas reliefs of the frieze and metopes, and of/ Inthe year 1687 this celebrated temple 
the statues in the two pediments, and a lucid, was partly destroyed by the explosion of a 
explanation of the late discoveries from ele-| powder magazine; but the most barbaric 
gant paintings by M. Eeon de la Borde, the , treatment which it has received was in the 
lecturer dwells with enthusiasm on the beau- | early part of the present century, when Lord 
ty and taste of the polychomatic and golden ; Elgin, then English Ambassador at Constan- 
ornaments of the ancients. Not only thecel-| tinople, obtained a firman from the Grand 
ebrated ivory statue of Minerva was richly} Signor to allow him to collect some “ old 
adorned with golden decorations, but the same , Stones” in and about Athens. He proceeded 
precious metal was profusely employed in, with his authority to dislodge the friezes, and 
the ornaments of the other sculptures, and on | other ornamental parts of the temples, espe- 
the glittering shields on the facades of the | cially of the Parthenon—to remove the stat- 
temple. Their relief was set off with the ues, after grossly mutilating them, and ren- 
most brilliant colors. On the Parthenon the dering almost worthless what he could not 
two pediments and the ground of the meto- | take away. The sight of this indiscriminate 
pes were painted in purple ; the triglyphs and , plundering was too much even for Turkish 
the ground of the frieze were of a brilliant , indifference to endure. Strong remonstran- 
azure blue, and the whole peristyle and both /ces were made to the Porte, and another fir- 
the eastern and western porticos were richly | man was issued forbiddiog any further remo- 
ainted with elegant and fanciful decorations. | val of ‘old stones.” Fifty-three slabs of the 
hese colors are all metallic, and were appli- | frieze of the Parthenon, and twenty-five out 
ed on the marble by means of a thin coating | of ninety-two metopes, were included in the 
of wax. The encaustic painting, burnt on the | eighty boxes which, in 1912, were received 
marble by fire, was used by the ancients in. in England, sold to the British Government 
order to give gloss and brilliancy to their col- , for about $200,000, and placed in the British 
ors, and to preserve them from injury by air; Museum, where they still remain. 


or moisture, { When these dislodged, expatriated, muti- 
The Greeks, with their bright creative im- | lated groups were viewed by an honest coun- 
agination and their high sense of beauty, liv- trywoman of the iconoclast, she inquired if 
ing surrounded by scenery which nature had | these were the Elgin marbles for which the 
touched with the most brilliant tints of the Goverament paid £40,000; and being an- 
rainbow, boldly took up the hint thus given | swered in the affirmative, exclaimed, “Bless 
them, and adorned their sanctuaries with the | my heart, are there not living men enough 
bright and glittering colors, in perfect harmo- | in England that have had their limbs broken 
ny with the natural objects around them.— | or cut off, that our great folks must be bring- 
The Goths, the Danes, the Anglo-Saxons, be- ‘ing so many dead ones a long way over the 
neath their cold and cloudy sky, admired the ‘seas, without arms, or legs, or heads, and 
immense gray and gloomy piles of their paying such a deal of money for them, too ?” 
Christian churches, the vaulted aisles of their | This incidentshowed the estimation in which 
convents, and their battlemented castles. The the act of those who received and paid for 
Greeks on the contrary, were fond of light | the plunder is viewed by honest people, even 
and life ; they consecrated darkness and death | in England. 
to the austere deities of the infernal regions, | . The triple temple of Minerva Polias, call- 
and called the Furies the sable sisters of ed the Erechttheum, is standing on the north 
night! The dazzling light of day surroun- side of the platform, near the precipice of the 
ded the snowy abode of their Olympian gods, | rock from which the daughters of Cecrops 
and the luminous sanctuary of Pallas Athe- | bad precipitated themselves after opening the 
ne or her lowering Acropolis. Thus the ; forbidden box of Pandrosos. 
printed decorations on the Hellenic monu-‘ This splendid building with its three por- 
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ticoes in the elegant Ionic order of architec- 
ture, was in good preservation until the late” 
war of independence, when a Turkish ball 
striking the corner column of the northern 
portico, the whole gave way, and buried the 
family of the Greek commander, General 
Gouras, beneath its ruins. The greatest or-. 
nament of the Erechtheum is the hall of the 
Caryatids, six beautifal colossal statues of 
Athenian virgins, supporting on their heads _ 
the entablature. Lord Elgin carried off one 
of the maidens, and on the plastor pillar 
which he placed in the place of the Caryatid 
was afterwards seen the following inscription 
of Lord Byron: 

Qod non fecerunt Gothi 

Hoe fecerunt Scott. 


‘* Ah, Athens ! scarce escaped from Turk and Goth: 
Hell sends a paltry Scotchman worse than both !”’ 


) 
; 
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Numerous inscriptions found near the 
Erechtheum give interesting details of the . 
rebuilding of the temple during the Pelopon- | 
nessian war, of the splendid encaustic paint- 
ings with which the porticoes were adorned, 
and the registers of all precious votive offer- 
ings and trophies deposited in the sanctury 
of Atheni Polias. 

The lecture closed with an animated de- 
scription of the grand spectacle of the illu- 


mination of the Acropolis by large bonfires | 
on the fete of King Otho, June 1, 1835. All: 


~~ 


~~ 


the unpleasant spots and splinters on the col- ' 
umns, occasioned by the Turkish shells and 
balls during the late war, which, in the day 
time, checker and disfigure the noble front of | 
the temple, had then vanished in the oblique | 
iNumination of the blazing flames and the. 
mellow moonlight. The gigantic virgins of } 


~~ 


-ancient port of Munychia. 


down to the reign of King Otho, all the 
maps and plans published on the harbors and 


, the coast were incorrect and defective ; nor 
- had the site of Phaleron, nor the ruins of the 


third or Phaleric long wall been discovered. 
The particular advantage of the site of 
Athens consisted not oniy in the strong rock 


of the Acropolis, but much more in the re- 


markable character of the rocky coast, form. 
ing-another fortress, the Munychia, which 
mainly contributed to the extensive com- 
merce and the great naval power of the 
Athenians. 

The castle of Munychia, situated ona 
steep hill, now called “ Castellon,” five hun- 
dred feet above the level of the sea, com- 


’ manded the three locked harbors, the Peirm- 


us, Zea, and Munychia, spread out beautiful- 
ly atits base. The largest of the three is 
the Peireus, during the middle ages called 
Drakos or Porto Leone, which is nearly three 
miles in circumference, and a depth suffi- 
cient for men-of-war of the first class. South 
of the Peirmwus, and divided from it by a 
low isthmus, lies the Zea, which was the 


' principal galley-port of the ancient Atheni- 


ans, and still presents immense excavations 
in the coast, and ruins of square blocks, in- 
dicating the wharves or ship-houses of the 
galleys. East of the Zea, immediately be- 
neath the frowning rocks of the castle of 


» Munychia, lies the third smaller basin, called 


from its ciraular form “* The Lantern,” the 
At its mouth are 
seen the ruins of the the temple Diana, the 
refuge of the exiled Athenians, from which 
they departed into banishment. 

The most ancient open harbor of the Athe- 





the Erectheum emerged from the deep shade | nians In the early times, during the reign of 
in the combined light of the raddy flames and | the kings, and long before the Persian wars, 
the pale moon as supernatural beings from , was Phaleron, situated, according to Strabo 


5 


another world, while in the depth below the | and Pausanius, on the southern promontory 
plain and the distant city of Athens, beneath | of the great Phaleric bay. The city of Ath- 
the influence of the illumination, appeared } ens was at that time built on the south and 
asan immense lake reflecting the twinkling } west of the Acropolis, and had by the Phale- 
of the stars on the firmament above. }ric road an easy communication with the 
aera ‘emporium at Phaleron. From this open 

THIRD NOTICE. ‘ port the small expeditions to Creta and Asia 

The lecture was introduced with a few re- Minor departed, but it is never afterwards 
marks upon the importance of its subject, } mentioned as having belonged to the fortified 
namely, the Harbors and Naval Establish-' galley harbors during the bright period of 
ments of the Ancient Athenians. These had: Athenian history. It was the great Themis- 
the greatest influence on the rapid develop-' tocles who, in the interval between the first 
ment of the Republic, its conquests and glo-' and second Persian war, suggested the idea 
rious dominion of the sea. Interesting dis- | to ihe Athenians of augmenting’ the navy 


—_~ 


coveries have lately been made, in perfect; and fortifying the three natural ports of the 

accordance with the ancient historians, and; Monychian peninsular, then divided from 

throwing a new light upon the whole sub-' Athens by an extensive swamp called the 

ject. From the time of the 17th century! Halipedon, or Salt Plain. 
18 
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tifications of the ports, and the first attempts | proving that the walls of Conon were bui!! 
of uniting them to the city by long walls, ; upon those of Themistocles. Sylla, the Ro- 
were begun immediately after the defeat of man, exerted all the strength of the Roman 
the Persians at Platew, about the year 477. arms. Traces are still seen on the north of 
B.C. The Athenians having not yet aban- | a mine or cuniculus, as the Romans called 
doned thei: old port of Phaleron, and fearing | it, that had been run beneath a tower which 
the landing of the enemy in the open bay,’ is still standing in a leaning position. The 
constructed one wall forty stadia in bagi to, Romans destroyed the Peireus with fire and 
to the Peirgwus, and another five stadia short-, sword. Its fortresses, arsenals, wharves and 
er to Phaleron. Cimon, the son of Miltia- proud monuments were leveled to the ground 
des, finished this expensive undertaking be- ; —and when Strabo, eight years later, visited 
fore his expedition to Cyprus in 449. A: that place, he found nothing bnt ruins. Nor 
third or middle wall, running parallel with was it rebuilt during the middle ages. This 
the Peiraic wall, was afterwards added by | accounts for the immense accumulation of 
Pericles, who thus completed the immense | rubbish, broken tiles and pottery covering the 
fortifications of Athens and its land-locked ; whole ancient site to a height of twelve or 
harbors, embracing a circumference of thirty { sixteen feet. The city was built in the time 
English miles, at the beginning of the Pelo- } of Themistocles, by the celebrated architect 
onesian war. At its unhappy termination { Hippodamus, from Miletus. From the large 
in 404 all these fortifications of the harbors } square, the Hippodameian market place, a 
and long walls were demolished. But the; large avenue extended along the port and 
two parallel walls, called makre skele, were ‘terminated in the great arsenal of Philon, 
afterwards rebuilt by Conon, who perhaps where in 1843 a curious column was found 
may have employed the stones of the more } with the inscription—* This is the street and 
southern Phaleric wall, which was never} limitof the emporium.” On both sides of 
restored, because Phaleron had ceased to be} the street the foundations of buildings and 
used as a port. porticoes, with beautiful mosaic pavements, 
Many interesting traces of the two paral- | were discovered during the late excavations. 
lel walls still existed on the arrival of King® Cisteros of great depth, sometimes forming 
Otho; but unhappily the royal engineers; large subterranean chambers, were found 
employed the enormous square blocks as | dispersed all over the hills. They no doubt 
foundations for the new road to Athens.— served as stores for wine, oil, grain and other 
The middle wall, running 560 feet south of | provisions. Some even contain water, and 
the Peiraic wall, may still be traced through ; seem to have been constructed over the great 
the gardens and vineyards covering the plain, ; subterranean aqueduct, which from the plain 
and some substructions of the still older; was led along the walls down to the Peirzus. 
Phaleric wall are seen here and there along! The innermost part of the basin formed the 
the road from Phaleron to the base of the hill great commercial port of the Republic. Five 
Euseion, on the west of the Acropolis. Some ; large porticoes, or stoai, among which was 
highly interesting inscriptions were found on ; the Deigma, or central exhibition hall, for the 
the pavement of the church Santa Irene, at ; grain and provisions of Athens, sent in from 
Athens, in 1829, They belong to the period ; her colonies and tributary allies, occupied the 
immediately preceding the fatal battle of ; quays along the harbor. On the south shore 
Cheroneia, in 338, and contain a decree of | stood the great temple of Venus, the Aphrodi- 
the Atheuians for the repairs of the walls.— ; sion, built by Conon; and in a bay on the 
From these inscriptions it appears that they ; southwest was the galley-port Cantharus, near 
were in part built of brick and formed a aes! the great Arsenal of Philon, Where, in 1835, 
ered galley with large thyrides or windows. ; the interesting Registers of the Athenian fleet, 
Their breadth was twelve to fourteen feet, | from the times of Demosthenes, were discov- 
their height only twenty feet, and they were,{ ered. They contain the names of the 
together with the fortifications of the city and ; triremes, their armament, and distribution in 


the harbors, divided into ten military sta-; the three hundred and seventy-two ship- 
tions. / houses, or meosoikoi, situated in the three 
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The walls of the Peorxus itself were much land-locked harbors of Cantharus, Zea, and 


stronger. They were, according to Appian,; Munychia. The position of the galley-port of 
forty feet high, and their breadth on the, Cantharus was admirably chosen, the galleys 


north of the Peir@us is eighteen feet of im-; lying near the fortified mouth of the great 
mense square blocks. The towers are: harbor, and not disturbing the commerce of 


square, standing on older circular bases, thas’ the emporium in the interior. And yet was 
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the strongly defended Peirmus exposed to! surrounded by admirable walls and towers 
sudden stratagems of the daring Spartans. with their guards and battering engines. 
The Lacedemonian Admiral Teleutias en- | Immediately beneath his feet he had the 
tered the Peirzus with twelve galleys, in 388 | Dionysian theatre, tht stadium, the temples 
B. C., and carried away all the transports of Venus, Diana, and Jupiter, the covered 
and merchantmen, even the bankers and wharves, and the highly ornamented front 
traders, from the emporium, as prisoners, of the immense arsenals. But of how short 
before the alarm could be given at Athens. =a duration was this brilliant political and 
The flourishing commerce of the Peirezus, commercial system of the great Jonian capi- 
as the great emporium of the republic, began tal! It had no solid foundation in the terri- 
with the sudden and extraordinary develop- | tory and productiveness of Attica, but rested 
ment of its naval forces during the Persian | et Rare 9 on naval victories and ephemeral 
wars. The Athenian democracy, with its’ conquests. The virtue and the best vital 
characteristic activity and ucuteness, soon force of Athens sank beneath the walls of a 
combined the most careful organization of its ’ Dorian colony, in the terrible destruction of 
commercial institutions with the formation of | her army and fleet before Syracuse in 413 ; 
its gigantic navy and political dominion over and nine years later, the haughty leader of 
its numerous colonies and tributary allies.’ the Dorians, the Spartan Lysander, with 
The whole commercial system of Athens, its} wild triumphal songs and the clangor of 
maritime laws and rights of trade, the distri- ' trumpets, carried off the fleet and leveled to 
bution of the customs, import and export) the ground the long walls, the fortifications 
duties, the precise definitions of its weights and naval establishments of the Peireus. 
and measures, the solid standard of the Attic; The Peloponnesian war destroyed forever 
drachm, and the rigorous organization of its’ the great emporium of Athenian commerce. 
numerous custom-oflicers, distinguished it The islands of Rhodes, Delor, Byzantium, 
from all the other Hellenic republics of that! or the Bosphorus, and in the later Roman 
period, who more or less adopted the com-; period Patrw and Corinth, rebuilt by Julius 
mercial institutions of Athens. The mighty | Cesar filled up the place of Athens in the 
Agina, a century earlier the first naval pow- | history of commerce. 
er of Hellas, the Ionian Colonies in Asia; Nor is it likely that the present harbor of 
Minor, the Cycladian Islands, even wealthy ; the Peireus ever will become of any impor- 
Corinth herself, yielded and sank beneath the | tance as a central place of commerce. Syr- 
rising star of Athens. ‘ia, by its excellent situation between Malia, 
At that interesting period, toward the close | Constantinopie, Smyrna and Alexandria, is 
of the fifth century before our era, a view | now the emporiuin of Greece—and Patrasso 
from the towering heights of the Munychian ! and Calame are both rapidly rising—the 
citade] must have presented a most astonish- | former by its position at the mouth of the 
ing spectacle. Eastward, the beautiful plain ; Corinthian Gulf in the very centre of the 
with its sacred olive groves embosoming the } precious currant plantations, the most impor- 
distant hill of Museion, the city of Athens, } tant export of the Morea; and the latter on 
and the glittering Acropolis; through the | the Messennian Gulf, as a general dépot for 
plain extended the gigantic arms of the long- } the rich wine and oil productions of Mes- 
walls, with their immense foundations, their | seina. 
solid fronts, their embattled roofs and turret-'| The hills and cliffs of the peninsula are 
ed gates; still further east, the old Phaleric steep and rocky. No forests, no luxuriant 
wall, like a diverging radius, descending | vegetation gladdens the eye; but during 
from the Museion along the sloping plain to- ; winter the Munychia is covered with grass 
ward the distant port of Phaleron,—all to- | and patches of wheat and ne fields. 
gether forming a sight more grand and more; On the north side of the hill is a curious 
striking, perhaps, than adding to the pictu-; cavern, excavated into the interior of the 
resque effect of this extraordinary scenery. } mountain, which is now called the Baths— 
Between the long-walls were then seen the | “ ta loutra”—and is supposed to have been 
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sepulchral monuments of Euripides and one of those subterranean dwelling-places by 
Menandros, the temples burnt by the Per- the ancients called Serangeion, which, in 
sians, and the tumulus of Antiope, the queen | the times of Demosthenes, when the harbors 
of the Amazons, the beloved of Theseus. were crowded with foreigners from all parts 
Westward from the castle, the beholder sur- ; of the Mediterranean, was a lurking place 
veyed the three beautiful harbors with the for counterfeiters and thieves, who are men- 
numerous ships floating on their bosom, all \ tioned as having their dangerous conventicles 
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among the intricate passages beneath the 
Munychian hill. 
which has never been explored, opens direct- 
fy upon the rocky coast between the harbors 
of Zea and Munychia. One of the most 
beautiful views in Greece is that from the 
promontory of Alkimos, in front of the is- 


lands of Jigina, Salamis, and the high ' 
mountain coast of the distant Peloponnesus. | 


Immediately on the water’s edge are seen 
two sarcophagi near an overturned column. 
The one is supposed to have belonged to the 
sepulchre of Themistocles, though Plutarch- 
os describes the site of itas having been at 
the very mouth of the harbor. On the 
height stands the monument and sepulchre 
of the brave Andreas Miaulis. Colocotro- 
nis and Collettis both sleep onthe banks of 
the Hlissus, beneath the ruins of the tempie 
of the Olympian Jupiter. The ancient Ne- 
cropolis, or burial ground, Jay north of the 
harbors, where tombs without number have 
been found. Inthe garden of Signor Con- 
dostavios- were excavated 


cottas, giltand colored beads, arms, and a 
marble slab with a Phenician or Punic in- 
scription. 

The Peireus is now a regularly built and 
flourishing city of more than three hundred 
neat dwelling-houses and five thousand in- 
habitants. It has three churches—the one 
of Gothic architeeture, with stained glasses, 
and a fine picture representing St. Paul the 
Apostle taking leave of Dionysius, the Are- 
opagite, and the Christian Lady Damaris, 
and stepping in his bark for Corinth. 
Military-Academy of the Euelpides, the Hel- 
lenic College, the Nautical School, several 
primary schools, and the Americay Mission- 
ary School of Rev. D. Buel, were flourish- 
ing a few yeurs ago, and give the best evi- 
dence of the ardent desire of the modern 
Greeks to acquire instruction, and follow in 
the glorious.path of their great forefathers. 

M. Koeppen terminated his lecture with a 


spirited description of the armament and de- ; 


parture of the splendid Athenian fleet with 
which Alcibiades sailed to Syracuse in the 
‘16th year of the Peloponnesian war, in or- 
der toconquer Sicily and subdue the Greek 
colonies in lower ltaly. This was the last 
period of unclouded happiness and glory in 
the ancient Peireus. The bloody process 
against the wild and sacrilegious youths who 
had mutilated the statues of Mercury, the 
Hermocopide, soan followed. The Spartan 
army occupied all-the passes of the moun- 
tains and ravaged the plaia. 
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Another curious passage, | 
‘ exertions sent off; and soon did the dreadful 


twelve fine marble ' 
sarcophagi, containing alabaster vases, terra~ : 


The 


Untoward ru- « 


an 


‘mors arrived from Sicily. A new fleet, an- 


other brilliant army, was with the utmost 


news spread over the Peirewus of the awful 
destruction of the whole fleet, and the slaugh- 
ter or captivity of its thirty thousand war- 
riors. 

Sic transit gloria mundi! 





10 MY MOTHER. 


The last tear I shed was the warm one that fell 

As I kissed thee, dear mother. and bade thee farewell, 
When I saw the deep anguish, impress’d on thy face, 
And felt for the last time a mother’s embrace ; 

And heard thy choked accents, impassioned and wild, 
God bless thee forever, God bless thee, my child! 


J} thought of mv boyhood, thy kindness to me, 

When youngest and dearest, I sat on thy knee ; 

Of thy love to me ever so kindly expressed, 

As I grew up to manhood, unconscious how blest: 

Of thy praises when right, and thy chiding when wrong, 
While wayward with passions unyielding and strong, 


I thought of thy counsels, unheeded or.spurned, 

As mirth had enlivened or anger had burned, 

And how, when by sickness all helpless [ lay, 

Thou didst nurse me and soothe me by night and by day; 
How much ft had been both thy sorrow and joy, 

And my feelings o’erflowed, and | wept like a boy. 


Years, years of endurance have vanished, and now 
There is pain in my heart, there is care on my brow ; 
The visions of hope and of fancy are gone, 

And cheeriess, [ tread life’s pathway alone. 

Alone! aye, alone, though some kind ones there be, 
There are none here to love me, to love me like thee. 


My mother, dear mother, cold hearted they deem 
Thy offsprsng—but oh! | am not what I seem; 
Though, calmly and tearless, all changes I bear, 
Could they look in my bosom, the feeling is there! 
And now, sad and lonely, as memory reealls 

Thy blessing at parting, again the tear falls. 





The conversation at Holland House turned upon 
first love. Tom Moore compared it to a potato, ‘ be- 
cause it shoots from the eyes.’ 

‘Or, rather,’ exclaimed Byron, ‘Because it be- 
comes all the less by paring.’ 





Why is the profession of a parson sooner learnt 
than that of a doctor? Because it is easier to preach 


than to practice. 





Ex-Gov. Slade, of Vermont, with his lady, was in 
town, Saturday, on his way Eastward.—Ulica Gaz. 

IJe was here last fall with his twenty-four ladies. 
—Rochester American. 

A fair hit at the very absurd practice of calling a 
man’s wife his lady. Though it may be true that a 
man’s wife is his lady, it is by no means so clear 
that his lady is his wife. 





‘Sally, how do you like your new place; is it a 
religious family? * * Well, I rather guess it is—they 
always have beans on Sunday.’ 








, 
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CHILDHOOD. 


BY FLORENCE PERCY. 


} 


Oh, if thy heart is weary of the strife 
Through which it struggles each long, busy day— 
If the dark clouds and bitter wrongs of life 
Have cast their deep’ning shadows o’er thy way— 
If thou would’st turn thy weary eyes away 
And gaze where nothing dark or sinful lies— 
Where ne’er dimmed is love's pure, holy ray— 
Where hope ne’er fades and gladness never dies— 
Gaze in the mild clear depths of childhood’s earnest eyes, 


There, yet undim’d by earth’s dark falsehood, gleams 
Strong faith and trusting confidence—and there 

Pure artless innocence serenely beams, 
Unshadowed yet by sin and guilt and care ; 

And love—oh, there is nought on earth so fair 
As childhood’s love—unchanged by earthly things, 

’'T is constant still, through gladness and despair; 
Though sadness round its sombre shadow flings, 

Still round the cherished ones, how trustfully it clings. 


H 


Oh, when ‘neath care and sorrow, rude and wild, 
My sinking spirit owns despair’s dark sway, 
Bring me a joyous laughter-loving child— 
Its merry voice wil! drive my grief away ; 
No thought of grief or sadness long can stay 
Where childhood’s Jaugh rings out so light and free, 
So round and clear, so musical and gay ; 
No other sound is half so sweet to me 
As this—the music of a heart that’s full of glee! 


What is so beautiful on this dark earth 
Asa sweet, laughing, merry-hearted child ? 

Whose gentle face is bright with joy and mirth, 
By aught of earth’s dark sorrow undefiled ; 

‘Where shame, and sin, and earthly passions wild, 
Have never striven their traces to impart ; 

Where burns the light of love, all pure and mild, 
Gentle and true, and all unmixed with art— 

Warm, fresh and beautiful, from an unbroken heart! 


When o'er my heart deep sadness holds its reign, 
And I shrink back from earth's cold heartless show, 
Llove to gaze back through long years of pain 
To a bright happy season, long ago, 
Ere I had dreamed of earthly care or woe— 
And dreamed not love a dream, so light and vain— 
Those blissful days I ne’er again shall know— 
Ne’er more as then, can joy gild life’s domain ; 
Oh, I could almost wish | were a child again! 


The violets blooming by the river’s side 
Wore amore lovely blue than now they wear; 
The sweet wild-roges, o’er the streamlet’s tide, 
Flaung a far richer fragrance on the air ; 
And then methought the circling line afar, 
Where the sky seems to meet the tree-tops high, 
Bounded the world—and if I were but there, ’ 
So trifling seemed the distance to my eye, 
My eager, daring Lands might clasp the glorious sky! 


Oh, who can gaze back, through the lapse of years 
Since first his childish fingers plucked the flowers, 


View youth’s deep-seeming griefs and manhood’s fears, 


And say not, childhood’s were his happiest hours ? 
No lasting grief on childhood’s spirit lowers, 
Dark’ning the future and the present day— 
Its bitterest sorrows are but May-day showers, 
Which for awhile ubscure the sun’s bright ray, 
But kindly wake new flowers, then quickly pass away ! 


Bradford, April, 1849. 





THE LIGHTS OF THE WORLD. 


BY MRS. F. L. SMITH. 








JERUSALEM was not yet in rvins. The chosen 


tribes still held possession of the hills and valleys of 


the promised land. A few withan enlightened faith, 
and all with anxious hope, were looking for the ad- 
vent of their long expected Messiah. As the malti- 


| tude hurried to and fro through the crowded streets 
of that devoted city, and the temple-worshippers 
’ went up to offer their gifts, there met them onr, 
; whose hamble garb and unpretending deportment 


would have attracted no attention, had they not been 
arrested by this startling annoucement, proceeding 
from his lips :—** As long as I am in the world, I am 
the light of the world.’’ And who is he that makes 
this proclamation ? Has another Solon arisen, whose 
proverbial maxims are to astonish and reform the 
age? ora Socrates, in whose life shall be reflected 
the purest principles of an uninspired philosophy ?— 
Has the stranger been trained in the school of Ga- 
maliel ? ** fave any of the rulers, or of the Phari- 
sees believed on him?’? He has received his cre- 
dentials from no halls of science. His name is un- 
known to the wise and learned of his own nation, 
and never has he been secn among them, save that 
once, when but a child, he was found in the temple, 
** sitting in the midst of the doctors, both hearing 
them, and asking them questions,’’ and arousing the 
astonishment of all that heard him, by his understan- 
ding and answers. If you ask for his past history, 
you may trace him to the despised province of Gali- 
lee, the workshop of Joseph the carpenter, to the 
manger-cradle where his infant cry first fell upon a 
mother’s ear, ** because there was no room for them 
in the inn.”’ 
‘* Borrowed was his place of birth— 
His grave was borrowed too.” 

In what sense was Jesus of Nazareth the light of 
the world? We speak not now of the Divinity that 
was veiled in the flesh,—of the Infinite before whom 
the wise men bowed down and worshipped, while 
they presented to the unconscious babe of Bethlehem 
their gifts. We speak of him asa man, for it is in 
his humanity alone that he left us ‘‘an example, tha’ 
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we should follow his steps.’”? Asa Teacher he was 
wonderfal. The purity and simplicity and benevo- 
lence of his precepts stand out in their own unrival- 
led beauty to bless the world. The unlettered mul- 
titude were often filled with wonder ‘at the gra- 
cious words which proceeded out of his mouth,’’ and 
even the officers who were commissioned to make 
him prisoner, returned to them who sent them, with 
the unwelcome announcement, ‘* Never man spoke 
like this man.’’ 


But was it not pre-eminently an example of holy 
and benevolent living, that the man Christ Jesus, 
was, while in the wor'd, the light of the world! The 
beautiful epitome of his life, written with the pen o 
inspiration—'* WHO WENT ABOUT DOING GoopD”’ 
—ought ever to be before the eye, yea, engraven up- 
on the heart, of every one of his disciples. His pre- 
cepts and his habit of life were a perfect and con- 
stant illustration of the principles of holy love. If 
we accompany him in his daily walks, we shall find 
him at one time, calling the blind, that he may re- 
store them their sight ; at another, one who had been 
bowed down for eighteen years, and ‘* could in no 
wise lift up herself,’? on whom he had laid his hands 
and immediately she was made straight. Now we 
find him, though ‘** wearied with his journey,’’ and 
suffering both from hunger and thirst, forgetting all 
in his desire to instruct and benefit a poor despised 
woman of Samaria. We see one approaching him 
in all the wildness of insanity. We look again, and 


peace has been restored to the troubled spirit, and — 


he, who but a moment since, no man could tame, is 
found sitting at the feet of Jesus, ‘‘ clothed and in 
his right mind. 
children pressing about him to receive his blessing.-- 
With what benignant sympathy does he bend over 
them, as he lays his gentle hand upon the head of 
each, and how tenderly does he fold the lambs in his 
arms and press them to his bosom. How rich in love 
was his announcement—*‘Of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.’’ We follow him again, and he approaches 
the place of graves. Weeping mourners are gathered 
there. He who is the ‘the resurrection and the life,’’ 
is about to open that grave to awaken the dead, to 
change the tears of sorrow to those of gratitude and 
joy. And yet—that he might prove himself a sym- 
pathising friend—that he might sanction, by his own 
example, the tears we shed when others weep ,—even 
‘¢ Jesus wept.’’ And it was ever thus; from the 
day when but a child, he repiied to the remonstrance 
of hls sorrowing mother, ‘*Wist ye not that I must 
be about my father’s business ?’’ to that in which~— 
though the cold drops, wrang out by the agony of the 
garden, were yet upon his brow—forgetful of self, 
he put forth his hand to heal the servant of the high 
priest ; and later still, when from the cross his eye 


See him now, with that group of . 
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fell upon his mother in her speechless sorrow, and 
the love first kindled in the manger, proved itsel ¢ 
after 


**the ruling passion, strong in death.’’ Even 


_love’s redeeming work was done, and he that was 


dead rose triumphant from the tomb, even then, he 
was not willing to re-ascend his native skies, till he 
had confirmed his doubting, and forgiven his faithless 
followers; and the last act of bis earthly course was 
in beautiful keeping with the whole; ‘‘And he led 
them out as faras unto Bethany; and he lifted up 
hands and blessed them. And it came to pass, while 
he blessed them, he was parted from them, and ca- 
ried up into heaven.’’ 


There was an hour in the life-time of Jesus, when, 
after having gone ‘‘about all Galilee, teaching in 
their synagogues, and preaching the gospel of the 
kingdom, and healing all manner of sickness and dis- 
ease among the people,’’ he withdrew from the mul- 
titude that thronged his pathway, and went up into 
a mountain alone. Soon the little company of his 
disciples gathered about him, and there he poured 
upon their listening ear those instructive precepts 
that will be treasured, as a code of Christian morali- 
ty to the end of time. To that unlettered and ob- 
scure band of fishermen, he said, ‘*Ye are the salt of 
the earth, ye are the light of the world.’’ I shall 
return to my native heaven, and ye shall see me no 
more. But my precepts, my example, my Spirit are 
yours. Let your Jives reflect their teachings. Go 
forth, as ye have seen me, and be my representatives. 


“Yes, like your Heavenly Master, feed the poor ; 
Go, carry comfort to the sick man's door ; 

Pity the widow ; be rhe orphan’s friend ; 

And where you cannot give them, freely lend.” 


Ye are the light of the world, is the language ad- 
dressed to the people of God in every age; and since 
the days of Abel, until now, the world has not been 
left in utter darkness. And how welcome is a light 
shining in a dark place?) Whose fuith has not been 
strengthened by looking toward Moriah? Whose 
submission has not been deepened by contemplating 
the placid face of the Shunamite, and listening to her 
answer, ** Jt is well??? How often have the rich 
been reproved, and the humble encouraged, by the 
remembrance of the widow’s mites? What chris- 
tian’s heart has not been warmed and enlarged by 


the example of Paul, fired as he was with a seraph’s 


vion. 


zeal, even before he went to join a seraph’s flight ?— 
After the thick darkness of papal superstition had en- 
veloped the nations, what a light was that, which, 
shooting forth from the cell of an obscure mouk, 
spread itself, tillthe name of Luther became a ter- 
ror to the papal see, and a watchword for the protest- 
ant world. Persecution laid its iron grasp upon a 
a poor illiterate tinker, and doomed his name to obli- 
But from within his dungeon walls sprung up 








a light, which will not cease to guide the christian 
‘*pilgrim’’ on his heavenward way, till the last wea- 
ry traveller has finished his course. 
the light that beams upon our pathway, save from the 
kindling sparks that glimmered about the rock of Ply- 


mouth? In our own day, we have seen and rejoiced 
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Whence came } 


) 


in the light of a Wilberforce, a Clarkson, a Franke, | 


an Oberlin, and an Elizabeth Tonna lives, though 
the pen that they held lies motionless. Of the latter 
it may be truly said, she died with her lamp in her 
hand, seeking to penetrate the night of Jewish dark- 
ness. Such lights fade never. 

Tie light that was kindled by Obookiah, from 


form or cut. 
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years ago, has lately been partially revived. The 
hem in dresses made in this way should be headed 
by some light ornamental trimming. Skirts are 
worn decidedly shorter than they were last: year. 
Many have the corsage high behind, but opening in 
front and showing a chemisette. 

High-necked Dresses still continne to be worn, 
though there is scarcely any variation in the general 
Walking dresses have usually front 
trimmings, sometimes consisting of a frill, pinked, 


_and placed at the edge of a revere, or cross-piece put 


amidst the darkuess of Owhyhee, has already diffused | 


itself over the clustering islands of ite Pacific. That 


kindled on the Isle of Fraace, by the youthful mis- 


sionary, will shine on; and the Christian voyager 
will often be led to contrast the influence of a Harri- 
et Newell, with that of the hero and the conqueror 
whose light went out in darkness on Helena’s rock- 
girt isle. 

The day is not far distant, when these scattered 
rays ahall The mountains shall 
catch, and the valleys reflect the light. The islands 
shal) see it, and rejoice ; the ‘* multitude of the sea’’ 
shall behold and diffuse its glory. It shall ** look 
forth as the morning, fair as the moon, clear as the 
sun;’’ yea, “the light of the moon shall be as the 
light of the sun, and the light of the sun shall be sev- 
en fold,’’ till it shall cover the earth as the waters 
cover the sea, and all nations rejoice in its brrghtness. 

Reader, thy dwelling place may be obscure, thy 
station in the world’s estimate, humble, yet think not 
that no eye rests upon thee. 
welcome and far-reaching, when all around is dark- 
ness. Trim then thy lamp with care. Let it often 
be replenished from the inexhaustible Fountain. It 


mingle into one. 


may be that no costly marble shall announce to gen- | 


erations following that thou a7t dead; but let thy light 
shine on, brighter and still brighter, until the perfect 
day; and even thou mayst hear some voice in heav 
en, blessing God that ever thou hast lived. 


PHILADELPHIA FASHIONS. 


ANN S. STEPHENS. 


From the number of dresses which our fashionable 
milliners are now making with flounces, it may be in- 
ferred that that style of trimniing will be generally 
prevalent during the summer season, 
textures worn during the summer, flounces are at 
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favorite sty le for finishing the ski:ts of dresses some 


on so as to appear like part of the dress turned back; 
or these dresses are trimmed merely with a double 
ruche, also pinked, and narrowing from the bottom 
upward. 

Evening Dresses.—Many dressmakers are at 
present making up evening dresses of plain and fig- 


, ured taffety, the skirts of which are trimmed with a 


, unfrequently worn. 
Even the taper-light is ’ 


multitade of small pinked flounces. Some dresses 
of moire antique and figured reps have been made, 
with corsages low and square in front. Some have 
basques at the waist, and others are made without 
them. Flowers are the favorite ornaments for young 
ladies’ ball dresses, especially those composed of tar- 
letane, gauze, organdi, and various kinds of glace 
silk. Small handkerchiefs of tulle are sometimes 
worn instead of berthes. ‘These handkerchiefs have 
a very novel and pretty effect. They are trimmed 
with narrow rows of blonde or lace, and fastened in 
front with bows of ribbon, or with bows composed 
of strings of pearls finished with tassels. In full 
dress, when the corsage is made low, scarfs are not 
They usually consist of a nar- 
row breadth of plain tulle, trimmed with very broad 
Bruasels lace; or, they may be made of tulle-illusion, 
trimmed with blonde. 

Morning Dresses with plain tight bodies are very 
elegant when made to button, from the neck down 
the front of the dress with agate or double pear! buat- 
tons—the back fits perfectly tight. If a plain front 
is objected to, there may be a slight fullness at the 
waist, but none on the shoulders. Some walking 
dresses have been made in this way, but the fashion 
is not so appropriate for that as for morning costume. 

Bonnets.—Among the novel materials for spring 
bonnets there has appeared a new description of 
white crin, or horsehair, but they do not differ in 


‘shape materially from those which have been worn 


For the light» 


during the winter. Drawn ones of silk, slightly 
trimmed with ruches either of silk or blonde, are 
among the newest favorites. Coarse straw bonnets, 
trimmed with white satin ribbon, simply crossed 


once the most appropriate and elegant trimming. At, around the crown with a bow on the top, will be 
present flounces are worn both broad and narrow. ; much worn till the warm weather makes lighter ones 


The broad hem, rising to the height of the knee, a ‘necessary. Some of them are also trimmed with 


checked or plain ribbon, straw ornaments being in- 
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termingled with the ribbon. Chip bonnets are trav- 
ersed with silk ruches. Flowers are much worn in 
the under-trimming of bonnets. 


afford space for the tasteful arrangement of flowers. 





ATTACHMENT TO HOME. 


It has been said of the Americans that 
they manifest less attachment to the place of’ 
their birth, and less regard for friends of oth-' 
er days, than any people in the civilized world. ' 
This we apprehend is not their true charac-. 
ter. They leave their friends and their 
homes, and cast themselves upon the tide of 
uncertain, and often unpropitious adventure ; 
but not because the society of friends has be- 
come irksome, or the home of their child- 
hood has lost the charms of its pristine beau- 
ty. No! no! deep, bitter and abiding are the 
sorrows that entwine the heart of a dutiful 
son and affectionate daughter when, perhaps : 
for the last time, they look upon the form of 
an aged mother, whose years admonish all 
that ere long the cold hand of death will con- | 
sign her to a resting-place forever. Who 
that has ever beheld the streaming eyes of a 
fond and loving mother, who with stricken , 
heart and heaving bosom, would clasp the. 
hand of her departing child, and as the last. 
maternal office, point him to the faith which 
leads to a happy spirit land—who on the 
whole earth that has seen this, can say that 
an American does not love home and friends ? 
Thank Heaven, our countrymen are indus- 
trious, enterprising and bold, though they are . 
generally poor; and their footsteps are di-' 
rected for fortune and for honor. And the! 
homes and the friends that they love are! 
henceforth remembered in their elysian dreams 
of pleasure forever gone. He who does not: 
wander back in sweet recollection, and live’ 
again the sunny hours of times gone by, sur- | 
rounded by friends whom he never can for- 
get, is a “ human icicle,” and never enjoyed | 
the society of a true friend, or knew the care 
of a father and the love of a mother. Should 
any one ask us why home was the spot which | 
above all others we cherish undying memo- ' 
ry of, we would answer, because it is the | 


The wide circular 
fronts, now fashionable, require to be filled up, and , 
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place where we have felt the smiles and en- 
joyed the love of a mother. 


There are families who never eat any good 


bread from one century to another, and have 


no idea in what it consists. Nor are meats 
cooked any better withia their precincts. 
Those little simple and healthful delicacies, 
which the good housekeeper knows intuitive- 
ly how to prepare, are never seen here. Even 
a dish of potatoes canrot get themselves well 
boiled. A member of the family might as 
well fall among the Hottentots as far as 
proper nursing is concerned. These things 
ought not to be, nor is there any need of their 
existence, if the wife has any iust notions of 
her obligations to herself and those about 
her. The science of bread baking, of meat 
broiling, stewing, roasting, and boiling of 
vegetables, cooking and preparing the multi- 
farious small dishes of all sorts, which go 
to make pleasant the table, and all about, are 
hers—hers to understand and practice. There 
are sciences, too, quite as exalted in nature as 
are those which lie at the foundation of liti- 
gation, cloth selling, implement making, or 
wheat growing. 


We have found that our plan of issuing the 
Gem without a cover does not give entire 
satisfaction. The wishes of our subscribers 
are divided onthis point. True, the Gem 
without a cover is not in so permanent a con- 
dition, but the postage is thereby reduced. If 
any postmaster has charged more than news- 
paper postage, he has certainly made a false 
charge, and is bound to refund the money. 





No matter how many pieces the Gem may be 
in—any postmaster may ascertain by reference 
to his books that stzleen octavo pages are 
reckoned as one sheet, and that itzo sheets, 
containing intelligence of passing events, &c., 
are reckoned as one newspaper. We have 


issued the present number of the Gem with 
a cover, and shall probably continue it in this 
manner, trusting that our patrons will cheer- 
fully submit to the additional tax of postage, 
until men can be sent to Congress who will 
legislate for the benefit of their constituents, 
the people, instead of themselves. 
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FLORA. 


BY FLORENCE PERCY. 


In bygone days I knew a child, 
A merry little maiden, 
With beart a]! pure and undefi'ed, 
With joy and sunshine laden ; 
Her eyes were bright with mirth’s gay light, 
Undimmed by care or sadness— 
She seemed a laughing fairy sprite, 
Forever full of gladness : 
The namesake of the Flower-Queen, 
Whose smile seemed beaming o’er her, 
The fairest floweret ever seen— 
My own, my cherished Flora! 


When last [ clasped her form,and breathed 
A last fond tearful blessing, 

And felt her soft arms round me wreathed, 
So Jovingly caressing, 

Her fourth bright spring, with magic powers 
Her infant form had rounded, 

And oped with lavish hand the flowers 
O’er which her bright feet bounded : 


Four circling suns had scattered down 
Their beaming brightness o’er her, 

Touching her golden curls with brown— 
My lovely little Flora! 


Her voice was ever gushing clear, 
In some wild joyous chorus ; 
Like music which we sometimes hear 
When slumber’s wand waves o’er us ; 
And when in some soft thrilling lay, 
Her liquid tones were ringing, 
You might have turned your eyes away, 
And fancied seraphs singing! 
And peace and love, with sheltering wings, 
Were ever hovering o’er her, 
Shielding her heart from sinful things— 
Sweet, smiling, stainless Flora! 


Oh, often when o’er earth reposed 
The shadowy wing of even, 

I’ve seen her kneel, with eyelids closed, 
And clasped hands raised to heaven, 
And breathe our Savior’s humble prayer, 

In accents soft and lowly, 
Fresh from a heart all warm and fair— 
Sinless, and pure, and holy « 


And as the moon’s sweet glimmerings 
Shone through the lattice o’er her, 
An angel who had lost her wings 
She seemed—my gentle Flora. 


And as the soul-subduing prayer 
Was murmuringly ascerding, 
Methought the hushed and listening air 
With holy thoughts seemed — ; 


Asmile of almost heavenly grace 
Seemed o’er her features beaming, 
And giving to her beauteous face 
A bright angelic seeming : 
And gentle smiles of angel's bright 
Seemed softly resting o’er her, 
Bathing her upturned brow in light— 
My own fond, trusting Flora ! 


And when, with heart in meekness bowed, 
I’ve laid her on her pillow— 
An angel resting on a cloud, 
A blossom on a billow,— 
Oh, I have wished that I could be 
As free from sin and sorrow— 
Could sink to sleep so peacefully, 
And wake to joy to-morrow : 


But oh, more fervently | prayed 
That He, who watches o’er her, 
Might keep her heart from sorruw’s shade, 
And bless my darling Flora! 


And now, though many a weary mile 
Parts me from her caresses, 
In dreams I see her happy smile, 
And twine her silken tresses— 
List to her joyous melodies, 
So full of mirth and gladness, 
And gaze into her laughing eyes, 
Forgetting all my sadness : 
Oh, may sweet peace aud holy love 
Forever hover o’er her, 
And guard from ill my gentle dove, 
My own, my cherished Flora! 


Bradford, April, 1849. 





From the National [ntelligencer. 


THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTE. 


LECTURES ON AJHENS AND ATTICA. 


FOURTH NOTICE. 

In 1837 a discovery at Athens was made 
which threw a new light on the important 
question by what gate Pausanias, our faith- 
ful guide in the second century, entered the 


,city. Previous to that time all the antiqua- 
 rians had supposed that he had approached 
‘the city by the Peiraic gate, lying more south 
(in the gap between the hill of the Nymphs 
/and the Payx, and they bad, therefore, placed 
_the numerous monuments, temples and por- 
,ticoes he mentions, confusedly together in 


the narrow valley near the market place. It 


}is now, however, clearly ascertained that he 
‘entered the city by the gate of the “ Horse- 
/ men, 
. the Nymphs, nearly in front of the Temple 
'of Theseus; for just upon that spot was 


9? 


on the northern slope of the hill of 
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found the monument of Eubulides, which he | 


describes and places in the avenue through 


which he passed into the interior of the city. | 


The lecturer, instead of following Pausanias 


to the lower town, directed the attention of | 


the audience to the steep hill of the Nymphs, 
so called from an inscription lately discover- 
ed, ‘* Sacred to the popular Nymphs,” where 
a beautiful astronomical observatory has late- 
ly been built. 


most glorious times of the republic, the rea! 
theatre of democratic eloquence, the political 
omphalos, the central point of all Hellas, 
where were delivered those masterpieces of 
eloquence which have delighted all succeed- 
ing ages. 
ii even to this day. 
terrace, cut out of the rock in the shape of a 
semicircle, the arc of which is a terraced wall 
of huge polygonal rocks; the whole forms 


an ampitheatre so gigantic that it can be com- . 


pared only with the fabled Pelasgian walls, 


the erection of which tradition ascribes to the | 
/armes at the avenue of the platform. 


Cyclops themselves. This terrace, the Are- 


opagus, and the foundations of the ancient. 
Hecatompedon, on the Acropolis, are the | 
thus began: “ Well, now, Romaioi, we old 
The semicircle con- }‘men have fought and whipped the Turks; 


‘we have done our part of the business, and 


only monuments erected anterior to Solon 
and the Persian wars. 
tained an area of more than twelve thousand 
square yards—a space sufficient to accom- 
modate the whoie free civic population of 
Athens—eight or ten thousand citizens. The 
chord of the semicircle was a bare wall of 
rock, and projecting from it is an immense 


rectangular block, hewn away from the wall, 
'* your gracious king has done for you, love 


to which two stair-cases led from the plat- 
form below. 


an eloquence resounded to the assembled 
Athenians in front. 


‘pit without the most pleasing and even 
‘thrilling sensations!” Not even the Ro- 
man Forum at the foot of the Capitol itself 


could supply the orator with such sources of | 


eloquence as the Athenian Pnyx. Fromm the 


suminit of the hill he could appeal not only. 


to the ruling powers of the elements, glow- 
ing in all her southern beauty, to the sky of 
Attica above his head, the soil of Attica be- 
neath his feet, and the sea of Attica glisten- 
ing yonder behind him ; but he had around 
him historical objects both of nature and art, 
by which the imagination of his enthusiastic 


hearers were most deeply excited, and which . 


Thence he proceeded to de-, 
scribe the Pnyx; the place of the ancient, 
public assemblies of the Athenians, in the» 


Such as the Poyx was then, s0 is | 
It forms an extensive | 


notice that he would address the 


This is the celebrated rostra : 
from which the thunders of the Demostheni- : 


“ This stone,” exclaim- ‘ 
ed the Professor, “is a truly classical spot, | 
‘if any in the whole world may so be called. } 
‘ What scholar can ascend this renowned pul- | 
} close. 
‘hills is the Museion, lying south of the Payx, 
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their affections were most deeply interested. 
The Athenian orator was therefore enabled 
to speak with a power, and almost an inspira- 
tiou, which the presence of such objects alone 
could give, as Demosthenes himself says: 
“Ye Athenians! see before you the monu- 
‘ments consecrated in the days of the great 


’*and virtuous citizens of the republic ; here 
‘*the Propylaa and the Parthenon, and yon- 


‘der the harbors, the arsenals and the proud 
‘and victorious fleet!” 

The lecturer, after dwelling for a few min- 
utes in a strain of noble enthusiasm upon 
this glorious scene, amused the audience 
with a description of an assembly of the 
modern Greek population of Athens, in the 
year 1839, when they were addressed from 
the rocky pulpit of the Pnyx by the old hero 
Theodoros Kolokotronis. That octagenari- 
an chief, living at that time quietly at Ath- 
ens, after a life of strife and bloodshed, gave 
Athenian 
youth. When the time arrived, all Athens 
thronged to the rock. Government fearing 
some political movement, stationed gens d’- 
At 
length, the aged orator appeared, gorgeously 
attired, and attended by his Pallikars, and 


‘now we rejoice to see you, young men, go 
‘on with your studies; be dilligent, then; 
‘imitate your glorious forefathers, who, they 
‘say, were more learned than we are, we 


; * having all our lives been fighting the Turks. 


‘And now, young Greeks, remember all 


‘and revere him asl do, and cry with me; 
‘Long live King Otho and his beautiful 
‘Queen!” These few words were by end- 
less repetitions spun outinto a speech of two 
hours, which so much fatigued the audience, 
that they one by one dropped off, until at 
last not more than a dozen remained to the 
The highest point of the western 


where the Macedonians. had erected their 
fortified castle, by which they kept the Athe- 
nians in awe until they were expeiled by the 
brave Olympiodoros. The hill is crowned 
by the monument of Philopappos, from 
which a delightful panoramic view is enjoy- 
ed of Athens, the surrounding country and 
the distant mountains of Morea. 

Yet still more interesting, from its associa- 
tions, is Mars Hill, the seat of the august 
tribunal of the Areopagites ; that highly re- 
vered court, the origin of which loses itself 








in the dark ages of tradition. The ascent to 
the hill is on the southeast, by a roughly | 


hewn staircase of sixteen steps. A bench, in | 
the form of an immense triclinium, is exca- 

vated in the rock, and the holes are still seen 

wherein were fastened the arm-chairs, seve- 

ral of which have been preserved in the Ca- , 
thedral Church and in the house of the 

Archbishop. In the legislation of Solon, in 

the sixth century before our era, this court 

exerted a most beneficent influence on the 

government of the State ; and although Per- 

icles afterwards deprived it of its weight in 

the decisions to the stormy democracy, yet 

the whole Greek literature, through tke. 
brightest ages of the commonwealth, testifies 

to the virtuous activity and great moral influ- 

ence of this ancient tribunal. One of the 

most wild and romantic spots in Athens is: 
the deep and gloomy chasm on the eastern 

angle of the Areopagos, where, near a foun- | 
tain of dark water,—by the Greeks still cal- 

led Mauroneri, or black water,—stood the 

sanctuary of the all-seeing daughters of | 
darkness—the Eumenides or Furies. It 

thus appears that the ancient Athenians uni-: 
ted their veneration for the tribunal above } 
with their awe for the sacred shrine of the 
dreaded goddesses below. The splendid 
temple of Ares, on the brow of the hill, has 
disappeared; but the ruins of the humble. 
church dedicated to St. Dionysius, the Are- 

opagite, still commemorates the conversion 

of the first Athenian Christian, by St. Paul 

the Apostle, who, on this elevated spot, sur- 

rounded as he was by glittering temples and | 
numerous statues of gods and heroes, declar- 
ed to the Athenian philosophers, flocking 
around him, “that-the Deity did not dwell 
in temples made by human hands.” 

The lecturer now carried his auditory into 
the midst of the bazaars of the city, to the’ 
eminently picturesque site of the large mar-. 
ket-place of Augusius, just beneath the 
frowning rocks of the Acropolis, where the 
high Doric porch of Julius Cesar, the tower 
of Kyrrhestes, some picturesque Byzantine 
churches, and ruinous mosques, surrounded 
by cypresses, plane-trees, and a solitary palm | 
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—all together, with the view through the’ 
‘ey, still breathe the spirit of the purest Gre- 
cian architecture, 


thronged avenue of Holos toward the plain— 
forms the most delightful and stirring prospect 
of modern Athens. 

After a complete description of the Clore- 
gic monuments of Thrasyllos and Lysicrates, ' 
illustrated by engravings, and of the great: 
theatre of Bacchus and other Athenian mon- | 
uments from the era of the democracy, Mr. } 
Koerren terminated this part of his lecture! 
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with a short review of the immense works of 
the Emperor Hadrian. 

The noblest monument of Roman magnifi- 
cence is the temple of the Olympian Jove, 
lying eastward of the Acropolis, near the 
banks of the Ilissus, in that quarter of the city 
which was proudly called Hadrianapolis, hav- 
ing been built by Hadrian in the middle of 
the second century of ourera. A high and 
well-preserved Roman porch, of Pentelic 
marble, leads to the immense platform of the 
Olympeoion. The inscription is an imitation 


of that ancient one, supposed to have been 


erected by Theseus himself and his Ionian 
Athenians, as a frontier column on the Cor- 
inthian isthmus, which, at that remote period, 
separated the Peloponnesus from Attica, the 
ancient Jonia. 

Nothing can exceed the magnificence of 
the site of the Olympian temple with regard 
to the scenery around ; the city of Athens, 
the distant western coast, the towering Mount 
Hymettos, and particularly the Acropolis, 
with its ruins. Only sixteen immense mar- 
ble columns, sixty feet high, having seven 
feet and a half in diameter, are now remain- 
ing of those one hundred and twenty which 


‘formed the double peristyle of the temple. 


The cell has vanished, but the platform, with 
its strong buttresses, is still visible on the east 
and on the southern slope toward the Ilissus. 
The columns are fluted, and consist of three 
frustra ; they are of the most elegant form. 
The capitals, with their rich foliage, present 
the noblest specimen of the Corinthian order. 
and are so large that they are composed of 
two blocks. Neither the capitals.nor the 
architrave have ever been measured, on ac- 
count of their great height and the danger of 
touching them, as several of the epistylia 
have been shaken by earthquakes and broken 
in places, which threaten a tremendous fall. 
Pisistratus, the tyrant, began this immense 


‘temple, which seven hundred years later was 


finished by Hadrian. Many of the most tal- 
ented architects of Athens were successively 
employed during this long course of centu- 
ries, and this accounts for the taste and ele- 
gance in the dimensions of the columns, 
which, though built in part with Roman mon- 


Lucius Cornelius 


Sylla, during the 
the bronze 
decorations of the great portals and several 
columns, which to this day may be seen in 
Rome on the Piazza di Santa Maria Mag- 
giore and in the Tempio della Pace, near the 


Roman Forum. 
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The Athenians and the extravagant Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes, of Syria, against whom 


the brave Maccabees drew their victorious ' 
swords, had long before the supremacy of | 
the Roman Emperors, already expended | 
7,98S talents, or eight millions of dollars, on , 


the incomplete building of the stupendous 
temple ; and yet its cost exceeded their 
means to finish it, when Hadrian at last ded- 


icated the temple, and presented it with a co-, 
lossal statue of Jupiter, in the year 133 of our : 


era. The destruction of this monument of 


the extravagance and immense resources of | 
the ancient Roman world, is ascribed to Alaric - 
and bis wild Visi-Goths, during their desola- , 
In the year, 


ting inroad in Attica in 396. 
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constitution, and the dismissal of all foreign- 
ers from the service of the State. 





THE SOUTH. 
BY A. B. F. HILDRETH. 
They told me of a gentle southern clime, 
Where winter had no power to do us wrong; 


Where spring came smiling on before her time, 
Scatt’ring her odors as she moved along! 


Where in the open air we might delay, 
And take the orange and the inyrtle green 
From their luxurious branches, while the ray 
Of golden suns looked down the leaves between, 


1760 seventeen columns were still standing ; ' 


but the Turkish Vaivode, desiring to build , 
the clumsy Mosk on the Bazaar, undermined, | 
and with great difficulty succeeded in blow- | 
ing down one of the beautiful columns, which 


Yet 


was cul to pieces, and burnt to mortar. 


Yezid Pasha, of Egribos, or Eubea, instant- | 


ly inflicted a fine of 8,000 piasters on the 


Vaivode for having destroyed a ‘* Bakouphe,” | 


or precious thing of the Sultan, and he soon 
perished by poison. 


The scenery around the temple of the | 
Olympian Jove is particularly striking to- | 


wards sunset. In the pure and golden light, 


the gigantic cluster of the immense columns, ; 
like flames flashing out from the dark and 


desolate platform, are most distinctly delin- 
eated on the deep purple back ground of the 
huge Hymettos, while the azure sky above 
tinges the shadowy part of the landscape in 
the softest hues of ultra-marine blut. 

During the lively harvest time, the great 


platform of the Temple is the common aloni ' 
or threshing-floor of the Albanian farmers in : 


Athens. The whole space between the col- 
umns is then filled up with sheaves—men, 
women, and children, in their picturesque 
costumes, are there in full activity, gathering 


in the harvest or cooking their meals, while | 
six or eight horses, tied to a stake in the mid- 


dle of the threshing-floor, and galloping all 
abreast, tread the grain beneath their hoofs. 


After a recapitulation of all the monuments 
of Athens in the different periods of history 
and a survey of the picturesque environs of 
the city, Mr. Korrren brought his lectures to 


a close this evening with an historical sketch ’ 


of the Bavarian administration in Greece. 
lt terminated in 1843, by the bloodless revo- 
lution of the 15th of September, when the 
Greek army and the citizens of Athens sur- 
rounding the royal palace, forced King Otho 
to grant them a national assembly, a liberal 


And I, less cautious than the butterfly, 
Went, full of joy, to breathe the atmosphere 
So soft and balmy—but in vain did I 
Await bright spring’s long absent sweetness there. 


And either I did bear a spell with me 
To turn all beauty into shapes of ill, 
Or they but sported with credulity, 
Who would my fancy with such visions fill. 


In vain Uhoped to see the moon arise 
In softened radiance o’er the whisp’ring grove ; 
Coldly she looked from wild and stormy skies, 
And chilling winds forbade my steps to rove. 


Thus am I lessoned how, ’tis aye, unwise 
Of ardent hope so prodigal to be ; 

How better far to take them as they rise— 
The ills and joys of life—alternately. 


For seeking, ever, sunny hours to find, 
And hoping flowers that fade not to secure, 
When sorrow comes to try the suffering mind, 
We may have lost the spirit to endure. 


Bradford, April, 1849. 





THE WIFE. 


MRS. S. T. MARTYN. 


BY 


FROM THE PORTFOLIO OF A BACHELOR, 


“Poor Ned Graham! With his noble 
; mind, generous heart, and brilliant prospects, 
; to throw himself away after this fashion, on 
, a village blue-stocking! I can see her with 
/my mind’s eye—tall, gawky, and absent— 
solving a probiem in Euclid, when she should 
be darning a stocking ; extracting a Hebrew 
} root, when she should be making a pudding ; 
/ and writing an essay, instead of looking af- 
‘ter herchildren or domestics. Poor fellow! 
; he is greatly to be pitied, though he might 
i have taken warning by the fate of others, 
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without trying the rash experiment himself. / in sanenee~tina, as we dean through the 
Such, gentle reader, | candidly confess, was ; noble avenue of elms which led to the hall, 
the soliloguy with which I folded up a letter, the fragrance of the new mown hay, the per- 
from the individual in question, urging me; fume of innumerable flowers, the song of 
to come and visit him at his delightful coun- ; birds, and the hum of myriads of insects on 
try seat on the banks of the Delaware. Kid-} the wing, all stole over me with a sense of 
ward Graham was my college friend—bound ; quiet enjoyment such as [ had seldom expe- 
to me by a thousand ties—and five years had { rienced. Shouts of childish glee roused me 
elapsed since our separation, most of which ; from the reverie into which |! was falling— 
time had been spent by meat a foreign uni- ’ and, looking from the carriage, I saw in a 
versity. Scarcely had I set foot on my na- } grape-arbor near me a beautiful girl of some 
tive shore, when a letter was handed to me : three or four summers, playfully endeavoring 
from him, full of the warm affection of other ; to crown with flowers a young lady, from 
days, and containing an urgent invitation to ; whose head she had stolen the comb, while 
spend some weeks with him at L . My‘ her disheveled hair fell in rich masses about 
heart was full of pleasant and tender remem- | her neck and shoulders. While I was gaz- 
brances as I read the letter; yet] hesitated ; ing at the charming picture, the carriage 
long, before writing my acceptance of the in- { stopped, ond a manly voice, whose tones 
vitation : and why? Simply because some } thrilled to my heart, gave me a cordial wel- 
four years previous to its date, my friend had; come. When the first salutations had been 
married a lady who was not only decidedly } exchanged, my friend caught sight of the 
literary, but who bad actually published a ‘group in the arbor, and laughingly exclaim- 
volume of poems which had been widely cir- ; ed, “ Come, Thornton, let me introdace you 
culated and greatly admired. Now, if 1 had; toa lady who has Jong been impatient to 
from my crad'e one aversion stronger than ; make your acquaintance, as the frieud and 
all others, it was for a “ blue-stocking,” as I | correspondent of her husband.” So saying, 
was taught to calla literary lady; and my |. he entered the arbor. and formally presented 
good mother unconsciously strengthened the me to Mrs. Graham, who, as she threw back 
feeling, by always speaking of ‘stjook-learn- . the dark tresses that partly concealed her 
ing” as a thing that pertained exclusively ‘ features, met me with a frank hospitality 
to the stronger sex. There was but one: which lost nothing from the enchanting blush 
specimen of the genus scribendi in our im-;{ that accompanied it. “ You have caught 
mediate neighborhood, and that was certainly | me,” she said, ‘in a game of romps with 
an unfavorable one, as the house of Mrs. my little Agnes, who must make her own 
Fritter was a miniature Bedlam, and her; apology for the freedom she has taken with 
rude, ill-mannered and unwashed children, ; mamma's hair ;-” and, as she spoke, she put 
were the objects of general terror and dis-; the sweet ehild’s hand in mine, with a smile 
like among the juveniles of the community. ; that at onte’ dissolved the ice of ceremony, 
It is true, the literary tastes of Mrs. Fritter) and placed us on the footing of old and fa- 
were not very extensive or refined, being} miliar friendship. Could it “be possible that 
chiefly confined to the contents of a circula-: this lovely and graceful woman, iw whose 
ting library, composed of novels and roman-‘ countenance and manner, dignity and sim- 
ces; but, as her time was spent in reading ; plicity were so beautifully blended, was the 
and scribbling, she was looked upon as a; dreaded ‘“blue-stocking” of my imagina- 
literary woman, and the whole fraternity suf-; tion? Where were the stiffness, pedantry 
fered accordingly. It was impossible that and self-conceit, with which my fancy had 
Edward Graham—-so refined and even fas-} invested her? Clearly, there was nothing 
tidious as I had known him—could marry a: of all this visible in her appearanee or lan- 
woman like this; but the fact was clearly ; guage—-and thus far had I been greatly mis- 
proved, that she had read several languages, } taken; bat I should undoubtedly find the ex- 
and had written a book—and this was. pected deficiency somewhere. ‘At all events, 
enough, in my estimation, to spoil her as a; I would not yield my long cherished opinions 
wife anda housekeeper. I resolved, howev- until I had narrowly watched her in the va- 
er, tosee with my own eyes the domestic, rious relations of wife, mother and mistress 
happiness of whith he boasted—and accord- | of the family. 
ingly found myself, a few weelss after the re-/ This resolution, during a stay of some 
ception of his letter, ata public house where; weeks, was fully carried out—and truth 
Mr. Graham’s carriage was to meet and take: obliges me to say, that never in the whole 
me to his residence. It wasa lovely evening, course of my life have I seen the inspired 
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description of a virtuous wife, contained in 
the thirty-first chapter of Proverbs, so fully 
exemplified as in the case of this admirable , 
woman. Order, regularity and industry, | 
were the laws of her household—and so 
perfect were her domestic arrangements, that | 
every movement seemed governed by some 
invisible spring, actuating and controlling 
the whole. She was the intelligent, sympa- 
thizing friend, the judicious adviser and ac- 
tive assistant of her husband, whose heart: 
safely trusted in her—the playful companion 
and instructor of her child—the considerate 
and vigilant guardian of her domestics, by 
whom she was beloved almost to idolatry. 
At the head of her elegant establishment, 
and dispensing its hospitalities to her numer- , 
ous and distinguished guests, she was ever 
the same—kind, courteous and dignified— 
always encouraging modest merit, and frown- 
ing on vice in all its manifestations. Ip 
short, I had not been two weeks at the hall, 
before my prejudices were vanquished, and 
my admiration and esteem for my fair hostess 
were fully proportioned to their previous 
strength. And yet it could not be denied, ' 
that Mrs. Graham was not only a literary, | 
but a learned woman—for though nothing } 
like pedantry or an attempt at display was | 
visible in her conversation, I had accidentally 
discovered, on several occasions, the depth | 
and variety of her attainments. But she} 
bore honors so meekly—was so truly femi- | 
nine in her whole deportment—and withal | 
so fully realized my ideal of excellence us the : 
mistress of a household, that before leaving ' 
the Hall, I was compelled to “ make a clean | 
breast,”—to use an ordinary but expressive 
term—and confess to my friend the misgiv- 
ings with which I bad approached his house, 
and the entire revolution that had taken | 
place in my feelings and opinicns. 

“ You do not half know Ellen,” was my 
friend's calm reply; “there is a mine of 
wealth concealed in that gentile heart, of 
which you have no idea, and which circum- 
stances alone will ever bring to light.” 

How prophetic was this speech! For sev- 
eral years afterward, I was located far from 
my friend Graham ; and though, for a time, 
frequent communications passed between as, 
these became gradually fewer, until they 
ceased entirely, and in the busy whirl of life, | 
I lost sight of him altogether. At length | 
strange and afflicting tidings reached my 
ears—of sickness, treachery, destitution, and 
departure from his beautiful home, no one | 
knew whither. He had fallen from an unfin- 
ished building, and broken a limb, besides re- ' 
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_ ceiving other severe injuries, which long 
confined him, a helpless sufferer, to his 


couch. During this time, the failure of the 
Bank, in which he was a large stock- 
holder, and the dishonesty of his principal 
agent, had greatly deranged his affairs, which, 





- from his continued illness, became more and 


more disordered, until a complete failure was 
the consequence. He was a man of strict 
integrity—and every thing he could command 
was freely given up to his creditors, till eve- 
ry demand was fully satisfied. With his 
wife and children, he had then left the happy 
home endeared to them by so many fond re- 


‘ collections, to earn a subsistence as best they 


might, by their own personal exertions. I 
was greatly shocked at this intelligence, and 
mentally inquired—* How will Ellen Gra- 
ham bear this terrible reverse? How can 


‘she, with her elegant tastes, and habits of 


ease and refinement, encounter the evils of 
poverty, from which even a husband's love 
cannot now shield her?” I own, that not- 
withstanding my admiration of her charac- 


_ ter, I trembled for the result of such a test; 


and, when business led me again into my 
native State, I prepared eagerly, though not 
without many misgivings, to search out the 


abode of my friend. After long and diligent 


inquiry, I found him in a small but pleas- 
ant cottage in the suburbs of P. , a con- 
firmed invalid for life, pale and somewhat 





| emaciated, but calm and even cheerful, while 


the warm pressure of the hand with which I 
was welcomed, spoke a heart still untouched 
by the frosts of adversity or time. Every 
thing about him was arranged with exquis- 
ite neatness and taste, though with the ex- 


‘ception of a rosewood piano, all the furniture 
, was of the simplest kind. 


A few valuable 
books lay upon the table, and the windows 


’ were full of choice plants carefully tended, 
_ whose perfume filled the humble apartment. 
’ When the first gush of feeling had subsided, 
_T inquired for Mrs. Graham. 
/ sent on an errand of benevolence, but would 
‘soon return, he said—and then, as he spoke 


She was ab- 


of her, the emotions of the husband, hitherto 
repressed, burst forth beyond control ; and 
while tears choked his utterance, he said— 
“ Thornton, words are too poor to tell you 
what I owe to that noble woman. In gtr 
darkest seasons of adversity, she has beén an 
angel of consolation—utterly forgetful of self, 
and anxious only to comfort and sustain me ; 
and never in our happiest days has she seem- 
ed so full of animation and cheerfulness, as 
during those scenes of trial, in which, but 
for her, I must have yielded to despair. She 
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planned every thing—superintended the sale ‘ had improved her beloved invalid, and for 
and removal of all our eflects—gave up her myself, I looked upon her with a feeling of 
splendid establishment without one tear—and , reverence, which no earthly dignity or sta- 
when we left the mansion to which I had ; tion could have commanded. 
brought ber a young and happy bride afew; ‘ You will not leave us to-day,” said she, 
years before, she turned to me with a smile, | as she seated herself by the arm-chair of her 
and said— Now, Edward, we will be all the | husband—* though our establishment is small 
world to each other; ’ and well has she ful- | we have room for a friend, and Edward will 
filled her part of the promise. By the con-' have much to say to you about auld lang 
stant exertion of her various talents and ac-/ syne.” I could not refuse an invitation so 
quirements, she has hitherto provided for; kindly given, and in mutual questions and 
our wants, besides constant attendance ona _/ replies, the hours flew swiftly, until we were 
sick husband, and educating our children, } summoned to dinner by my charming host~- 
who have no other instructress.” ! ess, who preceeded us, playfully remarking, 

_“ But this is notall,” he continued, as he; that if I had formerly sinned in undervalu- 
saw in my countenance the expression of in- ing her domestic qualities, | was now about 
terest I felt in his narration—* my noble E}-} to atone for it, by partaking such unskillful 
len has made greater sacrifices than any of} cookery as she could furnish. If this were 
which I have yet spoken. In giving up;so, my punishment was indeed dispropor- 
house, equipage and fortune, the very mag- ‘ tioned to the offence, for the dinner, though 
nitude of the sacrifice helps to sustain the ; simple, was exquisitely prepared, and might 
soul, butshe who can descend, from ease } have tempted a more delicate appetite than [ 
and affluence, to the petty details of penuri- } could boast. Never, when presiding at her 
ous house keeping, not only patiently but sumptuous table in other days, had I seen 
cheerfully, is no ordinary woman. Yet this,’ Ellen Graham more at her ease, or more 
and more, my Ellen has done, for of all our | truly fascinating, and as she strove in every 
former servants, we retain but one, our faith- } winning way to amuse and interest the des- 
ful Dinah, who positively refused to leave ; ponding invalid, I felt the truth of the decla- 
her beloved mistress, and as she is advanced ; ration—* Better is a dinner of herbs where 
in years, much of the positive labor of the } (such) love is, than a stalled ox and hatred 
family has been performed by my wife, on ; therewith.” 
whom until now, the winds of heaven were} The afternoon was spent in talking over 
never permitted to blow too roughly. Often,' the past, and laying plans for the future. 
as I have seen her, in her neat se wrap- ' Mrs. Graham already had some engagements 
per, and her beautiful hair closely folded un- ; as a writer, which promised to be profitable, 
der a simple cap, engaged in domestic duties, | and I was enabled to make for her a perma- 
while her beaming eye and glowing cheek | nent arrangement, which with her other re- 
spoke peace within, I have blessed God for-} sources, secured them a moderate support. 
the affliction that revealed her priceless worth, } At evening, three fine children, two boys and 
and felt that while such a treasure was ‘a girl, who had been spending the day with 
spared me, I might well dispense with the | a friend, came just in time to revive our 
dross of earthly riches. But my friend,” he | somewhat saddened spirits ; and to me, who 
added, as the glow of emotion faded from ; had so often been disgusted with miniature 
his pallid cheek, “it is for her sake only } gentlemen and ladies, in the hot-house plants 
that I would wish for wealth, or repine at the } forced on my notice, it was really refreshing 
misfortune that buries in obscurity one so fit- to see these young creatures, so full of life 
ted to adorn and ennoble the most elevated ' and animation, gay without rudeness and in- 


aie While he was vet speaking, the } telligent without affectation or display. 


door 6pened, and the wife to whom this full; “You are a happy man,” said I to my 
hearted tribute was paid, made her appear- ' friend, as I shook hands with him the follow- 
ance. She was but little changed since I ; ing morning, at parting, “ in spite of sickness 
last saw her, though her form had lost some- ; and adversity; ay, and a rich one too, for you 
thing of its rounded fullness, and a slight have domestic treasures which the mines of 
shade of care, or it might be, of thought, Peru are too poor to purchase.” 

had fallen across the snowy brow, but her’ I never saw him more, for, after lingering 
eye, was as bright, her smile as glad, and ; in increased debility for a few years, he died, 
her voice as musical, as in the palmy days of ; thanking God with his latest breath, for the 
her prosperity, She greeted me with evi-! devoted love which had made the sunshine 
dent delight, for she saw that the excitement } of his life, and smoothed his pathway to the 
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tomb. Ellen Graham, as she stood by the | THE POWER OF LOVE. 
cold remains of the being she had cherished | é‘ 
with such untiring affection, solemnly prom- | The sentiment of love is too frequently 
ised in her own heart to live henceforth for; made light of; that which is the most potent 
his ncn caer ye Ge tig oa, ow md ,agency of this our earth—that which has 
deem the pledge of that hour, Sull youth- | been the centre of many of those revolutions, 
ful, and eminently attractive, she had many: , bint settee 3 5 
offers that might have tempted an ordinary ; 'S MOCKIngty relerred to as 1! it were a sub- 
woman, but she gave to all the same an- ject for trifling. Love in woman has a true 
swer— meaning. Love in man is an ennobling pas- 
“ My heart is buried with my husband—I } <jon ; jt is a dew upon the flower, as purple 

have nothing to do with the world, but to, , , 
‘dawn upon the sky, as the quiet streamlet in 


train my children for usefulness, and pre-. ; 
pare for the reunion which faith so confi- , the valley, as an orchard resplendent with 


dently anticipates.” early blossoms; it is as a morning prayer; 
By her contributions to the various de- | jt js as an evening hymn; it is as a child 


partments of our literature, she does much. asleep and dreaming of heaven. It may be 
for the cause of general education, helps to 


elevate the standard of public morals, and to: B 
form the character of the future wives and waste, without dove, olivebranch or rainbow ; 


mothers of our Jand, upon whose influence | it may be as a fruitful field withered with a 
the prosperity of our free institutions, and | poisoned wind; it may be asa delectable 
the destinies of the world,so eminently de-, , 

} mountain thrown asunder by the inward fire ; 


end. % 
There are few, among the many who read ; it may be as the home-sickness of the exile; 


with delight whatever comes from her pen, it may be despair; it may be insanity that 
who know how deeply the heart of the gift- sings long and low its melancholy airs; it 


ed writer has been wrung, or bow nobly she; be insanity that lauchs aloud and then 
has struggled on, amid trials and discourage- | td y Fleet, coedpoengpon 
ments, which, but for the support of an Al-, &XPires- Love, while its object lives in pu- 
mighty arm, must have crushed her to the rity, makes a poet of him with whom it 
earth. If her example shall remove one un- dwells—the plowboy in the field—the sailor 
; > : dy i 9). . ° 
founded prejudice against literary ladies, in the shrouds, has his dreams and glories ; 
or help to sustain one sinking spirit on which ' . . , 
he has his own way the most passionate im- 


the storms of life are beating, it will not be porn Saat 
in vain that we have drawn this imperfect aginings—it kindles up the dormant faculties 


sketch of Toe Wire. ;—it rouses fancy in the stupid—it loosens the 
} tongue of the stamerer—it lends to the most 

It isa sublime idea that nothing can be ‘illiterate speech and eloquence—represses 
forgotten. We have somewhere read that’ sensuality and tames even the savace—it 
not an oath is uttered that does not vibrate’ |. Pye Ts Pere ~ 
through all time, in the wide-spreading cur- g! iii ia Risac POE Nita uae Rial 
rent of sounds; not a prayer lisped, that its | ders even the mean heroic, and fills them 
record is not also to be found stamped on the’ with self-respect. Out of the visions of 
pose tendacoem ig the indelible seal of the ' youth may have come the flames that have 

o , be . 
ris, th iain illumined the path to greatness. The cap- 


tain in his floating castle, the general in the 


asa deluge that spreads around a viewless 


wae 








To delicate minds, the unfortunate are al- : 
ways objects of respect; as the ancients held ; tented field, the magistrate in his duties, 
sacred those places which had been blasted by ' may each, if he will, look back and find in 
lightning, so the feeling heart considers the | | 

gn ; ove the impulse that led him on to power. 
afflicted as touched by the hand of God him- } P ated | 
self. 





— 


As rust and decay rapidly consume the ma- 





Good hearts will open to generous sytnpa- | ev i bss gui: th of Nae 8 disease and 
thy, as the flowers open to receive refreshing | *“M€SS Accumulate on the frame of indo- 
dew ; but will close their leaves against the} lence until existence becomes a burden, and 
rain. { the grave a bed of rest. 























THE MOTHER. 

What deep and infinite emotions rush 

tbrough the heart at the sight of sleeping in- 

fancy! Whata shrine of tenderness! What 

a prophecy of the future! What 2 symbol 

of hope! What a crowd of anticipations 

cluster around the young heir of the world! 

What a vision of joys and sorrows rise up 

before the mind as it penetrates the dim vista 

of coming years, which wait to receive this | 
inheritor of the lot of humanity! Those 
little hands, how eloquently do they gesticu- 

late in their ceaseless graspings, the old and 

irrevocable sentence of toil! On that minia- | 
ture brow, thought and care already perch | 
beside the majesty of reason. In that bosom | 
the lion and the lamb are still slumbering 

together in utter unconsciousness. Those 

alternate smiles and tears, how emblematic of 

the storms and sunshine of coming life! That 

feeble wail, how does it chime in with the 

undertone of saduess which is heard in all 

the music of this life! Those little feet, 

what path shall they tread, where shall they 

find their final rest ? 

Such are the thoughts which must often 
pass through the mind of a mother. Such 
are the musings to which she must often be 
led when she watches in solitude over the 
child of her hopes and affections. But let 
her know, while these thousand conflicting 
emotions are agitating her bosom, that it de- | 
pends on her more than any other human’ 
being to say, whether her hopes or fears are 
to bé realized. 

No human being has so much power to 
preserve this primeval image of heaven in the } 
soul as the mother. Peculiarly susceptible | 
of religious emotion herself, she can commu- 
nicate it more effectually than any other in- | 
structor. The lessons she teaches are never 
forgotten. They will recur with the softened | 
image of her memory to remotest years. } 
The prayers that are said around her knees, ' 
will be instinctively murmured by the lips of 
extreme age. 

{t is in her power to fill their minds with 
every honorable and noble sentiment, to es-. 
tablish in them a stern regard for truth, and | 
justice, and integrity. This, it is true, can 
be done in no other way than by cherishing 
those principles herself. As far as my own. 
experience goes, I can say that the motber’s | 
influence is paramount and irresistable. So 
accustomed am I to trace home to its source | 
the moral character I see developed by my ; 
acquaintance, that where I see honor, delica- } 
cy, integrity, humanity, exhibited in an un- } 
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common degree, I say to myself, “ That man 
had a good mother,” and on inquiry | found 
myself not often mistaken. The sympathy 
of childhood is so strong with the bosom from 
which it first drew its life, that every feeling 
and sentiment of the mother vibrates through 
its whole being. 

The motives whieh operate upon the moth- 
er to induce her to fidelity, are stronger than 
are presented to any mural agent in this 
world. If she be faithful to her trust, her 
sons grow up to honor and success. As she 
sees them mount up to the high places of 
wealth or station, os moving in a humble 
sphere in peace or prosperity, with a proud 
satisfaction she may point to them and say 
with the Roman matron, “ These are my 
jewels.” The very virtues she has cherished 
in their hearts to secure her that respectful 
and affectionate attention which is so soothing 
to the decline of life, and prepare her to 
leave the world with the satisfactory reflec- 
tion that she has not lived in vain. She will 
see her daughters adorning whatever sphere 
they are called to fill. In the good wife and 
mother she will see the fruit of that domestic 
training which she so anxiously gave them, 
and their appreciation in society the influence 
of those talents which she cultivated ; and in 
the unfeigned piety of sons and daughters 
the reward of her prayers and instructions, 
and the pledge that she shall at length pre- 
sent herself and them faultless and unblem- 
ished before the throne of God with exceed- 
ing joy. 





We all get wrong the moment that we for- 
get this world is not our rest. Midnight 


.is not a more effectual shroud for the land- 


scape than unbelief for divine things, whea it 
interposes between them and our souls. 





Moruer.—It has been beautifully remark- 
ed that a man’s mother is the representative 
of Deity. Misfortune, and even crime, set 
no barriers between her and her son. While 
his mother lives he will have one friend on 
earth, who wil! not listen when he is slander- 
ed nor desett him in his adversity. 


rn  —————————E—E————— 


True religion is cheerful. It infringes up- 
on no duty which we owe to our fellow crea- 
tures ; upon no pleasure which accords with 
right reason. 


Truth belongs to the man, error to his age. 
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JOHN HANCOCK. 

The annexed engraving exhibits a view of 
the mansion house of John Hancock, the 
celebrated governor of that name, and whose 
bold and manly signature is so much admired, 
on the charter of our liberties. 

It is situated upon the elevated ground, in 
Beacon Street, fronting towards the south. 
The principal building is of hewn stone, 
finished, not altogether in the modern style, 
nor yet in the ancient Gothic taste.” It is 
raised twelve or thirteen feet above the street ; 
and the ascent is through a garden, bordered 
with flowers and small trees. Fifty-six feet 
in breadth, the front terminates in two lofty 
stories. While occupide by Governor Han- 
cock, the east wing formed a spacious hall ; 
and the west wing was appropriated to do- 
mestic purposes :—!he whole embracing, with 
the stables, coach-house, and other offices, an 
extent of 220 feet. In those days, there was 
a delightful garden behind the mansion, 
ascending gradually to the high lands in the 
rear. This spot was also handsomely embel- 
lished with glacis, and a variety of excellent 
fruit trees. 
be seen West Boston, Charlestown, and the 
north 
bridges of the Charles and Mystic rivers— 
the ferry of Winnisimmet, and “ fine country 
of that vicinity, to a great extent.”"* The 
south and west views took in Roxbury, the 
highlands of Dorchester and Brookline, the 
blue hills of Milton and Braintree, together 
with numerous farm-honses, verdant fields 
and laughing valleys. 


to the Light House, engaged the sight by 
turns, which at last was lost in the ocean, or 
only bounded by the horizon.” 


In front of this edifice, isan extensive 
green, called “the Common,” containing 
nearly forty-five acres, where, in the Gover- 
nor’s time, ‘an hundred cows daily fed.” It 
was then handsomely railed in, except on the 
west, where it was washed by 


dering the common on the east, is ornamented 
with a triple row of trees; and “ hither the 
ladies and gentlemen resorted in summer, to 
inhale those refreshing breezes which were 
wafted over the water.” Upon days of elec- 
tion, and public festivity, this ground teemed, 
as it does now on similar occasions, with 
multitudes of every description ; and here 





* The row and sail boats used upon this ancient ferry, | 


were removed within the last twenty years, 


allowed 


qualification, now. 
entirely as they were. 


From the summer-house, might ' 


part of the town; the colleges, the. 
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“the different military corps performed,” as 
at the current day, “ their stated exercise.” 

Governor Hancock inherited this estate from 
his uncle, Thomas Hancock, Esquire, who 
erected the building in 1737. At that period, 
the “court part of the town” was at the 
‘north end,” and bis fellow citizens mar- 
veled not a little thathe should have selected, 
for a residence, such an unimproved spot, as 
this then was. 

“In a word, if purity of air, extensive pros- 
pects, elegance and convenience united, ate 
to have charms,” says one who 
wrote many years past, “ this seat is scarcely 
exceeded by any in the Union.” ‘This state- 
ment, however, must be received with some 
The premises are not 
It is true, there is the 
same noble exterior, which the edifice pos- 
sessed at its erection—nor have any impor- 
tant alterations been made in the interior. 
The greater part of the flower-garden re- 
mains in front; nor do we know of a want 
of pure air, elegance or convenience, in the 
establishment. Butthe “stables and coach 
house” are not to be found; and the * pros- 
pect,” though still very beautiful, has been 
materially abridged by the adjacent buildings. 

Every governor of the ccmmonwealth, 
from the time of John Hancock, to that of the 
present, has been lodged or entertained, more 
or less, in this hospitable mansion. Indeed, 
it has a celebrity in all parts of the country ; 
and most strangers, on visiting the capital of 
New England, endeavor to catch a glimpse 


" I k House.” 
Upon the east, the. of ** the Hancock House 


. 6 ill ) ' . 
islands of the harbor, “ from Castle William ° of the descendants of Governor Hancock, and 


.rented as a private dwelling. 
have 
} eminent man, the hand of time and improve- 


It is now, we believe, the property of some 


But, as we 
indicated, since the demise of that 


ment has been constantly contending, around 
and against it. It cannot long resist such 
attacks ; and, before many years elapse, this 
famous mansion will probably be razed to the 


, ground, “and its place supplied by others.” 
the river | 


Charles and the Back Bay. The mall, bor. | 


Hancock had a fine form, and was of very 
courteous and elegant manners. He was a 
popular character; and was eminent for his 
hospitality and charities. The ministers of 
religion found in hima real friend, and he 
honored the religious institutions of the 
country. But he had some enemies who 
charged him with being capricious and desti- 
tute Of firmness in critical situations. It 
would be strange, indeed,-if he had not some 
faults. But he had many virtues to render 
his memory honorable and precious: and 


one of his last cotemporaiies, who was en- 
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gaged with him in the contest, said, that no 
man made greater sacrifices in the cause of 
liberty than Jon Hancock. On public 
oceasions and in his official station, Hancock 
appeared with great dignity; but in the 
social circle wae pleasant and familiar in his 
manners. He thought little of money, except 
as the means of atility to the community, and 
of comfort to judividuals. His salary as 
Governor did not support him; and he 
expended much of his own estate while in 
public life. He owned many houses and 
stores in Boston, when the British troops 
were there in 1775-6. And when he was 
asked if he had any objection to firing the 
town by the American army at Cambridge, 
in order to drive away the British, he said he 


had not: “that his property was a trifle 


compared to the defence of the country 
against the enemy ; and that he should most 
cheerfully acquiesce in any measures of attack 


recommended by General Washington, the. 


commander of the American troops.” 





THE VILLAGE SCHOOLMISTRESS. 


BY MRS. 8. T. MARTYN. 








« There's strength deep bedded in our hearts, of which 

We reck but little, till the shaft has pierced 

Its fragile dwelling—must not earth be rent, 

Before her gems are found?” 

The little village of Mapleville is one of 
the greenest and loveliest nooks to be found 
even in the old Bay State, where charming 
scenery abounds; and when it rejoiced i in the 
cognomen of Bigelow Hollow, it was one of 


the most retired and quiet spots imaginable. 


a the great man of the place, Jonas Bige- 
low, Esq, discovered that the sparkling brook 
with its tiny cascade, was good for something 
beside looking at—and forthwith two facto- 
ries and a mili took the place of the beauti- 
ful maple grove which from time immemorial 


liad been sacred to love-making and Fourth. 
her friends loved to gratify, and it was really 


of July pic-nics. All the young people were 
indignant at this Vandalism, as Miss Julia 
Bigelow termed it, but they soon found that 
what the village had lost in beauty, was 


more than made up in pecuniary profits, and | 


they ceased to murmur, but Miss Jalia beg- 
ged her papa to give the thriving little settle. 
ment a new name, which, in honor of the 
lost grove, she proposed to call Mapleville. 
The name was accordingly adopted, and de- 


tlared by all the sentimental young ladies to 


be one of the sweetest in the world. About 
the factories all was bustling enterprise and 
improvement, but atross the litle bridge, a 
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shady and pleasant street extended, nearly 
half a mile in length, ia which the sound of 
the hammer was rarely heard, aud all things 

retained the same quiet appearance they had 
always worn. Here, beneath the shade of a 
magnificent elm, stood the modest school- 
house, in which for many years the village 
children had been initiated into the mysteri- 
ouselements of science. Here, in days cone 
by, the despots of an hour, ‘clothed with a 
little brief authority,” had ruled their trem- 
bling subjects by the strong hand, and the 
threatening rod. But this was a tale of the 


past, for the present generation of scholars 


had known only the gentle sway of one who 
governed and guided them by the unseen, 
but resistless force of love. 

Miss Lucy Grant. or as she was always 
termed, the “school ma’am,” had taught in 
Mapleville for ten successive years, and not 
one inhabitant of the village, not even ex- 
cepting the good Dominie himself, was more 
universally respected and beloved. She 
was no longer young, for the abundant hair 


that was once dark and glossy as the raven’s 


wing, was now threaded with silver, but 


‘there was still an indescribable charm in the 
‘low broad forehead with its delicately-pencil- 


led eyebrows, the dark gray eyes, shaded by 
long silken fringes, and the classical contour 


of those noble features, which made the be- 


holder feel that she was no ordinary woman. 
Her dress was always plain, but scrupulous- 
ly neat and well arranged, and if something 
of maiden precision might be traced in the 
purely white satin bows that adorned her be- 
coming Dunstable, nothing of it was visible 
in her ‘lady-like deportment and intelligent 
conversation. Three beautiful children, a 
boy of five, and two girls of eight and ten, 


were the only inmates of her little establish- 


ment, which was the most perfect bird’s nest 
ever witnessed. Every kind of rare and fra- 
grant shrub and plant was there collected, for 
Miss Lucy had a passion for flowers which 


delightful to.see her, after school was over, 
visiting every part of her small, but beautiful 
domain, and with the tenderest care, minis- 
tering to the wants of her inanimate depend- 
ants, while the happy children to whom she 
was In all things a mother, sported by her 
side, or playfully contended for the honor of 
waiting upon the beloved “ Aunt Lucy,’ 

whose lightest wish was to them a law. 
Could any one have imagined, who looked 
on her at such times, that this gentle being 
who seemed always surrounded with an at- 
mosphere of softened sunshine, was carrying 
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to her grave a heart blichted in the sweet 
spring-time of its affections, and closed for- 
ever to every source of merely personal grat- 
ification and happiness? Yet such was the 
fact, and the few who knew her early history, 
well knew, that but for the trust in God, and 
the benevolent interest in others, which 
formed a part of her very nature, the village 
schoolmistress would long since have sunk 
under the pressure of sorrow, which time 
alone could never alleviate. 

Lucy Grant was the only child of an ex- 
cellent clergyman in a small town of New 
England, who, to eke out a scanty income, 
was in the habit of taking pupils into his 
house, to prepare them for entrance on their 
collegiate career. Gifted by nature with an 
intellect of the highest order, carefully culsi- 
vated from her earliest childhood, and pos 
sessing uncommon powers of application, it 
was not strange that the proficiency of the 
the young girl far exceeded that of her com- 
panions, who, as the sons of wealthy fami- 
ilies, had never been made to fee! the neces- 
sity of tasking all their energies in the ac- 
quisition of knowledge. It was a_ beautiful 
sight, that fair and delicate girl, seated on a 
low bench at her father’s feet, with her little 
hand nestiing in his, and her sparkling eyes 
raised to his face, solving some difficult pro- 
blem in mathematics, or unraveling a knotty 
point in metaphysics, and anon, assisting her 
mother in household employments, with the 
skill and lightness of a fairy, or running a 
race with Carlo, in quest of violets and but- 
tercups, while her baffled competitors in the 
school room were still poring over an unre- 
cited lesson. There was one among them, 
however, who fairly kept pace with Lucy, 
not only in the path of knowledge, but also 
in the facility with which she won golden 
opinions from all who knew her. In truth, 
Robert Melville was a noble boy, and would 
have made, under the right maternal infla- 
ences, an ornament to society. Unfortunate- 
ly, however, his father, who was an opulent 
merchant in Is——, devoted himself entirely 
to business, leaving the management of their 
only son to his wife, who was a proud and 
fashionable woman, anxious mainly that her 
bey should become a jeader in the exclusive 
circle that formed her world. She had once 
visited Mr. Grant’s house, where she profes- 
sed herself delighted with all she saw, and 
enchanted with the grace and beauty of the 
youthful Lucy; but had she dreamed that 
Robert felt, what she only said, that his heart 
was already in the keeping —of the clergy- 
man’s daughter, her scorn and indignation 
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would have knowa no bounds. She saw it 
not, however, for thoueh dearer to him than 
livht and life, his attentions to Lucy were 
only those of a brother, and on her part, the 
young girl was too guileless, too ignorant ot! 
hts feelin: 3 or her own, to read his cheri hed 
secret. It was not until he was about leav- 
ing for college, that her eyes were opened, 
and in learning from his own lips how lot 

and irdently he had loved her, she fou 

that all unconsciously, her own affections, in 


their young freshness, had been given 

to him, and that he was now more to] 
than aucht on earth beside. He was 
guine in his expectations of future happin 
for the parents who loved him so well, could 
not refuse the dearest wish of his he 


Poor child! she knew nothing of the wat 


of the world, and imagining that one 
vood as her father conld have no superior 


thought nothing ol her went of wealth a 


rf 


obstacle to her happiness. 
richt-minded, howes r, to suffer her 
lo remainin 1 
pects, and her father, who in devotion 
duties and his books, was nearly as ch 
as hersell | 
promise that while in college, he would not 
attempt to correspond with Lucy, | f 
until he conld assure her of the sanction of 
his parents, to their enracement ure 
mutual love and confidence, they wilii 

acceded to this request, and for the ensuing 
three years, a she rt, but deliohtfal visit at 
ihe par onage during his vacations, was all 


the intercourse that existed between them. 
But this was soflicient for ‘the food of 
love,” and when Robert Melville leit college 
with the highest honors of his class, his first 
thought was Lucy Grant, and the sight of 
that sweet face, on which smiles and tears 
were contending for the mastery, well repaid 
him for ali the pangs of al ‘e. Defore he 
left the home ol hits Lucy, he visited with 
her, a sequestered deli, and there, with sweet 
memories of the nast, all about them, their 


solemn nlichted, and sealed by 


faith w 
an exchange ol rings, to be worn until deat 
dissolved the engagement into which they 
hed entered. 

[n a few weeks Robert Melville was to re- 
turn, with the parental sanction to his ad- 
dresses, and hope whispered that all the 
bright visions so long indulged, would then 
be realized. Lucy Grant was tiever happier 
than during those hours of blissful anticipa- 
tion. The long ordeal was past—her lover 


/was still truae—still her own, and was he not 


in mind and person, one of whom a maiden 
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might well be proud? Her beloved parents, “ You will soon hear from the lips of my 
too—what a home of peace and joy it would son, that he is heartily sorry for his rash en- 
be her privilege to provide for them in the | gagement, and only desirous of terminating 
evening of life, after all their toils and sacri- ; it as soon as possible.” So saying, without 
fices for others! It was with a heart full of even a parting salutation, she swept from the 
such reflections as these, that she returned house, leaving ber victim stunned by the ter- 
from a visit of mercy oneevening—for Lucy rible blow that had fallen so suddenly upon 
Grant was never selfish even in her happi- her. Through the hours of that long night, 
ness—and found, to her surprise, a carriage she had only a confused sense of having 
standing at the gate of the parsonage. On_ passed through some scene of horror, which 
entering the parlor, a lady rose to meet her, } had almost deprived her of reason, but with 
in whom she at once recognized the mother, morning light came calmer thoughts and she 
of her beloved Robert. No answering smile’ was enabled to take a clearer view of her 
of recognition softened those haughty features tryingsituation. Not for one moment did 
—no ray of love or pity lighted the stern she doubt the honor of her lover. Oh no— 
countenance on which she gazed. Trem-| they might be compelled to separate, but she 
bling and motionless, she stood like a statue, | knew that the stroke which must break her 
until the proud lady pointed to a seat, when’ heart, would pierce his to the very centre. 
she mechanically obeyed, still unable to utter | There was consolation even in this thought, 
a single syllable. It seemed as though that, and deeply did she need it, for her parents 
Gorgon glance was converting her into stone, , were absent from home, and in this hour of 
and it was almost a relief when at last the agony,she had noearthly arm on which to 
silence was broken, and a torrent of reproach- . lean for support. 

es poured on the defenceless girl, by the mo-; A few days only had elapsed, though to 
ther of her lover, who declared that she Lucy they seemed months of anguish, when 
would sooner see him laid in the grave, than’ she was summoned from her room to meet 
married to one so far beneath him, and that a stranger, who after saluting her kindly and 
the curse of his parents would attend him, respectfully, announced himself as the elder 
unless the engagement were given up at! Mr. Melville. He had come, he said, in 
once and forever. She accused Lucy of, place of his son, who was prevented by ill- 
meanly stealing into a family above her own, ness from waiting on Miss Grant, to return 
and of drawing her son into an alliance he; the ring once received from her, and to re- 
would never voluntarily have sought. This, quest, on her part, a dissolution of the en- 
taunt aroused the poor girl, who had listened | gagement into which he had so hastily en- 
hitherto in silence. : tered. 

“You are mistaken, madam,” Lucy re- ' «Does Robert himself request this?” was 
plied, with simple dignity, “in supposing all poor Lucy could utter; but in a tone of 
that this engagement was sought by me. such heart-felt anguish, that the man of the 
I only consented to it at the earnest entreat- world was startled from his propriety, and 
ies of one whom, before I was old enough to: answered hurriedly— 
know the meaning of the word, I loved with: “Of course it is his own proposition, for 
my whole heart. ‘That love has grown with} however strongly we may feel on the sub- 
my growth and it has strengthened with my | ject we should use no constraint. I ought per- 
strength, for why should I| hesitate to own} haps to add that we have long had in view a 
to you what [ have acknowledged to him?; union for Robert, which is in every respect a 
I am solemnly py to become his wife, most advantageous one, and that he is pre- 
and never, until he demands it himself, shall ; pared to accede to our wishes.” 
my troth be broken. But though I cannot! Despair gave Lucy courage. ‘ Does your 
consent to perjure myself, neither will I vol- son love this lady ?” she asked with a look 
untarily enter your family asan intruder,and , and tone of touching pathos which might 
if Robert "—her voice faltered for a moment, ! have melted a heart of stone, “ for oh, Sir, 
but recovering herself, she proceeded— if , if he does not, her wealth will be dearly pur- 
Robert repents of what he has done, let him chased with the happiness of his whole life. 
say it to me himself, and he is free as air.” | For myself, itis little matter what I may 

Her cruel visitor saw the extreme agita- | feel, but do not, I entreat you, doom your no- 
tion poor Lucy tried in vain to conceal, but: ble son to certain wretchedness, by forcing 
she was only the more confirmed in her pur-, him to marry where he does not love.” 
pose of completing the work she had under-; The only reply to this appeal was the cold 
taken. As she rose to depart, she said,' remark, that the happiness of the son was 
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dear to his parents, who alone could judge ‘ 
With a calm- | 


what would best promote it. 
ness which was mistaken for want of feeling, 
Lucy gave to the father of her betrothed the 
ring and letters received from him so recent- 
ly, and pronounced him free from all obliga- 
tion to her, so far as her consent could release 
him. When at last, the torturing interview 
was over, and she foond herself once more 


alone, her over-tasked energies gave way, 


and she sank half fainting by her father’s 
chair, where, bufying her head in its cush- 
ions, she groaned aloud in anguish of spirit, | 
until tears came to her relief, and she wept. 
bitterly, as those only weep, who have seen 
the light of earth depart, ere yet the sun- - 
shine of heaven has beamed upvn their | 
darkened pathway. 

On the return of Mr. and Mrs. Grant, they | 
found Lucy on a bed of sickness from which | 
she did not rise for many anxious weeks—_ 
and when at length she returned to the du- | 
ties of life, it was with a settled paleness on } 
her cheek, and a calm sadness in those soft, 
dark eyes, that told 


we 


“ Of joys departed, never to return.”’ 


—_—- e 


But Lucy Grant did not yield to the indul- | 
gence of a selfish sorrow. She was still a. 
loving, watchful daughter, an affectionate 
friend, and a ministering angel to the chil- 
dren of want and sorrow. Ina little more: 


than a year after ber first trial, her venerable > 


father died suddenly of paralysis, and Lucy, | 
to whom a distant relative had left a legacy | 
of some hundreds, removed with her aged} 
and imfirm mother to Mapleville, where she | 
purchased a small cottage, and devoted her- 
self to the work of doing good. She was 
naturally fond of children, and possessed in. 
an eminent degree the faculty of imparting | 
knowledge, so that when the trustees of the 
village school waited on her with a formal , 
request that she would take the office of : 
schoolmistress, she dared not refuse. 

Thus loving and beloved, calm, if not hap- | 
py, in the consciousness of peace with God. 
and good will toward men, Lucy Grant be- 
came what is termed “an old maid,” with-- 
out one shudder of dread, or one sigh of dis-? 
content. Her mother had died, blessing 
with her last breath the dutiful daughter, 
whose filial piety had smoothed her passage 
to the tomb; but though lonely, Lucy was: 
never sad, for the peace of heaven had de- 
scended into her stricken heart, soothing its 
anguish and healing its wounds. 

The career of Robert Melville was widely : 
different. He loved Lucy with all the fervor ' 


of a first, and well placed affection, and when 
he left her, he hastened to his home with san- 
guine expectations of success in his suit. 
He was, therefore. wholly unprepared for 
the storm which burst upon his head when 
he made known to his parents his affection 
for Lucy, and their recent engagement. The 
proud and violent mother was almost beside 
herself with anger, an his father, though 
more guarded in his expressions, was equal- 
ly resolved. Nothing, they assured him, 


‘could ever induce them to receive as a daugh- 


ter one so far beneath them in wealth and 
station, and not only poverty, but a parent's 
curse would be his portion, should he persist 
in his present purpose. For some time Rob- 
ert was unmoved by threats or entreaties, and 
declared his fixed determination not to for- 
sake the lovely being whose heart he had 
won, and whose only crime was the want of 
that wealth which it would be his pride to 
bestow upon her. But though naturally 
generous and noble, Robert Melville was des- 
titate of fixed moral principle. His impu!ses 
were usually right, but they were only im- 


‘ pulses, and therefore liable to give way when 


temptation assailed him, or interest beckoned 
him aside. Had he possessed a Christian 
mother, whose earliest lessons had taught 
him a love for the right and true—had he 
learned in childhood to reverence and obey 
the commands of God, how different would 
have been his conduct and his fate! But 
under a perverted maternal influence, the 
seeds of selfishness and pride were sown in 
the nursery, and they produced a fearful har- 
vest in after years. 

While he was hesitating what course to 
pursue, he met with an accident which for 
some time confined him to his room, and it 
was then that, weakly yielding to the artful 


‘tears and entreaties of his mother, and the 


commands of his tather, he sanctioned the 
visit of the latter to her whom he had so 
cruelly betrayed. This first step taken, it was 


not difficult to persuade him to give his hand 


toa wealthy southern heiress, whose senti- 
ments in his favor had long been known to 
his friends. From that time he was a ruin- 
ed and desperate man. Entirely destitute of 


‘affection for the woman he had made his 


wife, he sought happiness away from his 
home, and in the fashionable amusements of 
the day his fortune, and that of his wife, rap- 
idly disappeared. He had gone ‘South soon 
after his marriage, and his parents, who vis- 


: ited him there, perished in the wreck of the 


Pulaski, on their return, leaving him a vast 
fortune, which in the course of a few years 
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was ail spent at the gaming-table, or squan- 
dered by the thoughtless extravagance of his 
wife. Lucy Grant heard of the death of Mrs. 
Melville, whe fell a victim tothe yellow fe- 
ver during a visit at Havana—but the intelli- 
gence hardly quickened one pulsation of her 
heart, for he was not the Robert Melville 
whom she had once loved, and whom her 
youthful fancy had invested with every per- 
fection of humanity. But some six months 
wfier the death of her mother, the deep foun- 
tains of feeling were stirred within her, by 
the reception of a letter from her former lov- 
er, written in a hand almost illegible. It ran 
thus :— 

“Lam dying, Lucy, or I should not pre- 
sume to write to you, but angel as you are, I 
know you will forgive me, and if possible 
grant my last request. I have been a reck- 
less and desperate man—may Heaven forgive 
those whose pride made me so—but the 


proach their memory. It were vain to say 
by what arts, while I lay on a bed of suffer- 
ing, I was induced to become a perjured and 
worthle ess being, 
avenged, for from that hour I have never 
known peace. But enough of this—I am 
now dying, and I leave three helpless chil- 


'eron snow shoes. 


{ 


/ worst of it.’ 


but you have been fully . 


dren, without parents and without money, for. 


my foriune was long since spent, and without 
friends. Will you not, for my sake—no, 


not mine, for you ought not to care for me. 


inno- 


They 


now—but for the sake of unfriended 
cence, be a mother to my children? 


will be sent to the North after my death, by ) 


a worthy woman who has consented to take 


charge ofthem. I shall die bappy, for my 


’ te ’ . 
art tells ine you will love my osphan chil- 

‘ , f ’ 

“ eper shade of sadness on 
Luc y. aiter the re ceipt 
prepared iminediately 
. ‘ * 

| - ! me 
ip--——, irom whence 

P 14 ned, bringing to ber home and 

; ‘ ait P| War? had SU leeply 
’ i ? ws 
reuged ] ie Ariucoph olf tove was 
. . ’ 
‘ UA par ws wit lou y Grrant Was (be honored 


ndeat grandchildren 


benelact! sof tt 

ofihose who had despised and injured her. 
She seldom alludes to the past, but with a 
heart chastened by adversity, and. meek!y 
sabmissive to the will of ber lieavenly Fa- 
ther, pursues the even tenor of her way, dig- 
uilying by her many virtues the humble of.- 
fice of Tus. Vittacs Scuoo.mistress 


To act upon a determination made in anger, is | 
' flashing with rage. Dropping enone knee, fora 


l:ke embarking in a vesael during a storm. 











_—" _ * By no means,’ 
have gone to their account, and I willnot re-; ~* T 
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STORLES OF A HUNTER. 


THE WHITE BEAR, 





BY WASHINGTON A. BACON. 





‘On one occasion,’ says Mr. Stuart, ‘ while on 
the coast of Labrador, I left my hut in company 
with a Canadian in my employment, in search of 
partridges, a small species of which inhabit that 
cold and inhospitable region. The day was fine 
for the season, and we wandeted several miles 
from our home. Returning on our back track, we 
saw what I supposed was the footprint of a hunt- 
Not having seen this in the 
morning, I told my companion that there were Es- 
quimaux inthe neighborhood, and that one of them 
had crossed our path since morning.’ ‘ No,’ said 
he, with much agitation, * ’tis the track of a White 
‘Well,’ said I, ‘let us go and kill him.’ 
said he, ‘it will take half a dozen 
men, well armed, to do that, and then the chances 
are even, at least, that the hunters will get the 
‘Well,’ I replied, ‘ do you take my 
game and carry it tothe hut, andI will go and 
look after the fellow alone.” The poor Canadian 
tried hard to dissuade me from my purpose, and 
told me I should be devoured alive; but it was of 
no use, for I had never seen a White Bear, and 
was determined, if possible, to get a glimpse of 
one that very afternoon, After exhaustiug all his 
arguments in endeavoring to persuade me to relin- 
quish my mad design, poor Rousseau left for the 
camp, and I for the Bear. I carried a double bar- 
rel gun, and withdrawing the light charges, fit on- 
ly for small game, I loaded both with heavy charg- 
es of powder and ball. It was nearly night and 
very cold when | came up with the shaggy mon- 


He was in a little clump of white birches, 
dig- 


Bear.’ 


ster. 
which in that high latitude are always small, 
ging up the snow and leaves, evidently in search 
of feod. Being within easy shot, I drew up and 
fired, as near as I could judge, at his heart. The 
enraged animal raised himself up on his hind feet, 
and looking around, seemed to say, ‘Who in al! 
the world dares thus to beard me in my dea?’ Ia 
this position he was fully eight feet high, and pre- 
sented the most frightful appearance I had ever 
seen. Immediately he saw me, and growling with 
and pain he sprang forward to the attack. 
but at this moment the 


raga 
Thus far I had felt no fear, 
terrible thought flastied into my mind that my life 
depended on my remaining barrel and the aim I 
should take, and L confess I would have givena 
cargo of furs to have been safe in my cabin. On, 


on, came the Bear, with extendcd jaws, and eyes 
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moment I hesitated whether to strike him in the 
heart or drain, but fortunately decided on the lat- 
ter. When within a dozen paces I leveled my 
piece, and fired it at his head. The bullet enter- 
ed his brain, and he fell heavily to the ground. 
Still his strength did not Jeave him, for while in 
the agony of death, with his paws he broke down 
sapplings of the size of a man’s leg as easily as IT 
could snap a pipe stem. After satisfying myself 
that he was dead, I started for home, but had not 
gone far before I met Rousseau, accompanied by 
some dozen others, well armed, who kad left the 
camp to come to my assistance. At first they 
would not believe me when I told them what I had 
done; but after taking them to the spot and show- 
ing them the ‘Elephant,’ they cried out—‘ This 


man was not born to be eat up, he will surely be : 


hanged.’ 


eamp. Ilis weight was fielve hundred pounds ! 


Detroit, Mich., April 23, 1849. 
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THE BEAUTIFUL IN NATURE. 

How the very spirit of a man of fine feel- 
ing and susceptibilities loves the beautiful in 
nature! To him, the murmurs of a streamlet, 
as it rolls through some lovely vale, are like 
whispers from the spirit land, where the dear 
departed breathe a life of eternal youth. He 
reclines on a moss bank, under the shade of a 
weeping willow, its long hangers form a geld- 
encanopy above him. The zephyr comes and 
touches them ; they murmur—then all is still 
There was something in that sound 
He was 


again. 
which calmed, and yet amazed him. 
alone in the still wood, by the shore of his 
native stream. Whence then that strain, 
which seemed like melting echoes from the 
lips of the departed? Oh, there it is again, 
and as his eyes are raised to catch a glimpse 
of his unseen visitant, the zephyr comes again 
—and from the bosom of the weeper, go forth 


notes of almost unearthly music, so low and} 


yet so distinct, so sad and yet so soothing. It 
is but one of the voices with which nature 


speaks. ‘To the gross and sensual mind it is 


meaningless, but to him it breathes the very | 


soul of memory, tenderness, and love. 


so plentifully along our pathway. 
21 





-as the offices of thought. 


‘of sorrow, weeping, and 
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‘upon them, and crush out their sweet life, 


without one thought of what they are, or 
what they mean. To them, they have no 
beauty, and the fragrance which they send up 
as a welcome to man, passes by them, and 
mingles with the upper air. Not so with the 
His heart is painéd at be- 
holding the fellows. 
They tread unrelentingly on the flowers he 
Coming often, he gathers them with 


tinan of feeline. 
insensibility of his 


loves. 
creat care, for they recall the image of many 
a flower of female loveliness, crushed in its 
clinging, confiding tenderness and love, by 
He beholds them, and 
To him, every 


some ruthless hand. 
weeps for fallen humanity. 


‘ ' blossoming thing on this wide earth speaks 
After dressing the animal, we took him to the. ° - 


of some corresponding human feeling or pas- 


‘sion. Their offices are almost as numberless 


They tell of hope, 
joy, peace, meekness, confidence, love; and 
bitterness. They 
bloom for the early dead, and on the grass- 
covered graves breathe their young lives 
away. They deck the conqueror's bier— 
they crown the festive hali—they circle the 
brow of beauty—they lie over ihe temple of 
the heart, cuarding its secret entrance. ‘They 
do yet more, they— 


—have tales of the joyous wood to tell 


o the lonely captive. And yet more, in the 
song of England's poctess : 


“ Bring flowers to the shrine where we kneel in praver, 
They are nature's offering, their place is there | 
They speak of hope, to the fainting heart, 

With a voice of comfort they come and part, 

They sleep in dust through the wintry houre, 

They break forth in glory—bring flowers, bring flowers 


Now as aman of fine feelings and suscepti- 
bilities loves the beautiful in nature, so will 
he love the beautiful wherever he finds it. 
There is a life-like power in language, which 
when it clothes those tender thoughts awakened 
by nature’s scenery, often lends freshness to 
the original picture, and breathes over the 


whole, immortality of feeling. 


—_— -~— - Nee am 


A man and his servant girl belonged to the same 


! church, but the latter wae forbiddea to enter the front 
Thus it is with the flowers that are strown’ 
Most tread ' 


door of her master’s house. ‘ Shall we enter heaven 


by separate doors ? * was the calm response. 
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THOUGHT-SHADOWS. 


THE PICTURE. 





BY FLORENCE PERCY. 





She sits ‘mid the brightness of summer’s bowers, 

A beautifal maiden, crowned with fowers— 

With a Hebe-like form, and a Peri’s grace, 

And the light of soul on her lovely face. 

Love, beauty and gladness, are wont to throw 

Their radiant light on her gentle brow, 

But a shadow rests on it as lightly now, 

As on autamn’s flowers, the first pure snow, 

She is young—and girlhood is full of hope, 

And visions of bliss in her future ope— 

And why does the shadow o’erspread her brow, 
When her heart has no cause for sadness— 

And why does she dream of sorrow or woe, 
While her young life is bright with gladness ? 


She has breathed asong of gladness and mirth, 
Pure from a heart where no grief has birth— 


For why should she win from her harp’s bright strings, | 


A breath but of happy and joyous things ? 
The song hath ceased—and the last clear note 
’Mid the listening flower-bells seems to float,— 
But her fingers still stray o’er the strings, 
Waking low, quivering, murmurings— 
And that pensive sadness usurps the place 
Of the smile which so lately illumed her face— 
tor the notes of her own wiid melody, 
A feeling of sadness have brought her, 
And the thought-shadows pass o’er her azure eye, 
Like clouds o'er the blue-bosomed water. 


Oh, ever thus, in the brightest hour, 

O’er the joyous spirit will gently lower 

A shadowy sadness, whose meaning lies 

With the heart's unfathomed mysteries— 

As sweetly and kindly as twilight throws 

O’er earth's weary bosom her soft repose. 
Gently and softly, with soothing power, 

As the dew-drops come to the joyous flower— 
Dimming its eye with a grateful tear, 

But leaving it bright when they disappear— 


Thas, oft o’er my heart the thought-shadows Stray, 


Till the tears to my eyes come stealing— 
Vet leaving, as calmly they pass away, 
A holier heart and feeling! 


Bradford, May, 1819. 





A BAD HABIT CURED. 


RY T. 8. ARTHUR, 








} some matters, and particularly in regard to 
her borrowing practices, and often recorded 
, kis protest against their continuence. A fair 
; sample of the discussions held on the sub- 
‘ject, may be seen in the following matrimo- 
‘nial passage of small arms, which occurred 
in consequence of the appearance on the ta- 
‘ble, one morning, of a strange looking Brit- 
_ tania ware coffee pot. 
’  § Where did that come from, Sarah ?’ was 
‘the natural inquiry of Mr. Armand, as bis 
} eyes rested upon this handsome addition to 
the appendages of the tea tray. 
| ‘Kitty melted the bottom off of my coffee 
' pot yesterday, the careless thing! and it is 
‘not mended yet; and so I borrowed Mrs. 
, Lovell’s for this morning.’ 

‘1 wouldn't have done that.’ 
‘Why wouldn’t you?’ very pertinently 
‘inquired Mrs. Armand. 
} Oh! because I wouldn't.’ 
| ‘Give areason. Men are always fierce 
' enough for reasons !’ 
; Because I don’t think it right to borrow 
/ other people's things, when we can do with- 
‘out them.’ 
} ©We couldn’t do without a ccflee pot, 
could we?’ 
> Ves, [ think so.’ 
| «How, pray ?’ 
‘ Rather than borrow, I would have made 
‘tea until our coffee pot was mended.’ 
} A nice grumbling time there would have 
‘been, if I had tried to put you off with a cup 
of tea.’ 
} «67 don’t think Iam such a grumbler as 
‘that, Sarah. I believe I am as easily satis- 
‘fied as most men. I’m sure I would rather 
; drink tea all my life than take coffee from a 
borrowed coffee pot.’ 
} So much for trying to provide for your 
| comfort,’ said Mrs. Armand, in a complain- 
ing tone of voice. 
; ‘I never wish you to do wrong for the 


One of the virtues peculiar to society in’ sake of my comfort,’ returned her hasband. 


this country, is 9 tender regard for the con- | 
sciences of others. People are disposed to. 
interpret St. Paul’s injunction to the Phillip- 
pians, ‘Look not every man on his own’ 
things, but every man, also, on those of his 
neighbor,’ after the most literal fashion. We 
see this manifested in a great variety of | 
ways, but in none more prominently than in ' 
the effort to make people pay due regard to | 
the precept, ‘ Of him that would borrow of} 
thee, turn not thou away.’ 
Mrs. Armand was the very personification | 
of this virtue. ; 


Mr. Armand differed with his wife in| 


~~ 





‘Do wrong! Do you mean to say that it 
is wrong to borrow or lend ?’ 

‘It is wrong to borrow on every trifling oc- 
casion, for this is to be unjust to others, who 
are constantly deprived of the use of such 
things as are their own.’ 

‘I wouldn’t like to live in a world as self- 
ish as it would be, if made after your model.’ 

‘No doubt it would be bad enough,’ re- 
plied the husband, ‘ but Iam sure that bor- 
rowers would be s@arce.’ 

‘But what harm can my using Mrs. Lov- 
ell’s coffee pot for a single morning do, I'd 
like to know ?’ 
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Mr. Armand answered this interrogatory’ | 


not however, conclusively enough to satisfy 
his wife. 
more to the point, wil! best enlighten the 
reader, and so we will give that. Mrs. Lov- 
ell was preparing to go down to breaktiast, 
when her cook came to her chamber door 
and said— 

‘Mrs. Armand wants you to lend her your 
coffee pot. She says Kitty melted the bot- 
tom off of hers, and it aint mended yet. She 
just wants it for this morning.’ 


‘Very well,’ returued Mrs. Lovell. The 


tone in which this was said, did not express | 
As the girl retired, Mrs. ' 


much pleasure. 
Lovell remarked, in a grumbling way, to her 
husband, 

‘And no doubt Kitty’ll melt the bottom off. 
of mine before night.” 

‘You are not going to let her have that 
handsome Britannia coffee pot?’ said Mr. 
Lovell. 

‘T have no other, and she knows it.’ 

‘You might say that you had but one. 
She will think that in use.’ 

‘No she won’t; for she very well knows 


that we don’t make coffee unless when we |: 


happen to have company.’ 
‘ As you had not the resolution to say ‘ no,’ : 
you will have to take your chance.’ 


‘And the chances will be against me. Of 
that [am certain. I never loaned Mrs. Ar- 


mand any thing in my life, that it dida’t 


come home injured in some way.’ 


‘Then your coffee pot will hardly prove | 


an exception.’ 


‘I’m afraid not. 
people would let their neighbors possess the 
little they have in peace. I’ve had that set 
of Britannia ware for five years, and there is 
not a bad scratch or bruise upon any piece of 
it. If Mrs. Armand lets the coffee pot get 
injured, I shall be too angry.’ 


‘T almost hope she will,’ said Mr. Lovell. 

‘Why, Henry?’ 

‘You will, then, in all probability, fall 
back upon your reserved rights, and throw 
Mrs. Armand, in future, upon hers.’ | 

‘ What are our reserved rights ?’ 

‘In this case, yours will be to refuse lend- 
ing what your neighbors should buy; and 
hers will be to buy what she can’t conveni- 
ently borrow.’ 

‘I don’t wish to offend her,’ said Mrs. 
Lovell; ‘but if she does let my coffee pot 
get injured, I shall be too much putout.” 

‘In other words, you will say something : 
sharp about it.’ ; 
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Mrs. Lovell’s opinion being much | 


that. 


: fact is, I have scarcely an article of movable 
‘household goods, or wearing apparel, that 


-used by some one besides myself. You 


_ baptized. 


Oh, dear! I wish that: 


‘and blue lining, slowly opened it. 


showed several square inches of 


to its mouth.’ 

















‘Very likely. You know I am apt to 
speak out on the spur of the occasion.’ 

‘Then I shall be very well content to see 
the spout knocked off, the handle bent, ora 
bruise as large asa walnut ia the side of your 
coffee pot.’ 

‘Henry! Why will you say so?’ 

‘ Because I happen to feelas I say. This 
borrowing nuisance is intolerable, and its 
suppression can hardly be obtained at too 
dearacost, How many umbrellas has Mrs. 
Armand lost or ruined for us in the last two 
or three years!’ 


‘Don’t ask me that question. 
tried to keep the ‘counts.’ 

‘Half a dozen at least.’ 

‘You may safely set the number down at 
But if I could get eff with umbrellas, 
I'd buy a case, and let her have one a month, 
and think the arrangement a bargain. The 


I've never 


doesn’t show sad evidences of having been 


know that dear litthe merino cloak of Char- 
lev’s, in which he looked so sweet ?’ 

‘¢ Yes. What of it?’ 

‘Last Sunday Mrs. Armand had her baby 
Of course she had nothing decent 
to put on it, and of course sent for Charley's 
cloak. What could Ido?’ 

‘You could have declined letting her have 
the cloak.’ 

‘Not under the circumstances.’ 

‘Hasn't her baby a cloak ?’ 

‘Yes; but it is full of grease spots—not fit 
to be seen.’ 

‘It’s good enough for her baby, if she 
don’t choose to provide a better one.’ 

‘All very easy said. But [ couldn’t re- 
fuse the cloak, though I let it go with fear 
and trembling. Now just look at it!’ 

Mrs. Lovell opened a drawer, and taking 
out the dove-colored cloak, with its white 


‘Bless me!’ exclaimed her husband, as 


the back of the collar was tingnron ised 
iscolora- 


tion: ‘what in the world could have done 
that ?’ 

‘ Perspiration from the child’s head. Char- 
ley has worn it twenty times, yet not a spot 
was to be seen before. But this is not the 
worst. Tokeep the baby from crying in 
church, a piece of red candy was pushed in- 


‘ Goodness!’ , 
‘And as the baby was cutting teeth, the 
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ited can hardly be wondered at. | Look!’ | help feeling some uneasiness. Aad she hat 
Mrs. Lovell held up the front of the cloak. | good reason. 


From the collar to the skirt were lines, broad 
irregular patches, and finger marks, dark, 
red and gummy. 

‘ That beats every thing!’ said Mr. Lov- 
ell. 

‘But it isn’t all,’ added his wife, as she 
turned the cloak around, and showed a 
grease spot half as large as her hand upon 
the skirt. 


$ 


On the next day Mrs. Armand called in 
to pay her neighbors a visit. 
‘I havn’t sent home your coffee pot yet,’ 


_ said she, during a pause in the conversation 


- had failed 


‘After the child was brought | careless, forgetful creature in my life.’ 


home, nurse took the cloak and threw it on | . 
self to say, at the cost of a departure from 


the table, where one of the children had just 
Jaid a large slice of bread and butter.’ 

‘Ts that all?’ asked Mr. Lovell. 

‘] havn’t looked any further,’ replied Mrs. 
Lovell, tossing the ruined garment from her 
with an impatient air. ‘ Bat isn’t it too 
much to bear?" 

* What did the lady say when she brought 
it home ?’ . ) 

‘ She sent it in by one of her girls, who 


wen ee ee 


that followed her entrance. ‘I told Kitty, 
yesterday, to take ours immediately and get 
it mended ; but | found this morning that she 
todo so. I never saw such a 


‘It’s no matter,’ Mrs. Lovell forced her- 


the truth. 
‘Oh, I knew it was no difference, because 


/ you don’t make coffee regularly,’ responded 


/Mrs. Armand; * but then, | never like to be 


using other people’s things when I can help 


/it. Besides, our Kitty is such a careless crea- 


ger; and [’m afraid it might get injured. 


said there were two or three spots on the. 


cloak, for which Mrs. Armand was sorry ; 


but she thought [ could easily rub them out.’ | jJe thrown off her guard by admission. 


‘Humph!’ 

‘The cloak is totally ruined. I don’t 
know when I had any thing vex me so much. 
And it was such a beauty.’ 

‘What will you do?’ ' 

‘Throw it away. I can’t let my baby 
wear asoiled and greasy cloak. ‘See!’ 


: 


ture, that every thing she touches is in dan- 
I 
noticed a litthe dentin the spout this morn- 
ing.’ 

‘Not a bad one?’ said Mrs. Lovell, a lit- 
The 


tone in which she spoke expressed some 


eee 


— 


well. 


And Mrs. Lovell again went to her drawers. | 


‘I’ve got cashmere for a new one.’ 


Mr. Lovell. ‘Too bad! 
send her the cloak, with my compliments, 
and tell her to keep it.’ 


‘Oh, I don't wish tomake her my enemy.’ 

‘ Better have such persons enemies than 
friends.’ 

‘Perhaps not.’ 

*‘ What's the use of your making a new 
cloak for Charley? You'll lend it to Mrs. 
Armand when she wants to send her baby 
out, and the r 


‘Beg your pardon, husband dear! 
will do no such thing !’ 

‘We'll see.’ 

‘And we will see.’ 

Mrs. Lovell spoke pretty resolutely, as if 





Bat I 


very 


anxiety. | 

‘Oh, no, no!’ replied Mrs. Armand 
quickly. ‘* You would hardly see it unless 
it was pointed out. But even for so trifling 
an injury [can assure you I scolded Kitty 
As soon as I go home, I will stert her 
off with my coffee pot, if she has not alrea- 


S53" f dy taken it to the tinner’s, 
‘ Well now, this is too bad!’ exclaimed ° 


If I were you, I’d: mained in the possession of Mrs. Armand. 


Days passed, but the coffee pot still re- 


In the mean time, Charley’s new cloak of 
fine blue cashmere was finished, and as 
Mrs. Lovell was a little proud of her baby— 


what mother is not ?—the cloak went out to 
take an airing, the baby inside of course, ev- 


ery day for a week afterwards. 
One afternoon some friends came in, and 


Mrs. Lovell persuaded them to stay and 


spend the evening. Shortly after they had 


arrived, a messenger came from Mrs. Ar- 


mand, with a request forthe loan of Char- 


‘ley’s cloak, as the mother wanted to send 
her baby down to Jones’ Hotel, that a friend 


her mind was, for once in her life, made up, | 


not to be imposed upon. 


The breakfast bell ringing at the moment, 
Mr. atid Mrs. Lovell dropped the subject for 


the discussion of one more agreeable. 


of her’s, who was passing through the city, 
might see him. 

Mrs. Lovell said, ‘ Very well,’ and took 
from a drawer the dove-colored merino cloak 
that had suffered so severely at the christen- 
ing, and handed it tothe girl who had come 


} from Mrs. Armand. 


The day passed without the return of the. 
coffee pot, about which Mrs. Lovel! could not | 











af 


Ina few moments the girl returned with 
the cloak and said— 
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‘Tt isn’t the one that Mrs. Armand wants. 
She says please to let her have the blue one. 
She’ll take good care of it.’ 

Mrs. Lovel! took the dove-colored cloak, 
and turned with it slowly to the drawer, de- 
bating in her mind what ‘she should do. She 
mast either offend Mrs. Armand, or run the 

risk of having the new cloak that cost ten 
dollars, besides her labor, spoiled as the oth- 
er had been. She did not wish to do the 
former; 
ter? Just as, in her doubt and hesitation, 
she laid her hand on the new garment, a 
thought struck her, and turning to the girl, 
she said— 

‘Tell Mrs. Armand that she can have the 
light cloak in welcome ; but Chariey is go- 
ing out and will wear the blue one.’ 

The girl departed, and Charley got an ex- 
tra airing thatday. Mrs. Armand was ex- 
ceedingly indignant, and wondered if Mrs. 
Lovell supposed that she was going to send 
her child out in that ‘sowed and greasy 
thing !’ 

Towards supper time, Mrs. Lovell’s cook 
asked her if she wished coffee made. 

‘Oh, certainly,’ was the reply. 

‘Mrs. Armand has our coffee pot.’ 

‘T know. You must go in for it.’ 

‘Tt’ y* . 

The cook took off her apron, and ran in 
to Mrs. Armand’s for the coffee pot. In a 
few minutes she returned, and said— 

‘Mrs. Armand can not let you have it be- 
fore to-morrow. Her’s is not mended yet, 
and Mr. Armand always drinks coffee for 
supper.’ 

‘But go and tell ber that I have company, 
and can not do without it,’ 
ell, a little impatiently. 

The girl went back. When she returned, 
the caffee pot was in her possession. As she 
set it down before Mrs. Lovell, she said— 

‘Mrs. Armand did not seem to like it 
much,’ 

‘Like what much 2’ 

‘Your sending again. She says her hus- 
bund never drinks tea, and she don’t know 
how she is going to make him coffee.’ 

‘ But that isn " my coffee pot!’ 
‘ Yes, ma’am. 
‘Oh no. - al ? 


And Mrs. Lovell took 


up a dingy looking affair that her cook had | 


brought in, and eyed it doubtingly. Ske re- 
membered her Britannia coffee pot as a beau- 
tiful piece of ware, without a scratch or 
bruise, and bright as silver. But this was 
as dull as pewter; a part of the bottom, an 
eighth of an inch wide and three inches 


long, had been melted off or turned up;' 





but how could she submit to the lat- ' 


replied Mrs. Lov- | 
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there were several large dents in it; the 
mouth of the spout had received a disfiguring 
bruise, and the litle jet knob on the lid was 
entirely broken off! No, no—this was not 
her coffee pot. But cook insisted that it was 
and soon proved her assertion. 

This was too much for Mrs. Lovell, and 
the forbearance of that long-suffering lady 
yielded under the heavy pressure it was cal- 
led to sustain. 

‘ That my coffee pot!’ she exclaimed, with 
a most indignant emphasis, and ltifling it 
from the table on which the cook had placed 
it, she set it down upon a tea tray, which 
contained the other pieces belonging to her 
beautiful set of Brituania. The contrast was 
lamentable. 

‘There!’ said she, with a glowing cheek, 
and a voice pitched an octave higher than 
usual. ‘ ‘Take the whole set in to Mrs. Ar- 
mand, with my compliments, and say that I 
make her a present of it.’ 

The girl didn’t need to be told her errand 
a second time. Before Mrs. Lovell] had time 
for reflection and repentance, she was beyond 
recall. 

The dining room and kitchen of Mrs. Ar- 

mand’s house were in the same story, and 
separated only by adoor. It happened that 
Mr. Armand was at home when Mrs. Lov- 
ell’s cook came in and presented the break- 
fast and tea set with the compliments of ber 
mistress. ‘The tone in which this message 
was given, as it reached his ears, satisfied 
him that something was wrong, and he was 
put beyond all doubt when he heard his wife 
say, with unusual excitement in her voice— 

‘Take them back! ‘Take them back!’ 

But the girl retreated hastily, and left her 
in full possession of the tray and its contents. 


‘What's the matter?’ inquired Mr. Ar- 
mand, as his wife retreated into the dining 
room with flushed face and a quivering lip. 
It was some moments before she could speak, 


‘and then she said something ina confused 


way about an insult. Not being able to un- 
derstand what it all meant, Mr. Armand 
sought for ntestion in the kitchen, 


‘ Whose is this ?’ he said to Kitty, laying 
his hand on the Britannia set. 

‘Mrs. Lovell’s,’ replied Kitty. 

‘Why iz it here?’ 

‘Mrs. Lovell sent it as a present.’ 

‘Indeed!’ Mr. Armand looked a little 
closer. 

‘Is this the coffee pot we have been using 

for a week! 


‘ Yes sir.’ 
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‘Humph!’ Light was breaking into his’ 


mind. 


‘ Abusing, I should have said,’ he added. 


‘ 
‘ 


‘ And because the coffee pot has been ruined, | 


and the set broken, Mrs. Lovell makes us a 
present of what remains ?’ 

Kitty hang down her head in silence. 

After examining the coffee pot, and con- 
trasting it with the other pieces of the set, 
Mr. Armand made an angry exclamation, 
and retired from the kitchen. He did not 
reénter the dining room where he had left 
his wife, but took up his hat, and going out 
of the front door, shut it hard after him. In 
about half an hour he returned. 

‘ Where have you been?’ his wife ventur- 
ed to ask as he entered the room, where she 
was sitting in no very enviable mood.. 


_ —~ — 


which she is extremely sorry—has both hurt 
and offended you. And as these are mat- 
ters which, if left to themselves, like hidden 
fire, increase to a flame, I have thought best 
to see you at once, and offer al! necessary 


apologies on her behalf.’ 


~~ 


‘Not hurt in the least!’ replied Mr. Ar- 
mand good humoredly ; ‘and as for apolo- 


gies, Mrs. Lovell wants no better one than 


' sons. 


and will not soon forget. 


——~ 


—— 


‘Trying to repair the wrong you have ; 
keeping that beautiful tea and coffee set you 


done.’ 


‘How do you mean?’ asked Mrs. Ar- 


mand. 


‘I've bought a handsome set of Britannia | they are hers in simple justice. 


ware for Mrs. Lovell,’ replied the husband, | 


‘and sent it with a note of apology, and a’ 


request from me, as 9 particular favor, never 
to lend you any thing again, as you would 
be sure to injure it.’ 

‘Mr. Armand!’ 

‘It’s true, every word of it. I never was 
so mortified by any thing in my life. The 
fact is, this borrowing must come to an end. 


not able, do without it.’ 

Poor Mrs. Armand, whose feelings during 
the brief absence of her husband were by no 
means to be envied, now burst into tears and 
cried bitterly. 


Mr. Armand made no at-. , 
‘er. This reserve never entirely wore off. 


ot aries pm ! | 
tempt to soothe the distress of his wile.’ (te But there was no more borrowing of Mrs. 


felt a little angry ; and when one is angry, | 


the wreck of her beautiful coffee pot, which 
I have minutely examined. J am glad she 
sent it back, just as she did, and for two rea- 
It gave me an opportunity to repair 
the wrong which had been done, and served 
as a lesson to my wife, such as she needed 
No, no, Mr. Lov- 
ell, don’t let this make you feel in the least 
unpleasant.’ 


‘But my wife says she can not think of 


sent her.’ 

‘Tell her that she will have to keep them, 
If she sends 
them here they will not be received. She has 
no remedy. We wanta set, and will keep 
yours. Ifadisfigured coffee pot has to be 


, used, let it be by those who are guilty of the 
» abuse. 


And now, Mr. Lovell, tell your good 


‘lady from me, thatif she lends my wife any 
thing more, I will not be responsible; as [ 
have always disapproved of the system, and 


; “ee Ap -am now more than ever opposed to it.’ 
if you want any thing, buy it; if you are_ P 


This last sentence was spoken playfully. 


After half an hour’s good humored conver- 


~ 


sation, the gentlemen parted. It was some 


, days before the ladies again met, and then 


there is not much room left in the mind for. 


sympathy towards those who have excited 
the anger. 


After supper, while Mrs. Armand sat sew: ' 


ing, her face under acloud, and Mr. Armand 


was endeavoring to get over the unpleasant | 


excitement he had experienced, by means of | 


u book, some one rang the bell. 
while Mr. Lovell was announced. 


n a little 


‘ What in the world can he want 2?’ said 


Mrs. Armand. 


Armand. 
Mrs. Armand made no answer, and her 


husband left the room where they were sit- | 


Mr. Lovell, 


ting, and entered the parlor. 


ing in th r, extended his; . 
phe was snnding te che: Seer, nip } might not oftener light up the countenance, 


hand, and said with a smile— ' 
‘I'm afraid my wife’s hasty conduct—for : 


~/f 


_day’s recurrence. 


‘More about the coffee pot,’ replied Mr. : i 
/ man woe are tous all such familiar acquain- 


they were a little reserved towards each oth- 


Lovell, nor any one else; for Mrs. Armand 
was entirely cured of her desire to make 
others keep the scriptural injunction, to which 
allusion was made in the opening of our sto 


ry. 





NATURE. 


‘“ Man is made to mourn” isa truth which 
in some degree surely we learn from every 
But while tears and hu- 


tances, it may be well for us to inquire whe- 


4 
5 


ther joy might not oftener be our companion, 
whether serenity and hope and gladness 


taking the place of anxiety, despondency and 
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sorrow, which are observed or felt on every 
hand. 


Is thy heart sad, is thy countenance gloo- 
my, dost thou ever call this world dark and 
cold and dreary? Then, with me, welcome 
nature as a ministering angel sent for thy 
hehests—come out and welcome its commun- 
ions. Nature is full of music. Come out 
with me and listen a moment to its songs and 
its songsters—its choirs and its choruses. It 
is spring time; and so let us go out to the 
grove and the old forests—a thousand wood- 
land notes are breaking in softest and sweet- 
est harmony onthe ear. Itis their time of 
loves—the little birds. How does the Great 
Life cause the poetry of our life to gush out 
by the motion of such tender sensibilities ! 
Music—oh, ye little warblers! I feel it now 
—ye pour it into my soul—now with your 
twittering gleesomeness—-now in notes wiid 
and lound and Jong—now low, soft and plain- 
tive. Come forth and listen. Sit down on 
this mossy brook—bank, beneath this aged 
pine tree. Above us, listen to the zephyr, its 
cadences are now melting away into the still 
and liquid air—now rising—now swelling— 
now falling—oh, the sweet zephyr, the breeze | 
—ye are making wild havoc of my fancy as_ 
your gentle fingers sweep the harp-strings of | 
the soul! Look down at our feet—sweet | 
music comes up from those dimpling waters ’ 
as they dance on in their gladness to the sea 
—the murmuring of that bright cascade just 
up among the trees. This is some of Na- 
ture’s music. But where have gone those 
dark lines of gloominess and care which 
were just now on thy brow ? 


Nature, too, is full of beautiful rencILtnes. | 
And how—where shall we begin to look 2. 
Shall it be in Autumn or in the Spring—in : 
the Summer or in cold Winter! Shall it be | 
in the blue sky up yonder, or in the emerald | 
tints of the ocean, where fairy forms sport | 
with the lone moonbeam in their coral home ? , 
Shall it be in the bloom and blush of fiowers | 
—the green grass—the waving harvest—the | 
variegated hues of autumn, when the dying 
year is decking herself in richest colorings, 


. wo oe 
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or shall it be with the beautifully bended 
rainbow—the golden clouds which twine and 
wreath their gorgeous robes about the setting 
sun, and with the sparkling gems which 
shine out when the clear night comes on? 
We will stop now to begin with none of all 
these. The “ Picture Gallery ’’ of Nature is 
not comprehended at one view. The pano- 
rama about us is wide-spreading and glorious. 
Nature is rich in beautiful paintincs. Bu 
—and has that look of disquietude so soon 
given place to that calm and cheerful coun- 
tenance ? 


But again of ARCHITECTURAL SPECIMENS. 
Nature affords the choicest. Look up to the 
spacious dome of this great temple we live in 
—‘its blue o’erarching canopy "—to its 
broad and stately pillars, the mountains, lofty 
and majestic, rough, unhewn. Look out 
upon the tempest-beaten oak of a hundred 
winters, as in its efflorescence and strength it 
reaches out its sheltering arms to its fellows. 
Angels and turrets and columns now in com- 
plexity—now in simplicity and grace, charm 
the soul of him who sees with the seeing 
eye. 

Nature is full of variety. The monotony 
of pleasures, whether of sight or sound, 
away with such, though exquisite and rare, 
their power to charin and delight the soul is 
only for a moment. But come out and 
breathe the breath of the open day. Does 
this wild mountain spot fail to awaken our 
rapturous emotion, with itshigh and rocky 
battlements down there, its steep colonnades 
and shelving cliffs, its covering of shaggy 
shrubs—of wild, coarse grass. Go down, 
then, into this valley below, so smiling it 
looks. * Drink in the fragrance of its flowers, 
wander along up by its winding and romantic 
stream. But will you be pleased with neith- 
er the mountain nor the valley? Then, oh 
then come out to the rejoicing pastures, the 
verdant landscape. the woods and the dark 
forests. Go out where you will, and look on 
the ten thonsand changing scenes above, be- 
low, and around you. To the sky, “ Look 
how the glow of Heaven is thick inlaid with 
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pictures of bright gold.” ‘To the Earth—go __ Gentleman, is aname often bestowed on a well- 
dressed blackguard, and withheld from its right own- 


Ww "Ol in N ’ ra- 
vhere you will, and in Nature's endless va er, who only wears this qualification in his heart. 





riety you shall— 
A lady, noted for kind feeling, on hearing that the 


‘‘ Find tongues in trees, books in the running brooks 
Fi igs . ‘ *» Pope was a fugitive from R celai “Pp 
Sermons in stones, : 40 P s ? m ome, exclaimed Poor 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing. old man, has he got any family??? On a Se a 


A higher good, doubtless, may be derived being explained to her she added, ‘* Well, I hope 


general laws, not merely Looxep aT in its 

forma Mat-e0.an obec so be. locked eg, Rak defer till. to-morrow what can be done to-day. He 
, ’ replied, ‘* Then, mother, let’s eat the rest of the 

delightfal, yet how often neglected! Let me plum pudding to-night. 


take my fair sisters by the hand, and lead ig 
The expression falling in love, proves love to be 
hem over the fields and through the groves beneath one. 
Let them look, and listen, and breathe in the , 

ee ae ee Never chew your words. A student once asked, 
pure air of heaven. The dull Spirits will be Can virehue, fortichude, gratichude, or qniechode 
quickened, the glad emile will oftener light dwell with that man who is a stranger to rectichude ? 








up the countenance, and still more will every : 
: vee yhte Don't go near the woods at present—the trees are 
look beam with a heavenly serenity, if, ia all about to shoot. 


that is seen, and felt, and heard, the heart 
: fae It isa curious fact that little boys are always on 
can respond to the sentiment of the Christian the son-ny side of life. 








poet, whose soul was ever entranced with the 
hea iait [N Curios:ries—Iragments gathered when bright- 
eauties of Nature.— ‘ly breaks the morning—a razor in a scrape--and 

“ My Father made them all.” litter-ary pups. 











' A gentleman who has a warm side for a yonng Ia- 
_dy, was ridiculing a sack which she wore. ‘ You 


CHARMS OF LIFE. 
had better keep quiet,’ said she, ‘ or I will give you 


There are a thousand things in this world to afflict the sack.’ +] should be most happy,’ was the gal- 
and sadden, but how many that are beautiful and lant’s response, ‘ if you would give it to me as it is, 
with yourself in it.” We believe she did. 


good. The wor!d teems with beauty—with objects 
which gladden the eye and warm the heart. We ‘Pa! what does the printer live on?? Why 


might be happy if we would. There are illsthat we child?’ ‘’Cause I heard you say that you had n't 
paid him these two years.’ ‘ Go right straight to bed, 


cannot escape, the approach of disease, death, or 
young sancebox.’ 


misfortane, the sundering of earthly ties, the canker 
worm of grief; but a vast majority of the evils which A dul! prosy minister, on concluding his sermon, 
beset us might be avoided. The curse of intempe- found many of his andience just waking and 


rance, interwoven as it is with all the ligaments of ‘tubbing their eyes. Said he, * My friends, this 
/ sermon cost me more labor than usaal—you don't 


iety, is which never strikes but to destroy. A ' : 
we wee oe wi ” ' y+ seem to have heeded it sufficiently, and I will go 
There is not one bright page upon the record of its over it again;’ and go over it he did, from text to 
progress—nothing to shield it from the heartiest exe- exhortation. He had ’em there. Ilope the pews 
crations of the human race. It should not exist—it | Were easier than ours are. 

mest not. De ae with all thie —let a it mm Peter Smith, the watchmaker, named his oldest 
an end, and let friendship, charity, love, purity and boy for himseif—he was so fond of re-Pelers. 











kindness mark the intercourse between man and man. 

We are too selfish, as if the world were made for us. A cockney philologist says that the letter w enters 
i Risen els alll sal eine me te into the composition of woman in all the relations of 

rr OW. URR PETES er ~  life—e. g., wife, widow, wirgin, wixen. 

labor much more earnestly to promote each other's | 
good. God has blessed vs with a home which is not | 
all dark. There is sunshine every where —in the sky 
—upon the earth—there would be in most hearts, if 
we would look around us. The storms die away, A New Orleans paper advertises an undivided 
and a bright sun shines out. Summer drops her half of a negro. 

tinted curtain upon the earth, which is very beautiful Rees ; 

; até i alah he alts aid ieee | The Wilmington Blue Hen’s Chicken says that the 
even when autumn breathes her changing breath up last legislatare of Delaware was characterized by 
it. 
so bountiful, and we can live happier than we do. 





The London Court Circnlar says—‘*‘ Prince Al- 
bert went out shooting this afternoon.’’ That is 
the way to kill time. 








God reigns in heaven, Murmur not ata being two strong and predominating principles—-the love 
of ram and the hate of niggers. 
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‘¢ Withering—withering—all are withering— 

All of Hope’s flowers that youth hath nursed— 
Flowers of love too early blossoming, 

Buds of ambition too frail to Durst.” 


** Hope’s flowers!’’ alas, their lasting bloom 
Is not for mortals’ eyes; 

Too soon within a darksome tomb 
They hide'their brilliant dyes ; 

Although their buds may promise much, 
Their beauty soon will fade— 

They droop beneath old Time’s cold touch, 
And Jow in dust are laid. 


The “ Flowers of Love!” whoe’er has known 
Those flowers to open wide ? 
Although their buds in youth have shone, 
As down |ife’s stream we glide, 
Those flowers which used to seem so fair. 
No more expand their leaves— 
The garland that we later wear, 
The hand of love ne’er weaves. 


“‘ Buds of ambition!” transient things ! 
Yet still they leave a stain; 

In youth, ambition sweetly sings, 
But has no after strain ; 

For when youth flies, ambition, too, 
Goes with the flight of time, 

And from those buds of once bright hue, 
Rings out a mournful chime. 


What then have we to trust to here, 
Where “ all that’s bright must fade ?” 

Where all that charms the eye or ear, 
Soon me!ts in deepest shade; 

Oh, nought on earth can fill the heart, 
Or satisfy the soul— 

Then let us seek in Heaven a part, 
Ere life’s beyond control, 





THE CAPTIVE MAIDEN. 


A TALE OF THE EARLY SETTLEMENT OF MAINE, 


BY CHARLES P. ILSLEY. 
CHAPTER 1. 

About a century ago, there were only sev- 

en or eight small houses in what is now the 

thriving town of Buxton, in the State of 


MOUNTAIN 
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ter ma uneasiness among the tte against 


‘the whites, 


instigating them to hostility, i in 
which the greatest craeltiés were perpetrated. 
Their attacks were so frequent and secret, 


‘that, to ensure the ir safety, the settlers went 


‘of Quebec in 1759. 


i which 
‘Montcalm, sealed 


this decisive 
ces. 


’ Buxton, 


constantly arms So perilous were the 
times, to use the lancuage of anaged matron, 
“ Almost every house was a garrison, and 
every man carried a gun to meeting.” This 


state of things continued until the « conquest 
The batile on the plains 
of Abraham, in September of that year, in 
the rival commanders, Wolfe and 
their loyalty with their 
lives, broke the power of the French in this 
country, and their copper colored allies con- 
sulted their safety by submitting to the con- 
queror. 

It was some nine or ten years previous to 
victory that our story commen- 
While other settlements around had 
been frequently ravaged by the red man, 
thouch a frontier town, remained 


‘unmolested, yet the rumors of the devasta- 


i stn tna 


‘name of 


ting inroads of the savages on the neighbor- 
ing townships, kept them in constant alarm. 

In one of the houses we have mentioned, 
which stood a little apart from the rest on the 
skirt of the forest, resided a family by the 
Woodman. The parents were 


‘somewhat advanced in life, and of their nu- 


A ll eat Le ai 


} winning countenance had made an 


merous children but one remained, a daugh- 
ter, the pet of their old age. 

Annie Wocdman was a bright, lively girl 
of sixteen, whose neat, comely figure, and 
impres- 


sion on atleast one heart in the settlement. 


: Though a pet, she was nota spoiled one, for 
'she relieved her mother of a large share of 


>the cares of the household. 


> 


a 


Maine, then known as Narragansett Town- 


ship, No.1. At the period of our story, 
England and France were struggling for su- 
premacy in North America, and the latter 
had enlisted in her cause the aborigines of 
the country, over whom, through the agency 
of the Jesuits, 
ence, 


The French omitted no means to f{os- 
22 





she exerted a powerful ‘influ. | 


Frolicsome as 
a kitten in her playful moods, and at all 
times cheerful, she was the delight of her 
parents, and the favorite of the hamlet. 

And truly was Annie worthy of this regard, 
for beneath her brilliant flow of spirits was 
to be found a character full of lofty energy 
and replete with tenderness. Unharmed by 
the excessive affection lavished upon her, she 
promised in the development of her powers 
to combine all those graces of mind and 
heart which form the perfect woman. 

It is not our purpose, however, to follow 
upthe history of Annie atthis time. The 
allusions, which may be considered episodi- 
cal, merely, to the traits in ber character, are 
only made to awaken the inte rest of the read- 
er toward her, while we relate a single pas- 
sage in her early history. For itis not to be 
denied that our sympathies become more 
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deeply interested in one of her stamp of | 
ning twilight rendered objects still visible at 


character, than if she possessed no particu- 
Jarly attractive qualities. 

At the close of a mid-summer day, Mr. 
and Mrs. Woodman were seated by their 
open door, waiting the return of Annie, 
who had been on an afternoon visit to a 
friend of hers, living about an eighth of a 
mile distant. It was now some time past the 
hour set for her return, and her parents sat 


wondering at her prolonged absence. As} 
the twilight deepened, their wonder grew in- 


to anxiety, and their eyes were more fre- 
quently bent upon the grassy road which 
through a dense growth of pine, 
whence they looked for her coming. 

Her unusually | : 
kened theiralarm. Could she have been 
heset on her way by some wild beast of the 
forest? ‘This was the first thoucht suggest- 
ed; for though a general apprehension pre- 
vailed on account of the savages, yet this 
township having been so uniformly exempt- 
ed from their attacks, no particular alarm 
was felt in regard tothem. Filled with ter- 
ror at the idea sucgested, the old man took 
his cun, and hastened down the road, closely 


opened 


nrotracted stay at last awa- | 


scrutinizing each side of the path, dreading | 
nt each step that he might detect some sign | 


c 


to confirm his ferrs—some fraement of her 


dress—perhaps her mangled corpse. He 


passed through the pine growth without find- 
ing any trace of his daughter, and hurrying 
nlong with a mind somewhat relieved, he at 
last reached the house of his neighbor. The 


tidings he here recetved ausmented his fears ; 


a thousand fold. He learned that Annie had 
started for home nearly two hours previous. 
She was accompanied a part of the way by 


- “ - “ “ ° -s te 


what dark, al:hough the long summer eve- 


quite a distance. 

The agony of the father could hardly per- 
mit him to wait for the brief consultation 
that took place in order to facilitate a plan of 
search. With a wild, hurried step he paced 
the opening in front of the house, unable to 
suppress the moans of anguish that burst 
from his lips. 

“Lost! lost! my child!—my dear Annie! 
Spare her—restore her, oh God!” were the 
broken exclamations that escaped him, as 
wringing his hands, he continued to stride in 
front of the dwelling, the hot tears coursing 


‘ down his furrowed cheeks the while. 


It was at length decided that the party 
should provide themselves with torches, and 
make a circuit of the woods, each man hav- 
ing his particular beat which he was careful- 
ly to explore. Certain signals were agreed 
upon in case of any discovery, and a rallying 


point assigned, where all should meet when 


the search was over. Mr. Woodman, whose 
advanced age rendered him incapable of 
much fatigue, and whose exhaustion conse- 
quentupon the excitement of the occasion 
had completely overcome him, was to return 
home, where indeed his presence was much 
needed, to comfort and console his aged 
and well nigh distracted partner. 





CHAPTER It. 

Just as the party were starting on their 
expedition, a loud halloo from a distance 
caused them to look back. A tall figure, 
just discernable afar off, was seen hastening 
towards them with rapid strides. Presu- 


ming it to be one of the neighbors coming to 


her friend, who left her soon after entering | 
way, leaviug word for him to follow, when 


oO 
the pine grove, as the woods were called. 


As soon as her absence was made known, 
a general feeling of alarm prevailed. An 
anxious but fruitless discussion took place as 
to the cause of this absence. Was it not 
possible that she had gone into the woods and 
loitered by the way—and might she not have 
reached home after her father had left? 
There was a bare hope tnat this might be the 
case; still, so slender did they deem it, that 
while a man was despatched on horseback to 
ascertain the fact, two others went off to 
arouse the settlers. 

The man first despatched to Mr. Wood- 
man’s soon returned, but he broucht no ti- 


time, seven or eight of the inhabitants had 
assembled, each with his gun, ready with his 
services. By this time, it had grown some- 








assist them, they were about to resume their 


one of the number exclaimed with a joyful 


' voilce— 


“ Wait, wait—it is the Scout!” 

The whole party immediately came toa 
halt, and eagerly awaited the approach of 
one whose experience and sagacity were so 
well known. He was soon in their midst, 
accompanied by his dog, a large, shaggy an- 
imal of a mixed breed, and his presence was 


‘hailed with the most lively satisfaction. 


, some 


dings of the missing one; and in a short; girded at the waist by a belt sustaining a 


The new comer was atall, and rather 
slim man, in the garb of a hunter. His 
dress consisted of a cap made of the skin of 
wild animal, a loose hunting-frock, 


large sheathed knife. His lower limbs were 
encased in leggins of undressed hides, and 
instead of shoes, he wore moccasins made 














. 


from the 
rently betw 


skin of a moose. He was appa- 
' fifty and sixty years of age, 
and as he stood half-leaning on his long rifle, 
the observer, at first glance, would not have 
formed a very favorable opinion of his phys- 
ical powers. A glance, however, 
would have discovered well developed 
muscles, an extraordinary breadth of shoul- 
ders, and a full, rounded chest, all denoting 


"een 


second 


? 
the 


streneth of no common kind. His face, 
which was darkly browned oy the 1 
and well furrowed by time, nint 


bore a mild and 
W hen, however, 
derwent a complete 
mination—undaunted self-confidence. 3 
cunning, with a conten opt an 1 reckless! 
danger, might be read in every line of 
face, and play of his features. His half- 


good natu 1 expression. 
the eman was aro : . 


? 
change. A | 


stooping form also grew erect, and the | 
swinging gait was exchanged for a light, 
springy : step like that of an ar ed t 


: 

Many of your Portland readers will r 
nize in this description, a character hereto- 
fore introduced to their notice, who resid 
in the ancient town of Falmouth, now Vort- 
land, whose real name was Wier, but who 
was better known at the time of 
‘“ Hunting Jo,” or “The 
hunter. not only of game of all kinds, but of 
the red man, w hom “he equaled, if not ex- 
celled, in craftiness and cunning, as well as 
every species of wood-craft. 

On the arrival of the Scout, t 


our storv. as 
‘ ’ | AS 


7 


Scout,” a famou 


7 
’ 
i 


ie bereaved 


father sprang toward him, and grasping his 
hands with affecting earnestness, exclaimed 


“ Oh sir. save her! save my chil 
not torn by the wild beast, ia 
of an eld man rest upon you!” 

‘“ The wild critturs have not ha: 
old man—the gal still lives, and I will save 
her, if it is in the power of mortal man so 
to do!” 

“Bless you! may the Al mighty bless 
you!” was the trerab ling reply of t 
a heavy weight lifted from his beart, such 
faith bad he in the old hunter’s words. 

The assurance given by the new-comer 
that Annie was alive, although he bad given 
no reason for the declaration, infused new 
courage and ardor into the breasts of all. 
Mr. Woodman left for home with a lighter 
heart, though the uncertainty that still rested 
on the fate of his darling child filled him with 
despondency. 

“Tt wasa lucky circumstance I happened 
along this way just now,” said the Scout, as 
the company proceeded up the road—* [have 


rmed her, 


Lhe fat 


been out hunting in these parts lately, and | 
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to Fal- 


sonice- 


itis on 
lo get 


stepped into elder Tu 
mouth an hour since, 
thing and 


my way 
a bite of 


, 
to mention a word or two that cone 
sarns your s here, wnen 4 iarnt 
’ : , " — 
. : ‘ i > i NOW 
’ ’ ! 
yuoht i might be 
( . on i OU tO OVCT. 
‘ ? » yh 
, ' ’ ; } ? 
“o ] | co you that Annie is 
U | GOuUDL nan 
UO" > | f au , c { Lg re 2 
} PG l a i ‘ il usual 
bia i ti : 
é ’ 5 
ou « ‘ i i } 7. Sons 
T ( i er s 
si ] 
ss ; i ‘ iit ‘ Li 
} i I i ] iN "4 
i . 
ut i ) i 1) 5 tO 
cr" ? i tis liti { tits 
| ' ? 
VW | inents be- 
’ . < - 
I ‘ ( i iS nol de- 
: } . : } ) . ’ . 
\ if i I uv 44 ai , wnt 3 is iit . 
’ ] . 

i | ( r, 1 S pose you 
' . ’ tt ’ } " 
Wish lo have ai vered. Wai,td tell the 
. . : : , 

t} ib tien I it I Lh arcue no wild 
beast carried her ¢ ior tuat is weil nigd Ime 

! ° ’ ** 
HOSS! ie Wil {>| t i vin’ Marks, and — 
i * , 
eWhat thr become ol her, scout?’ 


ws er aa c 
asked two or liree ol 


neously, and with 
tience. 

Become of her!” . rejoined the hunter, 
doz on the head as he spoke— 
I consate : he y» Dra- 


the company, simulta- 
net + 2 
degree of impa- 


SOolMe 


+" . 
ting his 


‘ 
} 
At > 
+) 


. | . 
‘thats to be found out, 


vo! The savages are cespit cunning—” 
“The savages, scout!” exclaimed his 

comp inions in aston dtp ent—-"* we have not 

heard of their be hberhood !” 


- 
Shae im] 


this nei 
, ; ‘ ° » ive |B 
| ia’ Mipel turbabie 


abit of blow. 


oe Likely 


' ° ' 
hunte ee tpey are not in the I 


as not,’ 


ing a trumpet to announce their coming. 
Bat I’ve’ had n Vv eyes on ‘em a week or more 
back, and part of my basiness in stopping at 
the Elder’s \ ) pul you on your guard up 
here a in the re} 5 | 4 Cy have | eu do- 
ing bloody work In some ol the selileme nts, 
and itis a marcy you have escaped so long. 
But it 1s time to be le oki in 8 round us,” he 
continued. ‘** Give me a torch, one oj you, 
but don’ta sO 1] le ave the road. lf tnere is u 
trail, too inany st ps Vi ould 5] iie it ior the 


’ 
sharpest eyes. 
sn oie La ’ e aa 'y ‘ 
rT: aking a torch ine “—coul waiKed by tie 


side of the road, bo! Guin ; the “1 bye h Lciose ti othe 


and shubbery that skirted it, Every 
now and then he would paus e and send his 
quick, searc hing glances along the sward and 
among the bushes, noticing g every pressure on 
the grass and every dis splaced leaf and twig, 


ori ass 
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He bad proceeded along some distance in 
this manner, when stopping suddenly before 
a clump of high bushes he surveyed them 
closely for a moment, then pushing his way 
through, he was seen on the other side, with 
his form bent closely to the earth. Ina few 


minutes he returned to the road side with a' 
was the brief rejoinder of the other, and 


lurking smile on his countenance. 

“This hunting for a trail by torch light is 
pesky trying to the eyes,” he remarked in a 
quiet tone, after he had gone on a few steps— 
“but L[’ve got scent of the varmints! 


we shall find a broader trail presently, unless 
she observed them and started up the road a 
piece,| before they overtook her. Aha!” he 
exclaimed, after he had gone ulong some dis- 
tance—“ this is as plain as a guide-board! 
Here, youngster,” he added, thrusting his 
hand among the bushes, and addressing 
young Elden, who had evinced so much in- 
terest in Annie’s fate—* Here, youngster, isa 
keepsake of your mistress,” and he handed 
the now blushing youth a bit of ribbon, which 
had got detached from the girl’s dress during 


the struggle she evidently made with her. 


captors. 
The men all gathered around the Scout, 


who’ pointed out the trail he had discovered, 


and most of them proposed starting immedi- | 
No, no, ma’am, Joe Weir don’t leave this 


business until he has restored the lost one 
safe and sound into your arms!” 


ately*in pursuit. 

“What, follow this trail by torch-light, 
that’s a bright idee!” said the Scout in a 
slightly derisive tone. 
take a drum with you to beat it on the way. 
An Injun aint like an ow! to be blinded with 
light, or a partridge to be stopped by a noise! 


No, my friend, the best thing we can do is to | 


go"home and to bed. I will meet you ‘arly 


at father Woodman's in the morning, and | 


and see what is best to be done.” 


The majority of the company acquiesced | 
'“they will not harm her. 


in the decision of thesold hunter, but two of 
them insisted on following up the pursuit 
that night in spite of his remonstrances, and 
supplying themselves with torches plunged 
into the woods. 


“ Wal, let them go,” said the Scout, turn- | 


ing with the rest to go up the road—*“ a wil- 
‘ject is to take her to Canada and sell her to 


ful man will have bis way. They'll larn 
their mistake before long, and to trust old 
Joe for the future. 
thrown off the trail, and all the harm they’ll 
do, will be to frighten the birds from their 


nests.” 


The Scout's words proved true. In less 


than the time specified they had lost the traii, 
and after wandering about an hour or two in 
the mazes of the forest, found themselves in 





'the road again, at no great distance from th 


~ Ne eS wee 


They } 
came out yonderand seized upon the gal, and | 
' Early next morning, at the first glimmer 
of dawn, a number of the settlers met at the 


“ Had not you better } 
'My poor Annie, would to God [ could die 


‘forthee!” exclaimed the mother in tones of 


In ten minutes they'll be | 
‘startin,’ added the Scout, tightening his 
belt, and whistling his dog to his side. 


) 
; 
? 
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place whence they started. 

“ Consarn it all!” said one of the indi- 
viduals, as he ascertained his whereabouts, 
‘‘] believe we had better take the old man’s 
advice!” 

“Guess that pint aint worth argufying,” 


with these extorted compliments to the supe- 


_tior knowledge of the Scout, they bent their 


steps homeward. 


CHAPTER III. 


house of the parents of the missing one. 
The countenances of the aged pair too plain- 
ly told the distress of their minds, No sleep 


‘had visited their eyes’ during the night, 
‘whose long, weary watches had been passed 


in prayers, supplication and tears. ‘The par- 
ty had been assembled some time and yet 
the Scout had not made his appearance. 
His prolonged absence had begun to excite 
remark, when he entered the house with 
Brave at his heels. 

“We began to fear you had left us,” said 


the mother, in a voice weak and tremulous 


with emotion. 
“ What, and Annie in the savages’ hands! 


“Butthey will not murder her, Scout ? 


bitter anguish. 

‘‘ Hush, hush, wife!” said the husband in 
atone of tender rebuke. ‘ His will be done 
—He will order all things aright!” 

“Don’t distress yourself, ma’am,” chimed 
in the Scout with his rough consolation— 
Why should they 


destroy the gal? They area fend-like set, 


’I know, when their blood is up, and think no 
'more of dashing a tomahawk into a man’s 
skull than I would of crushing a worm—and 


less too, for that matter, for 1 never do that 
intentionally. No, Mrs. Woodman, their ob- 


-some of them toad-eaters who put them up 
to this diviltry! But it’s time to think of 


. The men now gathered around him and 
roflered him their services, but he shook his 


p 
> head v 
b 


“No, no, friends, too many cooks spile the 


roth! I’ve been out on the trail this morn- 
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THE 
ing, and found there was but three of the 
critturs, and Brave and [ are a match for any 
three redskins that ever lived, hey, puss! 
You had better stay at home, for there may 
be more out-lying varmints about the settle- 
ment to work mischief. Keep a good watch, 
for they are desateful sarpents, and before 
you know it, almost, they will have your 
scalp dangling at their belts. 

After three or fouc had vainly urged the 
Scout to accept their services, Deacon Hazle- 
ton, who had spent the night with the be- 
reaved parents administering such consola- 
tion as was in his power, of whom it had 
been said, that he prided himself on having 
more spiritual discernment than his minister, 
arose and said, 

“ Be it as the Scout says; he knows best, 
and may God grant that success attend him. 
But before he leaves, brethren, let us unite 
in asking the blessing of Heaven on his per- 
ilous undertaking. Peradventure the Lord 
will hear our prayers, and make our friend 
the humble instrument of restoring to us the 
damsel, even as Abram of old brought back 
his brother Lot from his captivity in the land 
of Hobah.” 

With this intimation those present as- 
sumed devote attitudes, the Scout reverently 
lifting his wolf-skin cap and leaning on his 
long rifle, at the butt of which, with his 
head uplifted, ears thrown back as if listen- 
ing, and eyes fixed on the face of his master, 
crouched his faithful companion, Brave. 

The good deacon wrestled long in prayer. 
He first invoked blessings on the aged pa- 
rents, beseeching that comfort might be 
vouchsafed to them in this hour of affliction 
—that they might be strengthened to bear 
up under the cross laid on them, and that 
whatever might be the issue of this trying 
dispensation, they might be enabled to say, 
“Thy will be done! ” He then alluded to 
the captive, and prayed that the maiden 
might be sustained in her captivity, that her 
life might be precious in the sight of the 
Lord, and she be returned at length in safe- 
ty, a monument of God’s abounding mercy. 
Particularly did he invoke the blessings of 
heaven on the Scout, praying that his steps 
might be directed aright and his arms 
strengthened—t! iat the Lord would be his 
shield and buckler, and compass his pathway 
by night, and make him the instrument in 


His hands of working out the deliverance of : 


the captive, and thus bring back joy again to 
the hearts of His aged servants. 
the captors forgotten. He supplicated that 
their hearts might be softened, that the hea- 
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then might be turned to repentance, that the 
bow and the spear might be broken, and they 
who wielded them might be brought to de- 
light no more in shedding blood. 

“Tt was a powerful, sarching prayer,” the 
Scout was wont to say, “quite equal to any 
he had heard from Elder ‘Tufts, and almost a 
match for one of Parson Smith's, down to 
the old meeting ‘ouse in Falmeuth, who had 
a natural oift that way, praying two hours 
on a stretch, without breaking down. Batit 
was a‘ waste of words,’” he contended, “ to 
pray forthe redskins. He would soon 
think of convarting a she-catamount any 
dav!” 

Before the long petition was over, the 
Scout began to show signs of impatience, 
and soon asthe sonorous “Amen” fell from 
the lips of the rapt deacon, he took the hand 
of the weeping mother— 

“ Be of good cheer, Ma’am,” said he, 
“there’s a good God above us all, and he 
will not suffer the child of so many prayers 
to perish. If so be,” he added, “ she does 
not come to harm, trust the old Scout, the 
varmints shall rue it!” 

Thus saying, the old man shouldered his 
rifie, and whistling to his dog, left the house 
and walked rapidly along the road until he 
reached the trail, when ‘he plunged into the 
forest and was lost to sight. Day after day 
he continued the pursuit, dogging the foot- 
steps of the Indians with unerring precision, 
until late in the afternoon of the fifth, when 
by certain sigus he became aware that he 
was in the immediate neighborhood of those 
he sought. From this moment his move- 
ments were guarded by the strictest caution. 
Every sense seemed on the alert, us he crept 
stealthily forward, now gliding from tree to 
tree, and sending his quick observant glances 
into the depths ‘of the surrounding forest— 
anon bending his ear to the earth, listening 
to catch the faintest sound, his face the 
while expressive of the keenest excitement, 
like thatof a sportsman in the moment of 
securing his prey. 


as 


CHAPTER IV. 

«“ Whist! whist! Down, Brave, down: 
Have you lost your senses? Don’t you hear 
them? Can’t you smell the varmints?” 

In obedience to these whispered commands 
the dog crouched lowly at his master’s feet, 
wagging his tail, and giving him an intelli- 
gent look, which said as much as look could 
say: ‘‘] understand you now; forgive my 
inconsiderateness.” 

The Scout was creeping up a wooded as- 
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cent, and had nearly attained the summit, | 
when he addressed his companion, who was 
a little in advance of him. The southern 
and eastern aspect of the hill presented a 
gradual, theugh broken slope, well studded 
with trees, but whose occasional openings 
permitted glances of the surrounding coun- 
try. Onthe northern and western side, a 
precipice fella sheer descent of forty feet, 
with scarce a shrub to relieve the nakedness 
of the smooth rock. Trees and bushes grew | 
to the cliff, some of the former leaning over 
as if falling, menacing wheever chanced be- 
neath with instant death. But their tough, 
talon-like roots clung to the rocks with a te~ 
nacity which defied the blasts of tempests to 
unloose them. At the base of the clilf, half. 
buried among the shrubbery, and half hid- 
den by the trees whose branches swept its 
naked side, huge blocks of stone that had 
from time to time fallen from the hill-side, 
might be seen strewed around. At the ex- 
treme northeru part of the hill, these blocks 
were heaped upon each other in a manner to 
afford a difficult and somewhat dangerous 
passage to the plain below. 

Motioning his dog to remain behind, with 
a wary movement—so guarded that not the 
cracking of a twig betrayed his step-—the 
Scout proceeded to the edge of the precipice. | 
When there, he crept along the trank of a! 
tree that inclined fearfully over the abyss, | 
his body partly concealed by the foliage of 
the trees, but mostly by the bushes near by | 
that threw their protecting branches around © 
him. From this position he had an uninter- | 
rupted view of the scene below. 

A momentary smile lighted up the old | 
man’s face as his keeneye took in at one | 
glance the objects presented. On a_ spot of | 
greensward directly beneath him, seated and | 
lounging in easy attitudes, were three natives | 
of the forest, apparently enjoying the lexury | 
of rest afier a fatiguing tramp. The frag- ' 
ments of food scattered on a bileck of gran- 
ite, whose smooth surface answered the good | 
purpose of a table, indicated that they had | 
just finished their evening meal. In a cav-— 
ern-like recess formed by the mass of fallen 
rocks on a couch of dried leaves and grass, | 
reposed a white girl—the long sought Annie. ° 
Her countenance bore the marks of intense | 
crief, and every appearance denoted extreme 
fatigae. She had fallen asleep, but the short | 
quick sobs which frequently broke from her 
lips, too plainly evinced that hers was a rest- | 
less slamber. As they reached the ears of | 


the Scout, his eye glistened, and an expres- | 
sion of tenderness, immediately succeeded | 
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among the savages. 


‘thick bushes and clamps of 


‘dear to the huntsman. 
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by one of fierce resolve, flitted over his coun- 
tenance. 

While the Scout was revolving in his 
mind a plan to rescue the captive, his atten- 
tion was directed to a sudden movement 
Starting from their list- 
less attitudes, they sprang to their feet, and 


seizing their bows which reclined against a 


neighboring block, two of them after gazing 
eagerly at a broad opening in front of them 
for a moment, struck off to the left with a 
quick and wary step. 

Fora time the Scout was at a loss to ac- 
count for this strange movement. The cause, 
however, was shortly revealed to him. From 
the base of the cliff the land spread out in a 
broad plain, covered here and there with 
low growth 
trees. Casting his eye over the different 
openings, in one of them a Jong distance off, 
he saw a herd of deer, some of them nibbling 
the grass, while others were sporting around. 
The remaining Indian was gazing at the 
same objects, the sight of which was too 
tempting to permit him to forego the sport so 
Throwing a hasty 
glance toward his sleeping captive, he care- 
fally selected an arrow from his quiver, and 


taking one of two bows that remained, he 


started in pursuit of the coveted prey. 

The feelings of the Scout had become so 
deep\y enlisted in the issue of the sport, that 
he forgot for a moment the object he had in 
view. His gaze was wistfully directed to-~ 
wards the distant opening watching the deer, 
and it was not until he saw the herd first 

rick op their ears in alarm and then bound 
swiftly away, over a small knoll, that his 
thoughts reverted to the business he had in 
hand. 

Lifting himself carefully from the tree, 
and putting aside the branches that intercept- 
ed a full view, he threw rapid and searching 
glances in every direction. Satisfied with 
his scrutiny; he left his perch, and witha 
quick step hastened to the northern extremi- 
ty of the hill, where the fallen rocks permit- 
ted a perilous descent. 

Shielding himself as much as possible be- 
hind the huge blocks, with the agility of an 
Alpine goat he sprang from point to point, 
and in a short time accomplished the difficult 
passage. Loosening his formidable hunting 
knife in its sheath, in case he should have 
occasion to use it, for he had left his rifle on 
the hill, he crept among the rocks with the 
utmost caution to the resting place of the 
captive. To awaken without startling her, 
and thus leading to an exclamation of alarm 
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adeeb might prove fatal to his errand, he felt 


to be a difficult task. He knew there was 
not an instant to be lost, for the savages 
might return at any moment, although he 
trusted that, led away by the ardor of the 
chase, they might be absent some time. 
Leaning forward, he touched the shoulder 
of the sleeping girl. She started at once, 
and in the first confusion and alarm, not re- 
cognizing the intrader on her slumbers, 
would have raised ; 
broad palm of the Scout was placed uncere- 
moniously over her mouth, thus sealing her 
lips, while he stooped forward and whispered 
hurriedly in her ear :—— 
“Speak not for your life! 
ened—look at me! 
to save you!”’ 
The bewildered girl turned her 
stricken face towards 
truth that it was one whom she had frequent- 
ly seen at her father’s house, she clung to 
his arm with a desperate grasp, murmuring 
as he lifted his hand— 
‘Save me, Scout! oh, save me!” 
“That I will, poor gal, or die in the at- 
tempt!” said the Scout, deeply affected by 
her beseeching tones and looks. ‘“ Quick; 
follow me, for time was never more precious, 
Say nota word, and tread lightly, for the 
varmints have sharp ears as well as eyes!” 
Leading the trembling maiden along the 
rocks and cautioning her not to tread on the 
grass, or if possible brush the bushes with 


Be not fright- 
It is the old Scout, come 


terror. 


acry of fear; but the. 
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, warning of 


him, and seeing in) 
So 


‘to some prowling savage in search of her. 


‘showed that some one was forcing an en- 


her dress, lending his assistance when it was | 


necessary along the broken way, the labori- 
ous ascent was at last safely accomplished. 
On his first ascent of the slope, the Scout 


had discovered by accident an opening in the | 


hillside, near the base, a sort of natural cave, 
the entrance to which was completely con- 
cealed by acluster of bushes. Hastening to 
this spot, he carefully put the bushes aside, 
and bade Annie enter. The room was rather 
limited, but the interior was dry, the floor 
and sides of the cave being of a rocky form- 
ation. 

“ They are rather snug quarters, Miss, but 
all the safer for that,” 
tone. ‘“ You must remain here a spell, 
while I mislead the reptiles. Do not move 
so much as a foot, if you can help it, for the 
sarpents will be creeping about in sarch of 
you. But don’t be skeer’d, gal; 


keep up a. 


' And much rejoiced was the lovely girl at his 


said the Scout in a low; 
i hind him. 


good heart, it will be a miracle if they dis- ' 


kiver you; nordon’t be oneasy at my ab- 


sence, for | may have to take a long tramp to. 
I will trick them 
and trust in the Scout, ; 


sarcumvent the varmints. 
Courage, gal, 


yet. 


'asleep. A single glance revealed to them the 
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he will take you safe home again out of their 
clutches!” With these encouraging admo- 
nitions, he replaced the branches with the 
utmost care, and stole sofily from,the place. 





CHAPTER V. 

Trembling with apprehension, yet buoyed 
with hope, Annie waited the issue of events. 
The deepening twilight rendered her place 
of concealment nearly dark. ‘This was not 
regretted ; for the darkness she felt a better 
assurance of safety. Literally obeying the 
the Scout, she did not dare to 
move a foot, and she sat holding her breath, 
listening to catch the least floating sound. 
Her rescuer had not long left her when 
she thought she heard a footstep creeping in 
the vicinity of her hiding place. A moment 
afterwards a slight rustling among the bushes 
in front caused her blood to run cold with 
terror, for she immediately ascribed the noise 


The very pulsations of her heart momentari- 
ly ceased, as the movement eof the branches 


trance into her retreat, and she crouched in 
the back of the cave, as if she would bury 
herself in the very heart of the naked rock. 

But her terror was of short duration, for 
just as she was resigning herself to despair, 
by the aid of the dim light she discovered the 
noble Brave, who was well known to her. 
Wagging his tail with a dignified air, after 
he had worked himself in, he laid his shaggy 
head in Annie's lap, as if to give her assur- 
ance; he then placed himeelf at her feet, 
with his face towards the opening, in a 
watchful attitude, giving her to understand 
that he had appointed himself her guardian. 


presence, for his company was a great relief 
to her, and she breathed more freely as she 
patted his head, feeling that she had in him 
a defender. 

The Scout in the meantime had gone’ back 
to the Indian encampment, and seizing the 
bow and some arrows he found there—for he 
had for certain reasons left his rifle on the 
hill—-he started off, leaving a broad trail be- 
He had not long left the place 
ere the savages returned, bringing with them 
a noble buck, the fruit of their expedition. 
Some minutes elapsed before they noticed 
the absence of their captive, when the whole 
party rushed to the spot where they left her 


trail purposely left by the Scout, and two of 


them started in pursuit. They had not pro- 
ceeded but a rod ortwo when an expressive 
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“ Hugh!” from the third savage caused them 
to.look back. He had been on his knees, 
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closely scrutinizing the trail, and with ani-. 
matedjgestures he now beckoned his com- ’ 


panions towards him, pointing to the discov- 
ery he had made. With countenances in 
which astonishment and fear were equally 
blended, they bent their gaze on the trail, 
particularly on the spots pointed out by the 
one on hisknees. An unpracticed eye would 
have detected nothing to attract his attention, 
not even the trail itself; but the more acute 
perceptions of the Indian revealed to him 
that the fout-prints before him were larger 
and wider apart than their captive could have 
made. 

A hurried consultation immediately ensued, 
after which they scattered around the spot, 
surveying intently every inch of the limited 
space. ‘Their inspection was of no avail, 
and they once more huddled together in low 
and earnest debate. ‘They were evidently at 
fault. The only trail they could discover 
was the one before them. ‘That was made 
by a man—this they were perfectly sure of. 
Which way, then, had their captive fled ? 
They conversed for a while with rapid tones, 
perplexed with the mystery of the affair, till 
at last one, who appeared to be chief of the 
party, seemed suddenly to fathom it. Pointing 
with expressive gestures to the rocks which 
were piled along the northern ascent of the 
hill, he issued a few commands, when bis 
companions started again on the trail, while 
he leaped along the mass of rocks like a 
panther in pursuit of its prey. 

The Scout had 
making the best of his way in a direction 
leading from the hill. 


them cross the bog—hesitate a moment on 
the ledge, and then dart along the ridge, as if 
sure of their track. 

‘There go two of the varmints,’ said he, 
with a low chuckle, “like blood hounds on 
the scent, little thinking I’ve played them a 
possum trick! I have the other reptile now 
at my marcy. “Twas welll found this bow, 
for the report of agun would bring the whole 
pack on me.” So saying he started in the 
direction-of the hill, and ere long was steal- 
ing warily up its western slope. 

He was not there a moment too soon, for 
the other savage on attaining the summit had 


5 
been prowling around in search of Annie. 


The deepened gloom of the evening, render- 


ed still more dense by the heavy growth of 
trees that crowned the hill, prevented a dis- 


covery of the trail which led to the cave. 
Bat in searching round, the Indian accident- 


ally approached its neighborhood, and wou!d 
have probably passed it unnoticed, had not 
Brave, whose ear had caught his step, and 


who stood in a bristling attitude at the foot 


ae 


in the meanwhile been. 


Chance led him to a. 


spot where there was a narrow slip of bog) 


which terminated in a ridge, or ledge, which 


ran off to the north for a long distance. Hav-. 
ing reached this ledge, he made a few steps | 


upon it, so as to leave his foot marks, then 
carefully stepping backward, placing his feet 
lightly in the tracks he had left, he retraced 


to its head ready for distant flight. 


his way across the bog until he reached more | 


solid®ground. Stepping back to a spot com- 


pletely overshad 
ches were interlaced, with the utmost caution 


he swung himself into the nearest tree, 
creeping along laterally ,from limb to lim 
with the agility of a squirrel, 
attained some rods from the trail, he dropp 


to the ground, and concealed himself behind , 9 


the trunk of an ancient oak. 


He had not been long there before he discov- exclaimed the Scout encouragi 


ered the two savages gliding among the trees dog. ‘“ But leave the varmit. Here, sir!” 
He saw he added more emphatically, as the dog 


dogging his steps like slut hounds. 


owed with trees, whose bran-. 


‘ 
‘ 
; 


and ' momen 
b > his covert and bu 


until he had {Of the victim! 
eq | Struggle, and the athletic son of the forest lay 


? 
) 


of Annie, given a low growl. The quick 
ear of the savage immediately detected it, 
and grasping his tomahawk, with a snake- 
like motion he was approaching the mouth 
of the cave at the same moment, and with the 
same wary movement that the Scout was ap- 
proaching it in another direction. 


From tree to tree—from bush to bush, the 
wily savage crept towards the cave until he 
had approached its entrance. Anni@ heard 
not his approach, nor could the sharpest ear 
have detected it; but the noble Brave, now 
silent as death, stood behind the leafy enclo- 
sure gathered for a spring—-his bristling hair, 
flaming eyes, and formidable row of teeth, 
together with his attitude, warning her of the 
impending danger. 

The Scout, too, had approached near the 
scene of action with the fatal arrow drawn 
As the 
unsuspecting Indian reached forth his hand 
to remove the bushes that concealed the en- 
trance to the-cave, the twang of the bow 
broke the silence, and the well-directed shaft 
pierced the side of the savage at the same 
t the dog with one bound burst from 
ried his fangs in the throat 
There was a momentary 


rigid corpse. 
‘“ Weil done, Brave! 


99 


Nobly done, pup! 
ngly to the 
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seemed more reluctant to quit his hold— 
‘he'll work no more mischief, I coasate ! ” 


‘a knoll a little apart, his back resting against 
a tree. 


If during the night the Scout dozed at in- 
tervals, the frequent inclination of his head 
in a listening posture showed that he was on 
the alert to detect the first signs of approach- 
ing danger. At the earliest glimmer of dawn 
he aroused himself, and ordering Brave, inn 
low voice, to remain at his post, he started off 
on the route he had passed the evening pre- 
vious. He had two objects in view in revis- 

‘iting the scenes of the last night's exploit. 
He wished to ascertain if the savages were 
still lurking in the neighborhood, or, as he 
trusted, had become alarmed and retreated 
as it was their wont, on receiving a rebuff ; 
besides, he said, he wanted to secure a part of 
the buck killed by the Indians, “ for it was a 
pesky shame to leave such a feast to the tar- 
nal wolves.” 


On arriving at the foot of the precipice, he 


CHAPTER VI. 

While this bloody scene was taking place 
outside, Annie remained, pale and terror 
stricken, more dead than alive, inside the 
cave, expecling every moment to feel the 
rude grasp of the savage. Her fear was 
soon changed to joy as she heard the low call 
of the Scout :— 

“Gal, gal! come forth—’tis 
should get clear of this place.” 

Gladly did Annie obey the Scout, and 
free ber way from her hiding place, but star- } 
ted back with alarm as the bleeding form of 
the savage met her eyes at its very entrance. 

“Don’t be skeer’d, Miss, the reptile can’t | 
hurt you now!” said the Scout in a low, 
exulting tone—adding, “ but you look sick, ' 
gal. Won’t you be able to go along a piece, 
for this isnot a safe neighborhood—not but 


time we 





that Brave and [could manage the two if 
we were alone.” 

Annie hastened to assure him that it was 
but a momentary faintness that paled her 


cheek—that she felt perfectly able to travel, | 


and signified her readiness to start immedi- 
ately. 


Indeed, the excitement of the occa- ’ 


found a trail leading around the hill to the 
spot where the savage received his death. 


~The body had been removed, but he discov- 


ered ita little distance from the cave, covered 
with branches, and hedged around with blocks 
of stone, evidently disposed to protect it from 
beasts of prey. From this hasty and rudely 
built sepulchre, he found a trail branching off 


j f esc j : . : . . 
saa —— ao Seeetatr aa regent | in the direction of Canada, which convinced 
etn vo ; the Scout he had no more to fear from this 

— ‘party. After scouring the woods awhile to 


Night had now fallen, and shaping meg eee himself, he went back to where the 


pe y a op Star, ae led the | dead buck lay untouched, and helping him- 
way, lollowe y Annie, brave bringing up, | “hte g 
the rear. Foran hour or two they proceeded ote tba %h hb cep a 10 retrace 


on their way in silence, with occasional halts . ' 
he sun was well up ere Annie awnke 


to afford Annie a little rest. At last they | ere 

made a final stop, and inashort time the , from her slumbers, by which time the Scout 

Scout had arranged a couch of dried leaves | had prepared a rich repast of venison steak, 
cooked as only an old hunter like him can 


and fern, canopied with branches of trees, | 
for his wearied companion. Annie was very | C00k them, which proved a most acceptable 
dish to the half famished girl. Brave also 


lad to avail herself of thi tunity for. 
be shea 4 ha Gad’ Gadoobine | came in for his share of the spoils. 


repose, for the fatigue she had undergone | 
since her captivity had taxed her strength to’ After a hearty meal the party again took 
the utmost. ‘up their line of march. Refreshed by her 
“There,my child,” said the Scout, as he | night’s rest, and impatient to reach her home, 
completed her rustic sleeping place, ‘“‘ you can | Annie won largely on the good graces of her 
rest there as securely as if you were in your; companions by her spirited endurance of 
own father’s house. Don’t let a single fear! fatigue. Indeed, freed from alarm, the nov- 
keep you awake, for Brave and I will protect | elty of her situation gave a buoyancy to her 
you from harm.” ‘spirits, and in listening tothe adventures of 
Thanking her preserver for his services the Scout—in witnessing his skill as a 


and kind care, and commending herself to’ sportsman—in wandering amid the grand old 


One mightier than man for protection, she 
threw herself on her leafy bed, and in a few 
minutes was buried in adeep sleep. The 


noble Brave stretched himself at the feet of 


the slumbering girl, while his master sat on 
9 














woods, enjoying the beautiful scenery con- 
stantly breaking upon the vision, as well as 
the excitement of a wild forest life, all com- 


bined to relieve and almost make her forget 


the weariness of the rugged journey. 
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It was the evening of the eleventh day for his text the words—“ For this my son 
since Annie wag taken captive, and her aged | was dead, and is alive again, he was lost and 
parents sat in the doorway conversing of the is found ”"—which he made the ground work 
absent one. No tidings had been received of avery profitable and acceptable exhorta- 
from the Scout, and from his prolonged stay tion, although in doing so many thought he 
it was feared he, tov, had fallen into the infringed on the prerogative of the minister 
hands of the red man, or a victim to their —in fact anticipated a discourse which he 
barbarity. Day after day he had been anx- was preparing for the next Sabbath. It need 
iously looked for, and as disappointment suc- not be added that the Scout never visited the 
ceeded disappointment, the hopes of the settlement without receiving a hearty wel- 
parents were fast giving way to despair. If come from ali the inhabitants—more particu- 
their child was not dead,a long, hopeless larly from Annie and her parents, while the 
captivity—perhaps a fate worse than death noble Brave was petted to the top of his bent. 
pes, renerye’ for pl memes in such 
forebodings the aged pair sat bowed in grief. | : 

So absorbed were * te in their gloomy medi JAMES WILSON, 
tutions they did not observe the approach of | 
two persons, who emerged from the forest) James Wilson, who has the honor of being the 
that skirted the side of the house, one of maker of the first pair of Terrestrial and Celestial 
whom sought with light step the back en- | Globes ever made in America, was a native of Lon- 
trance to the dwelling. A slight noise made donderry, N. H. He was born, 1763. He early felta 
by the approach of the other attracted their : strong love of knowledge, and gave proof of talents 
attention, and as they started in surprise to} ofthe right stamp for acquiring it; but felt constrained 
abe feet, the Scout stood before them—but by circumstances to devote himself to the laborious 
BIOKe : _ | oceupation of a farmer. Up to the age of thirty- 

“ Oh God, he has come and alone! Annie _ three he pursued that employment in oe place of his 
TTR 9 aed child—where is she? was the simul- ‘nativity; not however without reading, observation, 
taneous exclamation of the grief stricken | and reflection. His inclination and genius turned his 


arents, } , 
P « For the love of heaven tell us. is she liv-. thoughts and studies especially to Geography and As- 
‘ ‘ tronomy, with the means of their illustration. In the 


; » : ‘ 
by , eesbee the vst etc gy Cope | year 1796 he removed” with his family to Bradford, 
y Pry } in Vermont, and took up his permament abode on a 


lence confirming his worst fears. | 
art ta a = liaht ee tn eee farm which he purchased there, on the Connecticut 
river, about one mile north of the Village. 


his shoulder from behind, and a well known 





THE FIRST AMERICAN GLOBE MAKER. 


voice, half choked with emotion, said— : When about thirty-six years of age, Mr. Wilson 
* Father! mother! I am here—safe and | had the pleasure of seeing and examining a pair of 
unharmed—thanks to that brave man!” English Globes; and resolved to imitate them. .He 


A wild cry of joy burst from the lips of the commenced with balls turned from blocks of wood, 
aged couple, followed by convulsive embraces, | which he nicely covered with paper and scientifically 
enaarut exclamations, and tears of joy. | finished off with all the linés and representations 

aking advantage of the excitement of the which belong to such apparatus drawn upon them. 
moment the Scout stole away unperceived, This rude beginning was followed by a much bet- 
and when the ‘bewildered parents turned tO ter method. The solid balls were thickly covered 
thank the preserver and restorer of. their | with layers of paper firmly pasted together. This 
child, he was not to be seen. With rapid | shell was then divided into hemispheres, which being 
strides he was hastening up the road as his | removed were again united and finished with due re- 
way to Falmouth, to escape the gratitude of | gard to lightness, strength and smoothness. But how 


yest ~ aihaheen nttel ot the pounat | were these spheres to be covered with maps equal to 


- .. | those of the European artists? Mr. Wilson procured 
and her parents doubly repaid me for the lit- : copper plates of sufficient size for his thirteen inch 


tle trouble I had taken,” was the response of | globes, protracted his maps on them in sections, ta- 


the Scout whenever this subject was alluded | perinig as the degrees of longitade do frem the equa- 


to. 
The return of Annie spread joy through- tor to the poles, and engraved them with such admi- 
out the whole settlement; public thanks rable accuracy of design, that when cut apart and 


were returned the next Sabbath, and at the | dly pasted on his spheres, the edges with their lines 
evening meeting Deacon Hazleton made her } and even the different parts of the finest letters would 
return a subject of especial remark, taking ' perfectly coincide, and make one surface, truly rep- 
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resenting the earth, or celestial constellations. Though / with the means of causing the student to see and un- 
in the use of the graver he was self-taught, and this ; dertand precisely what is meant by The Precession 
species of design and engraving was incomparably | of the Equinoxes; a difficult thing, without some 
more difficult than plain work, yet by his ingenuity | such means of illustration. 
and incredible perseverance, he succeeded admirably, } The large copper plate, on which are printed the 
and brought forth globes, duly mounted, and in all months of the year with their days, and the corres- 
respects fitted to rival in the market any imported : ponding signs of the zodiac with their degrees, was 
from foreign countries. In the prosecution of his | engraved by Mr. Wilson after he was 84 years of 
work and general studies, Mr. Wilson doubtless deri- { age! Can a similar instance ®ny where be found ? 
ved important assistance from the Edinburgh Eney- } A specimen of this curious apparatus may be seen at 
clopedia, which constituted the principal part of his | Thetford Academy , at Bradford Academy, or at Mr. 
library. ; Wilson’s residence; which last is an improvement on 


He published the first edition of his globes in 1814; the others, Every academy ought to have something 
and personally presented to the people of Boston the | of the sort, and the aged and very ingenious maker 
first American Globes, which were seen there, Quite | ght to realize some profit from so scientific and 
a sensation was produced among the literati by such }48efula contrivance. The machine, for the want of 
a novelty; and when earnest inquiry was made, | 4 More definite name, is called Wilson’s Planetari- 
‘© Who is this James Wilson ?—Where is he?’’ he um ; the latter term being used in a restricted sense. 
has been heard to say that he felt exceedingly morti- } If this Planetarium should be thought clumsy, still it 
fied in consideration of his rustic garb and manners, ‘ finely illustrates what it was intended to; and it may 
when obliged to come out, and confess himself. But | yet be reduced to any degree of elegance, It would in 
the gentlemen in question knew how to prize his ; any family be an appropriate aceompaniment to Wil- 
talents, and were proud of the honor which he had | son's Globes. 8S. M. K. 
done to his country. They encouraged him to pros-; Bradford, Juiy 18, 1849. 
ecute his undertaking, by the assurance that he should 
find there a ready market for all the globes he could | 
furnish. For a time he pursued his vocation on a Power OF IMAGINATION.—The great ques- 
small seale at Bradford, Vt., and also at Londonder- | 10 whether cholera is infectious has been made 
ry, N. H., but finally, in company with his sons, | the subject of a singular experiment in St. Peters- 
who inherited a good share of their father’s taste and | >¥'g, by order of the Czar. Four murderers, sen- 
ingenuity, he established, about the year 1815, a large | ‘enced to death, were put on a bed lately occupied 
manufactory in Albany, N. Y., and, in 1826, brought | by four cholera patients and yet the murderers did 
out from fresh engraving a still more perfect and | °° take the disease. It was then announced to 
splendid edition, ‘These globes, consisting of three | te™ that they were about being placed on beds 
different sizes, so elegantly and scientifically con- | ' which four persons died of malignant cholera, 
structed, are an honor not only to their makers, but | 294 if they escaped the disease their lives would 
to the American people. ‘That manufactory at be spared. Instead of the cholera beds, the mur- 





oe 











Albany is yet sustained; though the young artists 
who commenced it went down to early graves, and 
their aged father, not long after, wholly withdrew 
himself from the business. 


Mr. Wilson, with a remnant of his once flourishing 
family, is still (1848) living on his farm in Bradford, 
and at the age of eighty-six years retains his strength, 
especially of mind, in a remarkable His 
love for Geography, Astronomy, and the mevhan- 
ical arts connected with them, remains unabated. 
Since he was 84 years of age he has contrived, and 
with his own hands constructed, a machine which 


finely illustrates the daily and yearly revolutions of | 


the earth; the cause of the successive seasons; and 
the sun’s place, for every day of the year, in the 
ecliptic. These movements are produced by turning 
a crank, which causes the earth to revolve about the 
suo in the plane of the ecliptic; always retaining its 
rue relative position. The machine is also furnished 


A js SU mm 


derers were put into beds that hed not been occu- 
pied by diseased persons, and yst such was the ef- 
fect of their fears, that they died within three 
days. | 

















Some of the papers endeavor to show that Fa- 
ther Mathew is descended from an Irish king. 
What nonsense! Who caret for his lineage ’ He 
is a good man and a public benefactor, and that is 
| @ better patent of nobility than the genealogy of 
, royalty can furnish; bat there are some fclks who 
}cannot stoop to countenance a man without a 
pedigree, and if they can find no other real pro- 





; genitor for the good father, would swear that he 
} was 
; 


descended in a direct line from ‘* King Alco- 
) hol.”’ 


} lot 


; 


; In Florida one acre of land will produce a 
thousand dollars worth of pine-apples. 
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LAKE GEORGE. 


Tuts singularly beautiful Lake was called, by the 
Iadians Lake Horicon, and is still known to the 
Catholics as Lake Sacrament, probably from the 
remarkable purity and transparency of its waters, 
which are carried by them to great distances for 
consecrated purposes. Its secluded situation, far 
aside from the great thoroughfares of travel, has 
assisted to preserve its sacredness of character. Mr. 
Willis, in his Vilustrations of American Scenery, 
says, ‘‘ Loch Katrine, at the Trosachs, is a miniature 
likeness of Lake George. It is the only lake in 
Europe that has the same style or degree of beauty. 
The small green islands with their abrupt shores— 
the emerald depths of the water, overshadowed and 
tinted by the tenderest moss and foliage—-the lofty 
mountains in the background—and the tranquil char- 


acter of the lake, over which the wind is arrested | 


and rendered powerless by the peaks of the hills, and 
the Jofty island summits, are all points of singular 
resemblance, Loch Katrine can scarce be called 
picturesque however, except at the Trosachs—while 
Lake George, throughout all the mazes of its three 
hundred and sixty-five islands, (there are said to be 
just that number,) preserves the same wild and racy 
character of beauty. Varying in size from a mile in 
length, to the circumference of a teatable, these little 
islets present the most multiplied changes of surface 
and aspect—upon some only moss and flowers, upon 
others a miniature forest, with its outer trees leaning 
over to the pellucid bosom of the lake, as if drawn 
downwards by the reflection of their own luxuriant 
beauty. °’ 





FRANCE AND ROME. 


The obstinate resistance of the sturdy Ro- 
mans to the insidious attacks of the French 
invading army leaves us, with reference to 
results, just where we were before the arrival 
of the last steamer. Mazzini, the Roman 
leader, is more than a match for the French 
General Oudinot. Every atrocity commit- 
ted by the French arms is a blow against 
itself, a disgrace that must wither up its ener- 
gies despite of numbers. This is felt to be 
so at Paris, where the officials are dodging 
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' Barrott espoused the cause in the hope of 
‘saving the Romans from the tyranny of Aus- 
tria. The object of Oudinot was, under plea 
of affording protection to Rome, to take the 
city and dupe both parties ; the Romans by 
Teinstating the Pope, and the Pope by re-im- 
‘posing upon him the constitution of Rossi, 
‘but Mazzini, by forcing the French General 
‘into the disgraceful position he has since 
: occupied, struck a blow at the government in 
‘Paris that shook the President in his shoes. 
The following letter from Mazzini to Gener- 
al Oudinot, refusing a conference which had 
‘been unofficially proposed, speaks the patriot 
‘and brave man very decidedly : 


Rome, June 138. 

Sir—It is impossible for me to go to the ad- 
‘vanced posts to see you. Our conversation, be- 
sides, unfortunately for us, could heve nv issue fa- 
‘vorable to your views and ours. I have the con- 
‘viction that we have exhausted all possible means 
of reconciliation, and that it only remains for us 
‘to fight. We will do so, we will do so, you may 
/ be assured, from wall to wall, from street to street, 
from barricade to barricade. We may be con- 
_quered, but not put down. We had flattered our- 
‘selves with the hope that France would at length 
} feel how much there is noble, sacred, and worthy 
, of herself in our attitude, and what there is—per- 
‘mit me to be frank—contradictory and tyrannical 
‘in the part she plays here with us, 

} We have proclaimed towards France, not a 
} state of war, but a state of defence; we have sent 
‘back your prisoners; we have rejected all the oc- 
; cagions which presented themselves to us to com- 
{bat your troops with advantage; we offered heal- 
}thy cantonments to those who could not be ac- 
}commodated at Civita Vecchia, and we declared 
‘that we were ready to concede all, one thing ex- 
/cepted—the occupation of Rome. And yet that 
is what is required. France, after having fought 
| against us, hlockaded us, disarmed us, deprived us 
' of all our resources, condemned us to see, with 
arms in our hands, our territory invaded by Aus- 
> tria, now says to us, “I will have Rome. I will 
' have it without conditions, without a programme, 
orl will endeavor to crush it, to bombard its mon- 
) uments, which are venerated by all Europe, and to 
/massacre its brave population.’’ So that you 
' must perceive, sir, there is only one reply to make, 
/and we shall make it. I know not whether we 
,shall fall, but I know that there are falls which 
‘confer honor. I have the honor, &e. 
Josern Mazzini. 
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from one to another the responsibility of this | 


glaring outrage. 


shoulders of the Jesuit Falloux. He propos- 


ed the expedition, the military party and the | 


President adopted it (though Bonaparte says 
he was overruled by the cabinet); and M. 





It has finally settled on the | 





As slanderers cannot well besmear each other, 
‘they attack you because youdo not belong to their 
company. Had they not regarded you as living 
ina very different atmosphere fiom theirs they 
would not have assailed you. With characters as 
black as their own they could do nothing. 
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HOPE. | THE PRESIDENT OF HUNGARY. 
bY SUMNER LINCOLN FAIRFIELD. _ Kossuth, the President of Hungary, is a 
: ‘most remarkable man. As a writer, orator, 
Like the foam on the billow d ha afiaiitl lik , 

hii ix eaves der thie deep; statesman and general, he is alike without 
Like a tear on the pillow =~ his rival in his nation, and perhaps in the 
When we sigh in our sieep, world. If his writings and his speeches 
Like the syren that singe, _ rouse the people to a fury of enthusiasm, his 

We cannot tell where, oe y te 
Is the hope that hath wings, ‘calm, clear judgment guides them through 
The phantom of air! every difficulty and danger to triumph. To 
Like the starlight of gladness the Magyars he appeals in their own rich, 
When it gleams in death’s eye, strong language; to the Wallacks he speuks 


Or the meteor of madness the language of the Wallacks ; to the Sclaves 
In the spirit’s dark sky ; 


Like the sephyrs that perish | he speaks the language of the Sclaves, while ; 
With the breath of their birth, {to the Diet of Magnates and Bishops he 

_ the nape oe al preaches revolution for freedom and resistance 

eo ‘to tyrants in the purest Latin. Of exhaust- 
































° ? x ° ° . 
yee cero and on ‘ less genius, energy and invention, he is never i 
iat pass o’er us below, ; , 4 

Wahe Mak Wdeen tal eine , ata loss. Time seems to have marked him 

On the cold winter’s snow ; | for the events he is shaping, and it is hard to 
All the loves es dae te | determine whether he stands highest as a 

baie asa gr ily ‘ soldier,statesman, orator, or prophet. He 
Are mildewed in blossom ‘ ‘ ‘ 

And withered with blight. ; certainly combines the four characters in a 
The sanbeam of feeling | wonderful degree. 

Lights the rain of love, } When Hungary was invaded by Jellachich 
py ont oem itl | in September last, and 50,000 armed men 
Like a spirit unblest, | were collected in a fortnight, in the neighbor- 

Hope wanders alone, hood of Stuldweissenburg, to repel the ag- 
With a heart ne’er at rest, gression, Kossuth issued a proclamation, from 


In the future or gone. . , 
! which we extract the following sentences: 


She drinks from Time’s cup 


The bright eecter of heeven, It is an eternal law of God that whosoever aban- 


doneth himself, will be forsaken by the Lord. It is 





And ber spirit mounts up an eternal law that whosoever assisteth himself, him 
'Mid the glories of even ; ‘will the Lord assist. It is a divine Jaw that false 
But the world drags with death } swearing by its resuits chastiseth itself. It is a law 
The chalice of bliss, | of our God’s that whosover availeth himself of per- 
As the nightingale’s breath | jury and injustice, prepareth himself the triumphs of 
Wilke this tattlocnbhé's bike. } justice. Standing firm on these eternal laws of the 


’ it is that the freedom of Hungary will be effected 
by this invasion of Hungary by Jellachich. 


From the powers of repose 
Like a spectre she starts, 
And she breathes the spring’s rose | This proclamation, which electrified the 
Chen tive Septhn oh OF, Saari _ chivalrous people to whom it was addressed, 
But fancy and feeling é : 
Sect vanish in cerrew; ; concludes in a style not unworthy an Eastern 
Struck hearts have no healing— , prophet—not unsuited to the genius and ori- 


Hope sighs o’er to-morrow. gin of his race: 


| Universe, I swear that my prophecy will be fulfilled 





' ' Two things we must do. We must rise and crush 
Women love flowers, and flowers are like WO- the enemy that desecrates the earth on which we 
men in their beauty and sweetness, so they ought | live, and we must not forget! These two are need- 


: ks | ful: should the Hungarians fail in them they are a 
to grow up together. No flower gorse, ceRre craven people—a people ef wretches, of which the 


complete without a woman in it, and no woman |... nme in history shall be kin to shame! Should 
ever seems so lovely as when surrounded by flow-. the Hungarians fail in these two, then they are a 
, people of dastards and cowards, defiling even the sa- 


ere. 
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cred memory of their forefathers. God the Eternal ‘ not be healthful to have a thick bonnet tied down 


a oe ae hee mote - a which I ome’ over one’s ears and around the throat in dog days! 
° : e Hungarians fail in | ‘ “ 
these two, then they are an per OS people—so | Do, girls, get straw flats and try them, and you will 


cursed that the air of heaven shall disown them; so } never be without them again. 
cursed that the sweet foantain shall turn brackish as | a : 
they approach it. The Hungarian shall bea vagabond | Weeks net ed He Ret Ser 2. cence 6 
on the face of the earth. Even the bread of charity | 889 bonnets, and it distresses me that I dare not 
shalt be denied to his prayer. And the generation of ; wear it in town, for fear the Jittle boys would run 
the stranger that hath taken his substance, shall give } and ask for my tambourine. When you get a hat 
him stripes for alms. He shall be like a vagrant dog | 


which even the meanest may strike. Vain are his | “ sure the leaf is a quarter of a yard broad, and 


prayers; religion has no comfort for him. He has | J¥St thick enough to keep off the aun. They are 
desecrated God’s work, and God will not pardon his ‘ good to wear about the house, when you are at work 
sins—no, neither here nor in heaven! The maiden ‘ rynning out and in fi at to th a tare 
he lifts his eyes to shall spurn him from the threshold | | . d vil ne pe _ " “a oven, woe 
like a mangy beast. His wife shall spit into his eyes ; house, wood pile or garden—you have so much o 


in the fulness of her scorn, and the child’s earliest ; that to do in harvest, for it is cook all the time. You 
words shall curse its father'— * of should alwaystry to have something nice for men 


Let each man take up arms! But as for the women, lanes f Id: — 
let them go midway between Vesprim and Weissen- oie ng » 7 harvest field; only, fl ware me yea 
burgh, and dig a wide grave. There will we bury } ?/@ce [I would not cook them one bite if they used 


the name, the honor, the nation of Hungary; or else ) whiskey. A jug of whiskey never was more out of 
our enemies shail lie in that wide grave! ; place than in a harvest field. None of the farmers in 
our settlement use it, and harvesting is now a mere 
‘ song to what it was when they did. It is many years 
since any was used on our place, and Mr. 8. says the 
harvesting does not cost more than a third of what it 
did when a barrel of whiskey was considered as in- 
dispensable as rakes and scythes. But coffee, coffee! 

; the men must have coffee by the quart. It appears 
eayiebimgne ss | to do them good, and you should ais it 9 Re 


‘*Of course. What shall I write about ? *’ 
‘sure your coffee is browned regulariy, so that no 
‘* About harvest. Tell them to be sure and help; _. ' 
; .  } grains get burned; and it should not be done much 
the boys; ’’ and he wags his head and looks wise. | 


Well ited die 2 deal r darker than cinnamon. It should be kept in a close 
; we ogee spt, exad : ueew ” anew cannister, or else browned every day! Nothing loses 
aid and comfort in harvest time. It is such hard, | 


. ‘ dl apes } its flavor sooner than browned coffee! Your coffee 
ape ur aed ed: Doce a" o5 ane 7°" | mill should grind very coarsely, breaking the grains 
xt ahd ey oe FB ef opcrabaryeal into six or eight pieces only, Then you require no 
_ bed ye rete pad ha A ex: nares, ee eggtosettie, It cannot be muddy for the coffee is 
is nothing unfemipine or unhealthy in tossing hay, or } not fine encagh to mix op. It chould either be pot 
year A wat ‘s W yon vende Le spemaee a } on in cold water and let stand antil it boils, or put in 
sit laa gn, sie nee Maas -” ~ otras — : boiling water, boiled slowly ten minutes, and then 
your face and neck; but it is terrible to get out in | ait:te draw until the aces claus bet wever tet tt 
the hot san with a clese sua-bonset.” Phat deve ve- boil long, for you send the spirit up the chimney and 


Xl well for morning or-ovening-or-eny time ween . ; keep the stale sediment. Coffee made in this way 
is cool; bat in hot weather a broad-leafed hat is so | has a finer flavor than if egg is used, and it requires 


ni nd l. It is strange so few of these are worn | 
en ROS WP 8 ;no more coffee than when ground finely. I have 


by women in this conatry, where the enn is 90 sporeh- | ground sand and gravel throngh the mill when I could 


ing! They are so much prettier, so much more ; , 
.-. 7a P ° ; not unscrew it to grind coarse enough; and have often 


comfiaxtable thas a ann-Raseet, ane Retp the sun wi put it into a cloth and beat it on a stone with a ham- 


so mach better. The little patches of sun-bonnets | ; 

. ; mer or flat iron, rather than have it ground fine, so 
Wares toe /SaRNeEnD as pis “se gee as A nen as to require something to collect and settle the par 
— ng pas Pi tbe an pa “i ticles. Be eure the inside of your cofice pot is always 
fore the grain-ie-vipe;-and-plait-youreelf or get come washed with a cloth, to keep particies of old coffee 


tai . : ont Be heat ; from adhering to the sides and giving it an old taste, 
OPEN? HPS. F98. |S SOY Gade APE Meat BABee Never set your coffee pot to boil where the side is 


ean, you weald look eo much beiter than in mn09e | exposed to much heat unless it is quite full, for it 


corded nightcaps, worn as an apology for sun-bon- } 
nets! What a feature it would add to our American | borne a tne, op sant lacten Mealtie 


landscapes if our women wore gipsy hats! and be-; Do not cook much fruit or vegetables this harvest. 
sides that, it would add to their own health; it can-; Physicians think them unwholesome this summer, 








LETTER TO COUNTRY GIRLS. 
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‘* Are you going to write to country girls, this 
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There ia 80 much washing to be done in harvest time! A cotemporary inquires ‘Who is Richard Hit 
Jf you would take a pound of washing soda, half a dreth, whose history places him thus suddenly 
tea cup full of spirits of tarpentine and as much spirits among the Mahons and Prescotts, and other favor- 
of wine, with a quart of water and a gallon of soft ites of the historic muse ?’ Mr. Hildreth former- 
or two pounds of hard soap—put them on the fire . ly distinguished himself as editor of the Boston 
and boil a few moments, then put the mixture away Atlas. His pen contributed much to the literature 
for use; and the evening before wash day put your of those days, and among his writings may be 
white clothes into cold water, with enough of ‘this mentioned a book on Morals and an extended re- 
mixtare to make suds, and let them stand all night, view of Jeremy Bentham. For several years past 
you would find your clothes very easy to wash. A he has been a minister or charge’ to some South 
little of this stuff thrown into the boil makes them ! American port, and now, having returned to Bos- 
white and clean, and if you rinse well does not injure | ton, he appears before the literary world as author 
the clothes. ‘of ahistory of the United States. He is a thor- 
ough scholar and an original and sound thinker. 


r 
CHRISTIAN LOVE. | Talk about mean men! there’s Bill Thompson, 


It is sometimes difficult to discover the dif- ' the conatable—he’s the meanest man I know. He 
ference between Christian love and sectarian | had an execution against me for a little matter of 
love. Christian love extends to all who bear ; groceries, so he come and levied on my old wo- 
the image of God—sectarian love extends | man’s ducks, and don’t you think he wanted me 


only to our church and our sect. We oft- | todrive them up? I told him to cotch ’em his 


én * Was people say they ee they tii self ; so he chased ’em round and rouné the house 
Christians because they “love the brethren,” , and every time he’d cotch one he'd sit down and 


' wring its neck, and charge mileage ! 
buta minute knowledge of their histories and } 
characters discovers that their love extends } Thee way v0 wake denahtocnbeutelted is 10 have 
no farther. This contracted and selfish love ; them elope with some scamp, and their charms and 
which is only exhibited within the narrow | accomplishments will be in proportion to the 
precincts of sect and sectarian interest, can- ; depth of papa’s purse, the wealth of a penny-a- 
not be any evidence of Christianity, and ; liner’s vocabulary. 

should rather be termed rank bigotry. And | 


yet how many there are who seek heaven; The mechanic who is ashamed of his apron or 
through such a channel! Christian love the farmer who is ashamed of his frock, is himself 


teaches us to aid and encourage all Chris- ; * shame to his profession. 


tians, and to extend the liberal and impartial | 
blessings of Christianity to all mankind. It 
teaches us to bear as long with one of anoth- 
er name, and be as tender of his character and ! 
interest as we would were he connected with fh pideaiik Wik Wealbihidd €6' inti Minott by 
us in church relation. Sectarian love hides echadalizing others,” might es well step into « 
the failings of our church and people, while } basket and think to lift himself by the handles. 

it seeks to magnify those of a different name. ; 

Alas! how many there are who seem to build; Phe heart of a married woman who flirts is like 
their entire hope of heaven upon a sectarian | a rose from which every admirer plucks a leaf till 
zeal which will expire with the lamp of life ; } there is nothing left for the husband but the stalk 
and how ruinous are the examples of such ; and the thorns. 

persons to society and the world !—Ep. 

















The tale-bearer and the tale-hearer should both 
be hung up back to back—the one by the tongue 
and the other by the ear. 




















Blessed are the young girls who have no beaux 
to pester them, for they shall not be kept awake 


As every thread of gold is valuable so is every Bunday sights. 


minute of time, and as it would be great folly to 


shoe horses with gold (as Nero did), so it is to . 
spend time in trifics. | Death is the sleeping partner of life. 
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YANKEE PHRASES 
As ‘sound asa nut’ on the plain 
1 of late whistled ‘ chock full’ of glee, 
A stranger to sorrow and pain, 
‘ As happy as happy could be.’ 


As‘ plump asa partridge’ I grew 
My heart being ‘lighter than cork,’ 
My slumbers were ‘ calmer than dew,’ 
My body was ‘ fatter than pork.’ 


— 


Thus happy | hoped I should pass, 

‘Slick as grease,’ down the current of time. 
But pleasures are ‘ brittle as glass,’ 

Although ‘as a fiddle they ’re fine.’ 


Jemina, the pride of the vale, 
‘ Like a fop,’ nimbly danced o’er the plains, 
With envy the lasses were pale, 
With wonder stood gapivg the swains, 


She smiled ‘like a basket of chips,’ 
‘ As ta!l as a haypole,’ her size, ; 
‘As sweet as molasses,’ her lips, 
‘ As bright as a button,’ her eyes. 


Admiring | gazed on each charm, 
My peace that would troubie so soon, 
And thought not of danger or harm, 
Any more than a ‘ man in the moon!’ 


But now to my sorrow I find, 
Her heart is as ‘ hard as a brick,’ 
To my passion forever unkind, 
Though of love I am ‘ full as a tick.’ 


J sought her affection to win, 
In hopes of obtaining relief, 
Till I like a ‘ hatter grew thin,’ 
And she ‘ like a haddock grew deaf. 


~~ 


- 


Unless the unpitying fates, 

With passion us ardent shall warn her, 
As ‘ certain as death,’ or as rates, 

I shall soon be as ‘dead as a hammer.’ 





LL as Aaa | 


THE FAIR MESMERIST. ! 


‘‘ Sleep on, sleep on ; forget thy pain; 
My hand is on thy brow, 
My spirit on thy brain.”’— Shelley. 


— 


NOL ma 


In a large apartment, whose deep crimson 
walls and heavy draperies looked doubly } 
gloomy by the dim light emitted by a shaded } 
lamp that stood ona table in the centre, a 
young man reclined in a massive easy chair. | 
The full light from the lamp fell, from under | 
its shade, upon his pale and motionless fea- : 
tures; so pale, so motionless in their marble 
rigidity, that they might have been taken for; 
the creation of some ‘sculptor’ s hand, but for: 
the modern habiliments and the clustering’ 
masses of dark brown hair. By his side, 
stood a female figure, almost as still and: 
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' lifeless as himself. 
‘faint light that penetrated the lamp shade, 


» sweet accents, 


pain now,” 
-dulcet as her own; “I feel so calm—so hup- 


curls of richest auburn, sank back again up- 
/ on the velvet chair. 
‘and gazed long and earnestly in his face. 
‘As seen thus close together, 
’ striking resemblance to each other. 
» by feature might be scanned, 


‘ finely chiseled nose—the same rosy mouth, 
with its short, 


-and broad white forehead. 


; slight moustache might be read the outward 


: stronger sex. 
} she exclaimed, 


~himin an attitude of admiration. 
could love him if he was always like this! 


Itis only by appealing to your higher feel- 








-_-——~-- . - . - - - - _—_ 


Her face, as seen by the 




































was not less beautiful, but more haughty and 
commanding than his; and both so “tranquil 
that they looked like a corpse watching a 
corpse. The lady was the first to give any 
tokens of animation, Passing her hand 
carelessly over her companion’s ivory brow 
and blue veined eyelids, she said in low 


“Do you feel better?” 
“Oh, much—much better. I have no 
be answered in tones almost as 


, 


“Sleep on, then,” 
graceful head, 


she replied; and his 
with its thickly clustering 


Sbe knelt best: le him 


the two bore a 
l“eature 
and found al- 
most precisely alike. ‘There was the same 
proud upper lipn—the same 
classical chin—the same pillar-like throat, 
Tne chief dif- 
ference was, thatin his short crip curls and 
sions of manhood; while in the mind beam- 
ing froin her face, and, above all, in the ear- 
nest gaze of her clear eye, was visible the 
mental power that is usu ually aliributed to the 


‘Good heavens! how beautiful be looks!” 
starting up, and bending over 


‘“ Now | 


He is a lovely youth, I guess; 


The panther in the wilderness 
Is not more fair than he. 


Eustace do you know that you are beauti- 
fal?” 
“Of course I do,” was the ready answer, 
“ Should | be happy if I married you?” 
“No,” he answered, sadly; “the husband 
with whom you could live h: appily must pos- 
; sess a mind that would ensure your respect, 


; ings that your best and truest affections can 
be won. You regard me only asa disagree- 
able, impertinent coxcomb when I am awake; 
but when lam mesmerised you love me for 
: my beauty. It is contemptible for a man to 


love a woman for her personal attractions, 
but for a woman to love a man for his beau- 
tiful face and his curly hair! 
; ble!” 


It's detesta~ 











ee. 
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“And yet I do love you, ata ‘said 
his companion, drawing bis head upon her 
shoulder, as sie sat beside him. ‘ You are 
so beautiful, I cannot help loving you.” 
«* But you do not respect me.” 
“That’s but too true,” she responded, 

witha deep sich. “ Whata mistake it was 
in my good old grandmother to coax me into 


anencagement wi bh you!” 
“She did it for the best, for she thought 
that if I possessed few evod quatities, i Li: ad 


no great vices; and she died 
belief that she had thus preser 
the miseries of an i!]-assorted eae? 

“Til-assorted!” cried the young lady. 
“Good heavens! what could be worse as 
sorted than a match between me, who wor- 
ship all thatis noble and intellectual in hu- 
man nature; and you, who worsh’p nothing 
but your own , 


> 
? » * 
- 


ty) { a Warasrea nal 


‘ 

f 

y i 
fling him indtoanantiv fran 
1 Huns DIM inadienantl irom 


nN Liaw i wit ' , y 
i =| 
glass?” and she 
her. “* But how comes : that you talk so 


. - ~, oo - e 41 . 
rational:y when mes d ? At anothen 


time you could not jek so sngely even to 
your own peeric ss moustache.” 
“5 My oats is now oul the 
he answered, in the quiet tone that he had 
all along tg 
“You do indeed utter my thouehts; but 
can you not go beyond? Can you not be- 
come clairvoyan!.? Try—look beyond the 
range of my intelligence. Read, if you can, 


the future. Sayat least if I have any chance 
. . . r 73 bad 


99 


reflex of yours, 


a b Y 
T 7 ’ 
ye t ] 39 . 
Yet look once again,” she exclaimed, 
, yi ‘ ‘ oy: 
xriee es Peo ty Ar 4 a 5 : . a 
engeriy; ~ iry to Giscover the being, H such 
p wretc i ; ’ ? 1 fi a 
aane exists, Who } ( l by the secret 
attained at entare 16 satiate moc conl’s oarn 
Giaiths t bats i echhioty BMY SUUE S Caine 
: oe i . } j a 
ing for something to leve and reverence. 
Oj}; ! is there ens 9 bein on the cartn ° 
li. t is ewes 4, & & sds ( ! i} cal ie or 
. “ee ry coy ' ee 
15 ali $n!s. V i Qi igVC that heaves Wilboin 


me to fa! 
heart or bloom only for the amusement of 
such an efleiminate puppet as my cousin 
Eustace?” 

He leaned forward in hie chair: his eves 
ae wide, and were fixed Intently Upon 
vacayeyv, as thapah endeavoring to catch 
comeobi ject that flined in the distance. Stri- 


] F ’ ‘ ; ~ A — 
| back vunen my own sickening 
» _— 


ving as ahewls toread his countenance as 
he to decipher the mvsterious unknown, Con- 
stance knelt before hii. 

“] see—I feel,” muttered the patient, and 


' . 
then he stopped. Every feature, every sense, 


appeared to She in a state of the most acute | 


tension. 
relaxed ; 


Suddenly his limbs, his features 
and distinctly ut tering the 
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The s step is on the stair,” he fell back jf °= 
f i coma. a 
Constance was appalled. Her heart stop get 
pe aie wild throbbings when she heard , ia fet 
heavy tread as scending, and appr eaching te 
door. She covered her eyes dreading \ s 
meet the coming fate. ‘The door opened, anf her 
the slow and m reasured footsteps neared her f sista 
ich failing upon her quivering nerves like,} deo- 
romeo i win 
“ How is your patient to-night ?” askedap ed 
kind and familiar voice. - shru 
She raised her eyes to those of the spenl “1 
er. He was a nei: ah ber, and frequent visitor 
She had often met his eyes before, unmoved. and 
but on this occasion, as she encountere— was 





vthem, some aig charm was wrought > from 


Hor breath came fast, her senses failed hep and 





aad she sank on i cround insensible, ther 

The new comer raised her cently, aif “ 
carried he or through one of the large, hear.p nig 
—— ed windows to a pleasant balcony, clot: 


n which a flight of steps led into a quigf gav 


arden. There was no water at hand; gf yon 
* eathered a large rose, drenched indenp “ 
“ 


and pe it gently over her pale face, the 
looked ye — inthe moonlight. Whap “ 
she regiined her consciousness, and “founif “the 
If, uncainly figure bending over thee 
chair ia which he had placed her, ‘she stanelfp over 
pin terror; but her trembling limbs refuself 9- 


bis ta 


to support her, and she fell back again. T 
“Do-not be alarmed, Miss Wilton; ivifgtte. 
only 1.” noth 
‘he last words were uttered in a mela 
‘holy tone, which she now remembered wm @es 
have often heard in his voice when address 
ne her. The web of Fate seemed to & fram 
closing around her. She turned away, awl the 
rested her cheek upon her hand. nm 
“Can T leave you safely for a moment, Mane 
he as ke d, “while I fetch some res storatives wal 
Lean back in this way, and then, if the shar 
iis sess should retura you will be inm™ boa, 
danger of falling.” am 
She noticed that bis hands trembled ast ri 
reverently placed her in a secure positiongg’' 
and again the faintness stole over her senses ' : 
bat be perceived it not, and hastened ini ahd 


ihe house. Qn his return witha olass dl 
wine, he found her at a little distance from 
the chair, supporting her tottering steps by 
clinging to the baleony railing as she ctf 
} 
aion”™. 

“Whatare you doing? Where are ji 
coing?” he exclaimed, ‘circling her pliatl | 


waist with one of his long powerful arms 


; just as, ron her hold on the railith 
words, ; she we 


about to fall to the ground. 








‘ «f want air—I want motion—TI want to 
into the garden,” she murmured, making 
a feeble effort to disengage herself. 

«Drink this first, and then you shall go.” 
ng yf She drank the wine, which invigorated 
J, anjp her so much that she was able, with the as- 
1 her sistance of his arm, to descend into the gar- 


Stop 
ard \ 
1 the 


like,f den. ‘They walked in silence through the ' 


winding shrubbery path, walled in and roof- 
ked,f ed with interlacing bouchs and flowering 
S shrubs; it was just 


neat: #That lovely time when spring and summer meet— 
Pelightful May, or the young days of June; ” 





is , 

al and the air, though fresh and exhilerating, 

stereif was filled with perfame. They emerged 

ugh, | from the deep shadow of the covered walk, 

her and still not a word had been spoken by ei- 

ther. 

, aif “Did you ever walk through that wood by 

hearsp night?” he asked, as they passed an ivy- 
lconrp clothed paling through which a small gate 
quigegave access to a solemn mass of foliage be- 

d; sip yond. 

1denp “No.” 

, the “Then let us go there now.” 


Whap, “No, no,” she said, hanging back timidly, 


founife “ the Gate is locked, we cannot get in.” 
or tee =“ That is easily managed; I will lift you 
taredp over. You are not afraid are you? No— 
ofyselp 20,—you could not be afraid of me.” 
| The last words were uttered in a tone of 
 itgpthe deepest melancholy, and so sofily, tbat 
nothing but the dead stillness of the air 
nelaemaround enabled her to catch them. The 
redwm meshes of the web of fate were drawing 
dreste (lose around her, and ske strove in vain to 
to be fame a refusal, as he lifted her gently over 
y, a ihe paling. He had always appeared so 
pquiet and passive, that she had no idea of his 
nent, “mense strength, until she felt herse!f thus 
tives! walled from the familiar garden into the 
if tueeShadow of the dark wood, whose pendant 
in 00 boughs seemed to shut her in from the world 
as completely as the encompassing spirit 
as li which hovered over hers, and was “rapidly 
ition fe trawing it to himself. Leaning upon his 
ens?’ she walked on beneath the “hich em- 
dl inti bowered roof,” through which, by fits, the 
lass 0 moonlight poured in a rich stream, making 
2 from the surrounding shades more gloomy by the 
ps bye trast. ‘The hush of nature fell upon her 
eref soul and stilled its discontented heavings 3 In 
he strong arm that supported her she felt 





te 
‘ 





re yo a than physical protection. By some- 
pliatifeZ resembling the mystic power which 





arasmead subdued her cousin to her hauebty will, 


ailing, 








ectual Strength which could bow herto a 
SWeet and willing thraldom. And still, they 


/ walked on ‘in silence. 


she felt that arm to be but a type of the intel- | 
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A sudden rustling 
among the dried leaves startled her. *“ Do 
not be afraid,” he said, pressing her arm 
gently in his own, “it is only a hare, as 
justly frightened at you, as you atit. See 
youder—-down in the open glade—there are 
a hest of them gamboling in the moonshine.” 

She clung closer to his side; the sense of 
being protected was new and delightful to 
her; for from her infaney she had met only 
vith those who had yielded to the impetuosi- 
ty of her character. She had known no con- 
trolling hand of etther parent or guardian, 
A doting old grandmother had brought her 
up, whose grand maxims were that “ Con- 
siance was aiways right,” and “ Constance 
must not be thwarted.” Dut her woman’s 
heart yearned for something to rest upon; 
something of strength suflicient to support all 
the tender feelings which she had vainly en- 
deavored to twine round that conceited entity 
—her cousin Eustace; and that something 
she seemed suddenly to have found in the 
hitherto unheeded companion of this moon- 


light ramble. 


ial 


She sat to rest herself upon the trunk ofa 

tree in a space where the wood was 
ed. The glorious light lay upon her 
white brow and rich hair, and cast a halo 
around her. LEne!chart leaned against a 
branch of the same tree and recited to her 
loy’s magoilicent ** Hymn to Intellectual 


Beauty.” He possessed, ina high degree, 


a 


‘ , ' - “4 P 
that rarest accomplishment, tne art ol read- 
1 
i 


sv 


“2 oO 


; and now, as hiis sonorous voice fell 
upon her ear, every tone modulated by the 
most exquisite feeling, she felt herself moved 
by a power that the finest stoger would have 
failed to exercise. And those tones, oh! 
how well did they express that he saw in 
her the tem} le of ihe divinity to which that 
forvent hymn was breathed! In her heart 
she contrasted this homage which acknowl- 
edged her equality while timidly laying at 
her feet the lowliest worship, with the afiect- 
ed admiration of ber affianced husband, who 
only raised her from the “ natural inferiority 
of woman” to the elevation of a goddess, 
because he coudescended to honor her@with 


’ 


; his admiration. 


The last words died away, and with then 
the courage and «avimation of the speaker. 
A silence that became every moment more 
oppressive, ensued. Constance found no 
words to praise, nor Englehart to comment ; 
and while she trembled to give too flattering 
a construction to his tones, his heart sank at 
hot receiving the praises that her rapt atten. 
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ON er een we ~ ~ ~ 


tion had Jed him to expect. Frightened at! 


the 


‘¢ Hopes and fears that kindle hope, 
An undistinguishable throng,” 
which agitated her breast, Constance at 
Jength started up, saying hurriedly, “It 
must be very late; we had better return.” 


He hesitatingly offered his arm, which she, , 
fearing totake when offered so equivocally, ; 
His arm dropped to his | 
side, and then she would have given the: 
unintentional slight. 


feigned not to see. 


world to recal the 
And so thev retraced their steps side by side, 
but not as before, arm-in-arm. 


“She has penetrated my secret, and she: 


scorns me,” was Eng!ehart’s mournful reflec- . 
‘grandmother's will, it is specified that ife, 


tion; “but this terrible silence must be bro- 
ken. 
erablé benefit from mesmerism, has he not, 
Miss Wilton 2?” 


“ Good heavens!” she exclaimed, stopping | 
“Thad totally forgotten him; and I: 
‘cause [ am poor, the idea of your wealth hi 
‘been hanging round my neck for these ty 
‘years, and prevented my seeking that ini 
'mate friendship which I felt sure you wou 


short. ‘i 
left him ina trance! Will it bart him?” 

“T think not. Butis it possible you could 
have forgotten him ? ” 

‘Thad, indeed. He is notso agreeable 
when present that I should dream of him 
when absent.” 

“Have you quarreled with him?” 

“ He is not worth a quarrel.” 

* You astonish me! Do you not, then— 
oh, pray let our long friendship be my excuse 


for asking this question—do you not love | 
/ there need of speech ? 


him as you used to do?” 


‘© ] never loved him,” she answered, with 


an accent of melancholy scorn upon the word ; 
looked up into his face, and in another mip 


loved. * I tried to do so because, by my dear 
srandmother’s wish, we were betrothed ; and 


even now, when I see his beautiful face un- | 


der the influence of mesmerism, purified from | 
his habitual coxcombery, I feei that I could 


love him very dearly if he were to remain so | 


always. But such a love could not bring me 
happiness. <A pretty puppet, obeying my 
wishes—echoing my thoughts—-bending to 
my will and pleasing my eyes only with his 
external loveliness, (for you must confess he 
is beautiful—too beautiful for a man:) such 


is not the being I could reverence as I should ; 
Once, fora: 
she continued, speaking hur- | 
riedly, and ia an agitated voice, “J felt the. 


wislf@o reverence a husband. 
few moments,” 


sensation of being protected. Self-suffi- 


cing and independent as you may think me, ; 
wards, on the balcony, I experienced a sty 
‘desire to get down into the garden and bi 


this feeling was so delightful that I shall nev- 
er more be satisfied without it. Is Eustace 
the wise counselor—the calm, clear-headed 
friend—the intellectual companion who would | 
guide and support my steps through life?” 5 
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Mr. Montgomery has derived consid- | 


/or her share of the property.” 


WT ' 


“Will you take my arm ie murmured Rp, 


4 


' glebart, as her foot slipped over a piece yp 4, 
broken ground. 
deceived him, or did she really press” 


Was it his imagination thy g 


arm gently against her side as she 
hers within it? Oh no, Mr. Englehay 


capital guide and support you would bef 


another person’s faltering steps, when yoy 
own reel about as if you had been drinking 
champagne ! 

“ There is cne impediment to my breakig 
off with Eustace,” pursued Constance, gg 
moning resolution to say something that 


‘very unpleasant, but which her companiog 


unsteady steps warned her must be said, aff 
that speedily. ‘“ By the conditions of mp 


ther should decline this marriage, on whid} 
she had so set her heart, he or she forfeits i 


“ Thank God !—now, then, I may speak 
exclaimed Englehart, in an ecstacy; “i 





have accorded to me. But what yop hap 


‘said this evening with regard to your feeling} 
‘toward your cousin, and scme strange sym 
‘pathies that seem to have been awaken 


since we came into this wood together, aly 


-also what you have just told me about thy 


will, embolden me to speak freely. But if 

Constance, let m 

see your eyes ?” ; 
He stopped in a gleam of moonlight. Si 


ute she was folded to his bosom, and nowhi 
first impassioned kiss was printed on ley 
lips. And was thisthe sober scientific boo 


/worm, who came and went so composell 


that Constance scarcely noticed his presen 
unless she was in want of some informatio 
in which case she had recourse to him as} 
a cyclopedia ? : 
“Js it not strange,” said Constance, as ey 
circled by his arm, she trod the wood pal 
again, not however towards home—* is itt 
strange that Eustace forctold this to-highiff 
When slightly clairvoyant, lasked him wh 
would be my husband ; he replied, with # 
effort, ‘the step is on the stair.’ In a mome! 
you came in; and quite overcome by 
strange feeling of terror, I fainted. Alte 


myself from you; and yet al! the while! 
should have been very much disappointed | 
you had not found me.” 
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And so they ran on—talking, talking—-like 


two quiet streams that, when they flow to- 


egether, babble continually in their crossing } 


currents. 


How many confessions were made! 
often had he sat in her library, apparently 
absorbed in a book, while every sense was 
\gst in the single consciousnes of her pres- 
ence! And once, when she required an ex- 
planation of some scientific terms, he had 


stooped so low to look at the book she held 


that his face touched her hair; and how for 
months afterwards he lived in hope that she 
would come to another difficulty in her read- 
ing; and how he used to look at Eustace 
Montgomery, and then at himself in the 
giass, and wonder how he dared, even in 
thought, put such a rough hewn brute in 


comparison with such an Adonis; and how | 
when she asked him to show-her the mes- | 


meric passes, he trembled with joy to think 
that she might be going to ask him to mes- 
merise her; and how he felt ready to hang 


himself when he found she intended to prac- | 


tice it herself to cure Eustace of his head- 


ach. And how Constance had tried to 


frame objections to going into the woods, but 
could not utter them; and how she felt as” 


though a fine net work had been cast over 
her which she could not shake off; and how 
she had felt a strange dislike to him until the 
moment when he lifted her over the paling ; 
and how, after that, the thraldom in which 
he seemed to hold her had been pleasanter 
than perfect liberty ; and how she had felt his 
eyes were fixed on her when he was reciting; 
and how she had been conscious that he lov- 
ed her, but feared, she knew not why, to give 
him a chance of saying so. But wherefore 
repeat all this ? Everybody who has takena 


moonlight walk, or any thing equivalent, can , 


imagine it; and any one who has not would 
only find the details tedious. 


Briefly, then, for two hours longer did the , 
forgotten Eustace recline in bis easy chair, | 


before the lovers slowly ascended to the bal- 
cony, still deep in talk, as though they had 


been parted for years, and had many impor- | 


lant adventures to relate. 


“What is to be done with him ?”’ said 
Constance ; if Tawake him now, he will cer- 
lainly suspect something; for it is nearly 
three o’clock 2 


“Are the servants gone to bed?” asked 
olehart. 


‘ ? 
‘Oh, yes—long ago. They know that 


Perfect stillness is requisite while Eustace is | 


"What a glorious moonlight walk that was! | 


How | 
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‘sent to sleep, and so they retire without dis- 
turbing us.” 

‘Then we can easily dispose of Adonis. 
Tell him to go to bed and awake at seven, 
He'll know nothing about it in the morning. 
Poor fellow!” he added with a sigh, as 
Eustace, still in the mesmeric trance, walk- 
ed off to bed—* poor fellow! it would be 
cruel to wake him now, and tell him of the 
sad reverse that has taken place in his pros- 
pects. 

“ Reverse! cried Constance, with a merry 
laugh; he'll] think he has by far the best of 
the bargain. Why, he will have all the 

property, without the encumbrance of my 
fastidious self; and poor I shall lose not only 
my fortune, but, far worse than that, I shall 
lose that crowning wonder of human per- 
‘fection, Eustace Montgomery !” 

“ Nay, nay, Constance ; coxcomb as he 
undoubtedly is, he is not such an egregious 
fool as you think him.” 

‘We shall see,” she replied confidently ; 
‘come early, and we will tell him together. 
And now-—good night—good night ;—oh, I 
feel so happy.” 

“Then what are these tears for? Foolish 
one! Happy are you, in giving up wealth 
for such an ugly old fellow as] am?” 

« You are all that my eyes desire to rest 
upon——all that my arms long to encircle—and 
what could I wish for more ? ” 

Early the next morning, Constance took 
her place at the breakfast table. Her placid 
/old aunt, who lived inethe house and person- 
ified propriety, looked at her through her 
spectacles, and marveled at the bright glow 
on her cheek, and the brilliancy of her eyes.” 

“How the deuce did I get to bed last 
night?”? said Eustace, lounging into the 
room. 

«Oh! you went at my bidding in the 
trance under orders to awaken at seven.” 

«¢ What new freak was that?” asked the 
innocent old aunt, 

But who could depict the look of imperti- 
nent compassion which mantled on the young 
man’s features as he leaned back in his chair 
and daintily stirred his coffee. 

“The fact was,” heat length lispe@ forth, 
“that vou stayed there admiring me so Jong, 
that you were ashamed to let me krow what 
time it was. Ha! ha! 

“The fact was,” said Constance sharply, 
while an angry flash overspread her brow, 
«T did \eave you in the trance till very late, 
; but it was because I was taking a wail, and 
‘totally forgot you.” 

' «Taking a walk!” repeated the fop, assu- 
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ming an air of authority; ‘good heavens, 
Miss Wilton, what do you mean?” 

“Simply what | said,” replied Constance, 
“but eat your breakfast: we'll talk about 
that by and by.” 

There was a step on the graveled path— 
atap atthe window— and a rich voice that 
said, * May [ come in?’ 

Justace started up. “Oh! it’s only En- 
glehart,” he said, and sank back again. 

“Yes! it’s only Englehart,” repeated 
Constance, mecting him, and placing both 
her hands in his. A few whispered words, 
and then he advanced to the old lady. 

“Pretty well, | thank you, sir,” she an- 
swered to his salutation; “ but how did you 
come?” 

“Through the wood and over the garden 
paling.” Constance tittered, and Englehar ‘t 
bit his lips. 

Breakfast being over, Constance announe- 
ed to her aunt and cousin that she had re- 
quested Mr. Englebart’s presence as a_wit- 
ness to an important business transaction. 
She then begged her aunt to produce a copy 
of her grandmother’s will, in which was 
duly found the clause whereby eitherof them 
declining to fulfil the contract was to lose all 
claim to the property. Fortunately, howev- 
er,a codicil provided that such forfeiture 
should be mitigated by an annuity of £200 
a year. 

* And now, Eustace, ] must tell you that 
you are free from your engagement to me. 
The undivided possesSion of the large prop- 
erty that we were to have shared will, I 
know, more than compensate you for the loss 
of one you never loved. We shall be better 
friends, | doubt not, when free, than we ever 
could be while yoked together, and pulling 
in opposite directions, For myself, | think 
my freedom and the power to give my hand 
where my heart is,” and she put her hand 
into Englehart’s, “ would be cheaply pur- 
chased by twice the amount I resign to you. 

Eustace stared at her in astonishinent. 
Then be surveyed himself from head to foot 
in a mirror—looked at Englehart, and burst 
into a Joud laugh. 

“Laugh away, I can bear your ridicule,” 
said his rival good humoredly. 

‘And this is the result of your last night's 
walk, is it, Constance ?” 

“By Jupiter!” muttered Eustace, “1 
would be mesmerised again if I thought it 
would turn to such good account.’ 

Constance and Englehart were 
soon after in a 
manner, and settled in a beautiful little cot- 


married 


MOUN 


very quiet unostentatious | 
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tage on the borders of the wood which had 
witnessed their moonlight walk. Wha 
mattered it that she no longer owned the ™ M 
stately trees thatcomposed it? Their shade @ fe 
was hers, and their beauty; and the many dr 
pleasant associations that hung about them — 7’ 
were as completely hers as though her fig, f 1 
could still have consigned their noble trankg — 2! 
to the axe and the saw-pit. M. A. B. se 





wl 
BEAUTY OF COLORS. tel 
Nothing in nature is more beautiful than do 
her colors; every flower is compounded of § i 
different shades. Almost every mountain} 13 W 
clothed with herbs different from the one MN 
opposite to it, and every field has its peculiar it 
hue. Color is to scenery what entablature jg loc 
to architecture, and harmony to language, Ing 
Colors are indeed so fascinating that in the he 
Fast there Has long prevailed a method of 
signifying the passions which is called the f P* 
love language of colors. This rhetoric was de! 
introduced into Spain by the Arabians. 
Yellow, expressed doubt; black, sorrow; - 
green, hope; purple, constancy ; blue, geal- we 
ousy; White, content; and red, the a it 



































possible satisfaction. In regard to mourning, pe 
it may not be irrelevant to remark, that hat 
though Europeans mourn in black, the an al 
cient Spartans, Romans, and Chinese, mourn: al 
ed in white; the Egyptians, in brown; the i 
Turks, in violet; while Kings and Cardinals thr 
indicate their grief in purple. hoy 
one it, t 

Talleyrand had a confidential servant ex end 
cessively devoted to his interests, but withal Sh 
superlatively inquisitive. Having one day few 
entrusted bim with a lettet, the prince watel- tic 
ed his faithful valet from the window of his — 
apartment, and, with some surprise, observed hay 
him reading the letter. On the next day,4 boy 
similar commission was confided to the set or h 
vant, and tothe second letter was added a — Pl 
postscript couched in the following terms:— mar 
“You may send a verbal answer by the ther 
bearer; he is perfectly acquainted with the — Wu 
whole affair, having taken the precaution t0 it 
read this previous to its delivery.” Sucha — °S4 
postscript must have been more effective thaa A 
the severest reproaches.— Exchange. has 
; ture 

the } 

A Fourth of July toast says * Woman—gentle, seek 






patient, self-denying; without her man would be 






a savage and the earth a desert.’’ 
Without her, we guess man would be a scare 
article to make a savage of. 
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MAN AND WOMAN. 

A Review of Mrs. Hemans, in Black wood's 
Magazine, which holds that woman in the 
feld of thought may do all that men can, thus 
draws the line between the sexes as they are. 
There may be less tendency to ratiocination 
in woman ; there is certainly more of feeling, 
aquicker and more sensitive nature. ne 
sees this especially in children. Mark them 
in their play hours, in their holiday freedom, 
when they are left to themselves to find mat- 
ter of enjoyment, how much more pleasure 
does the girl derive from any essential or liv- 
ing thing that comes before her than the boy! 
We have an instance of it almost as we write. 
There is a group of children on the beach. 
The little girl is in perfect ecstacics, as she 
looks at the sparkling waves that come bound- 
ing to her feet; she shouts, she leaps, she 
herself bends toward them, then springs back 


as they approach, half frightened and_ half 


pleased—she knows not how to express her 
delight at this great play fellow she has 
found. Meanwhile the boy, her brother, dces 
nothing but throw stones at it—of this he is 
never Wearied. ‘The beach is a perfect armory 
to him, and lhe pelts the graceful waves re- 
morsely. What is their grace to him? fo 
too, in an inland scene, garden or lawn, we 
have often noticed what an exquisite pleasure 
alittle girl will feel as watches a sparrow 
1 


4 y , . ? 
alight near hex 


she 
upon the ground, in scarch of 
crumbs or other food. Her Hittle frame 
thrills as this other little piece © 
hopping and picking about her. 


quite 
A 


life comes 
Qt] ae . 
212eC 10aads 
“ot 


it, but with a suppressed voice, with all the 
ipphies 


1 


She is ev idently embarrassed that they 
few ; but makes it up by their fregue nt repe- 
fiion. She absolutely loves that little crea- 
tute, with all whose movements she seems to 
have the keenest sympathy. Her brother, the 
boy, has nothing for it but his unfailing stone, 
rhe flings his hat at it. Unfailing, fortu- 
hately the stone is not, for if his skill as a 
marksman responded to his destructive zeal, 
there is nothing that a stone would break that 
Would be left whole. A mere blind animal, 
acivity seems at that very interesting age to 
distinguish the future lord of the creation. 


endearing epithets her vocabulary st 
? 
b: 


are So 


At an afier period of life, when thought 


has educated the youth into feeling, the pic- 
lure 1s often entirely reversed. Then, unless 
the man be bred up a mere pleasure hunter, 
feeking what he calls amusement in town 
and country, the superior education he has 
eeived makes him the more feeling, the 
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of the two. 
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That brother who once shocked 
his little sister by his stupid and cruel amuse- 
ments, now looks with something like scorn 
at the frivolous tastes and occupations—at the 
system of poor artificial enjoyments, to which 
that sister has betaken herself. Now, if they 
are at the sea side together, it is he who finds 
compantonship in the waves, who finds 
hought grow more expanded, freer and bold- 
er, In the presence of the boundless ocean. 
She, too, doats npon the sea, and sits down 
beside it—to read her novel. Now, if they 
ride or walk through the country together, it 
is his eye that sees the bird upon the bough 
—hers is on the distant dust that some equi- 
page is making. 


Fatner Matnew anno America.—This 
eminent Irish Divine has written a letter to 
the Mayor of New York, returning thanks 
to the authorities and people of that city, for 


The follow- 


ing extract is worthy of attention : 


their generous receptioa of him. 


I have seen your majestic rivers dotted with 
richly freighted vessels, bearing the teeming 
produce of your luxuriant soil to far distant 
nations; and oh, sir, | could not look on these 
winged messengers of peace and plenty, 
Without associating with them the magnanim- 
ous bounty of a brave people to an afflicted 
nation. 

I have visited your busy warehouses, your 
thronged streets and bustling thoroughfares, 
and have been forcibly struck with those ex- 
ternal evidences of mercantile greatness and 
prosperity which shadow forth the high com- 
mercial destiny that yet awaits your already 
glorious Republic. I have seen in the com- 
fort and abundance enjoyed by all, in the total 
absence of squalid poverty, and in the liberal 
remuneration which awaits honest toil, proofs 
of prosperity, which contrast strikingly with 
those that have often harrowed my. soul in 
that poor old country, which trodden down 
and oppressed as she is, 1s still the land of my 
birth and of my affections. I have visited 
your god-like institutions, upheld witha mu- 
nificence worthy of your mighty Republic, in 
which you imitate atan humble distance the 
mercy of the Redeemer, making “ the blind 
to see, the dumb to speak.” I have minutely 
inspected their internal arrangements, and 
witnessed, with intense satisfaction, the phi- 
lanthropic system, and the absence of all 
religious exclusion on which these asylums, 


MOF imasinative, because the more reflective ! sacred to humanity, are based and conducted, 
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I fervently pray that “Te who holds in his 
hands the destinies of nations” may make’ 


yours worthy of the favors he has bestowed, 
and with pure hearts, pure hands and sleep- 
less vigilance, that you may guard and deliver 
to the end of time, the great charge He has 
committed to your keeping. 


An Exoquent Prayer.—The following 
prayer, said to have been offered by Kossuth, 
the heroic leader of the Hungarians, kneeling 
amid his army at the grave of his countrymen 


who fell in the battle of Repolyna, is among. 


the most sublimely impressive ever breathed 
by human soul or uttered by human lips : 


Almighty Lord! God of the warriors of 
Arpad! Look down from thy starry throne 
upon thy unworthy servant, from whose lips 
the prayers of millions ascends to thy heaven, 


Omnipotence. 
sun and beneath me repose the relics of my 
fallen heroic brethren ; above my head the 
sky is blue and under my fect the earth is 


dyed red with the holy blood of the children | 
Let the animating rays | 


of our ancestors. 
of thy sun fall here, that flowers may spring 
up from the blood, so that these hulls of de- 


arted beings may not moulder unadorned. 


God of our fathers and God of the nations! 
hear and bless the voice of our warriors, and 
make the arm and the soul of brave nations 
thunder to break the iron hand of tyranny as" 
it forges its chains. Asa free man I kneel 

on these fresh graves, by the remains of my 

brothers. By sucha sacrifice as theirs, Thy 

earth would be consecrated were it all stained | 
with sin. Oh God! on this holy soil above 

these graves no race of slavescan live. Oh- 
Father! Father ofour Fathers! Mighty over 
myriads ! Alinighty God of the Heaven, the 
Earth and the Seas! From these bones} 
springs a glory whose radiance is on the brow | 
of my people, Hallow their dust with Thy: 
grace, that the ashes of my fallen heroic 

brethren may rest in peace! Leave us not, 

Great God of battles! In the holy name of | 
the nations, praised be Thy Omnipotence! 
Amen. ) 





Among the 16 brass cannon taken by Com. 


Stockton on the Pacific, now at the Brooklyn Na- 
vy Yard, is one dated 1675, which was probably ; 
used by the Spaniards in their conquest of Mexico: | 


They generally have the namc of some particular j liquor than I could carry?’ ‘ No, but I have 
’ you when you had better have-gone twice.’ 


saint stamped on them. 
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refreshing to contemplate : 


‘be fatigued.” 
praising the unsearchable power of thine | 
Oh God, over me shine thy” 


bliss! 


will bring you here every year—if my capk 


‘none but married people know what tet 
happiness is. 


HLONEY-MOON CONVERSATION. 
A correspondent of the Delawarian, wr. 
ting from Brandywine Springs, gives th | 9 
folloswing report of a conversation between, 
newly married couple from Virginia. There 
is a depth of affection in it, which it is quite 


“ William—dear William,” said the wife, 
with a world of affection in her eyes, 

“Speak, heavenly charmer,” replied the 
new husband, returning with interest the ex. 
pressive glances of his spouse. 

“ Dear William !” 

“ Adorable Eliza!” 

“ Sweet flatterer !” 

“ Angelic creature!” 

“ Dear—dear William, pardon me—but do 
you think a short walk would hurt us, as the 
divine Willis says?” 

«T fear, loveliest of thy sex, that you may 


“Tear not, dearest!” 

“ Heavenly emanation—bright dreams of 
my precarious existence—but I cannot help 
fearing.” 

“Sweet William—” 

“ Celestial Eliza!” 

Here they fell to violent kissing, which | 
lasted about fifteen minutes. Almost breath 
less, the lady exclaimed— 

“« William, dear William, why are yous 
sweet 2° Oh, the joy, the ecstacy of wedded 
Best beloved, will you ever love me 


B 


thus ?” 
“By yonder fearful—I say tremendous 


orb—I swear,” he exclaimed, pointing to the 
selling sun. 

«“ And as a memento of our wedding day 
will you yearly bring me here—will you, 
cherished idol?” | 

« Yes, my only pet—my life—my lovee 















tal holds out!” 
“Oh! bravest and best of thy noble ses, 
talk not of capital in this, our hour of bliss’ 
How much longer they talked the write 
cannot say, for he was called away at this 
moment to welcome some friends from Mary 
land. But he is firmly of the opinion thi 










While the above happy couple 
were talking, he felt as if immersed in mr 
lasses, and everything since has looked, fel 
and smelt sweeter. 















‘Neighbor! did you ever see me with 
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STANZAS, 
Oa the death of Miss Philinda Morrison, of Fuir- | 
lee, who died March 17th, 1SA49. 
Lovely sisters, cease your weeping, 
Mourning for the lost one dear ; 
Calm she lies as she were sleeping— 
Yet her spirit waits not here. 
Stricken father, brothers sorrowing, 
Weeping o’er the early dead ; 
Angels bright are round her hov’ring— 
Radiant glory crowns her hiead. 


Though her songs with thee were joyous, 
Burdened with undying love— 

Now she ’s joined the heavenly chorus, 
Swelling through the courts above ; 
Sweet, oh, sweet the songs she’s singing 
With that white-robed angel throng ; 
Wildly now the echoes ringing, 

Softer still the strains prolong. 


With the sisters gone before her, 
With the angel mother too, 
Sorrow no more dark’ning o’er her— 
Can ye wish her back with you ? 
Pine ye then no more in sorrow ; 
Hope, oh, hope to meet again 
In abright unending morrow, 
Free from sorrow, woe aud pain. B. 


Bradford, March, 1849, 





AID TO FREEDOM. 


Walter Savage Landor, one of the oldest | 
living English authors, has written a letter to 
Lord Dudley Stewart, in reference to the 
spirit of republican liberty, or rather the | 
violent throes of despotism to crush all liberty 
on the continent of Europe. 
copy of this letter : 

To Lord Dudley Stewart : 

My Lorp: I am quite unknown to you; 

not so your lordship to me, or to any man in 


any quarter of the globe who is interested in 
the cause of freedom and humanity. A letter 


2 
Below is a 


excuse of mine. Without preamble, may | 
suggest the propriety and the practicability of | 
Talsing a subsidy, however sinall, in aid of 
the Hungarians ? I myself am ready and 
willing to subseribe for thirty pounds at the 
fmmencement: the money shall be paid, 
wherever I am directed, on the first of Jnly. 
+ * * * Itisin Hungary, and Han- 
gary alone, that the spirit of freedom has 
wnt purely, brightly, and ardently, six hun-{ 
years. ‘The Hangarians now command | 


of those conditions oD which 
%) 
Paes | 
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of nations against cabinets. 
two people have confidence in each other. 


‘with similar success. 
at peace with her; but no alliance, no treaty. 


‘ernment in the 
‘formed a commissariat; nothing else was 
wanting to the efficiency of her armies. 
‘in the time of Napoleon, she found it not 
‘difficult to bring into the field two hundred 
‘thousand men, marching through countries 
exhausted of provisions by other armies more 


209 


‘they offered the sceptre to ihe dukes of Aus- 


tria. The late Emperor swore to observe 
and maintain them. He would not have 
broken his promise; but his ministers came 
in and broke it forhim. They who know the 
character of the present Emperor. and who 
have seen much of him in private, represent 
him to me as a young man possessed of many 


virtues, conciliating, konorable and humane. 


Certainly it was not by his invitation, or with 
his desire, that the Russians are now advan- 
cing to suppress the free institutions of cen- 
tral Europe. No less certainly was it with 
the desire and by the invitation of the King 
of Prussia. When he was Prince Royal he 


-was the avowed adversary of the constitu- 


tions which the King had _ promised his 
subjects. In the hour of danger and detec- 


ition he changed his tone, but never his 
’ sentiments. 


When he published his declara- 
tion, that if the Russians advanced to the 
frontier he would march against them at the 


head of his army, I most earnestly entreated 


the popular power at Frankport to oppose it, 
well knowing the man’s perfidity. 

My Lord, we are at the commencement of 
a crucler and longer war than history has 
recorded; a war of civilization against 
barbarism, of freedom against despotism, 
Unhappily, no 


France has been playing in Sicily the game 
she played at the marriage-feast in Spain, 
We may and must be 


In twenty months or earlier, she will again 


-see the Russians on her frontier, and perhaps 
far within 


Russia is the only rich gov- 
world. At last she has 


it. 


If, 


numerous, she will now find it easy enough 


infinite reserves. The oligarchies of Ausiria 
and Prussia will open their fortresses and 


‘magazines to her,and the Baltic and the 
‘Danube are her high roads. 
‘calamity as the invasion of Germany and 
‘Hungary, by the Russians, is not to be aver- 
‘ted. 


So vast a 


The natural death of Tzars and Tzari- 
nas may befall the Emperor Alexander tco 


‘late; pothing is to be hoped but from the 


virtve and valor of such patriots as Kossuth 
and Bem. Tow as is the ebb of public spirit 
in England--lower than in the time of 
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Charles the Second—generosity and munifi- | 
cence have not been stranded in the mud 

with it. The contract of a Napier has | 
galvanized the half-dead; let us turn them | 
around on their sides, and perhaps they may 
hear the cries of victory from Vienna. 

I have the honor, &c., 
Water Savace Lanpor. 


TO YOUNG MEN. 


Go, my son, said an Eastern sage of Maza, 
to young Talmor; go forth into the world, | 
be wise in the pursuit of knowledge; be 
wise in the choice of friends; yet little will ; 
this avail thee if thou choosest not wisely ‘ 
the wife of thy bosom. When the rulers of | 
the people echo thy saying, and the trum- 


pets of fame send thy name abroad among | 


the nations, more beautiful will the sun of 
thy glory set if one bright cloud reflects its 
brightness ; but sullied forever wiil be the 


splendor of the rays, if, like a dark spot, she | 
Consider this, then, my | 


crosses the surface. 
son, and look well to her ways whom thon 
wouldst love; for little will all else avail 
thee, if thou choosest not wisely the compan- 
on of thy bosom. See, yonder, the maidens 
of Tinge—they deck themselves with the 
gems of Golconda and the rose of Cashmere, 
to make themselves more beautiful; but ah! : 


will grow dim and the rose wither, and 
nought will remain to thee of all thou didst 
wooand win. Neither turn thyself to the 
proud one who vaunts herself on having 
scanned the pages of Venus, and fathomed 
the mysteries of the Holy Temple. 


council: to reveal the mandates of Brahmas, 
or expound the sacred verses of Mena.— 


Rather be it hers to support thee in grief, ' 


and soothe thee in sickness; to hide thy 


faults and forgive thy weaknesses; rejoice | 
in thy prosperity and cling to thee iu adver- | 
“which the American women are most deh 


sity. 


Reflect, then, my son, cre thon choosest, | 


and look wel! to her ways whom thou wouldst 
make the wife of thy bosom. A wife! what 
a sacred name! what a responsible office’! 


She must be the unspotted sanctuary to which } 
wearied man may flee from the crimes of the | 
world, and feel that no sin dare enter there. | 
A wife! she must be the guardian angel of 
his footsteps on earth, and guide them to, 
heaven: so firm in virtue that shoald he for | 
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-est in a wife, and reflect well ere thou chogs. 
‘est. Open not thy bosom to a trifler, repose 
-not thy head on the breast which _pursueth 
‘envy, and foliy, and vanity: hope not fy 


ee 


/ expect not honor from her who honoreth ng 


‘ habitation. 
; itade and sickness, and there thou must die 


OO OO ES 


PAA 


' The following is an extract in relation to the 


take them not to thy bosom; for the gem | beauty of American women : 


equaled, never exceled—the classic chaste 
‘smallness and exquisite symmetry of th 
Woman } 
was not born to the sceptre, or to direct the | 


oe ee ae A 





AA AAA 
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happy in conscious innocence that when from 
the perplexitics of the world he returns 
his house, he may never find a frown wher 
he soughta smile. Such, my son, thou seek. 


obedience where passions are untamed, and 


the God who made her. Though they place 
her next to the throne of a prince, and the 
countenance of royalty beam upon. thee: 
though thy riches be as the pearls of Omar, 
and thy name be honored from the Eastt 
the West, little will it avail thee, if darkney 
and disappointment and strife be in thine om 
There must be thy hours of so. 


Reflect, then, my son, ere thou choosest, ani 
look well to her ways whom thou woulds 
love ; for though thou be wise in all things 
little will it avail thee, if thou choosest no 
wisely the wife of thy bosom. 





AMERICAN WOMEN. 
Mr. Mackay, an English barrister, ha 
published his travels in the United States 


There are two points in which it is seldon 
ness and delicacy of the features, and the 


extremities. In the latter, particularly, th 
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American ladies are singularly fortunate. | 
have seldom seen one. delicately brought " 
who had not a fine hand. ‘The feet area 


generally very small, and exquisitely moullf 


ed, particularly those of a Maryland git! 
who, well aware of their attractiveness, bi 
a thousand little coquettish ways of herom 
of temptingly exhibiting them. That 


cient is roundness of figure. Bat it isa m 
take to suppose that well-rounded forms®f 
not to be found in America. While this! 
the characteristic of English beauty, 1 1s® 
so prominent a feature in America. In Net 
England, in the mountainous districts! 
Pennsylvania and Maryland, and the cealt 
valley of Virginia, the female form, gener 
ly speaking, is as well rounded and develop 
as itis here; while a New England 


a moment wayer, she can yield him support, ; plexion is, in nine cases out of ten, am 
and replace him upon its firm foundation: so ‘ 


for an English one. 
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'} though piled one upon another. 


This, however, cannot be said of the! 
American ladies as a class. They are, in a 
majority of cases, over delicate and languid ;_ 
adefect chiefly superinduced by their want 
of exercise. An English girl will go through 
as much exercise in a forenoon, without 
dreaming of fatigue, as an American will in. 
a day, and ke overcome by the exertion. It. 
isalso true, that American is more evanes- 
cent than English beauty, particularly in the 
south, where it seems to fade ere it has well ; 
bloomed. But it is much more lasting in the. 
north and northeast; a remark which will 
apply to the whole region north of the Po- 
tomac, and east of the Lakes; and I have 
known instances of Philadelphia beauty, as} 
lovely and enduring as any that our own. 
hardy climate can produce. 





A PAINFUL PICTURE. 
A correspondent of the Boston Transcript, 
writing from St. Louis, on the 19th instant, | 
says : 


« What an afflicted city is this! Fire, pes- ' 
tilence, army worm, rains and fogs, discour- 
age and oppress us. Calamities are all. 
around us. Death is everywhere. Cholera’ 
isdealing its blows to the right and left, and | 
thousands of our people have been hurried to 
their graves. A well man now, may be, an’ 
hour hence, a corpse. The sextons, the un- 


‘| dertakers, and even the horses of the city, 


are worn out with the dreadful work of burial. 
Carisand furniture wagons have to supply 
the places of hearses, which, though numer- 
ous, are insuflicient to carry out the coffins, ' 


“Many dead bodies lie, without a friend | 


my lo execute their rites of interment, until a 


is") parted, 





public officer or a Sister of Charity comes to 
put them in the ground. Some persons, to 
save expenses which they are not able to 
bear, bury their friends in the woods or on: 
the sand-bars of the river. Many is the’ 
house, lately full of inhabitants, that now has 
scarcely one left to tell the story of the de-' 
Husband and wife will take their 
lea together atk evening; before the next 
morning, one or both is ready for the grave. } 

“Sume of the sextons, overtasked, bury 
the dead at half the usual depth. The city} 
government have abdicated their powers be- | 
oe an indiynant populace, and the duties of 
the Board of Health are devolved upon a 
committee of citizens. The public schocl 
ouses are turned into hospitals, and the! 
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duties. 


’ and remembrance. 


>ther’s welcome, and show them 
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chief business of the living is to take care of 
the sick and dying, and to bury the dead. 
Many members of the City Government, and 
probably not less than 10,000 of the citizens, 
have fied. The stillness of the Sabbath 
reigns, while death is doing its work. 
The newspapers do not, it is said, report half 
the cases, because all the forms of law are 
paralyzed, and officers do not discharge their 
A dullness, nervousness and lack of 
energy are manifested by every one. The 
atmosphere is hot and humid. Flies swarm 
in myriads. Vegetation grows with the 
rankest luxuriance, and animal life sinks 


_ proportionably.” 


SUGGESTIONS. 


How rapidly time flits away, leaving too 





often upon our hearts its ineffaceable record 
/of opportunities unimproved of imparting 
' happiness, not merely to those who are bound 


to us by the common ties of humanity, but to 
those who have special clainis upon our love 
Such a thought oppresses 
us with a sense of sadness, unalleviated ex- 


cept by the hope and resolve that the future 


shall be marked for our devotion to and prac- 
tical interest for those who should live in the 
sympathy of our warmest friendship, and ever 


’ share our most affectionate remembrance. Oh 


how sadly deficient we are in attending to 
and giving practical development to the promp- 
tings of our better nature, as it moves us to 
deeds of christian love, which to longing, 
crief-stricken hearts would come as minister- 
ing spirits of comfort, and thus from how 
many hearts might we extract the sting of 


: sorrow—how many a bosom surcharged with 


grief might we lighten, and how many a de- 
sponding, slighted, yet true and worthy indi- 
vidual might we raise toa new, joyful and 


cheerful life of hope and trust. Oh how 


‘many all around us are there of earth’s chas- 


tened ones, and very many of them are back- 
sliders from God and duty, to whom we might 
become ministers of good. They may appear 
gloomy, and their gloominess may wear to us 
a repulsive aspect, and seem to tell us that 
efforts for their joyous improvement would be 
useless. Butitis notso; no! no! They 


‘long for kind words—their spirits pant for 


kind treatment, We ought to give them the 

assurance of our faith in their ability to re- 

turn to God. Let us go to them with a bro- 

that our 

hearts are linked with theirs, Let us treat 

them with respect to which, as intelligent be- 
\ 
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ings, they are entitled. Let us pour into the 


wound, which perhaps we have assisted in) assaying and after, the true value is found, 
making, the oil of kirid words, the balm of; All the silver over and above five penny. 
When our brother falls, we , weights for each fot, is paid for by the min 


true sympathy. 


too often scorn him, and pass him -by in neg- at its true value. t 
lect; thus we help on his degradation, and | assayed, is melted, refined, and being mixed 
This ought not with its due proportion of alloy, is drawn inig 
soto be. The religion of Jesus tells us not. long strips, (not unlike an iron hoop for a cask, 


perhaps his ultimate ruin. 


io scorn but to redeem them. 





VOICE OF WISDOM AND AGE. 


In my apprehension, the best way to be 


useful and happy in this life, is to cultivate } 
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. comes forth a perfect coin. 


Sores 


? 


domestic affection—to love home—and, at’ 
the same time, to exercise a benevolent dispo- | 


just—to pursue lawful business, whatever it 
may be, with diligence, firmness and integri- 
ty of purpose, and in the perfect belief that 
honesty is equally binding in the discharge 


of public as of private trusts; for when pub- | 


lic morals are destroyed, public liberty can- 
not survive. 


werner 


If we are aspiring, we ought not to lose: 


our diffidence ; and if ardent for reforms, we 
ought not to lose our discretion. 
to listen to experienc, and respect the ad- 
vice and institutions of our ancestors; and, 


abiding sense of the superintending goodness 
of that Almighty Being, whose wisdom 


We ought } 


Q 


word, and whose presence is every where | 


sustaining and governing the universe.— 
Chancellor Kent. 





Assayina Metats.—The assaying is the | 
most curious and scientific of all the business | 


inthe mint. The melters take the gold dust, 


melt it, and cast it intoa bar, where it is | 


weighed accurately, and a piece is cut off for 


theassayer. He takes it, melts it with twice 
its weight of silver, and several times its 


5 
, 


weight of lead. It is melted in small cups’ 
made of bone ashes which absorb all the lead; 


a large part of the silver is extracted by ans 


sort of glass vial called a matrass, with some 
nitric acid. 


poured off, a new supply put in, and boiled 
again. This is done several times, ¢i!1 the 


The matrasses are put ina fur-' 
nace, and the acid is boiled some time, 


acid has extracted all the silver and ‘other’ 
miveral substances, leaving the sample pure 
gold. The sample is then weighed, and t 


ithe difference between the weight befor 


ate will see at the paper of whic 
sition towards others—to be temperate and. Will scarcely believe th — 


/of sulphuric acid for every pound of the 


qui rhi is me w through 
above all, we ought to have a constant and: (uite white, water is made to flo B 


. 
shines equally in His works and in His’ A little free hydrochloric acid added to the 


The gold, after it has beey 


the round pieces cut out with a sort of puneh, 
each piece weighed and brought to right sip 
and pul intoa stamping press, whence ; 





Wuire Printing Parer.—Those who ar 
not acquainted with the manufacture of pape 


most our newspapers are composed is mate 
from the rags of old calico ; but such is th 
case. The rags are first reduced to a coary 
paste, technically termed ‘half paste, then in 
a suitable vat, from four to eight pounds 
chloride of lime, dissolved in sufficient water 
to cover the paste, is poured on the colore/ 
mass ; it is now acidified with half a pounl 


chloride of lime employed. ‘The mixtures 
then agitated for a short time by machinery 
suited to the purpose ; when the rags appear 


the mass, still continuing the agitation uni 
all the lime has been washed out of the pulp 


last portions of water would tend mor 
perfectly to remove the lime from the pulp 
and thereby prevent its turning brown \y 
age. In most of the paper man ufactories it 
France instead of using chloride of lime 
chlorine gas is passed through the pulp ; thi 
is a better process if carefully carried out, 








as no lime is used in the process, none cil 
remain on the paper. 





Beavutirut Attusion.—The parents ¢ 
Lamartine were married at the very cof 
mencement of the 


that hovered over them. 


miseries that awaited them. In allusion! 

their situation and feelings, the son, I bs 
ve ft 

“ Confidence,” page 29, eloquently says 


. remember once to have secn the branch of 


French Revolutiong 


‘They loved each other devotedly ; andi 


other process, and the sample is then rolled‘ in, quiet of love and domestic seclusion, the 
out toa thin shaving, coiled up, and put ina’ 


ceased to regard the forgotten thunder-clolt | 
They were tt 


/ aware of their danger, and of the train © 
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willow which had been torn by the tempest’s | 


hand from the parent trunk, floating in the 
morning light upon the anery surges of the 
overflowing Saone. Onit a female nightin- 
sale still covered her nest, as it drifted down 
ri foaming stream; and the male on the 
wing followed the wreck, which was bearing 
away the objects of his love.” 





Tae Luama AND ALpaca.—A communica- 
tion has been received by the Paris Academy 
of Sciences, from M. Christian Bonafoux, 
aiving an account of the attempt made, by 
order of the King of Holland, to acclimatize 
the llamas and alpacas of Chili. Tour years 
ago, thirty-four of these animals males and 
females, were imported into Holland, and put 
into the Royal Park, Schevinigen, near the 


Hague, where they have propagated freely. | 
The climate does them no injury, and they | 


merely seek the shelter prepared for them 
when the snow is on the ground. 





A Quaxer Lapy’s Dream.—A pious old | 
Quaker lady was much addicted to smoking } 
She had indulged herself in this | 
habit until it increased so much upon her. 


tobacco. 


that she not only smoked hem pipe a long 
portion of the day, but frequently she sat up 
in bed for this same purpose in the night. 


After one of these nocturnal entertainments, | 


she fell asleep and dreamed that she died and 
went to heaven. Meeting aa angel, she ask- 
ed him if her name was written in the Book 
of Life. He disappeared, but replied upon 
rewrning, that he could not find it. 

“Oh,” said she, “do look again; it must 
be there.” 

He examined again, but returned with a 
sorrowful face, saying, ‘itis not there.” 

“Oh,” said she in agony, “it must be 


there; I have the assurance it is there! Do | 


look again!” 

The angel was moved to tears by her en- 
treaties, and again left her to renew his 
search. After a long absence, he came back, 
his face radiant with joy, and exclaimed: 

“We have found it, but it was so clouded 


it.” 


The woman upon waking, immediately , é th 
it was impossible, as she was going to join 


threw her pipe away, and aever indulged in 
smoking again. 


with tabacco smoke that we could hardly see | 
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Daiving Hogs East.—Wherever there is 
'a penny to be made, the Yankees are on 
band to make it. Driving hogs from North- 
ern Ohio to the Brighton market has become 
quite a business, and a profitable one, too. A 
shrewd Yankee from the Berkshire hills 
comes this way with money in pocket, trav- 
els around among the Buckeyes ready for a 
bargain, and soon picks up a drove of several 
-hundred hogs at froma cent toacentanda 
‘half per pound. He buys a few sleek hors- 
‘es, and then with a hired hand or two, starts 
his grunters Down East. He drives them 
at the rate of about twelve to fifteen miles 
per day, feeds them well, is not very particu- 
lar to turn out the stray shoats that fall into 
his drove on the way, and in about fifty days 
reaches Albany, where the swine are shipped 
on the cars for Brighton, and increased in 
numbers and weight by the journey, they 
there bring from five to six cents per pound, 
alive and squealing, and are scattered among 
the farmers in the region round about, to be 
fattened for customers and a market. The 
horses are matched and sold ata handsome 
profit, and the penny being well turned, the 
- Yankee is ready for another speculation. 


Mrs. Jane G. Swisshelm, who edits the 
Pittsburg Saturday Visitor, gives the follow- 
ing admirable description of the style of 
George Lippard, somewhat famous in his 
way asa writer of romances and inditer of 


latters. 

“ We know your name for your style ; and 
have not learned that any critic has invented 
any other than the “ Lippard Style,” which 
must mean a style that requires the writer to 
be born with “ St. Vitus’ dance,” to be inocu- 
lated for the Delirium Tremens, take the 
night mare in the natural way, get badly 
frightened at a collection of snakes, and write 
under the combined influence of these mani- 

fold causes of inspiration.” 





An advertising chandler modestly says 


‘that, “ without intending any disparagement 


to the sun,” he may confidently assert that 
his octagonal spermacities are the best lights 
ever invented. 





A lady was recently asked to join the 
Daughters of Temperance. She replied that 


- one of the Sons soon 
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A WEDDING IN ARKANSAS. ont abiding. respect for religion, she es NO superig, 


; and but few equals, even in the older and more high. 


The Arkansas Intelligencer has a letter from Fay- ly polished sections of our happy country. 


etteville, describing what it calls ‘a marriage in : 
high life,’’ from which we take a few paragraphs as 
an illustration of things in the South West. 





Married, on Tuesday afternoon, June 12, at the» NEW-ENGLAND SCENERY, 


Ozark Institute, Washington County, Rev. L. S. : There is much beauty, as every one will acknoy}. 
Marshall, of the M. E. Church South, to Miss Ann edge, in a New England landscape—its beausij 
James, Principal of the Mount Comfort Female Sem- ! fields, with fine cattle, navigable rivers, well fence 
inary, in the same county. and well cultivated fields—neat, clean, scattered cot 

Karly in the morning the quiet of our rural village ; tages, with elms and crossing hedgerows—all sim 
was interrupted by an unusual excitement; the notes ‘ under bright skies and in good weather. Yet all this 
of preparation of those who were astir and abroad, ; congregated symmetry of parts, this order, prosperity 
anxious to proeure conveyance for the point of attrac- peace, holiness, does not consist, certainly, ip 
tion. From high noon, until near three o’clock, P. ‘mere mixture of colors and forms: for colors mon 
M., the avenues to the Institute were crowded—tire pleasing, and, lines more graceful, might be spread 
young ladies on horseback dashing along like a upon aboard ora painter’s pallet, without engagin 
streak of lightning and all rushing it in true ‘ the eye to a second glance, or raising the least em. 
Western fashion. The opening glades, the glens } ‘ tion in the mind; but it does consist in the picture of 
and hill tops,which are peculiarly characteristic of the human happiness presented to our imagination ay 
vicinity of Fayetteville, were enlivened by merry | 
groups, which added new and interesting features to 
the wild beauty of the scenery. 

The capacious room in which the ceremonies were 
Solemnized was densely crowded. In the graphic: alted, and the simplicity by which it is contrastel 
and agreeable language of the bridegroom, as soon : with the guilt and fever of city life—in the images ¢| 
as the knot was tied, and the twain became one, the ; health, and temperance, and plenty which it exhibiy 
whole company ‘‘ glided into the most delightful | to every eye, and in the glimpses, which it affords 
confusion.’? Teachers and pupils laid aside all for- ; warm imaginations, of those primitive, or fabulon 
mality and distinction, and but one feeling prevailed, } times, when man was uncorrupted by luxury andaw. 
that of innocent joyousness and utter abandonment | bition, and of the humble retreats in which we iil 
to the spirit of the occasion; the annexation of Eng-: delight to imaggpe that love and philosophy may fil 
land to the United States—the lady having been born | an unpolluted system. It is human sympathy thi 
in the city of London, and the gentleman under the | excites our feelings and forms the object of our em: 
standard-sheet of Freedom. tions. It isa man and his enjoyments, that we st 

A stranger from Yankee Town, or indeed any of in the beauties of the earth which he inhabits; ot, 
our Middle States, would have scarcely believed his | our sensitive and extensive sympathies connect & 
senses—that he was really within but a few miles of? with the lower families of animated nature, aol 
the stamping ground of the buffalo, the deer, the ; make us rejvice with the lambs that bleat on the op 
wild horse and the elk! and that those lovely nymphs, | lands, or the cattle that ruminate in the valleys, « 
with whom they were holding sweet companionship, | even with the living plants that drink the bright sw 
robed a la Paris, had been born, nursed and educa- ; and the balmy air beside them, it is still the idea 
ted within hail of the lair of the beasts of the forest enjoyment—of feelings that animate the existenced 
and the eyrie of the bird of Jove! / sentient beings, that which calls forth all our em 

On our return to Fayetteville, we were saluted by | tions, and is the parent of all the beauty with whit 
the thunder of cannon, a demonstration in honor of ; we proceed to invest the inanimate creatlon around 
the plighted pair. May they live and love a thousand : us. 
years! 
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comfort, and cheerful and peaceful enjoyment; ani 
that of secure and successful industry which insur 


Some may bite their ‘thumbs at us for this repre: 
Arkansas has been slandered and libeled from ‘ sentation of New England scenery, and others mi! 
Maine to Georgia, yet she is a perfect beauty in her ; say they ean see nothing that looks like enjoyme 


AAAS 


~~~ 


way, and wholly undeserving the bad character she for them in the picture. Such people ought to lit 
bears abroad. Bating some of the border portions of | under a cloudy sky, all alone ; where, if they ie 
the State, she will hold a comparison with any of, gloomy they can keep it to themselves—and notf! 
her compeers; and in full-hearted hospitality, free-' croaking about socieiy, looking as if they were fu 
dom of thought, good, sound strong common sense, of stifled grief. We wish there was a law to confine 
a high appreciation of moral honesty, and a deep such in the common pound, for they certainly a 


its continuance—and of the piety by which it isa.) 
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the loneliest of the sons of Adam, and no female 
should ever be permitted to drop in to chat with | 

them, or in any manner to remind them of the com- 
forts of that blessed state, matrimony. We thank : 
God that we are so constituted that we can enjoy 

senery and company—yes, even the company of 

strangers and we believe that all human happiness - 

must spring from purer fountains than those of gloom, | 
or self love. We are not born merely for ourselves, : 
and—** to eat up corn! ’’ and those who, full of pride , 
and self esteem, think they are, and that the world | 
was made for them, and not for mankind in general, | 
must abide the bitter results and more bitter fate of | 
him who is always discontented and unhappy. The } 
life of man is adventurous. Events are perpetually 
occurring, even in the calmness of domestic life, 
which change in an instant, the whole train and ten- 
or of our thoughts and often materially influence our 
fortunes and our character. It is strange, and some- 
times as profitable as it is singular to recall our state | 
on the eve of some acquaintance which transfigures 
our being; with some man whose philosophy revolu- ; 
tionizes our mind; with some female whose charms , 
metamorphose our whole career in life. These are | 
pleasing retrospective meditations and fruitful of self 


Re 


ann nen 


knowledge. 

We have experienced real enjoyment in traveling ; 
overa portion of New England; in roaming over the : 
now cultivated lands that were once a vast and drea- } 
ry wilderness, replete with wild and savage beasts, 
and with man little less savage than they. Upon 
these New England fields, the catamount, the tiger, : 
the black and white bear, the wildcat, the wolf and 
other beasts of prey, poured out their alarming roar. } 
The buffalo, the elk, the moose, and the caraboo | 
tashed through the thickets, the stag and the fallow- 
deer ranged the hills and leaped the plains. Wild | 
auimals lurked in the groves; the feathered tribes | 
perched on the boughs, and various species of fowls 
These are now nearly } 
all gone, and the yell of the savage has given place 
to the voice of the reaper. | 


; 


Such were our reflections as we were seated upon 
the summit of a distant hill, overlooking our beautiful 
village, which lay like a map at its foot. It was 
night, solemn, beautiful night; and the bright eternal 
watchers, in the vault above, were looking down, as 
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the waves of time beating around, and hurrying us 
onward to eternity. At such an hour, if not at any 
other, we realize the frail nature of the tie that binds 
us to existence, our own nothingness, and yet—our 
own immortality, 


, The sun in his glory had sunk in the west, 
The welkin was streaked with the radiant beams 
Of his car, as he went to the place of his rest, 
While each cloud, that floats o’er the bright western, 
seems 
Like the drapery of heaven! How glorious the sight ! 
So calmly are closing the portals of light! 
While yon stars of evening now herald the night, 
As down through the bright ether, faintly they @ gleam. 


The blest hour of twilight now steals o’er the world ; 
The light breeze gently sighs forth the requiem "of 


da 
The sky its a banners in radiance hath furled, 
In their dark folds stil] lingers one clear golden ray 


From the fountain of light. Soon may we descry 
Night’s myriad hosts all appearing on high 

As they come, one by one, from their place in the sky 
And o’er the bright firmament go their way, 


Far away in the east the fair silvery queen 
Of night, now sheds forth her mild beams, so bright 
That they seem, as it were, tosmile on the scene. 
Oli! what to the C *hristian can give more delight 
Than a scene such as this? Now may we exclaim 
With the Psalmist, of old; the heavens proclaim 
| Thy glory, and show forth thy wondrous name, 
And thy knowledge shines forth from night to night 
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SOAPSTONE. 


Soapstone, principally composed of tale, is gene- 
rally found in company or in the neighborhood of 
serpentine. ‘This rock is so soft as to be cut with a 
saw, hewed with an axe, smoothed witha plane, 
turned in a lathe, and otherwise readily brought into 
any shape required by its numerous uses in architec- 
ture and household economy. It takes its name from 
having a feel resembling soap. 


Soapstone is exported largely from Vermont and 
New Hampshire. In Orford, about five miles from 
this village, is an almost inexhausible quarry of soap- 
stone, which has been long discovered, but which 
bas ever been poorly wrought. If an energetic com- 
pany were formed, having abundant capital, and 
they should enter upon the business of quarrying 
this article in Orford, we doubt not that a handsome 
fortune might be realized. The present easy access 
to a railroad would give them every requisite facility 


for transporting the wrought stone to every quarter 


if with smiles upon that quiet spot as it slept in si-{ of the world. 


lence beneath them, Yet all was not still—ever and 
anon a vehicle rolled along, bearing some animated } 
uaveler or perhaps some gay reveler to or froma 
sene of festivity, and the footsteps of a solitary 
passenger, a wanderer, perhaps, without a home or a 


ee ee 


The French chalk which tailors use for marking 


cloths, is no more nor less than this very article of 
talc or soapstone. 
oil, is good for the axletrees of carriage wheels, 
gudgeons, and various similar purposes, in prevent- 


The powder of talc, mixed with 


dwelling place, fell with a lonely echo upon the ear. } ing friction. 


} 
Atsuch an hour as-this, when a hush and slumber | 
have fallen upon the visible world, we seem to hear 





A range of serpentine or magnesian rocks and 
ridges, commcncing at Hoboken, in New Jersey, op- 
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posite the city of New York, extends, with oceasion- 
al interruptions, through New Jersey into Pennsylva- 
nia, Maryland and Virginia. The same class of 
rocks are abundant in New England, A_ beautiful | 
** Verd Antique’? marble, consisting, in a great 
measure, of precious or ‘* Woble Serpentine,”’ is 
deposited in large quantities in New Haven and 
some of the adjoining towns in Connecticut. 


Serpentine is so named from its variety of colors, | 
reseiubling, in that respect, a serpent, though its pre- 
vailing color is green. It is a little barder than gyp- | 
sum or plaster of Paris, and a little less hard than ' 
marble or common limestone. Common serpentine 
is sometimes used for the walls of houses, farm en- 
closures, &c. 
beantiful polish, is used not only in marble, but for 
vases, plates, and various small articles for ornament 
and curiosity. 


Precious serpentine, which receives a 


Every reader of the **Gem”’ can procure a_ spe- 
eimen of serpentine, both common and precious, 
of magnesia, asbestos, chrome ore, tale, soapstone, — 
and also of chlorite, another magnesian mineral, fre- 
quently found in connection with those above named. » 
Those who cannot find them within their walks, ean 
find something which they can send to New York, > 
Philadelphia or Baltimore, and ** exchange’? for 
magnesia and other minerals. } 


‘aright understanding of the law may bf 
important, we copy the following from any 
opinion of Judge Black—recently affirmed | 


THE CHOLERA. 


During the week ending the 21st July, there were, » 
in the city of New York, according to the Courier 
des Etats Unis, no Jess than 1409 deaths—four or | 
five hundred more than the average weekly mortality | 
of London, with about five times the number of in- | 
Of these, one thousand and nine died of } 


habitants. 
cholera and other diseases of the bowels, four hun- 
dred oniy having been carried off by all other causes. | 
But the deaths by cholera are still considerably un- } 
der the mortality from the same cause in 1832, when | 
the population was not a great dea] more than one 
half of what it is now. Then two weeks of cholera 
carried off two thousand nine hundred and ninety-— 
nine persons, whilé during the two cholera weeks | 
ending on the 21st July, the deaths were only two _ 
thousand two hundred and forty eight. 


It appears, that of the native population, only one 
in one thousand one hundred and fifteen have died, 
while of the foreign, one in two hundred and eighty | 
has fallen, which shows that a foreigner is about four | 
times ag liable to be attacked asa native. All for- 


eigners are not equally liable, for nearly one half of 
all the victims are Irish; of the natives about two 
sevenths; of the Germans one seventh; leaving one 
fourteenth for all other foreigners. 
ending on the 21st, not one Frenchman dicd, says 


During the week | 


, their own specifics. 


, Which he would stake his existence, 
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Courier, which is remarkable, for the Freneh ar 
New York. The natives constity 
more than two thirds of the whole population, proty. 
bly, but furnish less than one third of the victims, 


numerous in 





CHoLerRA Specirics.—The St. Louis Unig 
says that the editors have pasted around their deg 
no Jess than fourteen remedies for cholera that hay 
all come well recommended, and that too by emi. 
nent medical men. The Union continues—* Alg 
how wofully mistaken they were. Some of they 
very doctors have fallen victims theniselves to thej 
own mistakes, and others have lost all confidence jy 
One of them, Dr. W. we reeg. 
lect well, a few days ago came into onr office, ani 


told us to say editorially for him, that he had diseoy. 


ered a specific against cholera, upon the efficaey ¢ 


a just compeusation, impart a knowledge of it to the 
public, and he desired us to call the attention of th 
city authorities to the fact. We did so, but hardly 
wus it done, when in a few hours sickness Dr. W. 
was himself numbered with the dead—a victim « 
cholera und to his own specific for the disease. 





Breacu oF Promise.—For the benefit off 


our unmarried friends of both sexes, to whom 


by the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania by 
Mr. Justice Counter, in the case of Doway 
against McMillan :-— 


> “Tf aman offers to marry a woman of 
promises to do it, he is not bound to comply 


with it, unless she agrees to accept him. It 
takes two to make a marriage contract & 
well as any other bargain. Where a mar 
has a contract of marriage with a womab, 


‘and merely puts it off, and she becomes 


impatient, she cannot drag him into court anf 
demand damages, unless she has formally 
offered to perform the contract on her pat 
and he dishonestly refuses and so putsan 
end to the contract, because perchance he 


would prefer the marriage to the suit and he 


ought to have a chance to make a choice.” 





—_——— 


Every married man should let his wif 
have the management of the Home Depart 
ment, and give her, as Secretary, the conttd 
of the different bureaus; but don’t jet het 
have anything to do with the War ® 
Treasury Department. 


He would, fu} 
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LADY ASHBURTON. ! — were lionized whenever they made 
The dowager Lady Ashburton died at Gos- ‘their appearance, and young ladies w eee 
ttle shee due Ubintl fai! amoured = a og a —— de T ily 
— Cy ‘soon persuaded Miss Bingham to elope with 
history contains materials for a splendid ro- him, and also bribed soine clergyman to unite 
The lady was an American, and ;them. The city was not then very populous, 


among other incidents f note recofed in ‘and the whole world of fashion was thrown 
‘into the greatest excitement at hearing that 


connection with her name, the following will Miss Bingham had ran away ahh, dle Feeach 
be read with interest : ‘Count de Tilly ; and Mr. Bingham himself— 


She was the daughter of Hon. William }a very honest, well meaning, but not very 
Bingham, a Senator in Congress, and fifty | distinguished man, excepting for wealth—was 
years since her father was a vig J and | dreadfully mortified at this rash step of his 
wee ee pp tay wee ge e was ; eeneen. a. 9 ~— = " age. zee 
a ma ashion, and the family were among | whole city called it a vile adduction. 1e 
rs sotome of F 9 ton in the Quaker city at greatest indignation was every where express- 
that period. en he was identified with the ‘ed; and Captaia Barry, commanding a pack- 
interests and the institutions of the United | et ship, and a man of fashion, took occasion 
States ; he was recognized as one of the aris- to thrash the Count for some insolence. The 
tocracy, and was always remarkably attentive couple was forthwith separated, and the affair 
? the 7 visiting this country. About | was the subject of tea table conversation for 
the period he was elected by the state of some time—such an event seldom occuring 
Pennsylvania to the Senate, then sitting in | in those quiet and innocent periods. 
Philadelphia, -he built what was then called a, Mr. Bingham almost sunk under the blow, 
splendid and costly mansion, occupying an ; but it became necessary to open some negotia- 
oo ae of attire with —- and | tions with the —s a aay Sg as he 
all kind of embellishments, enclosed by a/ only ran away with the girl for her Jortune. 
brick wall, fronting on Third and Spruce a The Count, in the course of these negotia- 
and now known as Head’s Mansion House. ‘tions, represented himself to be deeply in 
Mr. Bingham entertained strangers, Senators | debt, and that it was impossible to leave the 
pam ta ae — princely hospitality. His | country without satisfying his creditors to the 
amily led the fashions of those times, and a‘ amount of £5000 in ready money, and an 
very friendly intimacy existed between him ; annuity of £600, which was paid and secured 
and Gen. Washington, ,to him, and he left for France, the marriage 
3 a Pani nag i drove ee noble- ; iy 88 declared gare ve — _ 

ed States as exiles, among’ Mrs. Bingham never recovered trom the 
whom were two professed dealien, Count | shock, and died shortly afterwards. 
de Tilly and Viscount de Noailles, The A young English merchant, by the name 
Viscount either brought letters to Mr. Bing- | of Baring, subsequently arrived in Philadel- 
ham from General Lafayette, or he obtained } phia with letters to Mr. Bingham, and forming 
an introduction to him, which led to his ad- ; an attachment for his daughter, married and 
mittance as an inmate in the family. Having } carried her home. Her husband, afterwards 
acquired the confidence of Mr. Bingham by | the head of the great banking house of Bar- 
his address and accomplishments, he managed | ing & Brothers, was created a Baron, under 
to introduce the Count de Tilly into that hos- the title of Lord Ashburton, and was the 


mance. 


pitable mansion. The Count was as noted ; negotiator here of the celebrated Ashburton 
for his profligacy as he was for his skill with ; treaty. The dowager Lady Ashburton, re- 
the small-sword ; and understanding all the ' cently deceased, was the girl who had excited 
arts of a seducer, he soon obtained the goed} so much attention and_ polite gossip, when 
opinion and admiration of Mrs. Bingham and } run away with by the Count de Tilly, some 
Miss Mariah Matilda Bingham, an only ' fifty years ago. 

daughter. — 

In those times, and even since, anobleman } 
—French, English or German—was received | 
with marked attention in all wealthy families. | ¥ 

here was much patrician blood coursing ™® that is 
through the veins of the young Republic ; ‘it is performed. 
royalty and nobility were not then, as now, | strips up his sleeves in earnest, and sings while he 
at a discount. Marquises, Viscounts. and | works, is the man for us. 
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~ Whatever you do, do it willingly. A boy that is 
hipped to school never learns his lessons well. A 
compelled to work, cares aot how badly 
He that pulls off his coat cheerfully 
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MOSES DELIVERING 








OF THE LAW. 


LABLES 





"THE 


' continued) to pronounce the Law of the Dec- 





MOSES DELIVERING 


_ by securing to all the members of it a 








THE 


THE DELIVERY OF THE LAWS. 

Three months after the departure of the 
Isralites from Egypt, they encamped in the 
wilderness of Sinai, near the mount of God. 
They had not been long here before the Al- 
mighty summoned Moses to come up to him ° 


onthe mount. Tfoses ascended the mount, 
and the Almighty commanded him to direct 
the people to cleanse and purify themselves 
wo days, for that on the third he should | 
come down upon the mountain and make a 
covenant with them. He likewise gave him 
astrict charge to set boundaries about the. 
foot of the mount, which none should attempt | 
to pass under the severest penalties. 

The first sounding of the trumpet was the 
signal for the people to approach the moun- 
tain; upon which, as soon as it began, Moses | 
brought them out of the camp, and conduct- 
ed them as near to the mount as the barrier : 
would permit. Here they beheld an alar- 
ming sight indeed: the whole surface of the | 
mount was covered with fire and smoke, 
while the foundation of it seemed to tremble 
and shake under them. In the midst of this 
dreadful scene the trumpet was heard to 
sound louder and louder, and the claps of 
thunder and flashes of fire were more frequent 
and violent. At length, ona sudden, the 
most solemn silence took place ; and, after a 
short pause, the Aimighty was heard (from 
the midst of the fire and smoke which yet 


we 


eee 


eer een 


alogue, or Ten Commandments; which is, 
indeed, a complete system of the moral part 
of the Jewish institutes, and, in few but very 
significant words, cemprehends the duty of | 
mankind to God, themselves, and their 
neighbor. When the Divine voice ceased, ' 
the people, astonished at what they saw and | 
heard, removed farther from the camp, 

Moses again ascended the mountain, where 
(in addition to the Decalogue) he received | 
from God several other laws, both ceremonial 
and political ; the whole of which were cal- 
culated with a wise design to preserve the 
people in their obedience to God ; to prevent 
their intermixture with othey nations, and to 
advance the welfare of their commonwealth, 
quiet 


enjoyment of their lives and properties. 


When Moses had received these additional | 
laws, he returned from the mount, and imme- 
diately erected an altar to God, on which he ' 
offered up burat and peace offerings. Hav- : 
ing written down the last laws delivered to 
him by God, he caused them to be read to all | 
the people, and exacted a solemn promise 
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tive excellence of zinc and tin for milk. 


end. 
‘and so repeated kindness will soften the heart of 
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from them that they would keep them faith- 


fully. Ele then confirmed the covenant, by 


sprinkling the altar, the book, and the people, 
with the blood of the victims slaughtered on 


the occasion ; and, to perpetuate the remem- 
brance of this allianee between God and his 
peopie, he ordered twelve pillars to be raised 
near the altar, according to the number of the 
twelve tribes, 


The London correspondent of the National Intelli- 


-gencer says that the way English ladies live in the 


open air, the daily fatigue they endure, and the plea- 
sure they find in it, would astonish some of the deli- 
cate dames in this country, not more, however, than 


‘the healthy feelings and good looks they reap from it 
: would, 


Experiments have been made as to the compara- 
The result 
was, that milk in tin pails carded three bours sooner 


than that in zine, and that the milk in the latter pro- 
duced one-fifth more cream, and the cream one-fifth 


more butter, and of a sweeter flavor. 





Lord Beaumont, in the British House of Lords, 
said, ‘ Such fraternal love, such brotherly protection 
as France is nowextending to Rome, has never been 
seen by the world since the days of Cajn and Abel!’ 


Longfellow beautifully says in his ‘ Kavanagh,’— 


>* It is curious to note the old sea margin of human 


thought! Each subsiding century reveals some new 


inystery; we build where monsters used to live them- 


' selves.” 





When Washington’s mother was asked how she 


, had formed the character of her son, she replied that 
- she had endeavored to teach him three things—obe- 


dience, dilligence and truth, 


* 





—_————_——_—_— —_ 


If you have an enemy, act kindly towards him, 
and make him your friend, You may not win him 
over at once, bat try again. Let one kindness be 
followed by another, till you have accomplished your 
By little and little great things are completed; 


stone. 





It would be hard fora man to live with another 


‘who was always criticising his actions, even if it 


were hindly and just criticism. Ft would be like 


living between the glasses of a microscope. 
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UNSEEN SPIRITS. 


The shadows lay along Broadway, 
’T was near the twilight tide— 
And slowly there a lady fair 
Was walking in her pride. 
Alone walked she, but, viewlessly, 
Walked spirits by her side. 


Peace charmed the street beneath her feet, 
And honor charmed the air; 

And all astir looked kind on her, 
And called her good as fair— 

For all God ever gave to her 
She kept with chary care. 


She kept with care her beauties rare 
trom lovers warm and true— 

For her heart was cold to all but gold, 
And the rich came not to woo— 

But honored well are charms to sell, 
If priests the selling do. 


Now walking there was one more fair— 
A slight girl, lily pale; 

And she had unseen company 
To make the spirit quail— 

*T wixt Want and Scorn she walked forlorn 
And nothing could avail. 


, 


No mercy now can clear her brow 
For this world’s peace to pray ; 

For, as love's wild prayer dissolved in air, 
Her woman's heart gave way ; 

But the sin forgiven by Christ in heaven, 
By man is cursed alway. 








FATHER MATHEW. 


Theobald Mathew was born at Thomas- 
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ence, and a countenance and disposition jj, 
which natural courtesy and religious feelj 
strove for predominance. He hada manly 
complexion, eyes large, bright and sweet ip 
expression, a slightly curved nose, rounded 
cheeks, and black hair. To great suavity of 
manners, which was a prominent characteris. 
tic of his deportment, he joined dignity of 
carriage, and a composed serenity of mind, 
A steady self-control presided over all his 
acts and emotions. A cordial politeness and 
unvarying affability distinguished him. 
the higher classes he was respectful, and was 
always considered by them as one of their 
order. To the poor he was so gentle in his 
bearing, so patient of their little requests and 
petitions, so earnest in pleading their cause, 
and what was better than kind words, and 
practically useful and humane, that they als 
(the more Christian compliment) regarded 
him as one of themselves. 

This handsome, courteous, and _ popular 
voung friar first attracted public attention in 


‘Cork, where he commenced preaching more 


than thirty years since. His friary soon be. 
came the place of general resort. Thither 
the devout belle went to enjoy mass later by 
an hour than it it could be heard in any oth 
er chapel in the city. The most fashionable 
and polished of the Catholic society might 
always be seen there. But while his minis 
trations were eagerly sought by the rich and 
gay, no confessional was besieged by the 
poor with the same ardor as that where 
“their own Father Mathew” sat to admin 
ister spiritual advice and consolation. In the 
opinion of Mr. Madden, (from whose chap 


town, near Cashel, in the county of Tippera-} ters we have condensed these statements,) no 


ry, on the 10th of October, 1790. He is 


Catholic clergyman in Ireland ever exerted} 


consequently in the 59th year of his age. } so wide an influence in the confessional in the 


Having been early left an orphan by the loss 
of both, his parents, he was adopted by a 
kinswoman, Lady Elizabeth Mathew. By 


| 


g 
{ 
> 


same space of time, as did Mr. Mathew. 
Such was the man to whom the friends of 
temperance applied in 1833. Temperance 


her he was placed under the tuition of the} societies had been originally formed in that 
Rev. Dennis O'Donnell, the parish priest of country, as they were here, on the principle 
Tallagh, in the county of Waterford. Ati of moderation—allowing either a moderate 
the age of thirteen he was sent to the Acad-} yse of intoxicating drinks or the unrestrained 
emy at Kilkenny. There he remained seven ‘use of wine and malt liquors, forbidding om 


years, and was a great favorite with the prin- 
cipal, the Rev. Patrick Magrath. At twenty 
he entered Maynooth in pursuit of theologi- 


> 





é 


ly “ardent spirits.” The societies formed 
on this plan proved acomplete failure. Some 
few temperance men had come to the conclt- 


cal studies. While at Maynooth he was; sion to change the pledge to that of total ab 
induced to become a member of the order of | stinence. But they had not the means 10 
the Capuchins. He was ordained in 1814.’ command social influence, they could no 
He is described by Mr. Madden as being at} arrest the attention of the people at large. 


that time very youthful in appearance, and 


Many public meetings were held, but the 


strikingly handsome. He was about the: moderates and the teetotalers bandied argt 
middle stature, active and well formed in’ 


body, with a comely and ingratiating pres-. 


ments with about equal success. Under 
the circumstances the advocates of the new 


~ 
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rinciple looked about them for some one } causing the most venerable mgistrates, on the 
who could give effect to their views. They | highest bench of justice, publicly to remark 
resolved to bring their principle under the | the decrease of crime, and explicitly to at- 
notice of Father Mathew. A deputation» tribute it to that wonderful revolution in so- 
was accordingly sent to him, asking his adop- } cial habits, brought about by the agency, 
tion and advocacy of their views. Mr. ; under God, of this single minded, humble, 
Mathew replied that he would take the mat-; pious Romau Catholic clergyman. ‘* Histo- 
ter into consideration, and requested them to; ry,” says Dr. Channing, “records no revo- 
call again on a day named. The deputation | lution like this. It is the great event of the 


called and were informed that he had acced~; present day. Father Mathew, the leader in 


ed to their request. A meeting was accord- ; this moral revolution, ranks far above the he- 
ingly held on the 10th of April, 1838, when ' roes and statesmen of the times. However, 
heenrolled his name to the total abstinence ' as Protestants, we may question the claims 
pledge, and was made President of the new of departed saints, here is a living minister, 
society. Great was the astonishment in} if he may be judged from one work, who 
Cork on the foltowing day to see his name | deserves to be canonized, and whose name 
placarded at the head of the despised teeto-} should be placed in the calender not far be- 
talers. ‘Thousands laughed, sneered, disbe- ; low the apostles.” 
lieved, pronounced it a falsehood, a humbug.; Some of the particular illustrations of this 
Thirty members took the pledge at the remarkable change, which are to be found in 
hacds of Father Mathew atthe first public | the Irish Journals, affect the mind even more 
meeting. Atthe second meeting three hun-/ vividly than the comprehensive statements 
dred and thirty were enrolled. From that already given. We read, for instance that 
time till the 26th of June, no less than 25,-' at the Waterford assizes for 1838, there were 
000 persons of all denominations took the | one bundred and fifty-nine prisoners for trial, 
pledge at his hands, and before Detember {and in the succeeding twelvemonth (being 
the number was swelled to the enormous | the first year of teetotalism) there were only 
sum of 156,000. The most intense excite-} five prisonersonthecalendar. At the Meath 
ment pervaded the whole city. Multitudes ; assizes, in 1842, Baron Pennefather congrat- 
flocked to Cork to take part in the movement | ulated the grand jury on the absence of crime, 
from all parts of the adjacent country, coming |“ which was evidently the effect of temper- 
twenty, thirty, forty, and even sixty miles for ance.” Judge Burton did the same at Meath 
this purpose. In December he accepted an | assizes:—‘ Gentlemen of the grand jury, it 
invitation to Limerick, to preach teetotalism is gratifying to me, as indeed_it must be to 
and administer the pledge in that vicinity. ' you all, that we owe the peaceful state of the 
This may be considered as the point of his | country to temperance.” In Dublin, up to 
popular installation as the “ Apostle of Tem-! December, 1839, there were committed to 
perance.” From that time to the present he’ Richmond Bridewell 3202 persons. In 
has been engaged, almost without interrup- 1940, the number had decreased to 2108; and 
tion, in exciting and guiding, throughout in 1841,to 1604. The whiskey shops in 
Ireland, that popular movement, which is | Dublin alone declined in 1841 by the number 
truly one of the greatest wonders of modern of two hundred and thirty-seven, and during 
limes—a movement beside which even that the same year the increase in the savings 
of O'Connell becomes second-rate—which | bank was £32,000. The licenses of public- 
led five millions of the most drunken popula- ’ houses throughout the kingdom decreased in 
tion on the globe to take and religiously keep ‘ a single year by £795,677, while at the same 
@ pledge of total abstinence from intoxicating ' time there was an increase of revenue on tea 
drinks—which in three years reduced the: and coffee of not less than £90,823. 
consumption of whiskey in Ireland from If we might go back of this mere arithme- 
twelve millions and a quarter of gallons to! tic of temperance, if we could summon into 
six millions and a half—which in two years the mind lively images of the facts which 
caused a decrease in the duties on spirits of {these naked figures imply, what myriad 
half a’ million sterling—which obliged the ' scenes of happiness, personal, domestic and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the Imperial | social, would be disclosed! How many fam- 
arliament to alter his annual budget; the ilies made happy by sons rescued from misery, 
revenue of the country, in the item of Irish ‘and daughters delivered from perdition! 
spirit duty, being affected to the extent of ’ How many wives enabled to thank God for 
thitty-two per cent..—which arrested the at- husbands reformed in temper, giving good 
lention of the grave dignitaries of the law,‘ example to their children and their neighbors, 
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UNSEEN SPIRITS. 


The shadows lay along Broadway, 
’T was near the twilight tide— 
And slowly there a lady fair 
Was walking in her pride. 
Alone walked she, but, viewlessly, 
Walked spirits by her side.” 


Peace charmed the street beneath her feet, 
And honor charmed the air; 

And all astir looked kind on her, 
And called her good as fair— 

For all God ever gave to her 
She kept with chary care. 


She kept with care her beauties rare 
trom lovers warm and true— 

For her heart was cold to all but gold, 
And the rich came not to woo 

But honored well are charms to sell, 
If priests the selling do. 


Now walking there was one more fair— 
A slight girl, lily pale; 

And she had unseen company 
To make the spirit quail— 

*T'wixt Want and Scorn she walked foriorn 
And nothing could avail. 


, 


No mercy now can clear her brow 
For this world’s peace to pray ; 

For, as love’s wild prayer dissolved in air, 
Her woman's heart gave way ; 

But the sin forgiven by Christ in heaven, 
By man is cursed alway. 











FATHER MATHEW. 


THE GREEN 


MOUNTAIN GEM. 
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ence, and a countenance and disposition jp 
which natural courtesy and religious feeling 
strove for predominance. He had a manly 
} complexion, eyes large, bright and sweet jy 
; expression, a slightly curved nose, rounded 
| cheeks, and black hair. To great suavity of 
| manners, which was a prominent characteris. 
| tic of his deportment, he joined dignity of 
i carriage, and a composed serenity of mind, 
A steady self-control presided over all his 
acts and emotions. A cordial politeness anj 
unvarying affability distinguished him. Ty 
the higher classes he was respectful, and was 
always considered by them as one of their 
order. To the poor he was so gentle in his 
bearing, so patient of their little requests an 
petitions, so earnest in pleading their cause, 
‘and what was better than kind words, and 
practically useful and humane, that they als 
(the more Christian compliment) regarded 
him as one of themselves. 
This handsome, courteous, and popular 
i} voung friar first attracted public attention in 
Cork, where he commenced preaching more 
than thirty years since. His friary soon be. 
came the place of general resort. Thither 
the devout belle went to enjoy mass later by 
an hour than it it could be heard in any oth- 
er chapel in the city. The most fashionable 
j and polished of the Catholic society might 
! always be seen there. But while his minis. 
trations were eagerly sought by the rich and 
gay, no confessional was besieged by the 
poor with the same ardor as that where 
| 











“their own Father Mathew” sat to admin 
‘ister spiritual advice and consolation. Io the 


Theobald Mathew was born at Thomas- | opinion of Mr. Madden, (from whose chap- 


town, near Cashel, in the county of Tippera- 
ry, on the 10th of October, 1790. He is 
consequently inthe 59th year of his age. 
Having been early left an orphan by the loss 
of both. his parents, he was adopted by a 
kinswoman, Lady Elizabeth Mathew. By 
her he was placed under the tuition of the 
Rev. Dennis O’Donnell, the parish priest of 
Tallagh, in the county of Waterford. At 
the age of thirteen he was sent to the Acad- 
emy at Kilkenny. There he remained seven 
years, and was a great favorite with the prin- 
cipal, the Rev. Patrick Magrath. At twenty 
he entered Maynooth in pursuit of theologi- 
cal studies. While at Maynooth he was 


the Capuchins. He was ordained in 1814. 
He is described by Mr. Madden as being at 


ee 


_— 





AN 


; 


that time very youthful in appearance, and 


strikingly handsome. 


He was about the: 


middle stature, aclive and well formed in’ 


body, with a comely and ingratiating pres- 


2 
< 


induced to become a member of the order of : 


ters we have condensed these statements,) no 
Catholic clergyman in Ireland ever exerted 
so wide an influence inthe confessional in the 
same space of time, as did Mr. Mathew. 
Such was the man to whom the friends of 


‘temperance applied in 1838. Temperance 


societies had been originally formed in that 
country, as they were here, on the principle 
of moderation—allowing either a moderate 
use of intoxicating drinks or the unrestrained 
use of wine and malt liquors, forbidding om 
ly “ardent spirits.” The societies formed 
on this plan proved a complete failure. Some 
few temperance men had come to the conclu: 
sion to change the pledge to that of total ab 
stinence. But they had not th means (0 
command social influence, they could not 
arrest the attention of the people at large. 
Many public meetings were held, but the 
moderates and the teetotalers bandied argt 
ments with about equal success. Under 
the circumstances the advocates of the new 
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rinciple looked about them for some one i causing the most venerable mgistrates, on the 
who could give effect to their views. They | highest bench of justice, publicly to remark 
resolved to bring their principle under the; the decrease of crime, and explicitly to at- 
notice of Father Mathew. A deputation | tribute it to that wonderful revolution in so- 
was accordingly sent to him, asking his adop- } cial habits, brought about by the agency, 
tion and advocacy of their views. Mr. , under God, of this single minded, humble, 
Mathew replied that he would take the mat-} pious Romau Catholic clergyman. ‘ Histo- 
ier into consideration, and requested them to; ry,” says Dr. Channing, “records no revo- 
call again on a day named. The deputation } lution like this. It is the great event of the 
called and were informed that he had acced-} present day. Father Mathew, the leader in 
ed to their request. A meeting was accord-; this moral revolution, ranks far above the he- 
ingly held on the 10th of April, 1838, when ’ roes and statesmen of the times. However, 
heenrolled his name to the total abstinence ' as Protestants, we may question the claims 
pledge, and was made President of the new of departed saints, here is a living minister, 
society. Great was the astonishment in} if he may be judged from one work, who 
Cork on the foltowing day to see his name! deserves to be canonized, and whose name 
placarded at the head of the despised teeto-} should be placed in the calender not far be- 
talers. ‘Thousands laughed, sneered, disbe- } low the apostles.” 
lieved, pronounced it a falsehood,a humbug. Some of the particular illustrations of this 
Thirty members took the pledge at the} remarkable change, which are to be found in 
hands of Father Mathew at the first public; the Irish Journals, affect the mind even more 
meeting. Atthe second meeting three hun- vividly than the comprehensive statements 
dred and thirty were enrolled. From that already given. We read, for instance that 
time till the 26th of June, no less than 25,-' at the Waterford assizes for 1838, there were 
000 persons of all denominations took the ; one bundred and fifty-nine prisoners for trial, 
pledge at his hands, and before Detember and inthe succeeding twelvemonth (being 
the number was swelled to the enormous ; the first year of teetotalism) there were only 
sum of 156,000. The most intense excite-: five prisoners on the calendar. At the Meath 
ment pervaded the whole city. Multitudes | assizes, in 1842, Baron Pennefather congrat- 
flocked to Cork to take part in the movement | ulated the grand jury on the absence of crime, 
from all parts of the adjacent country, coming | “ which was evidently the effect of temper- 
twenty, thirty, forty, and even sixty miles for ance.” Judge Burton did the same at Meath 
this purpose. In December he accepted an | assizes:—‘ Gentlemen of the grand jury, it 
invitation to Limerick, to preach teetotalism | is gratifying to me, as indeed_it must be to 
and administer the pledge in that vicinity. ' you all, that we owe the peaceful state of the 
This may be considered as the point of his country to temperance.” In Dublin, up to 
popular installation as the “ Apostle of Tem-! December, 1839, there were committed to 
perance.” From that time to the present he Richmond Bridewell 3202 persons. In 
hasbeen engaged, almost without interrup- 1940, the number had decreased to 2108; and 
lion, in exciting and guiding, throughout in 1841, to 1604. The whiskey shops in 
Ireland, that popular movement, which is Dublin alone declined in 1841 by the number 
truly one of the greatest wonders of modern of two hundred and thirty-seven, and during 
limes—a movement beside which even that the same year the increase in the savings 
of O'Connell becomes second-rate—which } bank was £32,000. The licenses of public- 
led five millions of the most drunken popula- | houses throughout the kingdom decreased in 
tion on the globe to take and religiously keep ‘a single year by £795,677, while at the same 
a pledge of total abstinence from intoxicating | time there was an increase of revenue on tea 
driaks—which in three years reduced the; and coffee of not less than £90,S23. _ 
consumption of whiskey in Ireland from} If we might go back of this mere arithme- 
‘welve millions and a quarter of gallons to/ tic of temperance, if we could summon into 
six millions and a half—which in two years the mind lively images of the facts which 
caused a'decrease in the duties on spirits of }these naked figures imply, what myriad 
half'a million sterling—which obliged the’ scenes of happiness, personal, domestic and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the Imperial | social, would be disclosed! How many fam- 
arliament to alter his annual budget; the ilies made happy by sons rescued from misery, 
revenue of the country, in the item of Irish and daughters delivered from perdition! 
spirit duty, being affected to the extent of 'How many wives enabled to thank God for 
thirty-two per cent.,—which arrested the at- husbands reformed in temper, giving good 
lention of the grave dignitaries of the law,‘ example to their children and their neighbors, 
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spending the Saturday night at home, and pork. [t enters into a countless number o 
sheng STiR, gee Nie ov the Sabbath! ‘dishes, either as flesh or lard, vaperting rich. 
n accomplishing this great change, inj ness, flavor and nutrition to all. nd the 
diffusing social happiness and morality juicy, delicious, corn fed, well prepared bacop 
through the length and breadth of the masses js generally an acceptable dish on every lable, 
o ib ron ARORA no mg man Seeranches | saving ona Jews Ae PenENINTE AD s. But 
ather Mathew. ut such results have not; the use and value of swine are not limited tp 
been effected without great labors and great | food. Their carcasses are of vast and jp. 
sacrifices, The‘ Apostle of Temperance” creasing importance in the useful and me. 
is hampered with debt incurred in the cause ; chanical arts. 
which he advocates, His health has been; When pork is abundant and cheap, large 
impaired by intense and incessant labors. quantities of it are converted into lard and 
But no toils, no privations, no griefs rach This is done not only with the more 
teen able to impair that placid benignity of} exclusively fatty portion of the meat, buy 
countenance which still marks this good, this ; frequently the whole carcass is placed in 
heroic man, / steam bath, and all the oily particles are ex. 
” a gpoartiy. Je n creo to these tracted. This, sige aa purer wea the 
nited States. May he be everywhere re-} skin is first taken off, that part yielding, 
ceived without distinction of sect or party,’ more glutinous, visced oil, or fat, than the 
andina manner becoming one whom a great remainder. - When thus-remaved, the skin 
people “ delights to honor.” jaffords a portion of inferior oil, and is then 
‘converted into a leather, valuable for saddles 
‘and for other purposes. The bristles are used 
SWINE. for brushes, and the bones are made to afford 
' some profit by being first reduced to charcoal, 


ee ee ee in which condition it is known as ivory black, 


+ a ea hee sales ues an! and is extensively used by sugar refiners and 
katt ' others, 


enormous amount of $60,000,000 invested | The lard may be subjected to a pressury 


in this article alone. There are in the single’ ,- a} ; . 
State of Ohio, over 2,000,000, and more than Which separates it into two substances, wider 
laine ‘ly differing from each other, one heing a pure 


500,000 have been slaughtered in Cincinnati | 
; 5 Sail. limnid i s,and known as olein 
ini ‘ene seatie. : ail, limpid in all weathers, and kn 


. } —the other a compact substance resembling 
From the rapid production and quick ma-) the best mutton tallow, and melting only 


turity of swine, they are made to yield a when exposed to considerable heat. Both 


speedy return of the investment. The num-’ are equally suited to the purposes of illumi 
ber of old and young annually slaughtered in’ pasion. the former in lamps, the latter as 
this country probably does nat fall below} een: Extensive use is made of the oil 
10,000,000, worth in market an average of at for machinery, and none is found, (from its 
least $5 each, giving us an annual return of} purity and freedom from gumminess,) to als 


$50,000,000 —our swine crop thus yielding’ swer a better purpose by lessening friction. 





| 


an amount about equaling our entire cotton; uch being the value af swine to our do 
crop. Almost every man has his pig, while; mestic comforts and national products, every 
a comparatively smaller number have their item of information that enables us to avoid 
cotton fields. Nearly every one, therefore, ' gisease, produce thrift, and augment their 
has an interest in swine,and but few have’ value, if intelligently and judiciausly carried 
an interest in the production of cotton. Yet} into practice, will produce a vast aggregale 
cotton occupies q large share of public notice, } of annual profit to pork raisers throughout 
while swine are scarcely thought of. ‘the country. We were particularly anxious 
The flesh of swine furnish more than half? ta learn the most successful mode of treat 
the meat consumed by the laboring portion! ment at the South, as it is there we hear tbe 
of the Union, including those employed in} loudest complaints of thrifilessness, disease 
the military and marine service and in our; among these useful animale, and want o 
merchant vessels, When from the best’ success in breeding them. 
breeds, well fattened and well cured, pork } 
forms one of the most nutritive, as it is the: 
most popular of our meats. None is so well; THE Press.—It ex-presses truth, re-press: 
relished, and on none can a greater amount) es errors, zm-presses knowledge, and op-pres 
of labor be performed than gn sweet corned’ ses pane, 
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AGRICULTURAL HYMN. 

Great God of Eden! ’t was Thy hand 
First clad earth in bloom, 

And shed upon the smiling land : 
Nature’s first rich peérfunte : 

Fresh at Thy glance the flowers sprang, 
Kissed by the sun’s first rays— 

While plain, and hill, and valley rang 
With life, and joy, and praise, 


God of the Clouds! Thy hand an ope 
The fountains of the sky, 

And on the expectant thirsty crop 
Pour down the rich supply ; 

The farmer, when the seed-time’s o'er; 
Jovs in the mercies given— 

Thinks on Thy promised harvest store, 
And, smiling, looks to Heaven. 


God of the Sheaf! to Thee alone 
Are due our thanks and praise, 

When harvest’s grateful labor ’s done, 
On Plenty glad we gaze ; 

Then shall olir thoughts on Meaven rest— 
Thy grace we will adore, 

And thank that God, whose mercies blest 
Our basket and our store. 


_ 





CnoLErA AkkEtpote.—The Richmond : 
Republican, in commenting upon the cholera, | 
remarks that at least five blacks die to one | 
white, on account of their having less control ' 
of their appetites, in addition to their belief 
that “a man’s time is fixed.” 
following anecdote: 


It relates the | 


What is amusing even in so sefioiis a’ 
matter as an attack of the cholera, is the 
uniform pertinacity with which its colored } 
subjects will deny to their medical attendants 
thatthey have eaten any thing which could 
make them sick. An eminent physician of 
our city informed us that Gn being called toa 
negro suddenly attacked with cholera, he , 
asked him whether he had been eating fruit 
wrgegetables. ‘ Oh, no, sir.’ was the reply, 
“nothing of the kind.” « What, have you 
fai no apples or chetries?”’  * No, no,” said 
the negre; “I never eats "em any time of the | 
year.” “ Well, } belreve you have,” said the 
doctor, “and I'll prove it in a short time.” 
The physician administered a vomit, the result 
of which was the ejection of about a quart of 
apples, stems, seeds and all! « Well,” said 
he Doctor, ** T thonght you told me you had , 
not been eating apples. Look at these. Are 
hey notapples?” « They does look like ' 
em, Sir.” © Arethey not apples?”  Yes,. 
‘", they are, that’s a fact.” ** Well, how did 
hey get into you, if you did mot eat ‘em ?” 

Please God, Massa, ! don’t know, bet I 
lever eat any thing of the lind.” 

The cenclusion to which ovr 


medical 
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friend came was that “the only way to get 
the truth out of a negro is to vomit it out of 


‘ him,” and that, even then; he won’t own it. 





The Burlington Free Press lately took 


_ occasion to adininister a cutting reproof to the 
. Burlingtonians for patronizing Circuses to the 
neglect of Concerts. 
severe ; and, like an almanac, is calculated 
for other meridians than that of Burlington, 
Clarke says : 


The hit is capital, tho’ 


They [the concett performers] are excellent co- 


/ adyutors in the work of improving a taste which 
sends two thousand of our citizens to witness the 


contortions and straddlings of men and women (!) 


‘in a Circus, and keeps all but forty or fifty of them 


from the higher enjoyment of a_ well executed 


‘concert. ‘The community that pays fifteen hundred 


dollars to encourage the abbreviation of the petti- 
coats of such ** Artistes ’’ as flourish in itinerant 


'Circuses, and fen dollars to patronize high musical 
talent and skill, is a fair one for missionary opera- 


tions! 





The Pittsburgh Mercury, tecording the 


, marriage of a Miss Holmes, President of thé 
Martha Washington Total Abstinence Socie- 
ty, to a Mr. Andrew Horn, appends the fol- 


lowing : 


‘« Fair Julia lived a temperance tiaid, 

And preached its beatities night and mor ff, 
But still her wicked neighbors said | 

She broke her pledge and took a Horn.” 





Apvick ror THE Srason.~Bury yoct 
berries, be chary of cherries, suspend the 
currency of carrants, afipease your hunger 
without peas, do not bay shell fish of those 


~who are selfish enongh to sell fish, don’t be 


among those who at night are out in the 
night air, and drink from the well if you wish 
to be among the well, 


If you would learn the value of a dollar, 
go and labor two days in the burning sun as 
hod-earrier. This ts an excellent idea; and 

g ge 
their dollars in this way, how much less dis- 
sipation and crime should we witness every 
day. So of our fashionable young Jadies— 
if they, ke some of the poor seamtresses of 
our large cities, had to earn their dollars by 
making shirts attwo-pence a piece, how mactt 
more truthful notions would they have of the 


if many of our young gentlemen had to eato 


‘ duties of life and their obligations to the test 


of the world 
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THE GREEN 


FROM THE WEST. 


Derroit, Mich,, Ang. 3d, 1849. 


Dear Sir:—Since my last letter to you, the | 


entire Western World has been dreadfully scourged 
with the Cholera, and Detroit, though comparatively | 
healthy, has lost many of her inhabitants. In 1832 

and 1834 the plague was more malignant and deadly 
in this place than at any other on the continent, bul 
for some reasons, it has assumed a less frightful form 
the present season than iu most of the Western 
cities. The Common Council, in view of its ap- 
proach, took early and efficient measures to cleanse 
and purify the town, removing every particle of filth 
from the alleys and streets, and scattering lime in 
large quantities every week, wherever the least dan- 

ger was to be apprehended. They also prohibited ' 
the sale of fruits, vegetables, fish and many other 

kinds of meat in the markets. By these means, the | 


establishing of hospitals, and furnishing witha 
gratuitously for the poor, and the prompt attention of | 


our physicians to the sick, the disease has been kept 
in check, and we are at present enjoying usual 
health. At Chicago, Milwaukee, Baffulo and San- 
dusky they have not been so fortunate. At the lat- 
ter place, with a population reduced to less than two 
thousand, the deaths average thirty, and even more 
than that number, each day. In Cincinnati and St. 
Louis more than len thousand persons have died the 
present season—a mortality traly appaling! Busi- 
ness is almost entirely ata stand. Few are inclined 
to travel on business, much less for pleasure, as it is 
well known that the motion of cars or boats is in a 
high degree provocative of the disease. A captain 
of one of our largest steamboats on the Lakes told 
me there was no use in trying to cure a case of chol- 
era on the Boats,—that in every case which had oc- 
curred on his Boat, and so far as he could learn on 
others, had proved fatal. Merchants prefer staying 
at home and losing their business to visting the cit- 
ies and running the risk of losing their lives. Very 
many of the largest class of Boats on the Lakes have 
laid up for want of business,—Canal Boats and Rail- 
road cars are doing the same, as the travel is not 


sufficient to enable them to pay expenses; and those, > 
also, who have been most eager and successful in} 
are now compelled to stop, and in ' 
mercy, perhaps, allowed time to think of other 


money making, 


things more important. 


The season has been well ordered for the prosperi- ' 
It has Leen neither too cold nor ' 
Crops have never 
The barns are lite- 


rally bursting with the produce of the land; and if} ry, and his orders must be obeyed.’’ 


ty of the farmer. 
too hot—too wet nor too dry. 
been so abundant at the West. 


the cholera subsides, as there is now every reason to 


it has ever been before. 


MOUNTAIN GEM. 





hope that it will, the Fall trade will be greater than’ 





| This day, the first Friday of August, is being kept 
} in this State and throgghout the Union asa day of 
, Fasting and Prayer to Almighty God, that his chas. 
} tising rod may be withdrawn. How solemn the 
preerey how imposing the scene, when an entire 
nation of many millions, with their Chief Magistrate 
at its head, bow down in sackcloth before their Ma. 
ker! Surely it is a subject worthy of our most ser. 
ous consideration, and furnishes every lover of his 
country with a reason to hope that our Heavenly Fy. 
ther, who has so signally blessed us in former days, 
will not desert us in this our hour of need; bat that 
in the midst of wrath He will remember mercy. | 
is — gratifying to see how religiously the day is 
erved. The doors of the shops and places of busi. 
ness are closed, and the stillness of a New England 
| Sabbath reigns throughout the city. The churches 
are all open, and filled with devout worshipers, an 
Christians are encouraged to hope that their prayers 

, will be heard and the plague stayed. 
; Our old Friend, ‘* The Hunter,’’ bas been to 
‘ feeble of late to favor us withany of his ‘‘Stories.” 
As soon as he recovers you shall hear from me again 

Yours truly, W. A. Bacon, 
s 
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Sus-Rosa.—This compound word is often used iv 
writing and conversation, as significant of secrecy, 
It is said that its derivation is as follows:—Anciently 
the Greeks consecrated the rose to Hippocrates, the 
genius of Silence; and either the rose or its represen- 
tation was placed upon the ceiling of their dining 
rooms, implying that whatever was done thereia 
should be kept from the public knowledge. It wa 
done sub-rosa, or under the rose. 





One of our finest ard bravest officers who fell 
the embattled plains of Mexico, and one that obtained 
early and distinguished promotion while a cadets 
West Point, being importuned by a high-spirited ani 
reckless companion to drink with him the enchantel 
cup and chided for his cowardly refusal, simply t 
plied, ‘* My mother would not wish me to.”’ 
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Russtan Manirest Destiny.—The follow 
anecdote is strikingly illustrative of the spirit pre 
alent in Russia. The remark was made to a Co 
sack officer that the Hungarian rebellion would 0 
be so easily put down as was generally imagined, 
the force of the Magyars being so great, and tht 
people so fanaticized:—* Silence,’’ exclaimed tht 
Muscovite, ‘‘the great Czar has ordained a vitle 





It has been finely observed by Mrs. S. C. Ha!) 
women themselves.’ 


that ‘men sacrifice others' 
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THE MERRY HEART. 


I would not from the wise require 
The lumber of their learned lore; 
Nor would [ from the rich desire 
A single counter of their store. 
For I have ease, and I have health, 
And I have spirits Jight as air; 
And more than wisdom, more than wealth— 
A merry heart that laughs at care. 


Like other mortals of my kind, 
I’ve struggled for dame Fortune’s favor; 
And sometimes have been half inclined 
To rate her for her ill behavior, 
But life was short—] thought it folly 
To lose its moments in despair ; 
So slipped aside from melancholy, 
With merry heart, that laughed at care. 


And once, ’tis true, two ’witching eyes 
Surprised me in a luckless season 5 
Turned all my mirth to lonely sighs, 

And quite subdued my better reason. 
Yet ’t was but love could make me grieve, 
And love, you know’s a reason fair ; 

And much improved, as I believe, 
The merry heart that laughed at eare, 


So, now, from idle wishes clear, 
I make the good [ may not find: 
Adown the stream I gently steer, 
And shift my sail with every wind. 
And half by nature, half by reason, 
Can stil] with pliant heart prepare 
The mind, attuned to every season, 
The merry heart, chat laughs at care. 


Yet, wrap me in your sweetest dream, 
Ye social feelings of the mind; 

Give, sometimes give, vour sunny gleam, 
And let the rest good humor find. 

Yes,—let me hail and welcome give 
To every joy my lot may share ; 

And pleased and pleasing, let me live 
With merry heart that laughs at care, 








THE DARK CHAMBER } 


WOMAN’S ARTIFICE. 


Not very long ago there dwelt at Brook- 
dale, a sunny spot of Warwickshire, one of 
the prettiest, merriest maidens, Phabe Mor- 
ris by name, that ever danced upon a green 
sward, or broke the susceptible hearts of a 
quiet pastoral and agricultural village. The 
heatest, smartest, handiest dairymaid in the 
county, she nevertheless created at times 
such dire confusion, heartburnings and jeal- 


ousies among the somewhat numerous opera- | 


27 


5 


~~ 








tives on the farm, that Farmer Gadsby would 
| Seoneeer threaten to discharge her if she 

did not leave off playing the mischief with 
‘his young men. To all which good humor- 
ed objuration Phabe would demusely reply, 
‘“ That it was no fault of hers: goodness 
| knows she gave the ‘ jackanapes’ no encour- 
}agement, and should be heartily glad to be 
tid of the whole pack of them!” Honest 
/Farmer Gadsby, a man of peace, though 
' wearing buttons, seldom pursued the colloquy 
‘much further; consoling himself, as he 
‘walked off, with a quiet reflection that had 
;been framed and glazed in his family for 
; several generations, to the effect—I am not 
‘able to quote the precise words—* That a 
> maiden is a riddle, the true solution of which 
‘is seldom discovered till after marriage.” 
‘ Phabe, moreover, instead of being an orphan 
}“ who had seen better days ”—that indefeasi- 
ble claim to forbearance and consideration 
with all unsophisticated people—was a privi- 
{leged person both with the farmer and his 
idame; and it was therefore with no little 
i satisfaction, both as regarded the peace of 
the farmstead, and the comfortable settlement 
in life of the light-hearted, well-meaning, 
though somewhat skittish maiden, that the 
worthy couple observed after a time symp- 
}toms of a serious intimacy growing up be- 
; tween her and William Bayfield, the steady, 
‘thriving master wheelwright of Brookdale. 
; Young Bayfield was quite a catch, as regard- 
‘ed circumstances, for a dairymaid, however 
} smart and well-featured ; and innumerable—. 
iin a village sense—were the exclamations of 
icontempt and wender indulged in by the 
‘maids and matrons of the small-farmer and 
}shop-keeper class at the mesalliance of a 
' prosperous tradesman with a mere milkmaid. 
} Little recked, however, it soon became mani- 
fest, the object of these ill natured strictures 
$ 


—~ 


~ 





~ 


of the displeasure of his critics; and so spir- 

ited and successful was the wooing, that the 
‘banns between William Bayfield, bachelor, 
}and Phebe Morris, spinster, were published 
; within one month'of the day which witness- 
‘ed the first appearance of the enamored 
-wheelwright in the list of Phebe’s miscella- 
/neous admirers: converting into certainty 
the apprehensions suggested, by the arrival 
‘at William Bayfield’s dwelling, the very day 
‘before, of an eight-day clock, a mahogany 
; chest of drawers, a gilt pier glass, and a car- 
;pet—positively a Brussels carpet! The 
‘ spinsterhood of Brookdale had no patience— 
_ how could they have ?—with such airs, and 
; indignantly wished it might last, that was all! 
Alas, itsoon became extremely doubtful 
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whether the modest housekeeping so sharp- | a more vehement quarrel than before ; and 


ly criticised would ever commence! The | 
rustic incense so long and profusely offered | 
tothe pretty Phebe had not, it may be easi- | 
ly imagined, tended to diminish the stock of 
vanity with which the merry maiden was 
naturally endowed. She was unfortunately 
far too fond of exhibiting the power which 
she possessed, or fancied she did, over her 
hamble admirers. The true affection which 
she felt towards her affianced husband did 
not suffice to shield him from her coquettish, 
irritating arts; and just three days previous 
to the expected wedding, a violent quarrel 
between the lovers, threatening to end in a 
total rupture of the proposed alliance, had 
taken place. The cause of the quarrel will 
be best understood by the conversation that 
took place between them on the following 
afternoon. Bayfield, who had not slept a 
wink all night, nor been able to settle himself 
to anything during the morning, had sent a 
message, through kind Dame Gadsby, that 
he wished to speak to Phebe, and was wait- 
ing for her by the chestnut trees. Phebe 
had herself been in trouble all day, lest she | 
had carried matters too far; but this message | 
at once reassured ber, and she determined, 
foolish girl, to make no concession whatever 
to the wounded pride and self esteem of her 
lover. 

“ Well, Mr. Bayfield,” said she, approach- 


ing him after a purposely protracted delay, 


“what have you tosay tome? I under- 


stood you had resolved never to speak to me. 


again!” 
“Well, Phoebe, I did say so, and meant it, 


too, at the time; but you well knew I was > 


too much in love to be able to keep my 
word.” Phabe laughed. “Come now, let 
us be friends again: there’s a good girl.” 

Oh, I dare say; and so give you leave 
to show off your jealous airs again with im- 
punity ? No; indeed!” 

“ Nay, Phebe, it was partly, at all events, 
your own fault. You tried me sadly: but 
come, let bygones be bygones. As to young 
Gaythorpe, of course he thinks nothing of 
you; so that i 

“Dan’t be too sure of that, Mr. Bayfield,” 
interrupted Phoebe, tossing her head, and 
pouting her pretty lip. “ Edward Gaythorpe 





has eyes in his head, I suppose, as well as 
other folks.” 

I dare say he has,” replied Bayfield, his. 
jealonsy reawakening; “and if you prefer 
-him to me, even so let it be: I'll not stand. 
im his way.” 

Phebe angrily retorted, and the result was 
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they at last separated, both avowing a fixed 
determination never to see or think of each 
other again, After striding nearly to the 
end of the long lane in which they had been 
standing, William Bayfield turned round, 
half repentingly, just at the moment, as ill 
fortune would have it, that Edward Gay. 


thorpe, who had been observing the pair from 


the covert of the chestnut trees, joined bis 
mistress, and officiously walked by her side 
as she proceeded homewards. Her soft blue 
eves were suffused with tears, and she re. 
plied only by curt monosyllables to the sooth- 
ing blandishments of the young farmer. Of 
this poor Bayfield was necessarily unaware; 
he saw only the ill-timed, suspicious rencon- 
tre, and, his heart overflowing with rage and 


orief, strode fiercely away towards the vil- 


lage. Instead of proceeding to his own 
dwelling, he entered (a most unusual thing 
for him to do, especially in the daytime,) the 
principal tavern of the place, and seating 
himself in the parlor, called hastily for bran- 
dy and water. 

It unfortunately happened that Sergeant 
Crump, a zealous recruiting officer in the 


‘service of the Honorable East India Compa. 


ny, and indefatigable trumpeter of the mani- 


fold virtues, civil and military, of that distin: 


cuished corporation, was, at the moment of 
Bayfield’s entrance, haranguing the two or 
three persons present upon the advantages 
proffered by his lavishly generous employers 
to all heroic spirits desirous of obtaining 
fame and fortune, glory and prize money, 
where alone those desirable articles cowld, in 
the present stagnant state of the world, be 
with certainty obtained—namely, in the de 
lightful dazzling Kast! The magniloquent 


oratory of the sergeant, hot and glowing as 


it was, altogether failed of kindling the cold 
clods he so pathetically addressed ; and he 
would probably have soon ceased his fuming 
in despair, had not his practiced eye discerned 
in the countenance of the new comer indica 
tions of a state of mind extremely favorable 
to a proper appreciation of recruiting elo- 
quence.. He consequently. persevered and 
by the time William Bayfield had poured the 
third tumbler of brandy and water down his 
throat—he could hardly be said to drink the 


_liquor—had the satisfaction of perceiving 


that he was listened to with a sort of moody 
desperation and half-scornful approval. More 
liquor was called for, and finally Bayfield, 
maddened by potations to which he was un 


accustomed, acting upon his previously exas 


perated state of mind, accepted with reckless 
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idiocy the Company’s shilling, and was at; stances a rumor speedily gained ground that 
once enrolled in the sergeant’s memorandum the Gaythorpes did not mean to prosecute ; 
book as a full private in one of the East In- , and that, moreover, the wounded man had no 
dia Company’s cavalry regiments! As it distinct recollection as to who began the 
was quite out of the question that a man in’ fight—whether he first assailed Bayfield with 
the position of William Bayfield would, ; the poker, or Bayfield him with the sword. 
whatever his present frenzy might prompt,{ It seemed, therefore, more than probable that 
think seriously of enlisting, a night’s rest,; the at one time ugly-looking affair, would, 
and two or three pounds by way of “smart; after all,end in mere smoke. 
money,” would probably have terminated; There was apparently but one obstacle to 
the affair, when jast as the orgie was at its, this much desired consummation ; but that 
highest, Edward Gaythorpe entered the room. was a formidable one. ‘The sergeant, who 
Jt required but this to raise the excitement of, in the struggle to disarm Bayfield, had re- 
the new recruit to downright madness. Fu-. ceived a slight cut on the cheek, which in the 
rious retorts and menaces were quickly ex-) owner’s opinion, somewhat marred its mare 
changed. Bayfield sprang wildly up, at the tial comeliness, persisted that the prisoner 
same time seizing and drawing the sergeant’s’ had committed an_ entirely unprovoked and 
sheathed sword which lay on the table, Gay-; intended deadly assault upon Edward Gay- 
thorpe caught hold of the poker, and a des-}thorpe, whom he had, moreover, repeatedly 
perate struggle ensued. Bayfield received a menaced with direct vengeance previous to 
heavy blaw on his left shoulder, and at the ;his entering the room. ‘This evidence, it 
same time thrust his sword through the body ; was felt, would entirely change the complex- 
of his antagonist. The outcrics of the: ion of the case, and have the effect, if depos- 
sergeant—the company had departed some. ed before a magistrate, of consigning the 
time before—quickly brought the Jandlord unhappy wheelwright to prison, there to 
and two or three others into the room, Bay-; await his trial on something very like a cap- 
field was first, with much difficulty secared ;' ital charge at the next assizes. 
and then Gaythorpe was conveyed to bed,} The hearing of the charge had been ad- 
anda surgeon sent for. William Bayfield, jouraed from the following Thursday, to 
thoroughly sobered by the tragic issue of the! which day Bayfield had been first remanded, 
fray, was, a few hours afterwards, escorted till Saturday at ten o’clock, in order to com- 
by the entire constabulary of the place to the pel the attendance of Edward Gaythorpe, 
nearest borough town, about six miles distant, who had declined to obey the mere summons 
and there securely lodged in jail. ‘of the magistrate. On the Friday evening, 

Such a catastrophe had not occurred in disconsolate Pheba Morris arrived at the 
quiet pastoral Brookdale within the memory Falcon Inn, an old fashioned, straggling 
of the oldest inhabitant; and dire was the hostelry, in which the obdurate sergeant, 
tumult and the tossing to and fro of the be- accompanied by a newly entrapped recruit, 
wildered mind of that small public. Phabe: had taken up quarters for that night only, in 
Morris was in despair; her silly, coquettish ; order to be present in time at the next morn- 
behavior had, she felt—though few others: ing’s investigation. Phabe’s purpose was to 
suspected it—occasioned all the mischief | essay what effect * beauty in tears” might 
and fervent were her vows of future amend- have upon hisiron nature. Vainly, however, 
ment should this peril pass away. Aftera did beauty, not only in tears, but pretty 
day or two the excitement of the good folks nearly in fits, plead to the recruiting 
gradually began to calm down. Young rhinoceros: he was inexorable. ‘‘ He had,” 
Gaythorpe’s wound was found to be merely he said, ‘one duty to perform towards socie- 
a flesh one, the sword having barely grazed ty, which had been outraged ; and another,” 
his ribs, and consequently not at all danger- glancing grimly at his plastered cheek reflec- 
ous. He was a good natured young man, ted inthe glass overthe mantlepiece. ‘ towards 
and though somewhat smitten with Phabe’s himself, who had been injured; and those 
pretty face, was not at all disposed, upon two duties he was determined to fulfil.” 
calm reflection, to avenge his fanciful disap-, Phoebe was at her wits’ end ; and bat for 
Pointment upon his rival. His father, too,a some very strong consolation whispered in 
rather wealthy yeoman, having, reasonably her ear by the chambermaid of the Falcon, 
enough, much higher views for his son, was. who had assisted at the conference, and felt 
very anxious that nothing should occur to} greatly irritated at the sergeant’s flintiness, 
Prevent Phebe’s union with Bayfield. No} would probably have gone off into permanent 
Wonder, therefore, tbat under these circum-' hysterics, As it was, she contented herself 
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with one or two reproachful sobs, and indig- Crump till four o’clock in the afternoon, the 
nantly withdrew from the presence of a usual hour for closing the office; when, if no 
monster whom smiles could not soften nor the | additional evidence appeared they would 
tenderness of tears subdue. “A_ perfect} decide the case. 

brute!”’ said the chambermaid, as soon as | Poor Phebe’s heart sank within her. Stij] 
she was out of the sergeant’s hearing ; “ but; her friend, the chambermaid, had spoken go 


never mind, Miss Phoebe, there’s more ways } confidently of ‘all day,” that after a minute 


to kill a mad dog besides hanging the cree-/ or two she rallied amazingly, and bestowed 
chur!” With which enigmatical illustration } such a shower of gracious and encouraging 
Margaret Davies—so was the angry lady ' smiles upon the penitent prisoner, as would, 
named dismissed the subject; and Phebe} if as those story-telling poets tell us, imagin- 
found herself shortly afterwards jogging} ation possessed wings, have raised him from 
sorrowlully, yet hopefully, homewards in ‘the dock up to the seventh heaven. Asit 
Farmer Gadsby’s taxed cart, much musing ; was, his mortal part, whatever flights the 
on the possible events of the morrow. Mar- | ethereal essence indulged in—remained jn 
garet Davies, I should mention, had nursed | durance vile, tremblingly apprehensive of the 
Miss Phebe, as she peristed in calling her. arrival of Crump. 
in those “better days” to which I have | And where was that dexterous snapper-up 
alluded, and thence doubtless arose her sym-? of youthful heroism all this anxious while? 
pathy with the afflicted fair one. ' Alas ! himself could scarcely have answered 
The sergeant had walked a long distance | the question. 
that day, and feeling more than ordinarily; Sergeant Crump, as I have before men- 
tired, regretted, as he undressed himself in | tioned, feeling unusually fatigued, was soon 
the double-bedded room he had bespoken for in a state of the profoundest slumber. Not 
himself and his recruit, that he had not’ less intense was the drowsiness of the jolter- 
desired Boots to call him. ‘* Never mind,” headed recruit, who snored in the adjoining 
thought he, “I shall be sure to wake by ten ! truckle-bed, and whose natural heavy-head- 
o’clock, and that will be quite early enough.” | edness had been considerably increased by 
So thinking he tumbled into bed, and slept} copious draughts of malt liquor. Long and 
without rocking. sweetly did they slumber; till at last the 
The next morning William Bayfield was } sergeant, after a few preliminary twists and 
brought before a bench of magistrates, and ; turns, started hastily up in his bed, impress- 
Mr. Gaythrope, junior, being in attendance, } ed with a strong conviction that he had sadly 
the charge against him was proceeded with ; | overslept himself, and forthwith began rub- 
and it was soon apparent that if no other bing his eyes. This he did partly from habit, 
evidence than that of the unwilling prosecu- and partly to rub out the darkness which 
tor could be obtained, nothing but a common still—fully awake as he deemed himself— 
assault, arising out of chance medley, would , seemed strangely to encase them. “ Very 
be substantiated. The name of Mr. Crump, odd,” growled Sergeant Crump ; “ it és dark! 
was brawled out with immense emphasis,} Well if I couldn’t have sworn I had slept 
both inside and outside tha hall of justice,; twelve hours at least!” Sergeant Crump 
by the bustling town-sergeant ; but much to ‘was quite right; it was dark, one of the 
the astonishment of those familiar with the darkest nights, especially for sammer-time of 
precise habits and punctillous attention to} year, as it then was, either he or any other 
orders of that rigid soldier, no Crump an-; gentlernan had perhaps ever experienced. 
swered to the summons. The zealous; Mr. Crumptried to remember if there was 
functionary was directed to proceed to the | a moon, or at what time that luminary went 
Falcon in quest of the missing witness ; and > down, or rose up, but could not for the life of 
after about a quarter of an hour’s absence, he; him determine: his last and present night's 
returned with the tidings that “No. 24,) experience suggesting such totally different 
Sergeant Crump and another,” had left the; conclusions. “I cannot have been in bed 
Faleon at daybreak, and had not been since; anything like the time I supposed,” he solilo- 
seen or heard of. This intelligence the; quized. “Itmust beso; but itis very odd." 
town-sergeant had received from the respec-} Diggings, the recruit, was snoring away 3s 
table landlady’s own lips. The attorney; vigorously as if he had only just begun the 
employed to defend Bayfield urged an imme-, exercise ; and the sergeant, convinced at last 
diate adjudication upon the evidence already; that, contrary to his usual habit, he had 
heard as a matter of right; but the magis~} awoke before his time, again addressed him- 


trates finally determined upon waiting for' self to sleep. By dint of perseverance he 
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in a state of semi-somnolency for perhaps | 
ihree or four hours, when he again bolted | 
upright in his bed, thoroughly wide awake, | 
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pretty well slept off the effect of his previous 
evening’s potations, he proposed to mount 
upon that worthy’s shoulders. This was 
agreed to, and with some difficulty accom- 


snd thoroughly bewildered!” It was stillas ’ plished ; but the sergeant, even on that tick- 
dark as before ; and a horrible surmise crossed | lish eminence, could scarcelv reach above the 
Mr. Cramp’s mind, that possibly the mechan- ' bottom of the narrow casement; and the 
ism of the universe had somehow got out of ; fastenings were, he concluded, considerably 
oder, and that the sun might consequently ; higher up. In order to obtain the necessary 
never again rise upon a benighted world! __; altitude, Diggins drew his truckle-bedstead— 

The fact was, No. 24, “ Soldiers’ Rooms,” ; a narrow fold-up affair, steady enough when 
which, wilfully misunderstanding the; a person was lying on it, but miserably unfit 
landlady’s directions, the sympathizing cham- } as a base for a man to stand upon, especially 
bermaid had directed the under-bed maker to ; with another mounted on his shoulders—close 
convoy the sergeant and his man, was an} to the wall; and after several unsuccessful 
jonet apartment in a distant part of the ‘ efforts. the sergeant at last stood once more 
rambling old inn, the windows of which, as} upon Diggins’s shoulders, and was enabled 
well of those of the rooms surrounding it, had} to grope gingerly over the surface of the 
been closed up, to mitigate the pressure of casement in search of shutter bolts, of course 
the window-tax, and was of course nothing without success. In his wrathful energy, 
more than a large roomy dark closet, to which | Crump, for a moment oblivious of the preca- 
even air obtained access only through the } rious nature of the base upon which he was 
chimney. The sole window left was at the} operating, pushed angrily at the window 
top of a wooden partition dividing the ser-} frame, and at once overset the equilibrium 
geant’s room from the next, and had in its! which Diggins had till that moment with so 
time done duty as a “ borrowed light ; ” but} much difficulty maintained. The folding 
inasmuch as the adjoining rooms were also’ bedstead keeled suddenly over; Diggins 
hermetically sealed from the glare of day, caught instinctively at the sergeant’s legs ; 
was now at best but a borrowed “ darkness.” } and the sergeant, in his turn, made a desper- 
These rooms were usually reserved for) ate snatch at the casement, sending in the 
soldiers of marching regiments occasionally } effort his hand clean through one of the 
billetted on the Falcon ; a compelled enter-} squares, clearly but painfully demonstrating, 
lainment, by the way, which is seldom of a} to himself at least, the absence of shutters; 
very superior character. The reader will and then down came Crump and Diggins 
now be able to comprehend the cause both of | with stunning violence, and mutual execra- 
Phebe Morris’s nervous anxiety and of the‘ tions and discomfiture. Bruised, bleeding, 
sergeant’s perplexity. ‘and incredibly savage, the sergeant, having 

He was indeed perplexed in the extreme. | first helped to replace the bedstead of his 
At last, jumping angrily out of bed, he} equally savage companion, once more re- 
groped his way, after several mishaps in signed himself to his pillow, persuaded, in his 
which both feet and shins suffered abomina- ' own despite, that it could not yet be day. 
bly, to the door, the key of which he remem-' Hour after hour they lay watching for the 
bered to have left in the lock. In his haste’ dawn, the faintest streak of which would 
to find and grasp it, he struck it unawares, } have been unspeakably welcome. At last, 
and out it flew from its shallow, ill-fitting } his patience utterly exhausted, Crump sprang 
receptacle to the floor; and all Mr. Crump’s ‘up, and kicked and bawled for help with all 
efforts to find it were unavailing. Had he} the power of his feet and lungs, in which 
been able to open the door, he would not } exercise he was zealously aided by Diggins, 
have been much the better of it, as it merely whose appetite had by this time become 
led into another dark room, the outer key of ; ravenously sharp. Long and fruitlessly had 
which, for fear of accidents, provident Mar- | they raved and thumped, and were just on 
garet Davies had taken care to secure. The} the point of abandoning their efforts in de- 
sergeant next bethought him of the window: spair, when a step was heard evidently 
there must be, he argued, a window, and by ‘approaching their dormitory. Presently a 
Means of a tentative process round the walls | light shone through the crevices of the door, 
with his cane, he at last managed to discover }and the voice of the chambermaid, Mrs. 
its whereabout. The outside shutter was, he | Margaret Davies was heard generously de- 
conjectured, closed; but how to reach it ?; manding who it was making that disturbance 
Rousing the recruit, who by this time had ‘at nearly tea o'clock at night, when quiet 
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bed!” Cramp huddled on his clothes; and 
having, by the aid of the light, espied the | 
key, opened the door with a bounce. “ Go- | 
ing to bed!” he shouted, distractedly, as he | 
glared upon the chambermaid—* going to. 
bed!” No sooner did that amiable damsel 
catch sight of the hageard features and blood- 
stained hands and linen of the sergeant, than 
she plumped down inachair, and set upa, 
succession of the dismallest shrieks that ever : 
disturbed and dismayed a Christian house- 
hold. * Murder—fire—-thieves—robbers ! ” 
resounded through the house with an effect | 
so startling, that in a trice hostlers, porters, | 
waiters, with a plentiful sprinkling of female 
help, came rushing hurriedly to the rescue. 
Nobody either could or would recognise the 
culprits, spite of their energetic asseverations, 
till the arrival of the pursy, slow-moving 
landlady. The screams, which had gradu- ’ 
ally diminished in intensity, then altogether ’ 
ceased ; and in echo, as it were, of the ejac- | 
ulation of her mistress, “ Sergeant Cramp 
and the recruit, as I’m alive!” Mrs. Davies 
naively exclaimed; “Mercy upon us! Ser- 
geant Crump! Why, so it is!’ Then you. 
did not go away this morning without paying 
your last night’s score?” 

The sergeant who dimly suspected the’ 
jade’s trick which had been put upon him, 
only glared frightfully at her, and hastened 
his toilet. 

“ Margaret, I thought I told you to put Mr. 
Crump into No. 24?” | 
* Certainly, ma’am, you did: and I told 
Susy the same; but it appears she must have | 
understood it to be No. 24, “ Soldiers’ 
Rooms.” Dear me, whoever would have 
thought it? And, bless me, what a dreadful 
situation for two gentlemen in her eracious | 
Majesty’s service to have been in so long !— 

It’s quite shocking to think of, really!” 

The suppressed tittering of the other ser- 
vants—all of them, I suspect, more or less in 
the secret—here burst into uproarious merri- ' 
ment: the sergeant, almost choking with 
fury, looked round for some safe object to 
vent it upon, but finding none, wisely kept it: 
corked for future use. 

“And to think, ma’am,” continued, Pha- | 
be’s friend, “that in consequence of this’ 
uncommissioned oflicer’s long nap, the scape: | 
grace of a Bayfield should have got off this. 
afternoon with only a trumpery fine of five’ 
pounds ; not more than’ half the amount of. 
the recolléctions which the sergeant has: 
forfeited for net being-at the hall te give’ 
evidence.” Sa , 

1 


; ‘ 

folks were just going to bed? “Going to! 
( 

‘ 


) 
« 


4 
‘ 
‘ 


RA nann nanan 


_clared forfeited ; and that the town-sergean 


‘unbouded. The landlady, thinking proba. 
> bly that mischief might come of it, drove of 


(the result of the inquiry before the magis 


‘ was at once paid, and the certificate of adju- 


he having been, upon the sergeant’s own 
‘admission, inebriated when he accepted the 


’ Warwickshire. Bayfield is now a prosper 


“What is that you say, woman ?' 
exclaimed Crump, using the most vituperatiye 
epithet he could at the moment think of, 

“ Why, I say,” meekly replied Margarg 
“that your ten-pound recolleclions, whiey 
you gave the magistrates to appear, is da 





is below with a warrant for the amount jy 
case you should return to the Falcon this 
evening.” 

The exasperation of the sergeant wa; 


his tormentors ; and he was left to finish his 
ablutions in peace. 

“ Oh, Sergeant Crump!” exclaimed Mrs, 
Margaret Davies, returning at the end of two 
or three minutes, and holding the door ajar 
in her hand, “if you please, missus wishes 
to know if you mean to be-speak a bed for to. 
nioht ?” 

‘Crump darted towards the door; but the 
nlayful damsel was too nimble for him, and 
the lone corridors and staircases echoed 
acain with her joyous merriment as she 
skipped away. 

The account given by the chambermaid of 


trates was quite correct. William Bayfield 
was fined five pounds, or, In default, to suffer 
two months imprisonment for a common 
assault, without intent, etcetera. The fine 


dication of course barred any further proceed: 
ings. On the next bench day, Crump having 
related, amidst shouts of Jaughter, the trick 
he had been played, asked to be excused 
payment of his forfeited recognisance. This, 
under the circumstances, was, after some 
demur, agreed to; but he was unable to 
obtain even “smart money” from Bayfield, 


Company’s retainer. ro 

The imminent peril in which her criminal 
coquetry had involved her affianced husband 
proved u salutary lesson to Phebe, who has 
settled down into one of the discreetest, as 
well as prettiest and cheerfullest, wives 10 


ous man; and has recently purchased, at his 
wife’s suezestion, the Falcon Inn, which the 
sudden death of the fat landlady had thrown 
into the market, chiefly for the purpose of 
assuring the succession of the business to 
Margaret Davies, to whese good offices he 
was oh avery critical occasion so largely 
indebted. Sergeant Crump, disgusted with 


England, which in his indiscriminate wrath 
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ietook himself with all convenient despatch 
wthe gorgeous clime whose glories he had 


» frequently described ; and if report speaks 


ue, has discovered a still darker chamber 
haa that of the Falcon beneath the towers of 
alien Moultan. 





_ a 


An Owt Mossep.—It is a fact well known 
» ornithologists, that “all the birds in the 
sir’ hate an owl. When one of these noc- 


wroal marauders happens to be caught abroad 


in the day time, he must pay the penalty of . 


hisugly face and bad fame. The small fowls 
if the forest immediately raise a mob and 
eset him with discordant cries and hootings, 
making a hubbub most diverting tu a specta- 
or. This is so well understood by the 
country people in England, that they often 
catch great numbers of small birds by fasten- 
ing an owl toatree and liming the twigs 
round him. 


A large owl was recently captured by Mr. 
_logna, Ancona, and of Rome, which had no 


William Kingof Rochester, N. Y., in a most 
singular manner. ‘The windowof one of the 
toms of his “house was open, and a small 
child was in bed alone in the room just before 
lark, The child beginning to cry, some one 
wentiato the room to quiet it, and discovered 
the owl standing on one of the bed-posts ; 
and in and near the window were a consider- 
able number of robins and other small birds, 
which had evidently driven his owlship into 


his confinement, and were guarding the 


window to prevent the escape of the enemy. | 
Mr. King was called, and having shut the | 


window, went into the room and caught and 


caged the bird, which he still has in his. 


possession. 





Should the gloom and loneness of the grave, the 
ineertainty of life move us to inaction; should we 
wear downcast looks and brood mournfully over the 
lite that awaits us; should we hesitate to labor lest 
our task be left unfinished by our destruction? 


ding, should we waste it in fashion’s follies, in wine 
tibbing and those mean vices that some call pleas- 


wes? Assuredly not. This madmen only do. 


rerashly confounded with its chambermaids, | 


‘f ! ) . . 
No! | neace, the order, and the tranquility so mach 


This would be the fool's policy. Should we then ' 
tize upon the passing hour as a time for reckless ri- | 
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ROMAN AFFAIRS. 
Charles Lucien Bonaparte, the Prince of 
Canino, has written a letter to the President 


of the French Legislative Assembly, on the 
affairs of Italy. The following are ex- 


tracts :— 


“ Respect to religion, eterna! hatred to the 
government of priests, were the words of 
adieu which came to my lips in quitting the 
heroic Romans. Ido not hesitate to main- 
tain that this was the sentiment which moved 
every heart. Whoever has the gift of rea- 
soning, and of the most vulgar penetration, 
will see the consequences to be drawn from 
this incontestible fact.” 

“Europe can no longer be ignorant how 
the Pontiff Pius [X., in his pastoral letter of 


the 21st., April, 1849, (ef which he has 
‘taken care to send several copies to Gen. 


Qudinot, with his letter of thanks for the 
keys of the Eternal Citvy)—Europe, I say, 
cannot be any longer ignorant that the Pope 
has solemnly declared tbat every liberal in- 
stitution ws entirely irreconcilable with the 
temporal domination of the Holy See.” 

“ Europe knows the heroic defence of Bo- 


other motive than the just and profound 
hatred of that noble population for that the- 
ocratic system which is now to be reinstated ; 
and the expressions fail me to paint the sub- 


lime attitude of that people of Rome, who, 


under the threat of thirty thonsand bayonets, 
of an immense train of artillery, and other 
warlike projectiles, disarmed, though wncon- 
quered, showan indomitable pride, which is 
the more significant from the fact that’ it 


‘resists the courteous manners and the, liberal 
expressions of the valiant soldiers of France.’ 


“The restoration of the temporal domin- 
ion of the Popes, far from being opportune 
or necessary to the universal péace, is, on the 
contrary, opposed to that peace,” since it 
would maintain olive and permanent the 
revolutionary fiame in the heart of Italy, and 
at Rome itself, which would thus become the 


‘centre of the commotions of universal Europe. 
These indications ought to be sufficient to 
, prove that the restoration of papal absolutism 
‘(the only one wished for, according to’ the 


avowals of Pius [X., himself) is opposed to 

the object of a general restoration of the 

desired, as the price of so many sacrifices.” 
r . 

“ The character, the habits, and the local 


/ wants of the Roman people offer the rarest 


guarantees of the moderate and conservative 
nature of a popular government.” 
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GO ASK MY MOTHER. 


You've told me many a time and oft 
That I was fair and comely; 

My eyes were bright, my tresses soft 
While other girls were homely. 


‘* She’s quite too young to know her will,”’ 


The folks say to each other; 
But—if you truly love me still— 
Why—go and ask my mother. 


I’ve seen you dance with city girls, 
And flirt with country consins ; 

Praise Julia and her raven curls, 
And glances throw by dozens. 

I thought it very strange, and vowed 
I’d look out for another; 

But when you smiled, my anger bowed, 


eee eee? 











mn ee, 
{ tis sometimes hazardous for political speaken, 
{ particularly those who have a rapid utterance, to y, 
tempt too many quotations, especially from the Scrip. 
‘tures. Mr. Senator Hale, of N.H., ina speech t 
: Lowell last Fall, undertook to quote, ‘Let him thy 
, is without sin, cast the first stone,’ thoughtlessly, jy 
— ‘sin’ and ‘stone’ change places, Creating 
{much laughter and merriment. Mr. Webster ong 
; said in a speech, ‘It is so plain that he who rea 
‘ may run,’ but seeing that he had quoted the pag. 


/age wrong, he instantly added— as he reads,’ 


! A lady, who was very modest and submissive by. 
fore marriage, was observed by a friend to use be, 
‘tongue pretty freely. ‘There was a time I almos 
, imagined she had none.’ ‘ Yes,’ replied the hy. 





So—go and ask my mother. , band, with a sigh, ‘ but it is very long since.’ 





I’m toid there’s care in married life, pre ; 
That all the joy’s in courting ; A young student, writing from San Francisco to, 
When young men have secured a wife, New Haven newspaper, says that he has acqnire 
They say their vows are sporting, considerable Spanish, and has found that a Spanish 
I won’t believe what old maids say, ‘girl is the best grammar in the world; and since his 


If you won’t choose another ; ‘arrival in town, he has been—sludying grammar! 
You’ve bothered me so much to-day— oomanne 

Do—go and ask my mother. An Irishman, who lives with a Grahamite, write 
to a friend, that if he wants to know what ‘ illigay 
living ’ is, he must come to his house, where th: 

At the Dartmouth College Commencement the } breakfast consists of nothing, and the supper of whit 
honorary degree of A. M. was conferred upon Col. } was left at breakfust. 
Bliss, Gen. Taylor’s private secretary. Whereupon 


‘ 


a wicked Free Soil paper, not having the fear of the ; AnJIndian being in an eating house, was asked! 
* Powers that be’ before its eyes tartly remarks: ‘he would have a glass of ale. He cast a very abv- 
None of the colleges have yet conferred a degree on | riginal look upon the pale face, and replied —‘ Thank 
the ‘second Washington,’ but perhaps Yale will do you, sir, I have not become so far civilized as W 
it. The Executive compliment, locating New Haven | drink liquor.’ 
in the ‘ Bay State,’ is certainly worthy of some dis- 


tinguished notice on the part of that institution. Women are always beautiful, provided they dond 
take snuff, always keep their teeth clean, and do no 


The New York Mirror says the whigs in the West ; on any occasion go slip-shod. The woman who ci 
must wake up, or they will soon find that they have | be guilty of either enormity, is not entitled to rank 
invested their President with but with the gentler sex. 
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‘A barren sceptre, 
Soon to be wrenched by an unlineal hand, 


The first sign of a man growing old is when hei 
No son of theirs succeeding.’ 


; asked to stand ‘godfather.’ The first sign of a mat 


is when he buys a razor. The first sign of a git 


An artist who had been employed to construct an | becoming a woman is the fact that she begins to talk 
angel for the spire of a church, finished the work } about the appearance of young men. 
with a good pair of shoes on. Some one took occa- 
sion to point out the error to him, and asked, ‘Who- } The latest way to pop the question is to ask th 
ever saw an angel with brogans on?’ ‘The artist | fair lady ‘if you shall have the pleasure of seeing 
looked at the work for a moment, with a air of mor- her at the minister’s.’ 


tification, but recovering himself, rejoined, ‘ You } 
{ 











A Hibernian Senator, speaking of suicide, sail 


‘that the only way to stop it was to make it punisliv- 
A lady said to her husband, ‘I’m afraid that I ; ple with death. 


} 
} 





may be right, but whoever saw one without? ’ | 





am going to have a stiff neck.” The husband re- 


plied, ‘ Not at all improbable, my dear; I have seen } ‘Capital punishment,’ as the boy said when th? 





strong symptoms of it ever since we were married.’ { schoolmistress seated him with the girls. 
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TICONDEROGA. 
Ticonderoga is one of the names that stand out 
joldly on the page of history. It is one of those 


connected with the past—one of those points that 
shine with inherent lustre, and reflect back in a 
stream of glory the light of bygone days. Who does 
not recollect the thrill that shot through his youthful 


upon the shores of Lake Champlain ? 

Although the history of Ticonderoga is familiar to 
all, yet it may not be amiss hastily to glance over 
the most important and prominent points in connec- 


purpose of refreshing our memory upon a subject, 
in regard to which, suffering it to be the least treach- 
erous, would be an unpardonable oversight. 

New France, or Canada, comprised in its limits 
not only regions north of the St. Lawrence, but many 
leagues south of that river. One of the first successful 
settlers was Champlain, from whence is derived the 
name which the lake now bears. He was the founder 
of Quebec, and planted forts and snall settlements 
all along the St. Lawrence and the southern shores of 
the lakes. The importance of Crown Point and Ti- 
conderoga, as a check to the encroachments of the 
British from the south, rendered it of the greatest 
consequence that a key should be planted in this 
strong lock to the door of the \Worthern Provinces. 
This was always considered a dangerous position by 
the English, who regarded their neighbors with no 
little jealousy. When hostilities broke out between 
the two nations, so well known as the “seven years’ 
war,’’ this was one of the first points of attack. Sev- 
eral large armies were at different times sent to re- 
duce these strong holds. Bioody and severe battles 
were fought in the neighborhood between the hostile 
forces, assisted on our side by the JTroquois tribe of 
Indians, and on the other by the Hurons and Algon- 
quins. In 1755 they were successfully held by the 
Baron Dieskau against Sir William Johnston. In 
1756 arrangements were again made to accomplish 
the same end that had been essayed the previous year 
—this being one of the principal features as laid 
down in the plan at the commencement of the cam- 
paign. An army of 10,000 men was to have been 
raised for this purpose; but while they were deliber- 
ating about it, the french under Montcalm, by a bold 
push, swept the banks of Lake George, hitherto in 
the hands of the English, aid wrested from them the 
important posts of Fort Edward and William Henry ; 
thus remaining entire masters of the communication 
between Canada and their possessions in Ohio and 
the valley of the Mississippi. In 1758 the reduction 
of these stubborn fortifications was made one of the 


three grand objects of that brilliant campaign Ab 
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centres around which congregate so many associations — 


yeins when first tracing the record of scenes enacted © 


(ion with it, if for no other reason than the agreeable » 


_— ae 


ercrombie led, in person, 15,000 men to the attack, 
hoping to take Ticonderoga by storm. His attempt 
however proved abortive; and after a hasty retreat 
he found that his army mustered nearly 2,000 less 
than on the morning of the action. In 1759 the 
main body of the English army, under Amherst, cen- 
tred their operations in this quarter, and after so 
many mortifying repulses, were this time entirely 
successful. An unaccountable panic seized the 
French,—though the great disparity of nambers may 
be some extenuation for the course they pursued. 
No atiempt at resistance was made; their outworks 
were immediately abandoned at the first approach of 
the Eng!ish, without firing a gun. Nor did they stop 
any longer in the main fort than was necessary to 
secure such of their equipage as was easily removed, 
and to destroy the more cumbrous arms and muni- 
tions of war. 

This disastrous result, together with the fall of 
Quebec, put an end to the hopes of France in this 
quarter; and upon the reduction of Montreal, with 
some minor posts in the vicinity which occurred in 
1760, the province of Canada, discovered, explored 
and colonized by the French, passed into the hands 
of the English. In included 
whatever of claims they previously had in the north 
of New York and the New England States, after be- 
ing held by their original proprietors just two and a 
quarter centuries—the St. Lawrence having been 
discovered by Jacques Cautier in 1535, when the 
country through which it flowed was taken possess- 


this transition was 


ion of in the name of France. 

Thus much for the colonial history of this interest- 
ing portion of our country—comprising, we believe, 
all the principal features. At the breaking out of 
the Revolutionary war, Crown Point and Ticondero- 
ga were both occupied by small English garrisons. 
The battles of Lexington and Concord had occurred 
and roused the indignation and patriotism of the peo- 
ple, when the determination was entered upon for 
the immediae seizure of these posts, which would be 
of vast importance to England should a Jong and 
protracted war actually result from the threatening 
A few hardy ad- 


venturers, sanctioned in their bold enterprise by pro- 


aspect of affairs in the Colonies. 


vincial authority, under the guidance of those two 
intrepid spirits, Allen and Arnold, pushed their way 
by hasty marches to the shores of Lake Champlain, 
The two Colonels with 
only eighty three of these undisciplined yeoman, 
crossed the Lake, under cover of the darkness of the 


opposite the point of attack. 


night, and towards the dawning of day, by previous 
agreement, entered the works side by side, followed 
by their companions. ‘They had met with no resist- 
ance, ill they were fairly within Fort Ticonderoga 
A single sentinel on 
au outpost had snapped his musket at the advancing 


and drawn up in batile array. 








a 
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Party without effect and taken hasty refuge within | Plains of Saratoga, and lost by the Capitulation of 
the walls, followed up closely by the assailants. His ; his army all that he had previously gained. 
comrades were startled from their quiet and secure } ‘Ticonderoga Fort stands upon the edge of a high, 
slumbers by the three loud and hearty cheers from ; steep promontory, formed hy a deep bay on Lake 
the Provincialists that echoed wildly amid the hills— Champlain on one side and the outlet of Lake George 
little dreaming that danger had been lurking so near! on the other. It commands the Lake perfectly, 
them during the watches of the night;—and _ hastily has remarkable natural advantages for a fortification, 
seizing such arms as were at hand, made a faint } Surrounded on three sides by water it is in a grey 
show at resistance. But the surprise was too com- measure cut off from the main land by a strong 
plete, and after a momentary struggle they were breastwork. The brow of the hill is nearly 100 fee, 
completely overpowered and ready to sue for quarter. ’ perpendicular from the water. Though originally 
On being ordered to surrender, the Commander, ' built with much eare to ensure strength and durability, 
De La Place, wondering at whose instigation the the works have been entirely neglected for the last 
polite and unexpected invitation was tendered him at | 70 years, and suffered to fall to ruin, till now nothing 
that unseasonable hour, being sans culottes, and just’ is left but the straggling remains of walls, arches, 
aroused from bed by the confusion of shouts, mingled | ramparts and bastions. On the northern side, at the 
with the clashing of swords and the crossing of | base of the bluff, is a convenient landing place for 
bayonets on the parade ground beneath the windows } steamboats to Ticonderoga village, two miles west, 
of his quarters, threw open the sash, gazed down on ' prettily situated upon the lower falls of the outlet of 


the scene below him and scarcely believing his sen- | Lake George. At this point the dilapidated fortifica. 


ses demanded—‘‘ By whose authority ? ”’ tions on the edge of the bold rock above, relieved 


The anawer to his query was in no way calculated against the sky, present an object of striking interest 
to diminish his unaffected surprise, and his credulity , and pictaresque beauty. 
was nota little staggered at the bold reply shouted 
back by Allen—‘* I demand it in the name of the; FRErEpom’s ProGress.— Js it not a singular 
Great Jehovah and of the Continental Congress! ’’ . circumstance that the most perfect antipodes of par- 


Deeming discretion the better part of valor, he | ties ~~ found hand in hand, contending for the 
instantly complied, and surrendered the fort with its | great principles of human liberty, against other uni- 
useful stores and forty-nine defenders into the hands ; ted antipodes who as stoutly contend for measures 
of his strange and before unheard of foe. directly opposite? Henry Clay and ‘Thomas H. 

Little more than two years after these events, du-| Benton, both slave-holders, both citizens of the 
ring the campaign of 1777, Burgoyne determined to South, both born and bred there, but each having 
open a passage from Canada to the city of New been arrayed against the other in the : politics of the 
York, via the Hudson river and Lake Champlain. A | "ation for the last thirty years, and enjoying the al- 
strong demonstration was made against Ticonderoga most unlimited confidence of their epeEere parties, 
by an army of 9000 men. The Fort was invested by {are now found acting in concert agra slavery, 
land and water, the enemy being on both sides of the against the wishes of the South, against that instita- 
Lake. A heavy battery was placed on Mount Defi- | tion and those people amid which they have ever 
ance, whose summit is about a mile distant at an; welt. 
elevation of 750 feet above the water, and completely } 

ing ire w . These pi i | 
la dy cen po pong ny ae { thunder and lightning the present season. The same 
ridge of the mountain during the night preceding the { absence of this natural effect was observed during 
4th of July; and on the morning of the first anni- ; the cholera in 1832. Dr. Audrand of Paris, has 


versary of our Independence, Gen. St. Clair beheld ; communicated to the Academy of Sciences, under 


those heights swarming with the enemy; whence by | date of June 10, 1849, that there is_ so little electri- 


the aid of a glass they could look directly down upon ° city in the atmosphere that his large and powerful 


him, distinguish every movement and count to a man ; electrical machine which previous to the cholera gave 
im, 


his inadequate forces. A council of war was held ’ out sparks from 2 to 24 inches long, will now at most 


at which it was decided to evacuate the place. Ac-' only produce a slight crackling without sparks, and 


“a0: ; on the 7th June it was silent. At St. Petersburg, 
ingly, soon after midnight on the 6th, the troops ° ; ; 
ah ic : : , the non-electrical state of the air has also been no- 


commenced making the best of their way by land to ~ 
Whitehall, while the baggage and army stores were’ ticed by its effect upon the magnet, 
transported to the same point by 200 batteaux. Thus) 








It is a remarkable fact that there has been but little 





for a short time it was left to the British, till Bur-; A removed postmaster still affixes P. M. to his 
goyne was checked in his southern course on the, name—he says it means post mortem. 
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A BRIDAL RETROSPECT. 
Four years ago, dear love, 

And we were strangers; in a distant land 

Long had it been my lonely lot to rove; 
And I had never touched that gentle hand, 

Or looked into the lustre of those eyes, 

Or heard that voice of lovely melodies, 
Winning its way unto the listener’s heart, 
And gladdening it, as a fresh stream doth part 
The grass and flowers, and beautifies its road 
With fresher hues, by its sweet tides bestowed. 
Then I had never heard that name of thine, 
Which on this blessed day hath merged in mine. 


Three years ago, mine own, 
And we had met—’t was but acquaintanceship , 
There was no tremor in the courteous tone 
Which. greeting thee, flowed freely to my lip 
At each new interview. Thy beauty seemed 
Indeed the very vision I had dreamed 
Of woman’s loveliest form; but that it shrined 
So bright a gem, so true and pure a mind, 
[ did not early learn; for thou art one 
Whose gentle, kindly actions ever shun 
The glare of day. I knew not then the power 
That seems thy richest gift at this blest hour. 


Another year went by, 


And we were friends, dear friends we called each other, 


We said our bosoms throbbed in sympathy, 
That we were like a sister and a brother. 


Ah, but do brothers’ hearts thrill through each chord 


Ata dear sister’s smile or gracious word ? 
Do sisters blush, and strive the blush to hide, 
When a fond brother lingers at their side ? 
Do friends, and nothing more, shrink from surmise, 
And dread to meet the keen world’s scrutinies, 
And tremble with a vague and groundless shame, 
And start when each doth hear the other’s name ? 


One little year ago, 
And we were lovers—lovers pledged and vowed— 
The unsealed fountains of our hearts might flow ; 
Our summer happiness had scarce a cloud. 
We smiled to think upon the dubious past, 
How could so long our self delusion last ? 
We laughed at our own fears, whose dim array 
One spoken word of Love had put away. 
In love’s full blessed confidence we talked, 
We heeded not who watched us as we walked : 
And day by day hath that affection grown, 
Until this blessed day that makes us one. 
Beloved! ’tis the day, 
The summer day, to which our hearts have turned, 
As to a haven that before them lay, 
A haven dim and distantly discerned. 
Now we have reached it, and our onward gaze 
Must henceforth be beyond earth’s fleeting days, 
Unto a better home, when having loved 
One more than e’er each other—having proved 
Faithful to Him, and faithful to the vow 
That in our hearts is echoing even now, 
We two shall dwell His glorious throne before, 
With souls, not bound, but blended evermore 


to 
; Go 
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GEOLOGY.—NO. I. 


BY JOSIAH HOLBROOK. 


Geocrarny, Geotocy, and GEOMETRY are 


‘all derived from the Greek word ge, signify- 


ing earth, or the world. Grapho, meaning 
to write or describe, added to ge, makes ge- 
ography, describing the earth. Logos, mean- 


'ing a word, or a discourse, added, forms ge- 
ology, ora discourse abouttheearth. Metron, 


/measuring the earth. 


meaning measure, added, makes geometry, or 
These three sister 
sciences, then, describe, analyze, and measure 
the earth. Geography tells the places and 


‘ geology the ingredients of mountains, islands, 


and continents. The one tells where the 


- Andes mountains are, the other what they 


are. The one is essential toa full knowledge 


‘of the other. 


After witnessing the great intelligence and 


, interest evinced among the small children in 
‘the New York public schools, the editor of 


the Tribune inquires, ‘ What more rational 
or appropriate starting point in the race 


‘after knowledge can be selected than the ele- 


ments of our globe?” at the same time ad~ 


‘ding, “that every person in the world evi- 
‘dently ought to know what the world is made 


of,” especially as this information can be ac- 


quired at an early age, with the greatest ease 
‘and delight. 


Ten simple minerals are the elements of 


‘all mountains, rocks, and soils, and are hence 
> called the “ GroLtogicaL ALPHABET.” 


These 


> minerals, variously combined, form about 


Both 


twenty-five different kinds of rocks. 


‘the minerals and the rocks which they com- 


pose can be learned by any child of three 
years in a week, if not in a day. The 
knowledge thus obtained is of the most sub- 


> stantial as well as interesting character; and 


‘the more subtantial and interesting, 


because 


} very young children not only may, but do, 
- both learn and prepare this fundamental les- 


‘son of knowledge for themselves. 


. letter in the geological alphabet. 


The first 
time a little child picks up a pebble, he learns 
the most important lesson that ever is or can 
be learned in this very important science. 
The pebble is one, and the most important, 
It is called 


quartz, and is the only mineral found every- 


‘ where. 


It enters more largely into rocks, 
mountains, and soils than any other; and 


also forms, under different colors and tex- - 


‘tures, nearly all the gems used as ornaments 


and articles of commerce in all ages of the 
world. The twelve precious stones placed in 


_the breastplate of Aaron, the high priest, 
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PPR OOOO winders 


were varieties of quartz,as were those named 
in the book of Revelations as forming the 


streets of the New Jerusalem. Quartzis also | 
‘nature and art. Following so good an exan. 


essential in the manufacture of glass. 

As quartz, the firstand most important let- 
ter in the geologica! alphabet, also one of the 
most instructive and interesting things in the 
world, is found everywhere, we invite every 
child in every school and family to look for 
it,as he will most certainly find it. It is very 
hard, and scratches glass. It also hasa great 
many colors, and is sometimes beautifully 


middle of the chrystals is a six-sided prism, | 


and the two ends six-sided pyramids. Great 
quantities of quartz crystals are collected by 


childen at Little Falls, N. Y., and sold to. 


travelers under the name of diamonds. Red 
quartz, with a fine texture, is called jasper ; 
when purple it is called amethyst; if cloud- 
ed, agate ; if yellow, cornelian ; or perhaps 
topaz; when of a pearly lustre, it is called 


‘elementary specimens of geology, showing 





PP DI ODE LOOP EOE AEE PARA 


me 


the elements of mountains, rocks, and Soils, 
and soon enlarged to valuable cabinets of 


ple, most of the schools and very numeroy; 
families in our great commercial city wer 


furnished in the course of a few weeks with 


instruments of fundamental and “ self-in. 
struction,” obtained by the pupils themselves 
from ‘* God’s olden volume.” 


Similar cases might be given, in very great 


crystalized, with six sides. Frequently the aumbers. showing the FrancagE Gomne Aime 


great, indeed astonishing, progress made by 
geology within a few years past as a branch 
of elementary instruction in schools and fam. 
ilies, also of the liberal legislative provisions 
made in most if not all the States of ow 


Union for geological surveys and other mea- 
sures for developing the natural resources of 


opal. Every child who gets a specimen of | 


quartz, or learns the first letter of the geolo- 
gical alphabet, will be certain to procure and 
learn the whole, and ina short time have a 
beautiful and instructive “ Family Museum ” 
for the entertainment of himself and friends. 


The ease with which schools and families | 


can be furnished by the hands of their own 
members with cabinets of geology, mineralo- 
gy, and other specimens of nature, aided by 
those of art, may be shown by the following 
facts. 


A classical and highly accomplished teach- 


er in Washington told his pupils a few days 
since that the next day they might dispense 
with the use of books and tale a lesson upon 
things—requesting them at the same time to 
procure for the purpose such minerals as 
they could find and materials for constructing 
by their own hands, cases or small boxes for 
containing them. ‘The result was a cabinet 
of minerals, averaging fifty specimens for 
each pupil, labeled and arranged in neat 
though small cases, the whole the fruit of 


our country, alike for the advancement of 
science and of wealth. 


Such being the facts touching the highly 
practical science of geology, every friend of 
human progress must be gratified to know 
that the State Superintendents of Schools in 
several cases are the present season calling 
special attention tothe subject. The progress 
already made will render future advancement! 
both easy and rapid, presenting the animating 
prospect that the time is not distant when 


‘geology will receive equal attention with ist 


sister science, geography, as a subject of ear- 
ly instruction. . 

The fact that the first pebble likely to meet 
the eye in any part of the world, is the most 
important letter in the geological alphabet, 


affording one of the most instructive lessons 


‘to be found anywhere, shows the beautiful 


simplicity of this science and the readiness 
with which it can be entered by any member 
ofany school or family. While this mineral, 
called quartz, is the most abundant material 
in soils and the most important element ol 
our whole globe, it has also formed much the 


‘greatest variety of gems used_as ornaments 


two days’ instruction from the book of nature, | 


taken by the active use of hand and eye, 


with and for the mind, Similar experiments | 


in most of the schools in our national city, 
within a few days past have produced simi- 
lar results, not less to the entertainment than 
the instruction of those participating in 
them. 

A few months since the pupils of a school 
in New York cellected, broke into specimens 
of a convenient size, labeled, and took to 
each of their homes, nuimberiug more than 


five hundred, as the work of one day, six. 


in all ages of the world since the rich preseal 
of the Queen of Sheba to the King of Israel. 
Hence the attention of the young is invited 
to this abundant and beautiful material of the 


‘globe as the first specimen in a geological 


cabinet. This obtained, others will follow in 
rapid and rich succession, affording increased 
energy and pleasure at every step of progress 
up the hill of science, developing during the 
whole course new beauties and new riches, 
capable of being spread far and wide among 
all nations and all classes of the human fam 
ily. 
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THE WESTERN HUNTER. 
BY WILLIAM CULLEN RRYANT. 


Ay, this is Freedom !—these pure skies 
Were never stained with village smoke : 
The fragrant wind that through them flies, 
Is breathed from wastes by plow unbroke. 
Here with my rifle and my steed, 
And her who left the world for me, 
I plant me, where the red deer feed 
In the green desert—and am free. 


For here the fair savannahs know 
No barrier in the bloomy grass ; 
Wherever breeze of heaven may blow, 
Or beam of heaven may glance, I pass. 
In pastures, measurceless as air, 
The bison is my noble game ; 
The bounding elk, whose antlers tear 
The branches, falls before my aim. 


Mine are the river-fow! that scream 
From the long line of waving sedge ; 
The bear, that marks my weapon’s gleam, 
Hides vainly in the forest’s edge: 
In vain the she-wolf stands at bay ; 
The brinded catamount, that lies 
High in the boughs to watch his prey, 
E’en in the act of springing, dies, 


With what huge growth the elm and plane 
Fling their huge arms across my way, 
Gray, old, and cumbered with a train 
Of vines as huge and old and gray! 
Free stray the lucid streams, and find 
No taint in these fresh lawns and shades; 
Free spring the flowers that scent the wind 
Where never scythe has swept the glades, 


Alone the fire, where frostwinds sere 
The heavy herbage of the grounu, 
Gathers his annual harvest here, 
With roaring like the battle’s sound 
And trains of smoke that heavenward tower, 
And streaming flames that sweep the plain, 
Fierce, as if kindled to devour. 
Earth to the well-springs of the main. 


Here, from dim woods, the aged Past 
Speaks solemnly; and I behold 

The boundless future in the vast 
And lonely river, seaward ro!led. 

Who feeds its founts with rain and dew ? 
Who moves, [ ask, its gliding mass, 

And trains the bordering vines, whose blue 
Bright clusters tempt me as I pass. 


Broad are these streams—my steed obeys, 
Plunges, and bears me through the tide. 
Wide are these woods—I tread the maze 
Of giant stems, nor ask a guide. 
1 hunt, till day’s last glimmer dies 
O’er woody vale and grassy height; 
And kind the voice and glad the eyes, 
That welcome my return at night. 


MOUNTAIN GEM. 


without being discovered in my exit. 


’ where art thou 2 


to behold each other again. 


, tween a fac simile and a sick fumi!y 


239 
MARY. 

IT remember when a school-boy creeping 
‘down one night after my companions were 
asleep, to spend an hour with my master’s 
daughter in a private sitting room. Before I 
had been with her ten minutes, her mother’s 
footsteps were heard so suddenly in the pas- 
sage that it was impossible for me to retire 
The 
door by which I entered was too far for me 
to hope that I could reach it before the lady 
would open that which stood opposite. A 
discovery would have been terrible to both of 
us, notwithstanding our entire innocence of 
heart and purpose. What was to be done ? 
Mary placed her finger on her lip, looked 
towards the door, and as her mother opened 
it, apparently by accident, she snuffed out the 
candle! The act was so delicately timed, 
that the old woman saw her using the snuf- 
fers, but Mary so hemmed in the light with 
their hollow. part, that she never detected my 


‘trembling person, crouched as I was behind 
/my young lover’s chair. 


During the bustle 
attendant on the illumination of the candle, 
by a miraculously dull fire, I crawled tow- 
ards the door and escaped. ‘ What’s that?” 
asked the old lady—* What’s that galloping 
across the floor?” “ Peter’s mastiff puppy, I 


suppose—the brute is always here,” coolly 


replied the lass. 
Ss * * * 

Mary! thou blue-eyed love of boyhood, 
Many a time have you and 
I mingled our tears, until the tresses that 
wantoned on thy peachy cheek were damp as 
the vine tendrils, 


‘« Wet wi’ drops o’ dew,” 


‘because we were too young to be married. 
We swore at Christmas to 
_ patient until midsummer, and then defy fate 


be constant and 


But it was our doom never 
Perhaps I see 
thee, bright-eyed girl, and thou seest me, but 
time has made such unmerciful havoc with 


and run away. 


‘our looks thou dost neither recognize me nor 
'T thee. 


Well, well, dear girl, we had our 
happy hours, and perhaps you may at this 


‘moment be laughing at the remembrance of 


your roguish trick with the snuffers and won: 


dering what has become of me. 


Major Noah says that they debate strange questions 
down east. The last was:—* What is the difference 
between the Bridge of Sighs and the size of a 
The next is to be:—‘ The differenee be- 


bridge ? ’ 
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Kisses.—A kiss is said to be the sweetest 
pledge of tenderness and friendship, and as 
its definition is not frequent, we may de- 


-—s : ; ; 
scribe it as a labial contaction, followed by a. 


smack, In this country kisses are not wan- 
tonly dispensed—they are the peculiar treas- 
ure of the ladies, and are awarded by them 
in such a sparing manner, that the lucky 
one who receives them may consider himself 
an honored favorite. It is not here a general 
method of salutation or of welcome; and 
unless it be upon New Year’s day, it is sel- 
dom bestowed except as a pledge of affection. 
In Russia, however, according to Sir Robert 
Kee Porter, this seal of friendship is daily 
appropriated to as common and public use, as 
the shaking of hands among us. 

“ It is not sufficient that the fair sex salute 


each other, or touch your cheek: but no 
bearded boor meets his fellow, but forty 


smacks are heard, as though each were suck- | 


ing cider through a vent peg. Every man, 
young, old, lame, blind, or ever so disgusting, 
when he kisses the hand of any woman, let 
her delicacy be ever so nice, or her rank ex- 
alted, she must return the salute on his 
cheek.” 


This is done at every interview, although 
little intimacy may exist between the parties. 





The ladies, in many places, are introdu- 
cing the fashion of wearing standing collars 
or dickeys. They have long been said to 
wear the breeches, and it is feared the poor 
men will yet find themselves entirely denu- 
ded. 
more obnoxious than to see the pretty neck 
of some fair damsel embraced, halter lile, 
with a ninepenny dickey, giving to her fair 
countenance that sedacity of look common 
toa lawyerin a murder trial. This preco. 
cious desire to ape the man appears to bea 
little in advance of the age. The wearing 


of sacks or Jenny Linds and Joseys, as the 
“uppers” call them, is more agreeable. In 
the neatly made sack there is something pert 
and suacy, while it is also comfortatle and 
pretty—but a beautiful female neck is de- 
spoiled of its charms when enveloped in 
a standing dickey, 


‘ 6% 
But seriously, we would ask what is: 
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{ Tur Tyranny or CATHOLICISM.—The fol. 
: lowing tirade is from the Freeman’s Journal, , 
} Catholic paper published in New York :— 


The Emperor of Russia has girt on his sword, 
‘and shouts for the battle. Our sympathies for lib. 
) eral reforms in Europe have indeed been schooled 
- and chastened, as well as mortified, from what they 
‘once were, when we can bring ourselves to look on 
‘the grim step of the Autocrat, and to say—‘ Let 
~him forward, in the name of God?’ But, if we 
>have little confidence in the word or promises of 
‘princes, we have full confidence in the thorough 
rascalily and turpitude of mobs and radicals. They 
‘are hopeless, and Europe is everrun with them, 
-The proclamation of the Emperor Nicholas is mod. 
; erate in temper and just in its principles and con- 
-clusions. He has been lawfully invited by the 
‘ Austrian Government to enter the territory of the 

latter and help to rid the world of vipers too pes. 
tiferous and disgusling to be longer endured in 

society. Whether, by a marvelous conversion from 
‘the accursed blackness of his past life, the Czar is 
} coming down to vindicate justice and to maintain 
-the rights of society, or whether like a second 
‘ Attiila, he is coming as ‘ the Scourge of God,’ we 

concede that his presence has become necessary, 
, and we wait to see him accomplish whatever the 
' Almighty Hand that overrules him shall! permit.’ 


Since we have among us enemies of the People, 
of Popular Movements, of the cause of Revolutions, 
of the rights so solemnly asserted in our own Dec. 
laration of Independence, it is well that they 
should reveal themselves. The American People 
: will begin to inquire—was it a true love of Liberty 
that impelled these Catholic editors and _ prelates 
to sympathize with oppressed Ireland? In their 
love for Papal and Russian Despotism, In their 
, warfare against the Roman and Hungarian People, 
‘do they represent fairly the sentiments of American 
Catholics? If so, can there be any harmony be- 
' tween a Faith which nurtures such sentiments, and 
‘the Democracy which is the corner-stone of this 
» Republic ? 





- Mr. Bancrort.—An extract from an Eng: 
lish letter is going the rounds, saying that 
‘our Minister “ in his plain and rather que 
‘kerish cut black coat, ribbonless and starles 
‘as he was, without even so much as a dia 
-mond shirt-stud, failed not to draw much 
>more of the attention of the observant spec 
‘ tators than any of his glittering professionals 
}around him.” This however, was at a metre 
‘party given by the Turkish Minister. Ai 
Court festivities, and on great occasions, the 
| simple democrat figures in a gold embroider 
‘ed blue coat, has wide gold stripes on his 
: pantaloons, and carries a sword with a mosi 
‘awkward air. His nervous, fidgety mannel 
is anything but dignified, and his love of ar 
gument often leads him far beyond th 


‘bounds of decorum. 
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24) 
THOUGHT. ‘general surface. Quartz has almost an end- 
‘less variety of colors and shades of color. 

It is sometimes nearly a pure white, when it 
is called milk quartz. It is also black, blue, 
yellow, green, gray, clouded, and striped, 
with an endless variety of shades in each. 
Jt is frequently strongly colored with iron, 
and is hence called ferruginous quartz. 
| Sometimes the iron appears in the form of 

an oxide or rust on the surface, giving it the 
One moment view I friendship’s bier, ‘ appearance of yellow paint. 
My cheek wet o'er with oft a tear; It has already been mentioned that qnariz 
The next I sport in festive hall, crystalizes in six-sided prisms, ending in six- 
The gayest, happiest of them all! ,sided pyramids. A quartz crystal can be 
seen in the American Museum at New York, 
about the size of a man’s body. Much the 
, greatest quantity are smaller than one’s fing- 
er; frequently much smaller than a pea; 


Oh thought! coul@ IT but stay thy power, 
I'd seek repose; and one short hour 
Give thee a rest; for ceaseless flight 
Must make thee long for quiet night. 


With ‘lectric speed away you roam, 
Nor stayed by ocean's ceaseless foam, 
To fair Italia’s perfumed bowers, 

Mid turrets old and ancient towers, 


Thus thou art ever on the wing, 

Some joy or sorrow me to bring ; 

But oft’ner bearing, as you come, 
Thoughts of an unknown, happier home ! 











Boston, July 23d, 1849. ! Netty. | though the crystals are regular and beautiful. 
‘Quartz, especially when crystalized, is 

= - ‘sometimes almost entirely transparent, even 
GEOLOGY.—NO. II. ‘more so than glass. It may then be used for 


spectacles of superior value, as they are not 
liable to be scratched. 

Quartz, in the form of rounded pebbles, is 
‘not unfrequently cemented into rocks of 


spar and mica are tw ‘Ve 
Feldsp aare two letters of the ; many miles in extent, and of a great depth. 


“Geological Alphabet.” They are common- | . Won fr 

lycombined with each other, and united with | Duals Doguanes tow SOmenene SenetEn 
ei eRe: weed Wie thes when) coal-fields, furnishing some of the greatest 
4 . Mp Z ‘ ‘curiosities in the ‘* Wonders of Geology.” 


combined, form granite—the rock formed } Feldspar varies in color very little com 
% - . a c . 


when it was said, * Let ‘ 3 I , he ; 
, et dry land appear ' pared with quartz, its most intimate associate. 


hese three ingredients nite are s of ; ; 
_ iaoad - As sgt a oe “en Its most common color is yellowish white, 
are sses 0 arg ° . : 
ee ond pa Mg hs Mins, siltaline Md "i sometimes almost pure white; also reddish, 
: ¥ Frans OF SET. t os Geek colar: especially so in Egyptian 


uartz frequently exists in large rocks ° : , 
= es y ond % _ pi a = “ts ‘ granite, extensively used for pyramids, monu- 
. anks are common'y: ments, and various kinds of architecture. 


mre quartz: essentially 0, inthe manu’ Tq material in Cleoptt's Needle" an 
felds Tite diene inal “ _{ Pompey’s Pillar, in Alexandria, is principally 
Patty Meas OF any rorelgn shbstance, Un’ flesh-colored feldspar. It is sometimes opai- 
fits it for this useful manufacture. escent, having a play of colors. Opalescent 
Large rocks of pure feldspar seldom ap- , feldspar is said to exist in large quantities in 
pear ; mount&ins never: through large de-} Rscex county, New York. It is also abun- 
posites of feldspar, interspersed with smal!} dant in Labrador, and is hence called Labra- 
quantities of quartz and mica, are sometimes} gorite. 
found. Mica, commonly called isinglass, is Thousands of boys in and about New 
sometimes found in plates two or three feet in} York are exploring the whole region in the 
diameter, but not often over a few inches, and} yejohborhood of the city, and are making 
commonly in smal! scales. large calculations for extending their re- 
Quartz may be distinguished from feldspar! searches into the country during the fall va- 
by its hardness and fracture. Quartz’ cation, where, it may be hoped, still more 
scratches feldspar slightly, and is of course}. thousands will be ready to join them. 
harder. Its fracture is more irregular, com- mace 
monly breaking rn noone determinate direc- } THIRD NOTICE. 
tion more than another. Feldspar breaks in| | Quartz, feldspar, and mica are the first and 
small tables or plates—more properly, per-) the most important letters in the geological 
haps, steps—the surface in short distances alphabet. They are the elements of all 


BY JOSIAH HOLBROOK. 





er 


, 


PPP PALA PI AOA EPO 


Ammnnnew, 


being smooth and flat, then breaking sudden-; granite formations, which occupy the highest 


ly in nearly a perpendicular direction to the’ points on all the highest mountains in the 


— 
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world. 
of the same materials, vary much. in their 


These formations, though composed ‘ 


internal structure, and still more in their ex- | 


ternal appearance. Their clements differ 
greatly in the proportions, also in the com- 
pactness in which they are combined; in 
their color also. The older formations are 
generally coarser than the more recent, and 
not so well fitted for purposes of architecture, 
but better for some of the arts. For glass, 
quartz must be pure; as must feldspar for 
china. For the doors of stoves, and cther 
purposes in the arts, the plates of mica must 
be large, transparent, at least translucent, and 


readily divided. 


The granite formations are classed in three 
divisions, under the names of granite, gneiss, 
and mica slate. The first appears to be with- 
out stratification, the materials being thrown 
together with the greatest possible irregulari- 
ty and confusion. The other two are strati- 
fied or slaty, being readily divided into slabs, 
and thus fitted for floors, bridges, sidewalks— 
indeed, many purposes in architecture and 
the other arts. Granite, though always un- 
stratified, still differs greatly in its structure 
and appearance. It may especially be divi- 
ded into coarse and fine; the latter much 
used for building in all the Atlantic cities and 
many other places. ‘The “ Halls of Justice,” 
(Tombs,) in New York, present a good spec- 
imen of fine granite, procured from Hallowell, 
Maine. The color of the rock depends, of 
course, upon that of its materials. If the 
quartz, mica, and feldspar are white, or nearly 


into such blocks, both in size and shape, ag 
are called for. 

Mica slate differs from gneiss in wanting 
the feldspar, being composed of quartz and 
mica so finely embodied as not to be easily 
distinguished in their separate state. This 
rock is Jess hard than either of the other 
cranite formations, and, though smoother, js 
less even or plain in general surface than 
either. It has frequently, not always, a 
waving or undulating surface. Though less 
strong and durable than gneiss, it is used for 
the same purposes, viz: floors, bridges, &c, 

Upon these three rocks, constituting the 
granite formation, and composed of the three 
letters of the geological alphabet already 
several times named, depend in a great meas. 
ure the business of a country ; indeed greatly 
modify the character of its population, 
Granite rocks, as already said, compose the 
very highest points of the earth. They also 
render the general surface of a country 


‘rough or precipitous, ahd give a silicious 


character to soils formed from __ them, 


Streams are hence rapid, possessing of course 


so, as they sometimes are, the rock composed | 


of them of course exhibits a light eomplex- 
ion. Mica is sometimes black, the quartz 
brown or smoky, and the feldspar red or red- 


dish, when the appearance of the mass is , ; ' 
mercial, physical, intellectual, moral, and 


‘religious, who would not know the first three 


modified accordingly. In some instances one 
of the ingredients is nearly or wholly wan- 
ting, the rock still bearing the name of gran- 
ite. 


Gneiss is slaty granite. The mica has 
one uniform direction, and thus gives a strat- 
ified or slaty character to the whole mass, 
‘which is thus readily divided into slabs of 


any desirable thickness needed for floors or ; 


other purposes. By afew wedges slabs of 
gneiss, twenty feet or more in diameter, are 
sometimes quarried, admirably fitted for mod- 
erate sized bridges: indeed many purposes. 
As granite is unstratified, it is divided first by 
drills, used a few inches apart, followed by 
wedges, by which thousands of tons, in one 
mass, are frequently separated from the main 
rock, afterwards broken by a similar process 





“mill power,” leading to manufactories of 
various descriptions. Climbing rugged bills 
and subduing and fertilizing rugged and per- 
haps barren soils, give strength, hardihood, 
and boldness of character; also independence 
of mind and love of liberty, with ability and 
determination to sustain them. 

Hence the Scotch, Swiss, Welsh, and in- 
habitants of other granite or hilly countries 
have stood, and now stand, first among na 
tions for their moral, manly virtues, which 
constitute the true dignity of mar. ‘They 
are industrious, economical, enterprising, 
brave, independent, honest, virtuous, relig: 
ious. Under such results and relations, com- 


letters of the geological alphabet, with the 


‘three rocks formed from them, and occupying 


the highest peaks of the highest points all 


‘over the globe—especially as they can all be 


learned in three minutes or thereabouts ? 





Two young ladies of New York, beautiful 
and accomplished,—Mary Louisa and Vir- 


ginia Star, one 19, and the other 21 years of 
‘age,—were both engaged to be married on 


‘Monday week. 


On the Saturday night 
previous both went to Hoboken, and there 
partook of ice creams, strawberries, and other 
fruits. The hour appointed for the wedding 


found both of them cold in death with their 


bridal garments for a winding sheet. 
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A HUNDRED YEARS AGO, 


Where are the birds that eweetly sang 
A hundred years ago ? 
‘Phe flowers that ail in beauty sprang 
A hundred years ago ? 
The lip that smiled, 
The eyes that wild 
Jn flasiies shone— 
Soft eyes upon— 
Where, oh where are lips and eyes, 
The maiden’s smile, the lover's sighs, 
That were so long ago? 


Who peopled all the city’s streets 
A huudred years ago? 
Who filled the church with faces meek, 
A hundred years ago? 
The sneering tale 
Of sisier frail, 
The plot that worked 
Another's hurt— 
Where, oh where, are the plots and sneers, 
Phe poor man’s hopes the rich mau’s fears, 
That were so long ago ? 
Where are the graves where dead men siept 
A hundred years ago? 
By other men 
They knew not then, 
Their lands are tilled— 
Yet Nature then was just as gay, 
And bright the sun shone as to-day, 
A hundred years ago. 





THE AMERICAN INDIANS. 
Many circumstance conspire to give, at this mo- 
ment, a degree of interest, if not importance, to the 
wibes of Red Men, now ranging the vast solitudes— 
which are, however, only the huge prison house—of 


the prairies, that they never befure possessed since the 


foundation of the republic. The annexation of Texas, | 


the acquisition of the Mexiean territories of New 
Mexico and California, and the colonization of Ore- 


gon, have erected around them, on the south and the : 


west, new barriers by which they are hemmed in, 
ind are hereafter to be confined in territories, and by 
bounds and limits constantly diminishing. There is 
ho longer a far West for the Indian. If he 
journey, as of old, in quest of the setting sun, it is 


seek to 


ouly to find the white man meeting him suddenly be- 
J g ) 


hind the Rocky Mountains, as in Oregon—or amid | 


them, as in the Alpine hollow of the Salt Lake—or 
in advance, at their eastern foot, as in New Mexico, 
othe head springs of the Arkansas and Rio Grande. 
\t the saine moment, he feels a pressure from the 
north, through lowa and Minesota, drising him in 
Witds, toward the bank of the Upper Missouri, and 
'rom the south, throngh Texas, affecting him sensibly 
is far of the Canadian and Arkansas. 


is the valleys 


‘ they rob and murder for food. 


‘nearly all the time? 


2453 
The deserts left to him begin to ussume boundaries 
capable of being measured; and it is pierced in 
three or four difierent directions by the white man’s 
highways, before whose white wagons and unerring 


_ tifles the wild animals of the prairies, the Indian's 
food, are melting rapidly away. 


Walled in —auad destined to be more closely pressed 
every day—their hunting grounds converted into 
thronged emigrant roads, and the bisons ultimately 
destroyed: whiat is to become of the race of North 
American Indians? who are already, in many quar- 


ters, beginning to experience the full horrors of their 
. situation, and to be reduced to the alternative of sit- 


ting down to die of starvation, or of taking food by 
force, by aid of tomahawk and scalping knife, from 
the Americans—only the more certainly to perish 
under the weight and fary of their vengeance? We 
are beginning to understand, in this country, the 
reason why the Apaches and Camanches, whom we 
hy treaty have solemnly contracted to keep on their 
good behavior, as regards Mexico, are robbing and 
murdering in that country with the supremest con- 
tempt of ug and our treaties; the reason being that 
The Apache country 
is totally destitute of game; the Camanche nearly so: 


‘and both these tribes, being wholly uncivilized, and 


incapable of supporting themselves on the produce of 
the fields, depend upon the herds of domestic animals 
of Mexico for their ordinary means of subsistence. 


‘In a short time, unless something be done to prevent 
or remedy it, there will be a similar state of things 


found existing throughout our Indian territory at 


_home—no buffaloes—no corn—no food—except in 


Americen folds and granaries, where the wild tribes 
must seek it or be content, as we said, to starve. 
What should we think of the Sioux, the Blackfeet 
and the Arapahoes foraging in lowa and Arkansas, 
making such bold and bloody descents there as the 
Apaches and Camanches are now making ia Mexico 
llave we not some reason to 
believe that the late extraordinary excursions— for 
extraordinary they were—of the Camanches on the 
American side of the Rio Grande, were caused rather 
by the desperation of distress than by any real igno- 
rance on their part of our overwhelming power, and 
our ability and determination to punish with the 
utmost severity every one of their aggressions? If 
this be so—and sirnilar ascertained facts among the 
Pawnees and other prairie tribes from which Oregon 
and California caravans now sufler more or less, show 
that it is so—then, ss we are already beginning to 
feel the evil, of which we have heretofore experien- 
ced some of the premonitories , and it is time that 
we should turn our attention to the subject of a rem- 
edy, to be provided in advance for what must other- 
crious and fast increising danger. 


rrove a 
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The depredations of the Indians must be prevented | and regulated amusementa) nd going menial 
that is certain, but whether by force and bloodshed or : and pasturing cattle. We are not at all uneasy a 
by gentler means is the important question. Human-; tho idea of employing a compulsory system, It is 
ity and common sense both answer in the same way. | better that we should do this for the purpose of saving 
If war be relied on as the sole means, it must be a ; the tribes, and the lives of those with whom they 
war of desperation, which can never end until the ) now war (the Mexicans and our own fellow Citizen 
Indians are exterminated; and they are numerous, ? inc!uded) than that we should commence agains 
The Camanches alone are generally supposed to; them a war of extermination. It is idle for sucha 
number thirty thousand souls; the Apaches are prob- 
ably still more powerful: the Mexican Minister of { with a savage race, when their immense power cay 
War, Gen. Arista, in his last report, estimates these ‘ be wielded for a good purpose. All our military 
two nations, with the allied northern tribes from ; posts in the Indian country should be supplied with 
which the border States of Mexico suffer so much, 
to muster thirty thousand warriors—an immense 


RAARAARAAMN 


people as the Americans to trifle in their dealings 


RRA An en 


the means of enforcing such a system as we reco. 
mend; and military posts should be established wih 
force, indicating a population of at least one hundred ; that view in the new territories of the Camanches 
and twenty thousand souls. The Sioux, Blackfeet, ; and Apaches; who should be informed without any 
Crows and other tribes of the North, now beginning ; kind of ceremony that their days of rapine and mas. 
to suffer from diminishing game, are also extremely acre are over—that they are never more to send war 
numerous, parties to Mexico or any where elee—that the at. 
In studying the difficulties of this subject, we are ‘ temptto do so will be visited immediately, as it will 
not long arriving at the conviction that there is but of course require to be visited, with condign punish. 
one possible remedy for the evil; although that is one ment—that they must hereafter look to the earth for 
the name of which will perhaps stagger many of our ‘ subsistence—and that their Great Father, the Amer. 
readers. ‘These Indians must be civilized—they | joan government, will duly aid them in an effort of 

i 

$ 


Ann 


must be taught to raise food, without relying for it : civilization which has become necessary and inevila- 
upon either war or the chase; they must in fact be { ble. Our interests—our express treaty stipulations 
compelled to abandon both, and to resort to the soil with Mexico—and the obligations of humanity, all 
and their own labor, just as they perceive their supe- { concur in exacting of us a firm and vigorous system 
riors, the whites, do, fur the easy, certain, never | with our wild Indian tribes, the general benefits of 
failing means of subsistence. ‘ which will be felt. by none more extensively than by 
Nothing is more unfounded than the common notion ‘the Indians themselves.—WVorth American. 
as to the uncivilizable character of the Red Man, 
Doubtless his capacity for civilization is inferior to 
that of the Caucasian, and the height of cultivation : BEAUTIFUL SKETCH. 
he may attain to, much lower. He is, however, 
quite capable —as every human creature is—of that 
degree of civilization which enables a man to till the 
earth and keep cattle, and thereby procure food and { of ejvilization, naturally inspire the mind 
clothing. Destroy all the wild game in the Indian } with poeiic conceptions, when pondering on 
country, and forbid him ever again to touch arrow or) his race and destiny. At least such an effect 
rifle in war; do all this by the power and in the name‘ seems to have been produced on Mr. Ban- 
of the United States; and then give him hoes, plows, ) croft, our Minister to London. if we may 
axes and such ordinary aid and encouragement as the | judge from the following beautiful descrip 
government does actually give the border tribes; and tion which he has given of the Indian mother 
we shall see the result—as we in fact see it now, as; and her babe :— 


a mere accidental consequence of a less energetic; a Fyow helpless the Indian babe, born with: 
system. The great obstacles to civilization, as expe-; out shelter, amidst storms and ice; but fear 
rience shows, are hunting and war. As the game ‘nothing for him, God has placed near hima 
vanishes, the former evil dies out, as the latter) eyardian angel, that can triumph over the 





Se ee ee 


The character of the Indian, the majesty 
of the forests in which he roams, and _ the 
‘ perfect freedom he enjoys from all restraints 


On en ee nr 


increases in intensity; war becoming the natural : severities of nature—the sentinel of materols 


substitute for the chase. Both must be prevented— ‘ ty js by his side, and, so long as his mother 
and then the field of reform is open and the path: breathes, he is safe. The squaw loves het 
easy. child with instinctive passion, and if she does 


In our view of the case, nothing is wanting to. not manifest it by lively caresses, her tender- 
the perfection of our Indian system, but the principle? ness is real, wakeful and constant. No 
of civilizing the tribes by compelling them to quit’ savage mother ever trusted her babe toa hire 
fighting (and even hunting, except as an vecasional’ ling nurse; no savage mother ever put away 
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yr own child to suckle that of another. To; 
he cradle, consisting of thin pieces of light 
yood, and gaily ornamented with quills of: 
he porcupine, and beads, and rattles, the 
purseling 18 firmly attached, and carefully 
wrapped in furs; and the infant thus swath- 
ed, its back to the mother’s back, is borne as 
he topmost burden, its eye now cheerfully 
fashing light, now accompanying with tears 
he wailings which the plaintive melodies of 
thecarriercannothush. Or, while the squaw 
wils in the field, she hangs her child, as 
spring does its blossoms, on the bough of a 
ree, that it may be rocked by the breezes 
om the land of souls, and soothed to sleep 
by the lullaby of the birds. Does the mother 
lie, the nurseling—such is Indian compassion 
—shares her grave.” 





The Ordinance of ’87 was for the first time 
celebrated in Cleveland on the 13th July. 
John Van Buren was there and made a 


in this wise: 

With Mr. Benton’s views in regard to the 
necessity of enforcing the proviso principle 
bylaw, we beg leave to differ. He treats the 
question as an abstraction, and compares it 
i0a quarrel about goat’s wool, when the goats 
have no wool. He says Congress has power 
toabolish slavery, but cannot exercise such 
power only where slavery exis/s, and as there 
isno slavery in these territories, there is no 
necessity of such a law. It is strange this 
fact has just been discovered. Three years 
ago when this proviso was first introduced, 
there was an overwhelming majority in the 


frently. Eleven States have since passed 
resolutions affirming the necessity of sucha 
law, and the fate of such men as Hannegan, 


ment prevails among the people. 
men would not want to have it written upon 
their tomb stones—*“ Died of an abstraction 
and wrapped in goat's wool.” (Roars of 
laughter.) 





We learn from the eastern shore of Mary- 
land, that both sides of Chester are lined 


est size. 
served during the existence of the cholera 
in 1832, and the causes which then existed 
haye no doubs produced a like effect now, 
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speech. To Col. Benton he paid his respects _ 


House of Representatives who thought dif- 


with dead fish, fram the smallest to the larg- : 
The same phenomenon was ob- ' 


id 
wt 


ANCIENT JERUSALEM. 

The very best exhibition ever enjoyed by our eiti- 
zens wus that of Brunetti‘e Model of Ancient Jeru- 
salem which wes in these parts last morth. 

We say dest, because of its enduring, intrinsic value. 
. The Mode! represents us near as it was possible to 
make it, the exact condition of Jerusalem and its 
‘ environs at the time Christ was on earth. We have 
not time to give a detailed explanation of the model, 
but must certainly express a regret that any one 
should have neglected to attend the exhibition and 
listen to the deeply interesting lectures given in con- 
nection with it. Such cannot possibly be aware of 
the infinite loss they have sustained; while those who 
did attend will not fail ever afterward to read the 
Scriptures with tenfold interest. 
Brunetti, the constructor of this model, was 
born in Dublin, Ireland, but was of Italian extract. 
: His ancestor, Brunetti de Latini, was an illustrious 
, Florentine and the teacher of Dante. Young Bru- 
netti ever loved Biblical knowledge. He first made 
a small model of Jerusalem, for his own enteitain- 
ment and that of his family and friends. Afterward, 
_he was induced to undertake the present work for 
exhibition; but such was his anxiety to make it as per- 
fect as human ingenuity would permit, that he visited 
modern Jerusalem, and dwelt there for months. He 
re-studied the subject ; perused and re-perused the 
Bible, Josephus, and every other authority whereby 
authentic information could be gleaned, and after 
years of mental and bodily toil, presented his won- 
—derful work to his fellow citizens in Dublin, in April 
°1846. It was there visited by many thousands, 
-and after an exhibition in various parts of Great 
Britain it was landed in New York in February, 
/ 1848, paying a duty of $360. Mr. Malone Ray- 
‘mond, the great musical performer, who is a brot!er- 
in-law to Brunetti, conducted the extibition in this 
country for a short time, when it came into the pos- 
session of Mr. Southard, who, in connection with 
Mr. Rice, has exhibited the work in this vicinity. 


Breese, Cameron, Allen and Cass, should | 


admonish politicians that a different senti- : 
These 


A Yankee was asked to give a straight forward 
_ answer toa plain question. ‘* I kin do it mistur,’’ 
‘said he. Then why is it that New Englanders ever 
“answer a question by asking anether?’? **Du they?”’ 





In an eastern monastery there is a monk thirty-five 
years of age who has no recollection of his mother 
> and never has seen a woman. 





Open no! vour heart to the ¥ orld- they laugh nt 


vour weakness, believe not vour virtues, nor do they 
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DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 

We have procured an engraving of the Buildings 
aad Grounds of Dartmouth College, which we take 
pleasure in presenting our readers on the present 
pecasion. 

This institution is located about a half of a mile 
om the Connecticut river in Hanover, Grafton 
county, New Ifampshire. Its immediate site is the 
asterly side of a Jarge and beautiful plain, around 
which stands the village--elevated, and commanding 
mextensive and agreeable prospect of the highly 
picturesque scenery of the adjacent country. 

Its history is singular and curious. It owes its 
existence to the philanthropic exertions of the Rev. 
Fleazar Wheelock, D. D. of Lebanon in Connecticut, 
orthe improvement and education of the Indians. 
This gentleman, observing the distrust and dislike 
with which the English were received among them, 
formed the design of establishing a seminary for the 
preparation of teachers from among the natives 
tiemselves, who might, therefore, return to them 
qualified for all the duties of instructing while they 
would be free from the difficulties, which their pre- 
jidices and enmities threw in the way of the English 
missionary. His representations were favorably 
received by the community, and his efiorts assisted 
by donations from many individuals who regarded 
with pity the unhappy condition of the unfortunate 
aboriginals. ‘The school was first opened in Lebanon, 
and from the name of the most liberal of its patrons, 
talled Moor’s school. After an experiment of some 
years, however, during which that part of the country 
had become thickly settled, its founder took the res- 
dation of changing its location for one nearer the 
frontiers, when its immediate object might be more 
successfully prosecuted, and the natives more easily 
induced to avail themselves of its privileges. When 
his purpose became generally known, very liberal! 
proposals were made by several of the then cclonies 


loinduce him to locate it within their limits. That 


bine most of the advantages which he sought, and 
accordingly its present site was selected in the prov- 
ince of New Hampshire. ‘Vogether with about twenty 
students he set off for Hanover, then an entire wilder- 


donations, as well as of rendering it more permanent 
and more extensively useful, he solicited,and through 
he influence of the governor, obtained a charter for 
the establishment of a college with all the usual 
privileges and immunities—thus presented the singu- 
larly curious and anomalous spectacle, of an incorpo- 
ited literary institution, in the midst of the forest, 
remote from civilized society, where instruction was 
0 be given in the polished compositions of the Greek 


ud Roman languages, in Jog huts, and amid the 
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—jairs of wild beasts-~and 


of Governor Wentworth, however, appeared to come , 


tess. For the purpose of enabling him to receive | 
pointed. 


247 


affording a striking though 
an extremely interesting contrast between the condi- 
tion of its earlier students, and that of these who 
resort to that pleasant village and throng its spacious 
and convenient Halls at the preseat day, Perhaps, 


‘indeed, no institution now combines more convenien- 


ces for the student, and better meams of acquiring 
an education, with fewer of the causes which dis- 
commode and interrupt its pursuit. The seclasion and 
retirement of its situation, its remoteness from large 
cities and towns, and consequent freedom from many 
of the temptations to the neglect of study, and the 
allurements to dissipation and vice, render it one of 


_the safest and most advantageous—while the salubrity 
and beauty of its location, 


——oliim sylvestribus horrida dumis—— 


the variety of the surrounding scenery render it one 
of the most agreeable residences for the young in 
New England. As its establishment and its object 
was entirely novel, it attracted much cf the attention 
of the community, and received many donations from 
philanthropic individuals both in this country and in 
England, the most liberal of whom was the Right 
Hfon. William Legge, Earl of Dartmouth, from whom 
the embryo institution derived its name. Instruction 
was given for many years in the buildings which were 
erected by the first president and his students. In 
1786, nearly twenty years aftor the incorporation of 
the college, Dartmouth Uall was erected, a large and 
convenient edifice in which, besides rooms for sta- 
dents, were a beautiful chapel, the Libraries, Lecture 
rooms, etc., etc. In 1829-30, by the liberality of its 
friends, two new buildings were erected solely for 
the use of the students—the whole presenting a most 


' pleasing and elegant appearance. 


Notwithstanding the liberality of its friends, it has, 
like most of the jiterary institutions of our country, 
been compelled to struggle with many difficulties 
arising from the want of a properly vested fund, and 
which are yet far from being overcome. It has also 
suffered much in its interests from the controversy in 
which it became unbappily involved with the author- 
ities of the State in 1810, when by an act of the 
jegislature its charter was altered—the College trans- 
formed into a University, subject to the control of 
the state, its Faculty displaced, and a new one ap- 
The trustees feeling themselves not at 
liberty to submit to the changes made by the state, 
commenced a suit for the recovery of the college 
property. After a contest of some two or three 
years, during which the state tribunals decided 
against their claims, the question was finally settled, 
on Error, by the decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States-—-the decision of the state court 


reversed, the state enactments declared illegal, and 


the College officers restored to their places. Since 
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then the College has been uniformly prosperous, and 
is now tn a flourishiag condition. 


The Commencement exercises of this College, the 


present year, were highly interesting. The address 
of FE. P. Whipple, Esq., of Boston, before the Uni- 
ted Literary Societies, was able and valuable. The 
subject was Menta! Health; but, in treating upon it, 
the speaker dwelt much upon mental disease, and 
the comparisons he drew between this and the phys- 


ical disorders which absorb so much attention, to the | 
neglect of the intellectual, were bold, striking, and ' 
often ludicrous, Asa whole, the address denoted » 
much labor and research, and was creditable to both ' 


author and audience. 


The Rev. Dr. Poor, missionary to Ceylon, addres: ' 
sed the Theological Society. His lecture was quite | 
interesting and curious, coming as it did from a man | 
who has resided some fifieen or eigteen years in the | 


remote island of Ceylon and among idolators. But 


as a literary effurt, the contrast between this address » 


and that of Mr. Whipple was very striking. 


The usual session of the trustees of the college 


was held at the time of commencement. The class 
of 1811, to the number of fifteen, were present.— 
Among them were Hon. Amos Kendall, Judge Joe] 


Parker, and Dr. Cogswell. Mr. Kendall was the» 
first scholar in a large and talented class, and has 


continued from that day to this to be very popular 
with his classmates. He brought on a son to enter 
college. 

Kendall’s Brass Band gave animation to the exer- 


cises, and Wednesday evening gave a concert. There ° 
was also an exhibition of fireworks. The graduating | 
class acquitted themselves with much credit. Thirty- | 


nine took their degrees of A. B. The number of 


visitors was quite large, and, every thing considered, | 


we may say the people present enjoyed a literay fes- 
tival worthy the high reputation which the institution 
has so long enjoyed. 





Counsellor Garrow once had on the stand an ‘‘ an- : 


tique maiden,’’ by whom he made an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to prove a ‘*tender.’’ The opposite counsel 
handed him the following couplet : 


‘* Garrow, forbear ! that tough old jade 
Will never prove a tender maid.’’ 





‘* My dear,’’ said a loving wife to her husband, 
‘¢amI not a treasure to you?’’? ‘*Oh yes, and I 
would gladly lay itup in heaven,’’ was the insin- 
uating reply. 





What was the difference between Noahs Ark and 
Joan of Arc? One was made of gopher wood and 
the other maid of Orleans. 
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The Methodist “ Book Concern” is 9 yo, 


J 
large concern. 


In Cincinnati, according to, 
statement recently presented to the Erie Con. 
ference, the capital invested is $203.9q 
This consists of printing and binding Mater}. 
In New York the 
samount invested in the Book Concern js 


$643,217, viz: real estate, $114,551, Sunday 


-als, real estate, &c. 


School Books, $180,179, printing materials 


$93,627, &. Total capital $847,000. 





Alas! what perils do environ 
The man that meddles with hot iron! 


At Tarrytown, N. ¥., a few days since, 
the workmen engaged in laying down the 
‘track on the line of the Hudson River Rai. 
road, were obliged to suspend labor because 
‘the iron was so hot they could not handle it 


} On the fourth of July, at a certain town in Lov- 
,isiana, they read Callioun’s manifesto, many belier. 
ing it to be the Declaration of Independence. Afi 
reading the signatures, a Frenchman appeared highly 
/incensed because Lafayette’s name was not among 
them, and moved that it be added forthwith ! 


_ 





~~ 


‘* Friend, why don’t you join the Sons of Tem- 
‘ perance, and lend your influence to put down the 
; liquor business ?’’ ** Ceitainly no one does more li 
‘put down jiquors than Ido. Don’t you think I try 
try to get the stuff out of the country ?”’ 





A landlord in Boston on showing his apartments (0 
a distinguished foreigner, remarked—*‘ Ours ist 
temperance house—prayera orthodox—but,”’ he aé- 
ded in an under tone, ‘‘ if you and your lady do a0 
attend prayers it will not be noticed.’’ 


Oe 





A member of thal debating society down east bi 
' handed in the following for their next discussion 
‘© What is the difference between a Jeu d’esprit aul 
a desperate Jew ?”’ 


Oe eee 





A profane coachman remarked to a passenger, ‘tht! 
horse knows when I swear tohim.’ ‘¢ Yes, aod 
does God,’ answered the pious man. 





A boarding house keeper in Baltimore advertist 
to furnish ** gentlemen with pleasant and comfort 
‘ ble rooms—also one or two gentlemen with wives! 
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EY MRS. H. MARION STEPHENS. 








Cradled away in thy mountain home, 
Like a dove in its wild wood nest, 

Thou art free from guile as an infant’s smile, 
Ora dream in a poet’s breast. 

Anda fairer ] ween, no mortal has seen, 
Than the spot wherein ye dwel} : 

Where the woods ring out, with a merry shout, 
To the echos that chaunt in the dell. 


A heart seems pent in each throbbing leaf, 
That rusties around thy bed, 
Or murmurs away tothe pearly spray 
That circles above thy head! 
But lovelier far, when the evening star 
Looks dreaminglvy down on thy breast, 
When bathed in the bliss of the night-queen’s kiss, 
Is the hush of thy spirit-rest! 


I have stood where the angry torrents pour 
Their wrath down the beatled crags, 
And have watched the spray as it dashed away, 
With a fury that never flags. a 
] have breathed the blast, when the white squall past 
Like a fiend on the frightened sea ; 
When every wave dug a yawning grave; 
But I turned me to think of Tuee! 


And then [ have dreamed of a merry group 
With hearts like ivy entwined— 

Of the deep wild eye, with its hazel dye ; 
And of oNE with a lofty mind. 

And one sweet dove has been summoned above 
In her maiden purity, 

Who loved the wild glen ! Can ye wonder then 
That rHov art so dear to me? 


Manchester. N. HH. 








CLARA LINDEN. 


The deepest ice which which ever froze, 

Can only o’er the surface close ; 

The living stream lies quick below, 

And flows—and cannot cease to flow.—DPyron. 


I have been true to all I loved— 
To Honor, Love and Truth! 
These were the idols of mv soul, 
Jn my believing youth.—Mrs. Osgood. 
Seated in an apartment furnished with all 
the luxurious elegance which wealth com- 
mands, was a lady of middle age, with that 
amiable and affectionate Jook which at the 
first glance will always win upon the heart. 


Ather side was her only daughter, and 
hers was a countenance of singular interest: 
her face was of a clear marble paleness—her 
forehead broad and beautifully developed, 
around which her hair, black as night, was 
bound in massy braids ; her eyes were large 
and intensely black, and their very centre 
seemed to glow with thought and feeling too 
deep for one so young. Her expression was 
the very breathing of poetry, and varied with 
every changing emotion ; but if it is possible 


deeply intellectual to adorn the face of one 





for intellect to detract from beauty, it was too | 
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> who was still almost a child. It was evident 
- that the angel wing of Genius had wafted 
-onward that mind, with a swiftness far out- 
‘stripping the speed of youthful years. 

/ With her small delicate hand placed on the 
}open book which lay upon her lap, and with 
{her eyes closed, their long jet fringes con- 
s trasting almost fearfully with her pallid cheek, 
‘she had been leaning back in her chair, when 
;on opening them she met her mother’s eye 


§ 


} full of affectionate solicitude. 
} © Clara, my child,” said she, “ Iam almost 
‘startled when I look at your colorless face. 
} Just now, with your eyes closed, you seemed 
‘the image of death; and I fear sometimes, 


5 


‘that the image will be transformed to the re- 
‘ality, if you continue to apply yourself to 
your books with such unceasing assiduity.” 

A sweet smile wreathed the lip of the fair 
girl as she answered— 

‘Nay, mother, you mistake; ’tis books 
that give me life. Were it not for their sol- 
ace—their beguiling power, death would in- 
‘deed soon claim me for its victim.” She 
paused, as if undecided whether to say more. 
At length, gathering confidence, and gazing 
in her parent’s face with a look of trusting 
love, she proceeded: ‘* Mother, Genius is a 
fearful gift, and I know that mine is deemed 
a higher order of intellect. I say it not in 
arrogance or pride, but I myself am aware 
that my aspirations are loftier than those of 
the beings around me, and that indeed the ac- 
quisitions of my mind are great for one of 
my years. But, mother, mother— ” and 
; there was a startling energy in her tones, as 
> she flung the book nervously from her, and 
‘with clasped hands proceeded—* Mother, it 
?is not genius alone which is given. Where 
‘the intellect is strongest, the affections have 

the greatest depth and constancy. Different 

as the attributes of mind and heart may be 
‘in themselves, there is an inalienable aflinity 
in the capacity which each possesses in the 
same individual. It is true, affections have 
been perverted, and a lofty intellect may be 
‘the possession of one who lacks delicacy, 
depth and refinement of feeling. We behold 
some with no fixed sentiment of love, but 
with the affections of the heart ranging as a 
; bee among flowers; but where such eflec- 
: ions are concentrated, they have an intensity, 
ia fire, which lives alone in the breast of Ge- 
‘nius. Ay! Genius! To aman it is a glo- 
rious possession; it invests him with that 
very charm, that very witching power, of 
which it deprives a woman. 

“Oh, mother! the love of a woman’s heart 
‘is often rendered up at the shrine of intellec 
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tual power. She clothes almost with divinity 
that which she is unable to comprehend and 
appregiate ; | i 
knew not this always, but now [ know it; 
the truth of it is written upon my soul in 
caustic. 

“}tis true, that, in accordance with my 


nature, from earliest childhood I thirsted for. 
knowledge; but something more than that 
healthful appetite has been my incitement for | 
and during that time my , 


the last two years ; 


mind has been nerved to the performance of 
that which was deemed prodigies of intellec- | 
tual strength ; and I have made acquisitions ; 
which even I myself have regarded with | 


wonder. None knew it. It was deemed my 


natural inclination, strengthened and matur- | 


ing; but it was ail the prompting of a deep, 


burning love, which allowed me never to. 
‘ frail natures, and sin besets us in every form: 


shrink—never to be wearied. 
‘“‘{nexperienced in the philosophy of the 
human heart, I believed that love reached the 


heart of the man of intellect, through that. 
intellect ; that the object of his affections ' 
must be approved of by his understanding, ' 
commended by his reason, before he placed it ' 
; for a moment rose in my heart towards Kate; 
“but strength from heaven came, and the ser. 


on the shrine of his heart. 
‘¢ And, mother, I met with one who satis- 


fied the aspirations of my intellect, and the’ 
cravings of my heart; and it was that my. 
mind might cope with his—that he might: 
behold in me all that I thought one like him— 
would seek for in aconstant friend, an insep- | 
‘such as hers, tiat is best fitted to become to 


arable companion—a wife, that [ applied my- 


self with sach unnatural ardor to studies! 


rarely thought of by those of my sex.” 

The young girl paused as her mother gazed 
on her with a look of mingled astonishment 
and affection. Never for one moment had 


she suspected that-a deeper love lurked in. 
that which she. 


her daughter’s bosom than 


felt toward herself; nor could she but think 


that some strange infatuation possessed the | 
bestowed upon me your own gentler, meeket 
‘nature; then, perhaps, George would have 


mind of ber child, in thinking that love such 
as hers could not be reciprocated ; and put- 


ting her hand beneath her chin, she said, half. 


playfally : 

“T know my Clara is wrong in dwelling 
so despondingly on her secret. Si! 
ings will often produce strange fantasies in 
one’s brain. | 
and who is her rival ?” 


Clara raised her eyes pleadinaly to her’ 


mother, as she said: 

*“ Do not, dear mother, I entreat, tre to 
raise 1n my mind any of those wild, beautiful 
hopes, which it has required all my force of 
reasoning toquell. Ab! I hoped too long; 


+] 


and it is the crushing of that long cherished 





; butit is not so with man. 1 


Silent brood- : 


Who does my daughter love, | 
;—she too was married. 


‘deep in the veiled temple ofher beart—with 
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' hope, which falls as a blight upon me, J; ;, 
the talented George Morris that I love, bet 
his heart is all, all given to Kate Willis. Peo. 
ple do not know this, it is true; it may be 
even, that he does not know it himself; hy 
the eyes of love are prophetic, and, Lochie| 
like, see that event “casting its shadoys 
before.” 

Av incredulous smile played upon the fe. 
tures of the mother, as she answered: 
, A manof George’s ability could never 
‘find a fit companion ina girl like Kate—king 
hearted and amiable, it is true, but, as you 
are well aware, of a feeble intellect. Be as. 
sured, he does not think of her if he knows 
Clara Linden.” 
« As you love your only child, my mother,” 
‘replied Clara, “I beg of you never to speak 
to me slightingly of Kate Willis. Ours are 


‘and when first [ knew that Kate was beloved 
/by him—-that he was wearing her in his} 
heart of hearts; when with prophetic eye, | 
first perceived that the airy castle which my 
own fond love and wild hopes had reared was 
to be hers in possession, an unkind feeling 


pent head of envy was crushed in my hear; 
and though | know she is not a girl of strong 
mind, yet I know too, that she has that ol 
more worth than the greatest intellectual gifts 
—a good and gentle heart; and it is a nature 
man his ministering angel. 

‘“] know, mother, with how much pride 
iny father regards me; but it was not thatin 
your girlbood you were like to me, that he 
chose you for his wife; it was that your al 
fectionate and tender disposition satisfied his 
heart’s cravings. Oh, mother! I would 1 
had been Heaven’s will to have withheld from 
me my father’s proud intellect, and to have 


loved me ”—and with these last words she 
buried her face in her mothet’s lap. 


Years rolled away, and they had witnessed 
the fulfilment of Clara’s prophecy. George 
Morris had wedded Kate Willis. And Clara 
Had she, do you 
ask, proved that her own early love was of 
that vaorant character, of which she had 
spoken to her mother, when she first ae 
knowledged it? or bad she been led to make 
false vows tohim she had wedded, and 10 
perjure her own soul? No! ho! Buried 
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inher ‘holy of holies,” was ber love for | 
Morris. And still she was no perjurer ; still ! 
she had kept truth the “witness of her 
soul.” 

She married Frederick Wilton, from a 
conse of gratitude, for he had been her fa- 
iher’s friend in an hour when he most needed . 
fiendship—and with disinterested nobleness, 
had shewn himself ready to jeopardize his , 
own fortune to save his. 

He was many years the senior of Clara, 
and the warmth of early feeling had grown 
dull within him, and when he sought her: 
hand, it mattered not when she told him that} 
she had no love to give—only respect and ! 
sratitude—with this he was satisfied. And: 
Clara was his faithful wife, and ministered | 
to his every comfort, and sought his pleasure ' 
with a watchful eye. 

She became old—and brave men and beau- } 
tiful women called her mother; and a group 
of grandchildren occasionally circled her 
board; and each held a place in her heart. : 
But there was one bright eyed, fair haired 
boy toward whom her heart yearned with a | 
strange and thrilling tenderness, for in his 
young veins was mingled her own blood with | 
hisof her early love: it was the child of her 
own daughter Clara, and of the only son of. 
George Morris. 





——____. 


THIS WORLD IS NOT OUR HOME. : 


How difficult it is for the wealthy and |; 
proud to realize that they must die, and min- | 
gle with the common earth! ‘Though a; 
lowering monument may mark the spot; 
where their lifeless remains repose, their’ 
heads will lie as low as that of the poorest | 
peasant. All their untold gold cannot re-: 
prieve them for one short day. 
When death places his relentless hand. 
upon them, and as their spirit is fast passing | 
away, perhaps for the first time the truth : 
flashes upon their mind, that this world is not. 
their home—and a thrill of agony racks their | 
frame at the thought of entering that land 
where all is uncertainty to them. It may be 
that they have never humbled themselves . 
before the great Lawgiver and Judge, and‘ 
their hearts, alas! have not been purified and 
renewed by that grace for which they never 
supplicated. And as the vacant eye wanders 
around the splendidly furnished apartment, 
with its gorgeous hangings and couch of 
down, how worthless it all seems, compared 
With that peace of mind which attends the 
“pure in heart.” | 
The aspirant after fame would fain believe ' 
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this world was his home, as day by {day he 
twines the laurel wreath for his brow, and 
fondly trusts it will be unfading in its verdure ; 
and as the applause of a world, that to him 
appears all bright and beautiful, meets his ear, 


~he thinks not of Him who resigned his life 


on the cross for suffering humanity—he thinks 
of naught but the bubble he is seeking—and 
when he has obtained it, it has lost all its bril- 


liancy—for the world has learned to look 


with indifference upon the bright flowers he 
has scattered so profusely on all sides, and 
his friends, one by one, become alienated and 
cold, or bestow their praise upon some new 
candidate who may have entered the arena of 
fame. How his heart shrinks within him, to 
think of the long hours of toil by the mid- 
night Jamp—of health destroyed—of youth 


‘departed—of near and dear ties broken by a 


light careless word, that had no meaning! 
How bitterly does he regret that he has thrown 
away all the warm and better feelings of his 
heart upon the fading things of earth! How 
deeply does he feel that he has slighted God’s 
holy law—for, in striving after worldly hon- 


‘ors, he had forgotten that this world was not 


his home; and while the rainbow tints of 
prosperity gleamed in his pathway, he had 
neglected to cultivate the fadeless wreath that 
cheers the dying hour! And now the low 


‘hollow cough warns him of the near approach 


of that hour, beyond which, all to him is 
darkness and gloom ; and ashe tosses on the 
bed of pain and languishing, lamenting that 
the bright visions of youth had so soon van- 


ished away, the cold world perchance passes 


in review before him. 

He beholds the flushed cheek of beauty 
fade, and the star of fame fall from the brow 
of youth. He marks the young warrior on 


the field of battle, fighting bravely, while the 


banner of stars and stripes waves proudly 
over his head; and while thinking of the 
glory he shall win, a ball enters his heart. 
He gazes upon an aged sire, as he bends over 
the lifeless form of his idolized child, young 
and fair as the morning, just touched by the 
hand of death; she was the light of his 
home—the last of many dear ones; and he 
wondered why he was spared and the young 
taken. ‘Though the cup was bitter, he drank 
it. 

Again he turned his eyes from the world, 
whereon every thing is written * jading away.” 
Yes, wealth, beauty, fame, glory, honor, 
friendship, and oh! must it be said that even 
love, too, fades? Almost in despair, he ex. 


_ claimed, “Is there aught that fades not?” 


And a yoice seemed to whisper in his ear, 
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* There is God’s love which never ps succession, because the latter plant does 


this world is not your home—waste not the require phosphates, salts which are invariably 
short fragment of your life in vain regrets, } 


but rather prepare for that dissolution which jones — waest, wat requires only alkalies 
is the common lot of all; be ready, therefore, | and food containing nitrogen. 
to pass to that bourne from which there isno; Unless, therefore, the soil is full of phos. 


return, before you enter the presence of Him, phates, or of manures containing the proper 
whose name is Love. 
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| 
salts, clover will not succeed after a series of 
}years with wheat or rye. The wheat crop 


SCIENTIFIC FARMING. }may be good, and the clover bad, because the 


‘ wheat getting the start, and being strong 
We all know corn grows well afier claver, : © 5 ie 5 Seay 


¢ ? . ” 
} exhausts all the aliment before the clove 
but corn not well after corn. Wenever see} P © F can 


a .., }contend with it forthe mastery, Therefore, 
two heavy crops of red clover in immediate ! : 


; / if one wants a fine yield of wheat and clover. 
succession; first, because the greater the | : ’ ; : 

‘ ; he must use bone dust, or guano, or agricul. 
growth the inore phosphate and potash is ab- 


ural salts 7, or a quantity of m 
stracted from the land, and, secondly, for the} =e Its freely, q 7 — 
. ; {made of or from such substances as _ contain 
reason so admirably explained in the follow- } 


. meses ‘the varied chemical properties essential to 
ing sentence taken from Leibig’s Agricultural he varied ale , ™ 
Chemistry,: 


| production of both grass and grain. But { 


‘he will work his land two years in succession, 
The quickness. with which -thie decay of the | ) 


excrements of plants proceeds depends on the | provided it be good land, in corn or tobacco, 
composition of the soil, and on its greater or less ’ so as to rid it of its poisonous excrements, 
porosity. It will take place very quickly on a} 

calcareous soil; for the powers of organic excre-| then forego the benefit of a poor crop of grain, 
ments to attract oxygen and to putrefy is increased } and sow clover by itself, not pasture it the 


2 


by contact with the alkaline constituents, and by ° ‘ M va 
the general porous nature of such kinds of soil; first year, but fallow the next year, he wil 
which freely permit the access of air. But it 1e- secure a heavy clover crop and a good wheat 


uires a longer time in heavy soils consisting of ‘ 
a or day. . nee crop, unless some misfortune befall the latter. 


The same plants can be cultivated with advantage Jf he follow wheat with corn, then clover, 
on the one soil after the second year; but in others } d he will-fiod i . Saal 
not until the fifth or ninth, merely on account of 2®9¢ SO on, he will find it much to his advatr 
the change and destruction of the excrements, ’ tace, 
which have an injurious influence on the plants?) ~ , ; 
being completed, in the one, in the second year;; We wish now to state a few facts relative 
in the other, not until the ninth. $ . a : 

, — y xillary in scien 

In some neighborhoods, clover will not thrive } to plaster, aalabess.4 es doahianate auxillary 

until the sixth year, in others not until the twefth; ’ tific farming. Plaster is, technically speaking, 
flax in the second or third year. All this depends ; syJnhate of lime, and is a compound of lime 
upon the chemical nature of the soil, for it has: : ; ; , 
been found by experience that in those districts and sulphuric acid. It is used for like pur 
where the intervals at which the same plants can | poses as the muriate of lime. 
be cultivated with advantage are very long, the | 
time cannot be shortened even by the use of the 
most powerful manures. The destruction of the } ; . i. sill , 
peculiar excrements of one crop must have taken contains, it benefits all soils which lime would, 
place before a new crop can be produced. | and in the same manner and by the same 


Now, from all this we come to these conclu-} chemical process. It possesses the valuable 
sions: Unless there be an abundance of that! property of fixing the ammonia contained it 
peculiar food in the soil, on which plants of } manure and spread upon the land; it fixes 
similar appetites feed, two kinds will not} the ammonia in the soil which is formed by 
‘the slowly decomposing roots and other sub 


§ 
} stances found in the soil. It has been know! 


To the extent of the quantity of lime i 


thrive in close proximity, while we often see 
plants dissimilar in their habits growing lux- 


uriantly side by side—some plants luxuriate ! beyond doubt to attract the ammonia and othe! 
on the excrements or exudations of others. } gases floating in the atmosphere, and fix them 
On a soil, for example, which contains potash ; about those plants which feed principally upot 
both wheat and tobacco may be reared in! the air, by means of their leaves—hence 
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d leaved plants, tobacco, cabbage, clover, 
corn, &c., are more benefitted by plaster than 


broa 
others. particularly spear grasses. It is par- 
ticularly useful in dry seasons like the present, 
and on dry warm soils, because from its ear- 
liest use to this day, all admit that it attracts 
and absorbs much moisture from the air. 
Judge Peters, in an elaborate treatise on this 
subject, as far back as 1797, says: 


Whatever be the cause, dew wil! remainon a 
grass field plastered, an hour or two inthe morning 
after all moisture has evaporated from that part of 
the same field not plastered. [Ihave often seen 
this effect in my garden beds, which if plastered 
will retain moisture in the dryest season, when - 
there is not the least appearance of it on those 
beds not plastered. 

Neither lime, nor any other fertilizer, an- | 
swers the expectation of every one that uses 
it, under all circumstances and on every soil. 
Lime will not do well on wet lands. 
is yet to be learned about plaster, its uses, and 
its mode of action, but enough is known to 
render it an invaluable help to the practical 
and intelligent farmer. 
and philosophers, and chemists, admit that | 
one of its chief means of benefitting the soil, 


and furnishing food for plants, is by means of 


ammonia ; and rendering it less volatile than 
otherwise it would be. 


with but little loss from what, without the 


to act upon—some pabulum, as clover roots, 
&c., for its effects to be perfectly apparent to 
the casual observer. 
he tried iton some of his land at various 
times and in different proportions, from one to 


and thought, on most soils, it was of immense | 
value.” 
Plaster, then, is most efficacious when 
applied to soils filled with decaying vegetable | 
roots or fibres, consequently it is of no use on: 








Much ; 


brave and gallant acts of daring in the cause 


It is retained longer | 
, ;, ~, . be considered as atest of the strength of pas- 
inthe soil and continues to be slowly evolved, | > 


so that the plants receive the greatest benefit, | Pia 
physical exertion for the mastery which is 
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presence of the plaster, would readily escape, } 
‘Tt follows, therefore, as a sequitur, that there , 
must be something in the land for the plaster } 


aa 


Gen. Washington says , 


253 
barren soils. This action of gypsum is only, 
after all, but another powerful lesson that 
nature teaches man, which is, that unless he 
judiciously returns to the soil, in the form of 
manure, what he has carried off in the shape 
of grass and grain, or a large portion of it at 
least, he need not look to plaster, or lime, or 
guano, for the means of asuccession of heavy 


; crops, because they are but valuable aids to 
the farmer in elaborating from the necessary 


materials that he should place in the lands 
such food as the plants or grass may require. 


DUELING. 


A sense of honor, as it has been termed, 
has often stimulated individuals to the com- 
mittal of very dislronorable acts; and true 
courage has been judged of, not so much by 


of right—of liberty and virtue, as by one’s 
disposition and ability to act the pugilist. Men 


; . blinded by the god of passion, often mistake 
All practical men, | ’ . ' 
‘the false for the true glory, and pride them- 


selves in deeds which only make their shame. 
It is a singular fallacy, and we wonder how 


‘ee Rae ; it ever should have been fallen into by men 
its sulphuric acid, converting easily such de-' ° ; ox 
‘of refinement and sense, to estimate dueling 


composing agents as it finds in the soil into | 
'a test of high souled honor or real courage. 


It deviates so far from it, that it should rather 
sion, or the Joose rein given to it, and of that 


exhibited only in its perfection among the 
wild beasts of the forest. There is nothing in 
the practice deserving estimation,and nothing 
that a man of humanity and correct principle 
will not shudder at beholding. 


Dueling can boast of no greatantiquity. It 


‘is admitted that there were single contests 
‘among the Greeks and Romans, but they 


twenty bushels per acre, and found no benefit ; 
whatever, “yet he was a believer in plaster,’ 


were not of the character of modern duels; 
they were engaged in to prevent the preater 
effusion of blood, and the destruction perhaps 
of whole armies. Such was the case in the 
contest of the Horatii and Curatii. 

A great man, unless he has been falsely 
educated, will neither give nor accept a chal- 
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lenge. He scorns to take the life of a fellow 
man, and he values his own life too highly to 
sacrifice it, save in obedience to the laws of 
his country or his God. We much admire 
the conduct of the Marshal Turenne, when a 
young officer, in this respect. Being engaged 
in the siege of a town, he had the misfortune 
to receive nearly a dozen challenges from as 
many ¢ He took no fur- 


ther notice of them than to put them into his 


different individuals. 


pocket, till a short time after, when he was 
ordered to an attack ona very dangerous part 
of the fortification. He then sent a letter to 
each of the individuals acquainting them that 
that he had 


delayed answering them until a proper occa- 


their notes had been received, 


sion occurred both for himself and themselves 
to exhibit their courage, and that, as he was 
about to engage in a desperate contest with 
the enemy on the next day, he desired to 
meet them, that each might prove what was 
his courage and fortitude, in fighting for their 
king. 

Ducling was not introduced into England 
till about the time of the Norman conquest. 
Since then it has been more or less practiced 
in the British realm, notwithstandype the pro- 
hibitory laws that have, since the time of 
James I., been enacted ¢ It has 


extended into America, and still continues to 


against it. 


be, in many parts of the country, the falsely 


courageous and criminal way of settling per- 


sonal differences. ; 


Why a man who premeditately kills anoth- 
er in a duel, is not equally guilty with him 
who murders one in passion, for his money, 
hatred or revenge, it is difficult to see, when 
viewed in the light of the moral law; and be 
should, we think, be subject to the same pen- 
alty. Let death be inflicted on every duel 
murderer, and perpetual imprisonment on 
every one who fights a duel, though he may 
not kill—making no exceptions tothe law— 
and we venture the assertion that this relic of 
yuore barbarous times will soon cease to dis- 
grace our age and nation. 


— 


Love breaks over all barriers. 
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FEMALE INDUSTRY. 
A clever female writer, speaking of the 
physical training of girls, observes: 


Real cultivation of the intellect, earnos 
exercise of the moral powers, the enlarge. 
ment of the mind, by the acquisition of 
knowledge, and the strengthening of its ea. 
pabilities for firmness, for endurance of ins 
evitable evils, and for energies in combating 
such as may be overcome, are the ends which 
female education has to attain—while on the 
other hand, weakness, if met by indulgence, 
will not only remain weakness, but become 
infirmity. The power of the mind over the 
body is immense. The physically unhealthy 
and morbidly delicate predicament of thou. 
sands of young females arises from the neg. 
lect of the homely adage, “ Keep your chil. 
dren busy.” Itis a fatal mistake, to allow 
the mind to prey upon itself and run to 
waste. The compiler of a “ Present for an 
Apprentice,” introduces an opinion some. 
what strongly, in advising his young ward, if 
he would avoid falling in love to keep em- 
ployed; for, he observes, ‘ ‘ Nothing fosters 
love so muchas idleness.” Now, without 
subscribing to the full extent of that opinion, 
asarule it is quite certain that idle, senti- 
mental young men and women are extremely 
apt to fall in love, if their passionate attach- 
ments deserve the name; and generally their 
attachments are of any character but that 
which bids fair for lasting happiness in do: 
mestic life. Whoare the girls that forget 
themselves, and form low, improper allian- 
ces? Not the industrious, the happily em. 
ployed. No, as a class, they are mostly the 
delicate victims of laziness, and beggarly, 
proud, false gentility. In a word, the grand 
mistake of the present day, as we take it, is 
cultivation of the intellect to the exclusion 
of the moral sense and the affections. 





A Hit.—Some stiff anti-slavery resolu- 
tions passed the Connecticut House of Rep- 
resentalives the other day, with only two 
dissenting votes. One of the Hartford editors 
was very much disturbed about it, and meet- 
ing Mr. Brockway, of Lyme, said to him, 
‘“ There are but ¢vo Democrats in the House 
upon whom I can rely—the two who voted 
against these resolutions.” ** You remind me 
of a certain book | once read,” replied Brock- 
way. “ What is that?” asked the editor. 
“The devil on two sticks.” ‘The editor van- 
ished, 
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WOMAN’S WORTH. 


FROM THE GERMAN, BY A. H. EVERETT. 
Honored be woman! she beams on the sight, 
Graceful and fair, like a being of light; 

Scatters around her, wherever she strays, 

Roses of bliss on our thorn-covered ways— 
Roses of Paradise, sent from above, 

To be gathered and twined in a garland of love. 


Man on Passion’s stormy ocean 

Tossed by surges mountain high, 
* Courts the hurricane commotion, 

Spurns at reason’s feeble crv, 

Loud the tempest roars around him, 
Louder still it wars within, 

Flashing lights of Hope confound him, 
Stuns him tife’s incessant din. 


Woman invites him with bliss in her smile, 

To cease from his toil and be happy a while, 
Whispering wooingly—come to my bower! 

Go not in search of the phantom of Power! 
Honor and Wealth are illusory; come! 
Happiness dwells in the temple of Home, 


Man, with fury stern and savage, 
Persecutes his brother man; 
Leckless if he bless or ravage ; 
Action—action—still his plan. 
Now creating; now destroying ; 
Ceaseless wishes tear his breast. 
Ever wishing 3 ne’er enjoying ; 
Still to be—but never blest. 


Woman, contented in silent repose, 

Enjovs in its beauty life’s flower as it blows, 

And waters and tends it with innocent heart ; 

Far richer than man with his treasure of art, 

And wiser by far in her circle confined 

Than he with his science and flights of the mind. 


Coldly to himself suflicing, 
Man disdains the gentler arts, 
Knoweth not the bliss arising 
From the interchange of hearts, 
Slowly through his bosom stealing 
F lows the genial! current on, 
Till by Age’s frost congealing, 
It is hardened into stone. 


She, like the harp that instinctively sings, 


As the night-breathing zephyr soft sighs o’er the strings, 


Responds to each impulse with ready reply, 

Whether sorrow or pleasure her sympathy try, 

And tear-drops and smiles on her countenance play, 
Like the sunshine and showers of a morning in May. 


In the realm of man’s dominion, 
Terror is the ruling word, 

And the standard of opinion 
Is the temper of the sword; 

Strife exults, and Pity, blushing, 
From the scene, despairing flies, 
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Where the battle madly rushing, 
Brother upen brother dies. 


Woman commands with a milder control, 


She rules by enchantment the realm of the sont; 


As she glances around in the light of her smile, 


The war of the Passions is hushad for a while, 
And Discord, content from his fury to cease, 


Reposes, entranced, on the pillow of Peace, 





GKOL OGY. Y.—NO. IV. 


BY JOSIAH HOLBROOK. 


Hornblend is a letter in the ‘* Geological 
Alphabet.” [t is an important letter, and 
forms a large part of rocks found in vast de- 
posites in many different places. Rocks of 
the same kind are scattered over the earth in 
the form of boulders, or loose fragments, but 
very frequently of a large size, weighing 
many tons. 

Hornblend rocks are frequently called 
granite; such as Quincy granite, Staten Is- 
land granite, &c. ‘The Astor House is com- 
posed of the former, and the Rass pavement 
in Broadway, near the Astor House, is com- 
posed of the latter. But neither is granite. 
Both differ essentially from granite. Both 
contain hornblend. “Lhe pavement is almost 
entirely horoblend, which renders it much 
better than granite for that purpose. It is 





tough, as indicated by the term horn, a part 


of its nam®; of course just whatis wanted 
for such a purpose. 

The distinction between hornblend rocks 
and granite, though of the utmost impor- 
tance, frequently, for building purposes, is 
often very slight in their ingredients ; noth- 
ing more nor less than the change of imica 
for horntlend. ‘The City Prison, (‘Tombs,) 
as has been mentioned, is composed of quartz, 
feldspar and mica, and is called granite. The 
Astor House is composed of quartz, feldspar 
and hornblend, and is called sienite. ‘The 
Merchants’ Exchange, Rutger’s Instituteand 

many other buildings i in New York, and still 
more in Boston, and some in all of our At- 
lantic cities, are built of sienite, commonly 
called Quincy granite. The same kind of 
rock prevails very much in Africa, especially 
in Egypt, whence it has received the name 
of Egyptian granite. It is very abundant in 
Syena, in Egypt, whence it received the 
rame Of sienite, in distinction from granite. 
Cleopatra’s needle, and Pompey’s s Pillar, in 
Alexandria, Egypt, are sienite, containing a 
small portion ot hornblend, and composed 
principally of flesh colored feldspar. 


ie 
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Bas alt is ree hendions veal wn is | wiles in great extent and variety. It varies 
more abundant than sienite. Basaltic cliffs; more in age, position, and character than ej. 
4 i and ranges form some of the grandest scene-; ther of the rocks yet named. Though no 
ry in the world. The Giants’ Causeway, in; so old as the oldest granite: formations, por. 
4 the northeast part of Ireland, is composed of } tions of it were formed at an early period of 
4 blocks of Basalt, so exactly fitted to each oth | the earth’s history. It has been forming ever 
i er as to lead to the belief that it was the since, and at this time! masses of limestone 
work of art, wrought by giants; hence its. are accumulating from various causes. 


i name. The most common shape of the, Jy color, texture, and other qualities, the 
blocks is a hexagonal prism, differing greatly carbonate of lime presents very numerous 
in size. The blocks are hollow at one end varieties. It is often milk white, and some 


and rounded at the other, so as to fit into jjmes has so much the appearance of loaf su. 
each other with far greater exactness than a gar as to lead persons to apply their taste to 
pile of watch crystals. The pillars, formed. ascertain whether it would answer for S Weel 


of blocks thus piled upon each other, rise to ening coffee. ‘The grains of white limestone 
the height of two hundred feet or more, and are frequently much coarser than those of 


extend over a large surface. The Giaats’ loaf sugar, and often as large as peas. 
Causeway is a great curiosity. 

The Palisades on the banks of the Hudson 
river; Mounts Holyoke and Tom, on the. 
Connecticut; the East and West Rocks, two | 
cliffs in the vicinity of New Haven; the 
rocks forming the beautiful scenery about | hit di. nein of easel 
Edinburgh, Scotland ; the bold cliffs on the (U°0Y: ; eee OF ein Se Nie 


banks of the Columbia, in Oregon, and ex- | ly so, are limestone ; also, all chalk forma- 
> ‘tions. Large masses, indeed extensive form: 


tensive ranges of rocks, and even mountains, } _. . . 

: ; ‘ations, of limestone are composed entirely of 

in various parts of the world, are basalt, or) , : 
‘the remains of animals, once possessed of 

other hornblend rocks. 


life, action and enjoyment. Bones are the 


The most common color of hornblend is : 
: phosphate of lime, and all shells are the car 
black, but some times dark green or brown. | : ; ' 
‘ bonate of lime. oral formations, extending 
5 
It contains a large portion of iron, rendering ; ; 
thousands of miles, are composed of lime. 
it heavy; also causing it, when struck with 


a hammer, in many cases, to ring somewhat | The carbonate of lime, chemically the Al 











































This abundant and useful rock has some. 
times a very fiue texture, having the appear. 
,ance of a hone. ‘The stone used for lithog. 
raphy is a very fine or compact limestone, 
obtained principally, if not wholly, from Ger. 


like a rod of iron. | , Same in all the above varieties, and many ay 
It is gratifying to learn that young geolo-} Oters, Is frequently found erystalized in DW Fal 
gists are rising by hundreds and thousands , Merous and beautiful forms. These crystals chuse 


in different parts of the country—indeed in; 4re sometimes much in tbe shape of a dog's who: 
other countries. Some very important dis- | tooth, and hence called dog-tooth spar. Vust Jy. 
coveries have already been made by them. quantities of these crystals have been thrown ded 
A lad of seven years old was mentioned a} oUt from the canal excavations of Lockport, whe 
short time since, as having discovered better New York, where also bas been found the iry’s 
specimens of one mineral than any found by } Hluate of lime, (flaor spar,) also sulphate of My 
the State Geologists,who were employed by lime, (plaster of Paris). These different vax Jy, 
the New York Legislature for several years, rielles are sometimes combined in the Same Biba 1, 
at an expense of nearly half a million of dol-; Mass, SO as to form beautiful specimens for alt 
lars. The young geologists in New York ‘ mantel ornaments, family museums, college ine. 
City have made many discoveries, and are | cabinets, &c. befor 
now full of enthusiasin in their researches,:} In the language of chemistry, the carbon [he | 
which they will extend, during the August; ate of lime is a salt composed of carbonit | Rost 
vacation of schools, into various sections of} acid and lime. By burning, the carbonit JAmo 
the country, where they will certainly find! acid is driven from the other ingredients, |was 
their match in their young friends accustom-' when it is quick lime. When thus freed Jonen 
edto grapple with rocks, climb hills, range’ from the acid, it has the power of absorbing Jess, 
forests, and otherwise explore their fields of; large quantities of water, which it does in [Mr, ] 
knowledge and of wealth. the process of slaking. This water, on Jonm 

Next to quartz, feldspar, mica and horn-; combining with the lime, becomes as solid his h 
i blend, lime is the most important letter in? as the lime itself, when it gives up the heat }rcor 
the “Geological Alphabet.” It is not only } required to keep it in a liquid state, rendering }ners 
an clement of rocks, butof itselfalone forms ° the lime while slaking, as every child knows, fare fe 
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ION. ABBOTT LAWRENCE. 


Abbott Lawrence was born on the 14th 
lay of December, 1792, at Groton, in the 
county of Middlesex, and State of Massa- 
thusetts. His father was Samuel Lawrence, 
whowas a farmer, and who served in the 
American army during the war of the Rev- 
olution, fighting at Bunker Hill, and on oth- 
erfields, for the establishment of his coun- 
ity’s independence and nationality. 

Mr. Lawrence had the usual education of 
American youth of his time. He attended 
he town school of Groton for several years, 
ind the Academy in that place for a short 
time. In the autumn of 1808, some months 
tefore he had completed his sixteenth year, 
he left Groton, and took up his residence in 
Boston, entering the store of his brother, Mr. 
Amos Lawrence, which was situated on what 
was then 31 Cornhill. Mr. Lawrence subse- 
quently became his brother’s partner in busi- 
ness. ‘They were importing merchants, and 
Mr. Lawrence several times visited Europe 
‘n matters connected with the business of 
bis house. These opportunities of obtaining 
‘correct knowledge of foreign life and man- 
ners were not neglected by him; and there 
te few men in the country who are better 

31 











acquainted with all things connected with 
the o!d world. 

The change of policy on the part of the 
United States government after the peace of 
1S15, led to a change of business on the part 
of the Messrs. Lawrence. The policy of 
the government aimed at the building up of 
a great manufacturing interest. ‘Phe Messrs. 
Lawrence embarked in manufactures and 
the sale of domestic fabrics, which business 
they carried on with an energy and a sue- 
cess that would have done honor to the most 
experienced English houses. This change 
was entered upon about the year 1830, 

Mr. Abbett Lawrence was from the first a 
strong advocate of the Protective Theory, 
and soon became a leader of the party which 
upheld it. In the summer of 1827, he wasa 
prominent member of the convention which 
met at Harrisburg, in Pennsylvania, to con- 
sider the best means for promoting the man- 
ufacturing and agricultural interests of the 
United States. 

In 1831, he was elected a member of the 
Common Council of the city of Boston. In 
1934, at the regular clection. he was chosen 
to represent the Suffolk District in the [9th 
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Congrose. The majority he received was! suffered so much, that he felt comnelled wud ¢ 
Wary LAIgGeS, UA AHoTaed AMPie Prool of Une | WAG Ma ser. fa Gongiess. “Why, tint) 
high estimation in which he was held by his} was elected his successor in 1840, and hajhis 
fellow citizens. ‘The result showed that their , since held the place. plac 
confidence had been justly bestowed. In 1842, Mr. Lawrence was appointed onefuhe 

Mr. Lawrence took his seat in Congress of the commissioners on the part of Mass. iit. 
on the 7th of December, 1835. He was chusetts, to aid in negotiating the northeag,§ilis 
placed on the Committee of Ways and Means,’ ern boundary treaty. He was at Washing. oa 
in which post he labored very arduously for ‘ton during the whole time that negotiations ost 
the advancement of the great and various | were going on, in the summer of 1842, vig) files 
interests of the country. His influence in the lantly watching over the interests of thf b 
National Legislature, which was great, con-) State; and it was acknowledged by all hisfrence 
tinued tothe last. He spoke several times; brother commissioners that he displayed id’ 
and with great effect. Among other speech-, great diplomatic tact and talent. rery 
es was one on the tariff, delivered on the’ In 1843, Mr. Lawrence, accompanied }yfiis4 
lith of January, 1837, which attracted a his wife and daughter, embarked for Englanj§ose 
great deal of attention, and added much to in the steamship Columbia. On the dayfiieh 
his character as a statesman. } following his embarcation, the Columbia wasfstls. 

Mr. Lawrence declined being a candidate wrecked ona ledge of rocks near Seal |. Ne 
for reélection to Congress. He was invited land, and went to pieces. ‘The passengers§lawr 
by his constituents to a public dinner. In were all saved. Embarking again, on board fits, 
declining this honor, he took occasion, in a the Hibernia, Mr. Lawrence arrived in Eng. fis! 

> ra vf P te) ‘ 

letter dated March 25th, 1837, and which. land, where he remained for several months,§impo! 
has been published, to review, ina masterly moving in the highest circles, and associating [tga 
manner, the condition of public affairs at that With the mosteminent statesmen and schol. §ilg 0 
time. ‘This letterhad much weight with the ars of the mother ‘land. He received af sp 
public, and was instrumental in bringing great deal of attention at the hands of Env. vroth 


about that consolidation of the opposition | lish of distinction. . great 
The Whig Convention of 1844 contained §@ss,- 


LLL LL OO LLL AO OL PL ~- CS Oe 








party which resulted in their final triumph | 
In 1840. }no more zealous friend of Henry Clay tha lhe ne 
In 1839, the representative of the Suffolk Mr. Lawrence. Nor was there to be foun ne 
r. 


District, the Hon. Richard Fletcher, having 4 More ardent supporter of the great west 


resigned his seat in Congress, Mr. Lawrence ern statesman, than the great eastern mer ud de 
was prevailed upon to accept a nomination chant. He was one of the electors at large ented 
for the place thus made vacant. The elec- | in Massachusetts, and gave his vote for Mr, Harva: 
tion took place in November, 1839, and re-} Clay, though it was then of no avail. 


ing a sc 

to] 

° d . | 
sulted, as a matter of course, in the return; Mr. Lawrence wasa candidate before the now 
of Mr. Lawrence, by a decisive majority, | Philadelphia Convention for the nomination iistory 


That year was remarkable for the defeat of; for the Vice Presidency, last year. On thepge s 
the Whig party in Massachusetts, a very un- | first ballot he received 109 votes, 115 being thas | 
common occurrence, and never happening >cast for Mr. Fillmore. How he was defeat-g"me 


two years in succession. Mr. Lawrence’s | ed is known to every one familiar with Amer }/%*e- 
nomination gave to the Whig ticket great | ican politics, and it isnot necessary for us of” the 
His defeat before the con pectin 


strength, and contributed much to its success ' dwell on the facts. 
in Suffolk. ‘vention did not cool his zeal in behalf of Geo. gm 
Congress met in December, 1840, and the | Taylor and the Whig cause. He went zeal-{S pr 


session was the most exciting that was ever) 0usly into the support of the Philadelphia ¥ 
n 


held. It was that in which the celebrated nominees, and probably did as much as any , 
New Jersey case came up for discussion, one man in the Union towards effecting theit Cather 
there being two sets of claimants for the ; election. It is not saying too much to asset ['"s of 
honor of representing that State. It wasq_ that had Mr. Lawrence disapproved of these who 1S 
a trying time forany man, but Mr. Lawrence nominations, and had he thrown himself in] [he 
was found equal to the emergency, and he '0 the conflict against them with as much en-fitoof ¢ 
performed his duty in a manner that gave ergy as he displayed in their support, ibe sys 


the fullest satisfaction to his constituents. ble m 


‘would have been defeated. All who are at abe 
In March, 1840, Mr. Lawrence was attack- | quainted with New England politics will aéparuin 


ed by typhus fever. So severe was his ill- | mit the truth of this. ecou! 
ness, that for a time his life was despaired of.; The obligations, therefore, of the existingy or y 
Shot 


Fortunately he recovered ; but his health had ‘administration to Mr. Lawrence are gredh 
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iis Cabinet. That offer was made, and the 
ace respectfully declined. In this, as in all ; 
her cases, it was Official station that sought 
ir. Lawrence, not him who sought office. 
fis name is now in the mouths of ‘all men in 
gnnection with the dignified and responsible 
st of Minister to England. He will 
je station, and uphold the power and rights 
{his country. It is certain 
ence’s political life is far from being closed ; 
nd we may be pardoned for mentioning that 
ery many of his fellow citizens, in case of 
\isnot being sent abroad, would be pleased | 
ysee him in the United States Senate, or at 
se head of the commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts. 
Notwithstanding the great attention Mr. 
lawrence has patriotically paid to public af- 
firs, he has been constant in his regard to 
lis private pursuits. Not to mention other } 


e 


agaged, his part in the foundation and build- 
ng of the new city of Lawrence is worthy 
if special mention. In connection with his 
irothers—all of whom are gentlemen of 


iess,—he contributed largely towards calling 
lle new city into being, and induced ot hers 
wfollow his example. 

Mr. Lawrence is an eminently liberal man, 


ud deviseth liberal things. In 1847 he pre- 
ented the magnificent sum of $50,000 to 
arvard University, for the purpose of found- 
gascientific school--an act that, so far as our 
inowledgre extends, is without parallel in our 
listory. Many Americans have Jegueathed 
atge sums to aid the cause of education, but 
has rarely happened that any one has in the 
ime of life given liberally for the same pur- 
pose. Mr. Lawrence has also given largely | 
wthe public schools of Boston, to aid in’ 
erecting Bunker Hill Monument, to the Ly- ; 
tum at Lawrence, to various churches, &c. 
llis private charities are large, and judicious- | 
iy bestowed. 

In 1819, Mr. Lawrence married Miss 
Catherine, daughter of Hon. Timothy Bige- 
low, of Medford, a lady of great worth, and 
who ji Is universally esteemed. 

The career of Mr. Lawrance isa striking 
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E system, and of its tendency to elevate | 
lemen from the humblest walks of life. ' 

Sarting with no other means than such as! 


ecould find in his own strong intellect, the ; 


Snot often attained by the most favored | 





roof of the admirable working of our politi- | 
‘in the Representatives’ Chamber, and of all 


MOUNTAIN 


ad there was eulbien as strange in the ‘fact? ile of Sitka. 
wiGen, Tayiar shoal oer Mm 2 seal Ma Men Who embark’ largely in Gasincess, 
\ allow their time to be monopolized by it, 


adorn | 


that Mr. Law- | 


' above the ordinary things of life. 
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ry too salen happens 


neg- 


lecting tocultivate those pursuits which have 
an ennobling tendency, by raising the mind 
Mr. Law- 
rence has not thus erred. Though no one 
has had greater or more pressing “calls upon 
his time, both as a public man and a private 
citizen, he has, nevertheless, found hours for 
study; and there are few Americans who 


possess a more thoroughly cultivajed intellect. 


important undertakings in which he has been | 
| 
H 


great wealtg and eminent sagacity in busi- { 


} specimens exactly 


We see evidences of this in his writings, 
which are clear and perspicuous in style, and 
abounding in proofs of extensive acquire- 
ments in history, political economy, and all 
other of the higher departments of study. 
Had he been elected to enter the present 
cabinet, there can be no doubt that his State 
_ papers would have ranked high in political 
‘and literary merit. 





GEOLOGY.—NO. V. 


BY JOSIAH HOLBROOK. 


Not a little enthusiasm prevails among the 
schools of our national city in furnishing the 
seventy thousand schools of our nation with 
specimens ofthe materials of our national 





' buildings—at once a national and a patriotic 


enterprise. For the accomplishment of this 
noble and generous object, the members of 
many schools rise at e: irly dawn, immediate- 

ly directing their steps towards the Capitol, 

where they find, by repairs now in progress 

upon the building, any desirable number of 
fitted to their wishes. 
These they select, of a size a little larger than 
a dollar, in numbers suited to their strength 
or their purposes. When thus supplied with 
specimens, showing the material composing 
the Capitol of the Union, also the President's 
‘ House and several other buildings, these 
young scientific and patriotic explorers select 
for an excursion the Smithsonian Institution 


-or Washington Monument, where they also 


find, by hundreds of cart loads, specimens of 


: those buildings exactly prepared to their hands. 


: Sull persevering till they have accomplished 
their object, they procure without difficulty 
specimens of the Post Office, of the pillars 


the public buildings in the American metrop- 


olis. 
Except the Post Office and the Monument, 


or youth has arrived at a position such as} the materials of these buildings are obtained 


from conglomerate formations ; which forma- 
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tions present three general divisions, with ; ings of conscience; no doubtful consciouspes 
several varieties of each. ‘These three divis- ' of noble impulses for a noble object; y 
ions come under the terms of sandstone, sili-; doubtful success in accomplishing the objey 
cious puddingstone, and calcareous pudding- ; of their generous impulses; no muddy q& 
stone; the last also called breccia. The misty ideas bewildering their investigations. 
sandstone abounds in various parts of the }no want of novelty, variety, or richness 4 
world, and is very extensively used as a} ideas, to give new vigor to every step of the 
building material, under the common name: progress in substantial, because practical, 
of freestone, from its yielding readily to the : knowledge; nothing irksome; nothing dul: 
drill, the wedge, and the chisel, and by them nothing low or vulgar; nothing demoralizing 
worked freely into any desirable forms. Sand- or of doubtful moral tendency, ever calls fi; 
stone is the common, if not the only material |‘ the dirch,’ or other artificial, unnaturl 
used for grindstones, and is much used for stimulants, to impel young muscles and young 
hearthstones in iron furnaces, forming the de- | spirits to pursue vigorously and _ steadily » 
posite for the iron as it becomes liquid from ; great an enterprise for so high an object; 
the ore. ‘leaving a deep, durable and dignified impress 
Silicious puddingstone is also exceedingly upon their own minds, by their efforts to im. 
abundant; forming extensive deposites, and plant similar impressions upon the mids of 
even ranges in various parts of the world, es- | others. 
pecially in coal fields. ‘The pebbles compo-; The only question suggested by a move. 
sing this rock are sometimes simply quartz; ment so truly and so bighly national, is, for 
at others, masses of granite or hornblende | which is it most to be admired, its simplicity 
formations ; varying in size from that of a pea, ’ or its magnificence? A few short weeks thus 
or even smaller, to a foot, or perhaps two or ‘ occupied by the young hands, directed by ae. 
three feet in diameter; filled with small peb- tive minds and generous souls in our national 
bles or grains of sand, and the whole being: metropolis, are suflicient to transmit and dif 
cemented, principally by iron, into solid mas- fuse the same noble impulses which animat 
ses many miles in extent. Such arock forms | them to seventy thousand schools, agad through 
the very highest peaks of the Catskill moun- them to eight millions of young spirits, ina 
tains. The pebbles and large masses compo- ; few years to determine the character, as they 
sing this extensive formation of rocks are must constitute the strength of the American 
always rounded, giving proof that before they ' Republic. How is it possible to conceive di 
were thus formed in large deposites and ex- | steps more simple, direct, or certain; or as 
tensive ranges of rocks, they had for a long: object more noble, grand, or magnificent? 
time been subject to attrition. These con- ; 
clomerate masses and ranges are frequently 
divided by seams of moderate distances, from 
half a foot to several feet, hundreds of feet in 
extent, cutting masses a foot or two in diame- 
ter and pebbles smaller than peas in one uni- 
form direction, leaving plain even surfaces 
upon these exceedingly irregular masses, and 
thus fitting them for handsomely-faced walls, 
for which they are extensively used on 
Boston and Providence. Calcareous pudding- “woe sae si 
stone, forming the pillars in the le ‘gloom of the face familiar and dear awakens 


‘ae grief and pain. ‘These are the little thoms 

tives’ Chamber of our National Capitol, is far S10" 886 parr ’ . 

calle iii Dine the uliisionn elenadie onan: | which, (though men of a rougher form maj 
c bh a ° . 

y make their way through them without much 


tioned. Though composed almost entirely of as 
t os .33.. y , pain,) extremely incommode persons of 3 
rounded massesof limestone, pebbles of quartz rs ae Sigg’ 
wae , ' ‘more refined turn, in their journey throug! 
occasionally appear init, which greatly increase |... oan i jog. fond 
“2.8 : life; and make their traveling irksome ant 

the expense of polishing; indeed, nearly or , se Rea 

wholly prevent its use for the common purpo- ; “7 P!° 
ses of marble. 
Morning excursions, or any excursions for | 


new 


ee 





OricIn oF Quarrets.—The sweetest, the 
most clinging affection is often shaken by the 
slightest breath of unkindness, as the delicate 
‘rings and tendrils of the vine are agitated by 
‘the faintest air that blows in summer. Al 
‘unkind word from one beloved often draws 
; blood from many a heart which would defy 
the battle axe of hatred, or the keenest edge 
of vindictive satire. Nay, the shade, the 





Designing hypocrites frequently lay them 


eee 


instruetion, so rich and so practical, and for : 
an object so high and noble, bring into har- 
monious and healthful action muscle, mind | 
and soul. No faltering of steps; no misgiv- ‘0 himself. 





selves open to discovery, by over acting. 


(> God never abandons a man who Is true 
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A LAMENT, 
For Emma Janette Cheney, who dicd August 3ist, 1349. 


Mourn for the gentle one, 
Dead, ere her second summer’s flowers have faded— 
A budding blossom blighted ere its bloom— 
Sull, though by death’s chill frost all coldly shaded, 
Flinging around its memory’s perfume. 

While yet her infant heart knew nought of sadness, 
But throbbed all free from grief and earthly guile— 
While her clear voice gushed forth in childish gladness, 
And her sweet lips wreathed in a sunny smile— 
Sweet Emma—thou art gone! 


Mourn for the meck-eyed dove, 
Flown home to heaven, ere yet its wings grew weary, 
Or drooped beneath the crushing ills of earth— 
Leaving all vacant, sorrowful and dreary, 
The lonely mother-nest that gave it birth. 


The spirit-warbler, here so gently cherished, 
Now in 2 happier land divinely sings— 
Aud the two stricken hearts, whose bright hopes perished 
With the last flutter of her spirit’s wings, 
Weep o’er their buried love! 


Mourn for the lovely dead— 
There is @ voice of sadness in the breathing 
Of the soft breeze in yonder waving tree— 
The fragrant flowers their bursting buds are wreathing, 
Their bright leaves wet with dewy tears for thee. 
The wildwood warblers tune their joyous voices, 
But their glad songs have learned a pensive thrill— 
Sweet nature on her flowery throne rejoices, 
But grief is mingled with her gladness still— 
Sweet Emma—thou hast fled! 


Gone—to her dreamless rest— 
Gone—ere her gentle blue eye’s beaming brightness 
Is darkly dimmed by sorrow’s bitter tears— 
Gone—while her heart gushed forth in love and lightness, 
Undarkened by the clouds of coming years. 
The sinless spirit-bird, so kindly given, 
Awhile to glad our drear and darksome world, 
Has early wandered to its native heaven— 
In gladness now its quiv’ring wings are furled 
Upon our Father’s breast! a ¥ 
Bradford, 18149. 


ow 


Cc. 
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STORIES OF A HUNTER. 


HIS SIIPWRECK. 








BY WASHINGTON A. BACON. 


—_—_— 


After many years of toil and _privation on 
the coast of Labrador, 1 had gained what | 
thought would be a competence for life, and 
contemplated bringing my business toa close. 
Accordingly in the Fall of 1819, I collected 
my furs and traps together and put them on 
board my vessel, the Free Trader, and sailed 
for Quebec. The vesscl and cargo were 


were in a starving condition. 
_ly completed our voyage, when about forty 


accident I was in the cabin. 


‘to jump into the sca. 
great depth, I commenced paddling for dear 
: life, and, as 
‘the surface 
-washed overboard and was floating by me. 


PO) 


worth over $20,000, and nothing. werthy of 


note occurred in the carly part of our voyage, 
save the falling in with a dismasted and wa- 
ter-logged vessel, which had foundered ina 
gale, and taking on board her crew, who 
We bad near- 


leagues from Quebec, during a severe snow 
storm in the dead of night, our vessel struck 


‘a rock near Green Island and in a short time 


At the time of the 
Being aroused 
by the shock, I hastened on deck in time 


filled and went down. 


barely to escape being engulphed with the 
; ship, which at that moment was lying on her 
side, and going down. 


The crew had jump- 
ed into the small boat, the moment of the ac- 
cident, and were shouting for such of the 
passengers as were struggling in the water. 


’ The night was pitch dark, and being no 


swimmer, I hardly knew what to do, but 
there being no alternative, I was compelled 
After sinking toa 


ood luck would have it, arose to 
alongside a sea chest that had 


With much difficulty I seized it, but rolling 


/in my grasp, I was again precipitated into 
; the water. 
' vainly endeavoring to gain a firm hold of the 
' dancing chest, but perceiving that I could not 


Thus for several minutes | was 


effect my object, I cried out for help, and one 


>of my men swam to my relief just as [ was 
: sinking for the last time, as my strength was 


exhausted, and carried me safely to the boat. 
By this time the ship had entirely disappear- 


‘ed, and we made for the Island, which we 


/ reached in safety. 
night was cold and dark, and it was a long 


As I said before, the 


time before we could strike a fire; and hav- 
ing been in the water for some time, and be- 


‘ing nearly naked, having only my night 


clothes on, J should have perished if it had 


‘not been for the kindness of my cook, a boy 
‘to whom I had been necessarily severe, and 
‘for whom I had entertained the greatest con- 
‘tempt, never allowing him to appear in my 
‘cabin, but obliging him to send me my meals 
‘through the cabin boy, whom he met at the 


head of the “gangway.” Shivering with 
cold, and hardly able to speak, I begged fora 
carment to keep me from freezing. The 
poor cook was the only person who had not 
been in the water. He had on a sealskin 
coat, warm and dry, which be cheerfully took 
off, thereby exposing himself to the pitiless 
storm, and gave it tome. After kindling a 
fire and getting warm, a sense of my misfor- 
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tune came over me with overwhelming force, 
but I did not allow it to distress me long. I 
said to myself, ‘‘ How in all the world is 
this; shall I, who began the world with 2zne 
coppers, being all the money I had when I 
landed in America, give up? No, the world 
is as wide as ever, and I will yet get on in it, 
for I never knew any one to stick by the 
way!” This resolution formed, 1 directed 
the men to scour the beach in search for 
something to eat. Ina short time they re- 
turned with a barrel of pork and a puncheon 
of spirits which had drifted ashore; and this 
was our only food for nine days, which time 
we were obliged to stay on the Island. On 
the evening of the ninth a vessel] passed near 
us, and seeing our signals, came to our re- 


lief. The next day we arrived in Quebec, ' 


as ragged and forlorn a set of fellows as ever 
set foot upon any shore. I went directly to 
the Hotel where I had formerly lodged, and 
seeing the Landlady, asked her if she could 
lend me some money. She took twenty dol- 
Jars from her pocket and gave me, which I 
distributed among my men, telling them to 
go and make themselves comfortable, and 
come tome again the next day, and [ would 
see what could be done. After shaving and 


dressing, I went to a very wealthy gentleman | 


who had professed great friendship for me, 
and related my misfortune, and closed by 
begging, as an especial favor, the loan of a 
hundred pounds. While engaged in conver- 
sation, I noticed that his face was all smiles 
and good nature until I came to the Joan, 
when his countenance fell and he assured me 


that he had not a hundred pounds by him— | 


that no one would be so happy to assist a 
distressed friend as himself, but at present it 
was quite out of his power. I immediately 
arose and told him I was very sorry that we 
should both Aappen to be in want of money 
atthe same time, and bade him good day, 
with a feeling of scorn, for I knew he had at 


that time large sums in the Bank for which | 


he had no use. 


to do. 
month, and I had not a cent for myself or 
them. Suddenly the door opened and a ser- 
vant informed me that a gentleman was be- 
low and wished to see me. I immediately 
went down, and was met by a man, by the 
name of Couture, whom I had seen at the 
house of the merchant a few minutes before. 
He had heard my story and resolved, a stran- 
ger, to do for me, unasked, what my very 
good friend had refused. He came up to me 
and said, “ Mr. Stuart, I have heard of your 


On returning to my room, I 
walked the floor, revolving in my mind what 
My men were unpaid for the last: 
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{ misfortune, and come to beg as a special favor 
/ that you will accept from me, to be returned 
{ at your convenience, one hundredand fifty 
-pounds.” You ms» well imagine that this 
/act of kindness sank deep into my heart, and 
from that day forward, to the end of his life, 
‘I entertained the liveliest affection for Mons, 
Couture; and itis with pleasure that I am 
permitted to render this small tribute of re. 
j . 

‘spect to his memory, although he has long 
: since been dead. 


Detroit, Mich., Aug. 24th, 1849. 
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YOUTH AND AGE. 

; I often think each tottering form 

That limps along in life’s decline, 

Once bore a heart as young, as warm, 

As full of idle thoughts as mine ; 
And each has had its dream of joy, 

His own unequaled pure romance ; 
Commencing when the blushing boy 

| First thrills at lovely woman’s glance. 

} 

| 


And each could tell his tale of youth, 
Would think its scenes of love evince 
More passion, more unearthly truth, 
Than any tale before or since. 
Yes! they all could tell of tender lays, 
At midnight penned in classic shades, 
Of days more bright than modern days— 
And maids more fair than modern maids. 


{ 


Of whispers ina willing ear, 

; Of kisses on a blushing cheek. 

| Each kiss, each whisper, far too dear 
Our modern lips to give or speak ; 

; Of passions too untimely crossed ; 

} Or passions slighted or betrayed — 

Of kindred spirits early lost, 

And buds that blossom but to fade. 


| 


; Of beaming eyes and tresses gay, 
Elastic form and neble brow, 
And forms that all have passed away, 
And left them what we see them now. 
And is it thus—is human love 


é 


~~ 


if 


So very light and frail a thing ? 
} S > 
And must youth’s brightest visions move 
Forever on Time’s restless wing ? 
S 


Must all the eyes that still are bright, 
And all the lips that talk of bliss, 

And all the forms so fair to sight, 
Hereafter only come to this ? 

Then what are earth’s best visions worth, 
If we at length must lose them thus? 

If all we value most on earth 
Ere long must fade away from us ? 
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> Ata recent Temperance celebration a Jad ap- 
; peared in the procession with a banner on which was 
«inscribed **.4//’s right when daddy’s sober.’’ 
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THE YOUNG WIFE; 


OR, 


~ 


THE HUSBAND AND THE LOVER. 





BY PAUL CREYTON. 





Mr. Frederick Stanley lived a life of ce-' 
libacy until he reached his six-and-twentieth 
ry’ e . . 
year. Then, having become tired of a life 
of dissipation, such as bachelors are liable to 
indulge in, he resolved to marry. 
Making choice of a beautiful and worthy | 


AA 


girl, whom he devotedly loved, he offered her | 
his hand, and was accepted. ‘The marriage } 
ceremony took place, and the honeymoon pas- | 
sed as delightfully as the fondest lovers could 
desire. 

Thus my readers will observe, my story 
mommences where stories usually end—that } 
isto say, with marriage. But the days of, 
romance and of lover’s trials, had not alto- | 
gether passed, as is usually the case ; an or- } 
deal of affection and fidelity awaited the fond } 
bride and her devoted husband. 

Two months after the marriage, on account 
of Catharine’s feeble health, it was decided } 
by her friends that she should pass a few; 
weeks in the country. It was a hard blow 
for Fred; she had become dearer to him than ! 
ever, and he could not bear the idea of part- 
ing with her fora day. Yet reason prevail- 
ed, and his young wife left the city. 

The village of A. was chosen as the place 
of Cathorine’s abode, it being a somewhat ! 


Sener 


eee ee 


fashionable place of resort, and the residence | 
of some of her friends. Fred accompanied } 
her thither, and left her with a heavy, lonely | 
heart, to return to his urgent business in the } 
city. 

The four weeks the newly married pair 
were destined to spend apart, were weeks of : 
anxiety and loneliness to Frederick. He felt } 
assured of his wife’s affections, but he knew | 
she had a woman’s nature,and that she would | 
command the admiration of all. He did not, 
mean to be jealous, but he could not help it. } 
He thought Catharine would forget him; that; 
she would learn to favor others. It might; 
be ungenerous in him to doubt her thus, and’ 
foolish too, but such reflections would arise } 
in spite of his better reason. 

At the end of the four weeks leaving his, 
business to take care of itself, Fred hastened 
to meet his wife in A , and to conduct her} 
home. He traveled incessantly, and soon ar- 
tived within sight of the village. ~ Burning. 
to embrace his wife after so long a separation, } 
he flew to the house of the friend where she’ 
was tarrying. , 
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' Frederick’s glass a second time. 
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He rangat the door and inquired of the 
servant if Mrs. Stanley was in. With an in- 
describable sinking of the heart, he learned 
that she was absent on an excursion. He 
felt vexed, grieved, almost angry. Catharine 


‘must have expected him, and she was gone! 


‘To divert his mind from the gloomy reflec- 


tions the event gave rise to, Fred hastened to 


the nearest hotel. In the parlor he meta 
centleman whom he had a faint recollection 
of having seen before; but he would not have 
spoken with him, had not the other advanced 


/ and extended his hand with a smile of recog- 


nition. 

Then it struck Frederick that the stranger 
was one of his old associates, and a sharer in 
ihe dissipations of his bachelor days. He 
could not remember his name, but he recol- 


lected he had been, in times gone by, a rather 


wild young man, and had had the reputation 


of being something of a libertine. 


“ Ah, how are you?” said the bachelor.— 
“Little did I expect tomeet you here! What’s 
the news? When did yon arrive ? 

Frederick answered the$e questions civilly, 
and accepted his friend’s invitation to take a 
class of wine with him in his own apartment. 

‘You can’t imagine how happy I am to 


‘see you!” exclaimed the bachelor, filling 


“Drink to 
the joys of celibacy—to the freedom of sin- 
You are the same chap, I 


see.” 
“ Yes—pretty much,” stammered Fred, 


‘thinking all the time how he had changed. 


“And you've come out here for a society 
—to try a change of socicty, | suppose.— 


: Well, a fellow soon gets tired of seeing the 
/same ladies every day; we must have a so- 
‘ clety.” 


Fred nodded, and sipped his wine. 
« By the way,” pursued the bachelor ac- 


' quaintance, “ I’ve had the good fortune to get 
‘into the good graces of a most beautiful 


lady.” 

“Ani” 

«¢ Yes—at least I flatter myself that she is 
not indifferent to me. Yet, even should 
she prove a little cold, I shall have the conso- 
lation of knowing that she has a decided 
preference for me over her silly husband.” 

“Her husband!” echoed Frederick, be- 
ginning to feel interested. 

“Certainly, her husband!” repeated the 
other, smoothing his beard complacent! rs 
‘for you must know she is married.” 

«To whom ?” interrupted Frederick, ea- 
cerly—* what is her husband’s name ¢ ” 

“Stanley, 1 believe—but what the deuce 
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makes you stare so: and look so fierce ? Ah, | ee Sparkle—Ned Sp: ahiies ; wen my card, 
| see, you know Mrs. Stanley; you have a Do me the favor to call on me here occasion. 
passion for her ; you are jealous! hat ha!” ‘ally. You'll always find Ned ha appy to see 
“ Not a bit of it, ‘pon my word!” exelaim-° you; he’s proud of the acquaintance of Mr, 
ed Fred, commanding himself, though he Jackson. Good day, sir, if you must go,— 
could scarcely help groaning i in Ries pair. “ Ha!) Good day—but don’t try to rival me in the 
ha!” and he drank off another elass of wine. ' affections of my dear Mrs. Stanley.’ 
“To think of my being jealous! True,{!' “Oh, no, said Fred, smiling, “ Mrs. Stan- 
know Mrs. Stanley.” ley shan’t suffer from me. She’s your's, Ned; 
“By the way,” interrupted his el and Tam your man. Goed day.” 
friend, “do you know her husband? He With a heart bursting with grief, jealousy 
not with her now, havi ing a good share of and anger, the young husband stageered from 
confidence in her fidelity. Ha! ha! He. the hotel, and once more hastened to sec his 
didn’t reflect, I guess, that she’s a woman, or > wife. 
he wouldn’t be so silly as to trust her out of; He was told that she had retarned, and 
his sight.” ‘that she would sce him shortly in the parlor. 
‘Twas silly in him, I must confess,” mut- ) Fred sat down to wait for her, and bowed his 
tered Fred. “{ think I’ve met him occasion- throbbing head upon his hands. Had his 
ally. But what progress do you make with : love been less strong, his reason would have 
his wife?” been more firm, and "he would have been less 
Fred managed to get off this question with jealous; but as it was, his heart was almost 
a considerable degree of coolness, although bursting. 
he was burning up with jealous impatience. }. As soon as she was aware of his arrival, 
I leave the reader to imagine his nervousanx- : Catharine flew to meet her husband. Fora 
iety, as his compahion went on to relate his moment,as he held her to his heart, he forgot 
adventures and his success. It seemed that’ that she might be unfaithful to him, and that 
the bachelor had met Catharine frequeutly, , his arrival mightde unwelcome. Soon, how- 
and had succeeded in cultivating her acquaint- | ever, his doubts returned, and unclasping the 
ance to a degree which filled poor Frederick , fair arms that encircled his neck, and remov- 
with alarm. ‘ing the downy cheek that was pillowed against 
“Tam glad to make a confidant of you,” . his own, he said— 
said the bachelor in conc lusion, “ for T ms ay; “ Are you clad to see me,Catharine? Tell 
need your assistance. You see, I’m dead in’ me truly.” 
love with the woman, and I may be tempted ‘“Oh,am I not?” exclaimed the young 
to run away with her, if her silly husband: wife in accents which seemed to come up 
comes to take her away from me too soon. In from her very heart.“ Dear Frederick, this 
case of emergency, I can reckon on you I is the happiest day of my life.” 
suppose ?” : Once more the doubting husband embraced 
“Certainly! ha! ha! oh, yes—of course, | her in tenderness. If she truly loved hin, 
ha! ha?” said Frederick, “Iam your man’ pa was the happiest man alive; if not, the 
—to assist you to run away with my own. very deception was delicious. 


wife,” he added ina tone to himself. “Hea-’ Fred determined to say nothing to Catha- 

ven help me, I shall die—ha! ha! you are, rine of Mr. Sparkle, but to let events take 

one of ’em—glad to see you so spirited.— | their course, hoping soon to be satisfied with 

Here’s success to you.’ regard to his wife’s fidelity, without giving 
And Fred poured another glass of wine hera suspicion of his jealous doubts. 

down his throat. » An hour after, Fred had occasion to leave 
“Give me your hand,” exclaimed the the house. Near the door he met Mr. Ned 

bachelor, warmly. “ You area good fellow, Sparkle, who was going in. 

‘pon my word. — By the way, your name has | “Ah, My dear Mr. Jackson,” began Ned, 
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slipped my mind. “T sce you have been to call on the wife of 
« Jackson—call me Jackson,” said Frede+ your silly acquaintance, Stanley.” 


rick, speaking the first naime that came into, ‘Just a friendly call.’ 

his head. ' Of course, nothing more, ha! ha!” 
“Ah, yes, Jackson—I remember,” ex-! Upon my honor,” siammered Fred. 

claimed ‘the bachelor. “Here's to your « Pshaw, I believe you,” exclaimed Spark- 

health, Mr. Jackson.” le, laughing. ‘Jackson ain’t the man to turn 


“ Thank you—but T mustask you the same’ traitor toward his friend Ned. But how is 
question you putto me. Your name.” » the lady ? Did she say any thing about me ?” 
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** Oh, no.” 
“Just so: I knew she wouldn’t. These! 
young wives are cautious about committing | 
themselves. Ha! ha! She wouldn’t men- 
tion my name, I warrant you. Butl’m going} 


to call on her, you see—so, au revoir. By | 
the way, let me see you.at my place this af- 
ternoon.” ; 


“Tl call around. Success to you. 
talk over the matter after dinner.” 
“ Yes, Jackson, we will, and as you are to 


We'll : 


: to say she hadn’t seen you. 


be my confidant and helper, you shall know , 


all. We'll have a fine time, hauling the la-’ 
dy’s silly husband over the coals.” 

“Ha! ha! he! he!” laughed Stanley, 
nervously, and with a prodigious effort. “You 
are‘ one of ’em,’ Ned, and no mistake. 


ha!” 


Ha! : 


'as cordially as ever, “ but I have my opinion. 


And thus they parted ; and Fred spent the | 


next half hour in a state of suspense and 
jealousy, the thought that Ned Sparkle was 
at the same time having a pleasant interview 
with Catharine, was by no means calculated 
to relieve. 

When Stanley returned, he found his wife 
alone. Mr. Sparkle was gone. 

In the presence of his wife, who seemed 
so happy upon seeing him again, Fred almost 
forgot that he had doubted her for a moment. 
He thought it impossible that so fair and pure 


ee ee 


* Tr rue.” 

« And you had seen her ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ As | supposed. 
versed with her; you talked love 

‘No, pon my honor !” 

“‘ Indeed 2” 

“Tt's a fact!” 

“Then I can’t see what should induce her 
You had but 
just left her, and she declared you hadn’t 
been there. Mr. Jackson, will you have the 
goodness to take another glass of wine; and 


You saw her; you con- 


” 





‘then to explain this mystery ? ” 


“A woman’s caprice—coquetry,” stammer- 
ed Fred. 

“Perhaps,” replied Mr. Sparkle, smiling 
Why, sir, she actually said she didn’t know 
rou.” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed Stanley—“ I 
see your@mistake. It’s a rich joke. Mrs. 
Stanley knows me as Albert Fitzwilliams—a_ 


name I cave myself when [ made her ace! 
quaintance, for the romance of the thing— 
‘and you spoke of me to her as Mr. Jackson. 


a creature as she seemed in his eyes, could | 
have so much asa sprinkling of deceit in her | 


nature. 


‘other cause of uneasiness ; 


After dinner, Stanley called on Mr. Spar- 


kle at his hotel. 

« Ah, Jackson, how are you?” said Ned, 
shoving him a chair. 
a few words to say to you in private.” 

“ Eh? what is it?” ‘ 


Glad to see you,—got 


' she never mentioned the thing to me! 


“ A mystery which you must explain. Let. 


there be no concealment between friends. It 
seems tome you've been cracking a joke at 
my expense; but I can forgive it if you will 
confess.” 

- A joke ? ? 


Catharine. “ What do you mean ?” 
“* Nothing my dear Mr. Jackson,” replied | 
Ned, smiling b landly—“ absolutely nothing— 


No!” exclaimed Fred, fearing | 
Sparkle had discovered the relation he bore to | 
; Sparkle, with a self-satisfied smile. 


only, the trath j is, lam jealous of you. 
,spoke as if she wos deltghted at his arrival. 


“ Of me?” 
“Justso. Of you Mr. Jackson. 
** Explain sir if you please.” 

Oh, ceartainly. 


‘Have the goodness to help | focus. 


yourself to a glass of that excellent port; as I } 
:quaintance, Stanley, is probably among the 


do. As I wae i saying I was jealous of you. 

You sce, as I was going to call on our dear 
friend, Mrs. Stanly, I met you coming out of | 
the house. 


"nV 
Je 


Of course she wouldn’t know who you 
meant. Believe me, my dear Ned—(shove 
the bottle this way, if you please,) you have 
no cause to be jealous of me—not the least.” 

“‘ Well, I do believe you now,” said Spar- 
kle, taking a long breath. ‘But I have an- 
a very serious 





cause.” 

“Not” 

“But have. You see, our lady’s hus- 
band has*returned for her 8 

“Ts it possible?” exclaimed Fred. “ Why 
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“ But she told me he had come. If thatis 
a fact, it now becomes a matter of vital im- 
portance to know what to do. I believe I 
shall propose an elopement.” 

“Excellent! She loves you devotedly, I 
snppose, and would forsake all for you?’ 

“'There’s no doubt about that,” said Mr. 
“Vm 
sure she detests her husband.” 

“Ah! did she tell you so? 

“ Why, not exactly. On the contrary, she 


} But I see through it all. She only wanted 
‘to make me jealous, and bring my love to a 
1 understand these women, Jackson.” 

“So you do; and the wife of my silly ac- 


‘number of those you have nade aour nartic- 
j ular study—eh ?” 
“Yes, and I read her like a book. If her 
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dolt of a husband could read himself as well,; “ By Heavens!” exclaimed Fred, pettishly, 

he would never have trusted her out of his} “ you are a man of wonderful powers of pen- 

sight. He’d be surprised if he knew how} etration. You have guessed the cireumstan- 

she laughs at his stupidity—I’m sure he} ces of the case exactly. Our lady was sur- 

would.” }prised, and indignant at first; but when I 
“Ha! ha! you are right, Ned!” laughed | pressed my suit ‘s 


Stanley. “ But let me give youa word of} « When you pressed your suit,” interrupt- 
advice. Your lady’s husband, you say, is 


_ 8 .ed Stanley, smiling, “she became alarmed. 
here. If he should mistrust your intimacy {She ordered you to leave the house; she 


with her, he would probably carry her away ‘threatened to inform her husband, who, she 
before your plans are matured. Therefore, if | said, would crush such a miserable villain as 
you have not a complete understanding of the | you beneath his heel; and then finally threw 


affair with Mrs. Stanley, I would advise you open the door, exclaiming—‘ that either she 
to arrange matters to that effect at once.” ‘or you must leave the room.’” 


“ Thank you, Jackson,” replied Sparkle, : : 
grasping his guest by the hand. ‘Jl do as } As Stenley spoke, Mr. Ned Sparkle, for 


sail: alia anileatllkas Mea? onde ‘getting the air of cool and careless indiffer- 
parece this ae “oe <4 " BN rd ome ence he had assumed, sprang to his feet, and 
is as very Impomant-— > stood glaring at Fraderick till he had finished 
I’m to call on Mrs. Stanley at ten in the mor- | speaking 

ning, when, as sure as my name is Spar-; * , 

kle, I shall alcatel in my dsions.” P } «Well, Mr. Jackson!” he exclaimed, an- 


Once more the gay bacheloffand the. grily, “ have the goodness to tell me how you 
wretched husband parted. learned all this? It can’t be guesswork.” 
During the remainder of that day Fred | “Ha! ha! you have n't imagined then, 
was the most miserable man in the world.— | TePlied Fred, gaily, “ that I might be conceal- 

Doubts of his wife’s fidelity were beginning | ed in the neat little closet ? ; 

to become rooted in his mind, and he could } “ By Heavens,” muttered the enraged Ned, 
not drive them away. He could have borne | “ ‘his is too much. You are a re eee 
poverty, privations, sickness, even death it- YU are the paramour of Mrs. Stanley !’ . 
self, better than the loss of that treasure,’ “ I beg your pardon for the contradiction, 
which was dearer to him than all the world tetutned Fred, coolly, “ but I must inform 
beside—Caitharine’s undivided love. / you that I am not the lady’s paramour.” 

Yet he resolved to conceal from her his; “1” her closet, and not her paramour! if 
suspicions until they were more fully con- | Seered Sparkle. “ Pray what are you then? 
firmed; and he had strength of mind and} “ Simply her husband, replied Stanley. 
force of character sufficient to enable him to’, “Her husband!” echoed Ned, starting 
dissefnble. > back as if dazzled by a new light that was 

At ten on the following morning, Mr. Ned | bursting upon his mental and moral vision— 
Sparkle made his contemplated visit to Mrs. ° : her husband ¢ he repeated, in confusion— 
Stanley. I have not space to describe the ; “ impossible: 
interview, which lasted but little more thana; ‘Have the condescension to believe me, 
quarter of an hour, and resultdd rather unfa- S@id Stanley, still perfectly cool. “I am the 
vorably to the plans of the enterprising bach- | !2dy’s husband, and more than that, I am her 
elor. | protector. You have insulted her as well as 

Scarcely had Sparkle reached his hotel, ’ myself,and as a man of honor I feel compel- 
when he was agreeably surprised at the un-| led to punish you as you deserve. Have the 





— 


ceremonious entrance of Mr. Jackson. ; eere™ bear with me a aie: while I 
“Well, you’ve seen her, I suppose,” said , 5? Myse the pleasure to cowhide you. 

the young husband. } Before Mr. Ned Sparkle, who was not natu- 
“Certainly.” -rally dull of comprehension, could understand 


« And you made a declaration of passion.” What Mr. Fred Stanley was about, Mr. Fred 
“Well*said Ned, knocking the ashes from ; Stanley had produced a small leather whip, 
his cigar, “ I must confess | did.” commonly called a rawhide, from under his 
« And she was very much surprised ———” | coat, and seized him, Mr. Ned Stanley, by 


“Eh? What makes you think so?” , the collar. a 

“ Why, it’s perfectly natural,” replied Fred ; «Qh! Mr. Jackson—I protest,” statnmer- 
gaily. ‘She never suspected any thing but ed the terrified bachelor. ae ae 
feelings of friendship on your part, and when | _ ‘You can call ar Jackson now, said 
you spoke of love it roused indignation.” } Fred, with a smile, “but after I have cow- 
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hided you, you will do me the favor to call 
me by my right name, Stanley.” 

So saying, the offended husband commen- 
ced applying his rawhide to the shoulders of ; 
Mr. Sparkle, and punished him as much as, | 
in his cool judgment, he deserved. 

Before Ned thought of making any resist- | 
ance, it was too late todream of sucha thing. } 

Stanley was gone; and the disappointed ; 
bachelor, after giving way to his resentment ; 
and rage in a few harmless, fashionable oaths, ; 
concluded to pursue the affair no farther, ex: | 
cept to apply some healing ointment to his 
smarting shoulders. An hour afterward he 
gave orders to have his luggage conveyed to 
the cars as secretly as possible, resolved to 
leave town that very day. 

Meanwhile Frederick and his beautiful 
wife, having given their resentment for the in- 
sult time to evaporate, were enjoying them- 
selves exceedingly at the wretched libertine’s 
expense. Everything was explained, and 
they were happy as two children. 

Stanley no longer doubted the singleness 
and devotion of Caiharine’s heart. Unknown 
to her he had witnessed her interview with 
Sparkle, and become so firmly convinced of 
her love, fidelity and honor, that he never af- 
ter had the slightest inclination to be jealous. ; 

The happy couple returned to town, and } 
from that time they were justly cited by their ; 
acquaintances as living examples of the three } 
great principles which should animate us all 


—‘ Friendship, Love and Truth.” 
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Shall courtesy be done only to the rich, and 
only by the rich? In good breeding, which } 
differs, if at all, from high breedjng, only as 
it gracefully remembers the rights of others, 
rather than gracefully insists on its own 
rights, I discover no special connection with 
wealth and birth, but rather that it lies in hu- 
man nature itself, and is due from all men to- 
ward all men. Of a truth, were your school- 
master at his post, and worth any thing when 
there, this, with so much else, would be re- 
formed. Nay, each man were then also his | 
neighbor’s schoolmaster ; till at length a rude } 
visaged, unmannered peasant could no more } 
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neighbor ? 
confined-“within prison walls for robbery, has 
committed a crime not more heinous. 
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THE GRAVE OF BYRON. 
It is a shrine where poets bend 
In silent adoration 
Of one, who living, awed the world, 
Though scorning its oblation ; 
A world which knowing not the heart 
So early tinged with sadness, 
Saw not that in its bitter depths 
’T was well nigh wrought to madness. 


As from the wind-harp, o’er whose chords 
The stormy blast is rushing, 

So from thy soul the music burst, 
By passion stirred to gushing : 

Yet, thou, still heeding not the gift 
That unto thee was given, 

Did’st wake a lyre whose murmurs knew 
No echoing tone in Heaven. 


And still, with saddened hearts we think 
The while, on one possesesing 
All thy deep wealth of intellect 
Ang yet unblessed,—unblessing: 
Turning from hearts that might have loved, 
A home that might have kept thee, 
Thine. was a grave in foreign climes 
Where only strangers wept thee. 


And oft is breathed the heart-felt sigh 
That thou, “ the world forgetting,”’* 
Hadst not then turned thy thoughts above, 
There thine affection setting ; 
That thus, when thou believ’st thyself 
By all on earth deserted, 
In the pure light of Heaven thy dream 
Of darkness, had departed. 


But by thy grave still Hope itself 
Sheddeth a tear of sorrow ; 
And thinking on thy yesterday 
Asks “ what is now its morrow ? ” 
Then leaveth all, in trust, to Him 
Who, not as man sees, seeth ; 
And not with mah’s unyieldingness 
The future lot decreeth. - M. F. Dana. 
Boston, Mass. | = 


* “The world forgetting, by the world forgot.” 








Reader, have you ever slandered your 
If so your fellow man, who is 


You 


be met with, than a peasant unacquainted ; have robbed another of his reputation, which 
with botanical physiology, or who felt not’ is of morevalue than money, and which was 
that the clod he broke was created in heaven. | to you nothing worth. Have you listened 
} with pleasure to the slanderer’s tale? Then 
To do an ill action is base; to doa good{ you are as sinful as the receiver of stolen 
‘one which involves you in no danger, is no-; goods, who is punished as a thief. 
thing more than common; but it is the prop-; 
erty of a greatand good man to do great and; To oppose opinions universally received, is 
good things, though he risk everything by it.; to incur the charge of vanity and ignorance. 
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BLACK BEAR. 

It was long supposed that this animal was 
of the same species as the common bear of 
Europe. But by a careful comparison, it has 
been found, that they differ in several respects; 
as in figure, fur, color, as well as in their gait } 
and attitudes. The head of the American | 
bear is narrower than the European, and, in | 
the shape and features of that part generally, 
it resembles the dog; and the nose is more ' 
prominent aud pointed. The hair is more 
glossy, and less woolly or shaggy than the 
brown bear of Europe. The proportions of 
the body and limbs are also smaller. The | 
light colored hairs, fonnd in the latter, are not | 
in the former. The American black bear is 
found chiefly far in the north parts of the 
continent. Bears have been seen also, in the 
interior and unsettled part of the country as 
far south as Mexico. In the wilds of Cana- 
da they abound; and constitute a chief part 
of the fur trade in that province. In 1807, 
twenty-five thousand bear skins were import- 
ed into England from the northern parts of } 
America; the average value of each being } 
forty shillings, amounting to more than sixty- | 
six thousand pounds sterling. Since that pe- 
riod the supply has greatly diminished. This ! 
animal is less carniverous than the European | 
bear ; and yet he sometimess attacks the pigs | 
roaming in the forests, near new settlements. ' 
He seldom makes an attack on man, except | 
irritated or first assailed. ‘They often visit | 
creeks and rivers for the sake of fish. The fur | 
of this animal is*less sought for, than former- 
ly, for it is very coarse; but it is the chief ' 
covering of the Americar Indians. 
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Bunyan is ea as s decidedly the first of | 
all allegorists, as Demosthenes is the first of 
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“THE SABBATH. 


BY EBENEZER ELLIOT. 


GEM. 








Sabbath holy! 

To the lowly 
Suill thou art a welcome day. 
When thou comest, earth and ocean, 
Shade and brightness, rest and motion, 
Help the poor man’s heart to pray. 


Sun-walked forest, 

Bird, that soarest 
O’er the mute, empurpled moor, 
Throstle’s song, that stream-like flowest 
Wind, that o’er the dew-drop goest, 
Welcome now the woe-worn poor. 


Little river 

Young forever! 
Cloud, gold bright with thankful glee, 
Happy woodbine, gladly weeping, 
Gnat, within the wild rose keeping, 
Oh, that they were blessed as thee! 


Sabbath holy! 
For the lowly 
Paint with flowers the glittering sod, 
For affliction’s sons and daughters, 
sid thy mountains, woods and waters 
Pray to God, the poor man’s God! 


From the fever, 

(Idle never, 
Where on Hope, Want bars the door,) 
From the gloom of airless alleys, 
Lead thou to the hills and valleys, 
Weary landlord’s trampled poor. 


Pale young mother, 

Gasping brother, 
Sister toiling in despair, 
Grief-bowed sire, that life-long diest, 
White-lipped child that sleeping sighest, 
Come and drink the light and air. 


Tyrants curse ye, 
While they nurse ye, 
Life for deadliest wrong to pay ; 
Yet, O, Sabbath! bringing gladness 
Unto hearts of weary sadness, 
Still thou art ‘‘ The Poor Man’s Day.” 





avel- adil pilgrim of the world, thou 





hast seen many troubles ; but that which vex- 
ed thee most, hath been the looking for evil. 
Though calamities have crossed ‘thee, and 
misery been heaped upon thy head, yet ills, 
that never happened, have chiefly made thee 
; wretched. 
; 


orators, or Shakspeare the first of dramatists. | 
Other allegorists have shown equal ingenui- 
ty; but no other allegorist has ever been able | 
to touch the heart, and to make abstractions | 
objects of terror, of pity, and love.—T. B. | 
Macauley Y. 





The passions, like henry bodies down steep } 
hills, once in motion, move themselves, and } 
know t no ground but the bottom. 





Love is the great instrument and engine of 
nature, t the bud and cement of society, the 
: spring and spirit of the universe. 
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‘of the earth, is the work of a week only, or 
‘ perhaps less, by pupils thus starting ona sci- 
‘entific race, from a foundation so solid and so 
~ broad as the materials of mountains and of 
Most, perhaps all, of the schools in Wash- ' plains. This done, the several formations 
ington are forming Cabinets of Geology,com- are taken separately and classified. For ex- 
menced by excursions and extended by ex- ; ample, a silicious case is arranged, consisting 
changes. With Schooi Cabinets, formed by ' of twenty-five varieties of quartz, labeled 
the joint efforts of teacher and pupil, collec-! with their specific names. Then a calcare- 
tions for families are still more numerous.— | ous case, confined to lime formations. That 
Of some schools, indeed many, every pupil : is followed by a case of marbles, one class of 
is arranging a cabinet at his home; ofcourse ' calcareous rocks. Next, perhaps, comes a 
for his friends as well as for himself. Many } case of calcareous crystals, very numerous 
are receiving the aid of their friends abroad, and beautiful, and not difficult to procure. 
from whom some specimens have already | A case of magnesian minerals is readily pre- 
been obtained, with the promise of more, es- } pared, interesting as the deposite of chrome 
pecially by members of Congress on their j OTe, magnesia, and various articles of com- 
next assembling. Specimens of minerals,} merce. A case of ores is readily procured, 
also of drawing, writing, mechanism, and} and then extended to several cases; indeed, 
other products of young hands, have been; very many. Fossils or petrified remains of 
sent to Eastport, Maine, the stepping place; animals and vegetables, numbering some 
into the dominions of her Majesty Queen ; twenty thousand species. Corals, very nu- 
Victoria, with a promise of others in return.’ merous and beautiful. Carbonaceous mine- 
In Wisconsin and Iowa the State Superin- ; rals, forming deposites of vast extent and 
tendents of Schools have issued circulars, in-} riches. Volcanic productions, conglomerate 
viting special attention to the formation of ! formations, or rocks reproduced from the 
cabinets for the institutions under their super- fragments of broken down rocks, and many 
vision. In the former State the members of! other mineral productions can easily be pro- 
their Legislature are formally requested to} cured and readily classified, as the richest 
act as agents of practical science, by making '! amusement, no Jess than the most substantial 
scientific collections in their respective legis- } instruction, by any miss or lad of ten years, 
lative districts. ‘Their Congressional Repre- ' and even at an earlier age, when encouraged 
sentatives are also invited to aid, by collec- ; in the work by those directing their efforis. 
tions thus made, in procuring specimens from! And why should they not be thus encour- 
other States and other countries. This is as ' aged ? 
it should be, and proves what was said of old} An exceedingly useful classification of 
time: “ The last shall be first.” minerals may be grounded upon their associ- 
A learned judge of the courts of Tennes-} ation with other minerals. For example, 
see, after reading a number or two of a peri-} quartz is not only the element of all granite 
odical touching this and kindred subjects, } formations and other rock, but flint, a variety 
wrote to the editor, saying, among many ; of quartz, and chalk are generally fonnd in 
sensible remarks ; ‘* You have convinced me {| company with each other. Gold is also as- 
that Geology, Geometry, Geography, &c.,} sociated with quartz, especially when that is 
are the first subjects for children to learn. } found in connection with magnesian minerals, 
Observation and classification thereby become } such as tale, soapstone, and serpentine. Ta!- 
early and fixed habits of the mind, the only | cose slate, with quartz, is probably the most 
habits by which the mind can be improved.” | common deposite of gold ;*the whole not un- 
This sound doctrine is now in successful and | like the rocks found in Montgomery county, 
beautiful Operation at the heart of ournation,; Maryland. and in Fairfax county, Virginia, 
producing pulsations already felt at its ex- ' though the plow would, doubtless, in either 
tremities—in Maine and Wisconsin. place, be the best instrument for raising gold, 
The first step of classification by the ar- and that in the form of wheat, corn, and po- 
dent “ Self Instructors” referred to, is to: tatoes, capable of being exchanged for gold ; 
lay broad and deep and strong the foundation } als6 for allaying hunger, which is not direct- 
of their beautiful and richly-stored edifice | ly the province of gold dust, nor even of 
thus commenced, by arranging, in proper or-, mint drope. 
der, the elements of our globe. Aneclemen-) An Architectural Cabinet, or case of mi- 
tary case of twenty-five labeled minerals, ‘eral specimens used in architecture, to a lim- 
showing the struetnre and leading formation ; ited extent, could be procured at once almost 


GKOLOGY.—NO. VI. 
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anywhere. An Agricultural Cabinet, illus- Perhaps beneath the very mound on which [ 
trating mineral substances most useful for | rest repose the dust of that singular race! - 
farmers, showing especially the elements of; How have departed the powerful tribes 
soils, their best proportions, materials, and ;{ which once inhabited this country! Scarce 
modes of improving them, &c., could easily | a vestige of them is suffered toremain. Ev- 
be prepared by any farmer boy in the coun-! en the musical name of the gently flowing 
try. The first step to be taken in this great ; Winooski must be changed for the unpoetical 
work, is to pick up the first pebble, or any; one of Onion; as if every Indian felic were 
kind of stone that meets the eye, and to im-} a phantom rising up to rebuke the wrongs of 
prove the first opportunity to ascertain its; an outraged people. Our Pilgrim fathers 
name, relations, uses, &c.; which opportu- ; fled from intolerance and persecution, but did 
nity will most certainly be near at hand. they not practice these evils themselyes ? 
There is indeed a thrill of delight passing 
MUSINGS. through my breast when I behold the culti- 
er ORNe : oy vated fields, the thriving villages, the numer- 
The sun was just sinking behind the high} ous evidences of art and refinement which 
peaks of the Green Mountains, and sending } mark our dearly loved New-England—this 
forth its last dazzling rays, tinging most gor- { « Jand of the free and home of the brave,” 
geously those heights with purple and gold. § but as I recollect the wrongs of the original 
It was at this hour that I walked from the { proprietors of the soil, my heart sinks within 


busy little village of W. to the banks of the } me, and I feel that greater and more glorious 
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Winooski, to enjoy the cool breeze wafted | 
over its sparkling waters. There reposed the } 
river in its placid beauty, as serene as if no} 
reverse wind or swollen torrent had ever ruf- 
fled, its waters. As I sat upon its verdant 
bank, and watched the bright bubbles glitter- | 
ing in careless play upon its surface, fancy 
hovered o’er, and | wove moss-garlands and 
pictures bright and fair. Visions of wild ro- 
mance also floated through my brain, till the 
sounds of the village bells, echoing from the 
high domes of temples “ made with hands,” 
changed the current of my thoughts. I turn- 
ed my eye upon the village, with its many 
indications of civilization and _ refinement. 
Imagination at once reverted to the time when 
the red man roamed all wild and fre¢ through 
the forest paths of this delightful valley. 
Then wigwams in their savage wildness oc- 
cupied the place of the now flourishing vil- } 
lage—the council-fires burned brightly upon 
the hills, and the rude and noble eloquence 
of warrior chiefs governed the hearts of thou- 
sands. The Green Mountains whose sum- 
mits now overlook city, town and village, 
with their highways and railways, were once 
the hunting grounds of the agile sons of the 
forest. Over the clear waters of the beauti- | 
ful stream at my feet, guided by dexterous ; 
hand, once glided the light bark canoe.— } 
Here, under the same sky, and the glittering } 
of the same stars that now beam forth so} 
brightly, the dark-eyed maiden plighed her; 
vow to her dusky mate. Here, also, with In- 
dian trust and truth, they worshiped the; 
Great Spirit with a devotion as pure and as} 
acceptable to Him who judgeth the heart as} 


was ever offered in any Christian Temple. ' 





would have been our achievements, had no 
crime or outrage darkened the pathway of 
our civilization. Indeed— 


“T would rather boast myself a red-browed Indian child, 

Than e’er to fee] upon my sou] the guilty stain that’s left 

To canbe children’s children’s hearts, till e’en of life be- 
reft.” 


And the feelings of my nature respond to 
the following burning words : 


‘Rouse thee, my country, oh arouse; and turn thy 
thoughts to heaven, 

While yet the days are lengthened out that thou may’st 
be forgiven: 

Take with pepsonel love, the hand thy pride so long hath 
spurned, 

And peace around thy path shall bloom, and vengeance 
back be turned.” 


Y. E. N. 
Waterbury, Vt. 





FEMALE AFFECTIONS. 


Honor and integrity ought to be the leading 
principles of every transaction in life. These 
are virtues highly requisite, notwithstanding 
they are too frequently disregarded. What- 
ever pursuits individuals are in quest of, sin- 
cerity in profession, steadfastness in pursutt, 
and punctuality in discharging engagements, 
are indispensably incumbent. A man of hon- 
est integrity, and uprightness in his dealings 
with his fellow-creatures, is sure to gain the 
confidence and applause of all good men, 
while he who acts from dishonest and de- 
signing principles, obtains deserved contempt. 

‘Dishonest proceedings in word or deed, are 
very offensive too, and unjustifiable in sight of 
God and man, even in trivial, but much more 
so in consequential affairs. The most per- 
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fect uprightness is highly requisite between | TRUST IN GOD. 

man and man, though it is too often disregar- } a a ee 1: 

ded, but between the sexes it is much more | wi neg alae oo _~ ea 

so. With them every profession of regard | nn tahoe es i ~ erties ryt “aie 

should be without dissembling, every promise | } :~ }, ti de ‘ F al 

kept inviolate, and every engagement faithful- ae ee ee 
) ‘Then he cares for me or he would not have 


ly discharged. _No one ought to make any | done so much. If 1 live, his hand shall trace 
offers or pretensions to a lady before he is in | my way—his power reiegeree supply. All 
@. great measure: certain her person, temper ' things he free! gives that are for ae good. 
and qualifications suit his circumstances, and } Wickiadia mee A. pa renee lige Ae 
agree perfectly with his own temper and way the winds hae tides to bine me on to heaven. 
of thinking. _ Fora similarity of mind and |; therefore despise them not—ultimate good. 
manner is very necessary to render the bonds ‘The world, with its good things, is mine— 
f love permanent, and those of marriage ‘ given to bear my expenses to my final home ; 
The man of uprightness and integrity of | and life is mine to travel there. Death, too, 
heart, will not only observe the beauties of ; ‘Aus es ee © ne Wi) > from 
the mind, the goodness of the heart, the dig- } ma ay, t at it may rise to glory. — a 
. ; ~ }the hands of my Father, and possessing so 
nity of the sentiment, and the delicacy of wit, | h ‘b VT F 
but will strive to fix his affections on such a to prey ute to my good, nergy a. 
permanent endowments, belore he pledges He mown tp oF pve on cal's wing 
aith to any lady. ' bs . rey 
He Asc can marriage as a business of | Pg cat ag =. pero yeenpon a 
the greatest importance in life, and a change | 2) 2TOUNE Ts ee ee eee iz 
of condition that cannot be undertaken with | beauty and glory upon the warring elements. 
. :{ am in the hands of God; and what though 
too much reverence and deliberatiton. There- | . © 
fore he will not undertake it at random, lest ; “° Storm may rage— 
he should precipitately involve himself in the 
greatest difficulties. He wishes to act a con- 
scientious part, and consequently cannot think |g}, God! of whom or what should I be 
of sporting with female affections nor even of} 30:3 
paying his addresses to any one till he is per- | : 
fectly convinced his own are fixed on just 
principles. : “ Thou shalt guide me with thy counsel, and 
All imaginable caution is certainly neces- | afrerwards receive me to glory.” Ah, yes, 
sary beforehand; but after a man’s profession glory awaits me beyond the tomb. Then 
of regard, and kind services, and solicitations ; shall 1 have an eternal rest—a happy abode. 
have made an impression on a female heart, | 
tis no longer s matter of indifference whe- j tert eeses ae be ent ent oes goal,”* 
ther he perseveres in or breaks off his en- 
gagement. When, then, the matter is brought 
a such = crisis, there is no retreating without The intellectual powers of Pascal were 
manifestly disturbing her quiet and tranquili- | such as are rarely bestowed on any of the 
ty of mind 3 nor can any thing but her loss } children of men, and the zeal which animated 
of virtue justify a desertion. Whether mar-} him was but too well proved by the cruel pen- 
riage has been expressly promised or not, It’ ances and vigils under which his macerated 
is of little signification—for if he has solici-} ¢..me sank into an early grave. His spirit 
— —— ae rs Pei ae | was the spirit of St. Bernard: but the delica- 
in the sight of Becton, widicheedy. Sndine, | oY + oe 0% J Lf nim ane ag 
In short, the man who basely imposes on the! wey ilps i mala mame dh areal 
° Abe, * ‘ters of Attic eloquence. 
honest heart of an unsuspecting female, and, : 
after winning her affections by the prevailing } 
rhetoric of courtship, ungenerously leaves} Of all the employments that keep men busy 
her to bitter sorrow and complaining, acts a | in this present state of existence, the cultiya- 
dishonorable part, and is more to be detested ' tion of the earth is distinguished as affording 
than acommon robber—for private 1reachery ; the best opportunities for an extended range of 
is much more heinous than open force, and ; mental discipline, for social, rural, and relig- 
money must not be put in competition with ‘ious improvement! 


happiness. 


‘* He plants his footsteps in the sea, 
And rides upon the storm.” 





‘¢ While thou art infinitely high?” 
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STANZAS. 


B EMILY R. PAGE. 








“Thou hast come once more to our mountain glen, 

Bright bird of the golden wing— 

Thou hast sung again in the forest old 
The song that the Angels sing: 

But she whose ear like the evening breeze 
Caught up each softest strain, 

Where the willow hangs its pensile houghs— 
A sleeper low is lain.” — Forest Lays. 


Brizht bird of the Summer, thou seekest again 
Thy nest by the woodbine shaded— 

But the sweetest flower of the twining bower, 
From the pleasant earth has faded. 


When the flow’rets drooped, and the Summer died, 
And thou ‘dst left for thy home o'er the billow— 

We laid her to rest in the earth’s cold breast, 
*Neath the lonely weeping willow. 


Thou sit’st by her window, and warblest thy strains 
In language all bright and burning ; 

But she comes no more as in days of yore, 
Tu welcome thy sweet returning. 


How sadly sweet thy echoing notes 
Through the lattice door come sighing ; 

As if to the song of some Seraph throng, 
Thou only wert replying. 


Oh bird of the Summer, will ever again 
Thy song through the green-wood ringing, 
Be as soft and low as long ago, 
When on her breast thou wert singing! 


Bradford Academy, Sept., 1349. 





FIRESIDE AFFECTIONS. 


BY MARY LEMAN GILLIES. 


oe 


The man who sits down in a virtuous home, 
however humble, in which his own industry 
enables him to breathe the atmosphere of in- 
dependence, and his wife’s management to 
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means, compared with power, ill applied or 
feebly applied, will long leave unachieved, 
is most astounding. Few are those who 
have not to reproach themselves with supine- 
ness, or a prodigal waste of time and resour- 
ces; few, who when they look back upon 


~ 


, the field of past experience, but feel how 


‘have been richly cultivated. 
ly reform. 


‘sive path before us. 


barren they have left the track which might 
Let us instant- 
The present will become the fu- 
ture; let us resolve that it shall be rich in 
fruit, delicious to the reverting spirit of re- 
view, and yielding good seed for the progres- 
The traveler rarely be- 


gins in his own country; in like manner, the 
, searcher after enjoyment too often looks be- 
‘yond home; too late in life’s journey, when 


‘is regretted. 


little of either strength or time remains, this 
In the case of home, the early 


‘neglect is usually irretrievable, where, we 
‘may be certain, if flowers are not cultivated, 
‘weeds will spring,—where the violet and the 
‘rose might have charmed our senses, the net- 
‘tle and the night-shade will offend them. 
‘Fenelon was accustomed to say, “I love my 
family better than myself, my country better 
‘than my family, and mankind better than my 
‘country ; for 1 am morea Frenchman than a 
> Fenelon, and more man than a Frenchman.” 
; This is an instance of reasoning more beau- 
‘tiful in theory than reducible in practice; [ 
‘should be satisfied with the man who pro- 
ceeded almost inversely and invested his first 


funds in the domestic treasury; these once 
established and yielding interest, he may at 
once enjoy and dispense at will. Many 


‘spirits are moving on the stream of society, 
-and tbe rising waters are attesting their influ- 


ence. 


Religion has its preachers, science 


‘and politics their lecturers, but there seems 
‘to be a dearth of moral teachers—Apostles 


q 


enjoy cleanliness and comfort, has a vast } 


scope for the creation of happiness. 


The } 


‘of the Religion of Home, who would show 


warmly and eloquently to assembled congre- 
gations the beauty and the benefits of the 


minds of his children,—of his wife,—his } home affections—the dreadful blank and ru- 
own mind, are so many microcosms, which } jnous bankruptcy attendant on their want or 


only ask to be inquired into and developed, 
to reveal hoards of wealth, which may be 
coined into current enjoyment. 


| 
; 


5 


violation—who would send away their dis- 
persing auditors with awakened hearts, each 


We are ever } saying in the secret chamber of its own indi- 


too little sensible of the good immediately vidual breast,—“ I will be a better wife, a 


within our grasp; too ready to cavil at diffi- 
culties and to declare them impossibilities. 


5 
5 


4 
; 
) 


better husband, a better parent, a better child, 
than I have ever been.” Those who should 


° -. ¢ ° . ‘ 
A great man once said there were no such ; make this resolve and act up to it might count 
things, and as all proverbs have their found- ; upon an exceeding great reward—the harvest 
ation in practical truth, this idea may receive | of present happiness, and the solace of future 


confirmation from the common _ phrase— ; consolation. 


“ Where there is a will there is a way.” 


Of the latter need, let it ever 


It }be remembered, none will be spared: the 


is certain that the difference between what } wedded will be the widowed—the parented 


zeal and energy will accomplish with small } will be the orphaned. The links of life are 
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not more surely cemented than they are} 
struck asunder, and happy is he in whose , 
living hand is left the fragment of the chain; 
if, when the heart that loved him is cold, he ' 
can lay his hand upon his own, and say—‘ I | 
never neglected her—I was never unkind; 
we suffered, but I ever sought to make her; 
share of suffering the least.” As happy she’ 
who can recollect habits of devotion and en- 
durance, that she kept ever present to her , 
mind how he was toiled and tried in the con- 
flicting struggles of the world abroad, and 
had sedulously sought, as much as in ber lay, 
to create for him a recompense at home— 
sweet will be this drop in her bitter cup of 
bereavement. Without risking the charge , 
of partiality, I may say this consolatory con- 
sciousness of self-abnegation falls more often 
to the lot of woman than of man. Many af- 
fecting instances in the most unfortunate 


walks of life are often recorded in the public . 


prints, where a wife, to shield a savage as-— 
sailant from punishment, has pleaded guilty 
to self-violence. These revolting circum- 
stances will disappear with the class in which 
alone they are found, as temperance and in- 
telligence advance; for hearts, hundreds of 
hearts, that were originally capable of tender- | 
ness, have been defrauded of the blessed 
privilege of loving and dispensing kindness, 
because unhappy circumstances denied the 
current of affection peimission to flow forth, 
and gentleness and sweetness to become the 
habit of behavior. The kindlier feelings, 
checked in their outset, grow stagnant, or 
take a concealed and sluggish course, never 
yielding sufficient evidence of vitality. ‘Thus 
many whom self-culture has redeemed men- 
tally from the bondage of early bad habits, 
have failed to attain moral emancipation from | 
the thraldom in which want of genial man- 
ners principally contributes to hold them. I 
have noticed even a false shame evinced at 
giving any evidence of susceptibility to the | 
loveable emotions, and rudeness affected to? 
hide the tenderness that was yearning to: 
burst forth. To these I would say in the: 
beautiful Janguage of a popular song :— 


> 
) 


Love now! ere the heart feels a sorrow, 
Or the bright sunny moments are flown ; 

Love now! for the dawn of to-morrow 
May find thee unloved and alone! 


Oh ! alone—alone in the house of mourn-, 
ing! What would you not then give to re- | 
call the time when you suffered your best’ 
feelings to lie in unprofitable silence? What: 
would you not give to recall to consciousness 
—consciousness of your love, your contri- 


tion—the heart you had often wounded by: 


) 
, 
’ 
> 
? 
» 
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apparent indiflerence? By a magic peculiar 
to death, all that was beautiful, amiable, in 
the departed, rises on the stricken heart of 
the survivor with renewed beauty; while in 
the same proportion his own merits shrink— 
his own demerits are magnified. 

Spare thyself this bitter addition to a bit- 
ter draught—the cup may not pass from thee ! 
Let not the sun of affection go down while 
itis yet day, or the night of thy mourning 
will be dark indeed! It seems strange that 
mental improvement should be more easy 
than moral amelioration—but so it is; the 
mind’s prejudice falls before that silent mon- 
itor, a book, and the faculties assert their 
freedom. But it requires more effort to ef- 
fect a change of manner and mode of expres- 
sion. If the amenities have not grown with 
our growth and strengthened with our 
strength, they rarely take kindly to the soil. 
Gentleness and tenderness then must be 
among the first and most constant of the in- 
fluences exerted over the infant mind. The 
general increase of kindliness and urbanity, 
in the classes in which the graces of society 
have been least regarded, are among the best 
advances that have long been mrking. 

The history of private life in past times ex- 
hibits a severity of conduct towards the 
young, from a mistaken notion of its utility, 
nay, necessity, that it is painful to recall. 
The sceptre was not deemed more essential 
to the king, the mace to the keeper of his 
conscience, than the rod to the school-master ; 
and if portraits of those birch-loving peda- 
gogues could be presented to us, no doubt 
the stereotyped frown would be found on ev- 
ery face. Lady Jane Grey records that she 
never satin her mother’s presence, and se- 
vere study was a sweet shelter from such se- 
vere austerity. Joy to the young spirits of 
the nineteenth century ; everywhere be there 
hearts opened by kindness and encourage- 
ment! 





HUNGARY. 


The news from Hungary, by the Niagara, 


‘is of an equally afflictive and astounding 
: character. 
‘steamships, although of a most confused and 
: contradictory complexion, was sufficient to 


The intelligence by the three last 


cause doubts and even serious forebodings ; 
but there was nothing in it to prepare us for 
such an account as we have now received— 
that of the entire overthrow of the Hungari- 
an cause, and the extinction of Hungarian 
nationality—the abdication of the Diet and 
the surrender of the army. 
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Amid all the clouds and darkness of false | 
bulletins and manufactured rumors, the advi- | 
ces by both the Caledonia and Washington } 
rendered it clear that Haynau, the Austrian 
Commander-in-chief had penetrated to Sze-' 
gedin, where, as was repeatedly affirmed and , 
seemed most probable, he had inflicted a de- | 
tisive defeatwpon the united forces of Dem- 
binski, Messaros, and other Magyar gene- | 
cals, and was ‘marching on Arad Temeswar, ) 
and that, by this success, he -had ‘secured a: 
junction with Jellachich ‘and his ‘Crotian ar- | 
my. The accounts were equally positive 
that the Russian general Luders had also, in 
Transylvania, beaten Bem, and was on the 
point of uniting his victorious legions with 
those of Haynaa; while, in the north, where 
Prince Paskiewitch commanded the main ar- , 
my of the Russians, it was natural to'suppose » 
after Dembinski’s departure, that, with his 
overpowering force, he could march soath- 
ward, driving Goergey before him, and uni- 
ting with Haynau on the right and Luders , 
on the left, inclose the Hungarians in the 
meshes of a military net, from which escape 
seemed next to impracticable. These ap- 
peared to us the probabilities of things, judg- 
ing from the last advices. The picture was | 
a most melancholy one, shadowed by defeat 
and the presages of further and more serious 
misfortune; but it did not at all prepare us 
for the dismal account of atter ruin—nation- } 
al extinction—the surrender and subjugation | 


of the Hungarians—with which we, and all) 
Americans, are now shocked and pained. 

Hungary, then, is fallen! The immense , 
weight of two powerful empires—aided, can 
it he believed, as dark!y hinted, by treachery | 
in high quarters ?—has proved too much for | 
her ;—and Hungary is now no longer a Jiving | 
nation. Alas, how different a result, this, ! 
from what was so universally hoped and con- 
fidently expected here in America, as the nat- 
ural, the almost inevitable fruit of Magyar 
bravery and heroism. Have this bravery and 
heroism, then, been all in vain? has the 
blood which has been shed, have the victories 
which have been won, been in vain? How: 
incredible it sounds! Kossuth a fugitive, a 
price upon his head, his wife and children 
captives in the hands of the ruthless Musco- | 
vites; the Diet no more; Goergey and an ar- | 
my of thirty thousand men—perhaps forty } 
thousand—Hungarian soldiers with arms in} 
their hands—surrendering to the Russians, 
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at discretion; no stipulation—no condition; 
except that the Russians should intercede for 
them with Austria. Are .these things possi-’ 
ble? Can we believe them tobe true? Is: 


‘like the tolling of a funeral bell. 


 talized in his ** Confidences.” 


75 
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{there no hope that they are false? Would 


that there were. 

This news will go over the United States 
No one is 
ignorant of the deep impression which the 
Hungarian struggle for liberty made upon 
the whole American mind. The sympathy 


was universal in favor of ths brave Magyars ; 
‘and with no people did we ever sympathize 


more sincerely than we ‘sympathized with 
them. Their courage appealed to our very 
hearts ; from the moment they called them- 
selves republicans, ‘we regarded them as bro- 


thers; their battles were as our battles, and 


we exulted at their victories as our own. 
People and government alike sympathized 
with the Hungarians; and while the former 
resolved, and, by every popular demonstra- 
tion of feeling, called for the recognition of 
Hungarian independence by the latter, the 
latter desired and expected—we may say, 
anxiously sought—the opportanity for such 
recognition. The opportunity never came ; 
and now we are called upon to spread the 
pall of Hungary—io lament the downfall of 
a free State. whose history was so short, yet 
so full of glory.— North American. 





Lamartine.— The place is to be sold 
where Liamartine was born, where he passed 
his earliest years, and which he has imior- 
At one time 


, it was thought that the place could be saved. 


One of the principal publishers of Paris 


“agreed to pay off the whole of the debts af- 


fecting the property, Lamartine agreeing in 
return to supply the publisher with so many 
volumes. The arrangement was compiete, 
the money was about to be paid down, when 
the revolution of February occurred. The 
publisher offered to keep to his bargain, but 
said that in doing so he should be irretrieva- 
bly ruined—upon which Lamartine immedi- 
ately tore up the bond. 


A little boy hearing his father say “ there 
is a time for all things,” climbed up behind 
his mother’s chair, and in a whisper asked 
when was the time to hook sugar from the 


' sugar bowl. 





‘Capital punishment,’ as the boy said when the 
schoolmistress seated him with the girls 
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MOUNT AUBURN. 


The Cemetery of Mount Auburn is justly 
celebrated as the most interesting object of the 
kind in our country. It is situated about four 
miles from Boston, lying partly in Cambridge 


and partly in Watertown, near the margin of ; 


Charles River. _It includes 110 acres, and } 
was enclosed and consecrated in 1831. It has 
a granite chapel decorated with marble stat- ; 
ues of Justice Story and Dr. Bowditch. The ° 
whole cost was thirty thousand dollars. 


The number of proprietors is now sixteen | 


hundred and fifty. The purchase of three 
hundred square feet constitutes a proprietor ; 
the prices $100 and $120. There is still 
land enough for seven or eight thousand ad- 
ditional proprietors. 
monuments is $300. That to Dr. Bowditch 
cost $4,000. There have been already ex- | 
pended on the Cemetery over $400,000. 


More than five hundred persons are inter- } 


red annually in the Cemetery, and the whole 
number is now four thousand. In the sum- 
mer season it is daily visited by from twelve | 
to fifieen hundred persons. ‘The principal ; 
entrance is through a lofty Egyptian gate- | 
way, erected on the main road, at the com- } 
mencement of the Central Avenue. 
tio lodges at its sides, and bears the follow- | 
ing inscription : 
“THEN SHALL THE DUST RETURN 
TO THE EARTH, AS IT WAS; 


AND THE SPIRIT SHALL RETUR 
UNTO GOD, WHO GAVE IT.” 


N 


We canot more appropriately close this ar- | 
ticle than by copying an extract from the ad- ! 
dress of Judge Story, delivered on the dedi- 
cation of the Cemetery—a performance pe- 
culiarly eloquent, chaste and classic :— 


« We stand, as it were, upon the borders 
of two worlds ; 
minds may be, we may gather lessons of } 
profound wisdom by contrasting the one with | 
the other, or indulging in the dreams of hope } 
and ambition, or solace our hearts by melan- } 
choly meditations. * * Mount Anburn, ' 
in the noblest sense, belones no longer to the 
living, but to the dead. It is a sacred, it is 


ee 


The average cost of | 


It has 


and as the mood of our} 
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an eternal trust. It is consecrated ground. 
May it remain forever inviolate! 


“ What a multitude of thoughts crowd up- 
on the mind in the contemplation of such a 
scene! How much of the future, even in its 
far distant reaches, rises before us with all its 
persuasive realities! Take but one little nar- 
‘row space of time, and how faflecting are its 
‘associations! Within the flight of one half 
century, how many of the great, the good, the 

‘ wise, will be gathered here! How many in 
‘tee loveliness of infancy, the beauty of youth, 
the vigor of manhood, and the maturity of 
age will lie down here, and dwell in the bo- 
}som of their mother earth! * * How 
many will here bury their brightest hopes, 
or blasted expectations! How many bitter 
tears will here be shed—how many agonizing 
sighs will here be heaved—how many trem- 
} bling feet will cross these pathways and, re- 
; turning, leave behind them the dennets ob- 
jects of their reverence or their love! And if 
‘this were all, sad indeed and funereal would 

tbe our thoughts—gloomy indeed would be 
' these shades, and desolate these prospects 


‘ 


* But—thanks to God—the evils which he 
‘permits, have their attendant mercies, and are 
blessings in disguise. The bruised reed will 
not be laid utterly prostrate. The wounded 
heart will not always bleed. The voice of 
| consolation will spring up in the midst of the 
‘silence of these regions of death. ‘The mour- 
‘ner will revisit these shades with a secret 
;thoucgh melancholy pleasure. The hand of 
; friendship will delight to cherish the flowers 
‘and the shrubs that fringe the lowly grave or 
‘the sepultured monument. The earliest 
‘beams of the morning will play upon these 
‘summits with a refreshing cheerfulness; and 
the lingering tints of evening hover on them 
} with a tranquilizing glow. Spring will invite 
| thither the footsteps of the young by its open- 
; 
; 


~—_—w 


ing foliage, and autumn detain the contem- 
: plative by its latest bloom. The votary of 
learning. and science will here learn to elevate 
his genius by the holiest studies. The de- 
; vout will here offer up the silent tribute of 
; pity, or the prayer of gratitude. The rival- 
{ries of the world will here drop from the 
heart—the spirit of forgiveness will gather 
} new impulses—the selfishness of avarice will 
> be checked—the restlessness of ambition will 
: be rebuked—vanity will let fall its plumes— 


}and pride, as it sees “ what shadows we are, 


will acknow'- 
measurably 


and what shadows we pursue,” 
‘edge the value of virtue as far, 
far beyond that of fame,” 
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A TILRILLING ADVENTURE. 


A few years ago, some gentlemen went on : 
a hunting excursion tothe Cumberland Moun- } 
tains, which divide Virginia from Kentucky. ' 
They established their camp in a wild, seclu- | 
ded valley, and made preparations for a week’s | 
capital sport. On the first day’s diversion, ’ 
Captain Stanwood, a brave and athletic officer } 
in the army, strayed away from his compan- 
ions in quest of game and after wandering | 
about fer some hours, was obliged to entertain } 


his way; but accustomed to a backwoods life, } 
and armed with a good rifle,a tomahawk and } 
hunting-knife, he did not regard the event in 
so serious a light as many would have done } 
—and indeed, if he had been provided with | 
provisions, he would not have felt a moment's 
uneasiness about the matter. 


As the shades of night began to fall, he 
struck a light with the fireworks he carried in 


5 
his pocket, built a good fire with dry wood } 


which he found in abundance around hin, } 
placed his arms in such a manner that he 


j 
could instantly seize them if necessary, then | 
t 


stretched himself on the ground, and, over- 

come with the fatigues of the day, slept sound- 
ly until morning. He then arose, and te-: 
sumed his attempt to find his way back to the | 
camp. He soon came to a portion of this: 
unexplored wilderness where the trees were | 
not large, but where there was a dense growth | 
of underbrush, and after he had been with 

much labor striving to make his way through | 
it, for about an hour, he became aware that 

some wild animal was following his footsteps. | 
He could distinctly hear the cracking of the’ 
bushes, and could now and then catch a 
elimpse of the creature through the trees ata 
distance—yet he was unable to ascertain the 
species of animal which seemed so kindly de- 
termined to cultivate an acquaintance. He 
however looked to the priming of his rifle, 
loosened his knife in the sheath, and prepar- 
ed himself to make a desperate struggle if 
attacked. 


It was not long before he emerged from the 
thick growth of underbrush, and found him- : 
self on the side of a barren mountain, where ' 
the rocks were disposed in shelves or plat- 
forms, one above the other, and apparently 
extending to a great distance. He stepped 
out on one of these platforms and commenced 
walking off very rapidly, with the intention of 
putting as much space as possible between 
him and his prowling enemy, occasionally ' 
looking back to learn if he was followed. He 
had not gone more than a hundred and fifty 


| yards, before he saw creeping 
} et, with a stealthy pace, an enormous panther, 


0 >come out of the thicket. 
the very unwelcome opinion that he had lost ‘~. ’ 


‘not to fire until he 


: his rifle with fresh powder. 
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out of the thick- 


or catamount, which took a ledge above him, 
and followed after him, apparently resolved 
that they should become better acquainted 
with cach other’s merits. 

Captain Stanwood, although brave and in- 
ured to perils by flood and field, well knew 
the character of his cunning but ferocious 


‘companion, and did not feel quite so much at 


ease, as if a deer, or even a wolf or bear, had 
He knew that he 
should not get rid of the panther until after 
a combat, which must result in the death of 
one, perhaps both. He was a good marks- 
man, but he well knew the consequence of 
only wounding his antagonist, and resolved 
could be sure of lodging 
a ball in his heart, otherwise the ferocious 
beast would spring upon him, and in his rage 


-and agony tear him limb from limb. 


They journeyed on in this way for two or 
three miles. Whenever Captain Stanwood 
stopped, his enemy, on the ledge above him, 
would also stop and lie down, with his huge 
paws projecting, cat like, from his breast, as 
if ready for a suddenspring. Atlength Cap- 
tain Stanwood found himself approaching 
the termination of the rocky ledge, and was 
anxious to bring the affair to a crisis, before 
he entered the wood, where the advantage 
would be altogetether on the side of his grim 
adversary. Besides, the panther had been 
gradually lessenining the space between them, 
and was now within a distance of not more 
than sixty or seventy yards. 

Captain Stanwood stopped—the panther al- 
so stopped—he looked to his flint, and primed 
He also took his 
hatchet and knife from his side, and placed 
them on a rock, breast high, against which he 
was standing, that he might seize them at 
once if his rifle should fail him, and he be 
compelled to grapple hand to hand with this 
fiercest and most dreaded of the inhabitants 
of the wilderness. He then put the rifle to 
his eye and directed it towards the white spot 
onthe panther’s breast, which was visible 
from the spot where he stood. It was an 
anxious moment, and he fancied for a moment 
that his nerves trembled. He knew that his 
life, perhaps, depended on the accuracy of his 
aim, and he resolved to suspend operations a 
minute, that his nerves might acquire their 
wonted rigidity. He then again coolly raised 
his rifle, put it to his shoulder, and the sharp 
report reverberated from the sides of the 
mountain. He saw, through the smoke, that 
the catamount sprung upward six or eight 
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feet, and then fell motionless on the rock. He 
then reloaded his rifle and ascended the side 
of the mountain, until he reached a spot above 
where his enemy lay extended, and fired an- 
other shot at his head, but the animal moved 
not, and he was convinced that it was dead. 


He then found, on examination, that the first 


shot had pierced his thorax and perforated the 
heart. 

Captain Stanwood went on his way, rejoi- 
cing that he had so fortunately escaped. 
entered the forest before him, and pursued a 
direction which he thought would take him to 
the camp. He was fatigued and hungry, but 
late in the afternoon a black bear crossed his 
path, and uttering a half stifled growl, seemed 
inclined to dispute his further progress. 
bullet from the Captain’s rifle, however, put 
an end to the contest before it had hardly be- 
gun, and in a few minutes the bear was flayed, 
and our adventurer proceeded on, carrying on 
his shoulders the shaggy skin of the animal, 
and enough of his flesh to serve him for a 
good supper and breakfast on the following 


day. Aboutsunset he came to a rocky cave, | 


where he had some idea of passing the night, 
and was about to gather some materials for a 
fire, when he concluded to keep on his way 
so long as the twilight lasted. He soon reach- 
ed the bank of a small stream which he could 


not ford, and which he knew was but a few} 


hours’ walk from the camp, and concluded to 


return to the cave, cook some supperand take | 


up his lodgings for the night, and in the 
morning resume his journey. 

It was quite dark when he reached the cave. 
He entered it, placed his rifle against the rock 
and was about to gather some dry leaves with 


which the floor of the cave was covered,’ 
when, much to his astonisnment and horror, ; 
He sprang back | 


he grasped a man’s foot! 
and caught up his rifle. 


At the 


same time 


he heard the individual, whose slumbers he | 
had thus unceremoniously disturbed, jump up : 


and seize hisarms. Stanwood yelled out in 
a voice that must have alarmed all the wild 
beasts within earshot, “ Who’s there ?— 
Speak quick, or I fire.” 

The occupant of the cave hastily answered, 
“A friend! don’t fire, Stanwood! I’m glad 
I’ve found you at last.” 

Stanwoed recognized the voice of Captain 


Wilson, an old friend and companion in arms, ' 


who had made one of the hunting party, and 


who, it appeared, had started that morning | 


alone, in quest of his friend, who, he rightly 
imagined, had lost his way. 
on his track in the afternoon, and followed it 
to the spot where lay the bear, and continued 
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; 
’ 
} 
) 


He : 


A, 


He had hit up- | living poets, and Miss Hayes, a distinguish- 


7 


~ 


9 


a ~~ ~~ PP a 


on until he came to the cave, where, finding 
that Stanwood had gone on, Wilson, worn 
out with fatigue, resolved to abide till morn- 
ing. He had thrown himself down on the 
leaves, and had just fallen into a sound sleep, 
: when he was aroused by Stanwood seizing 
him by the leg. 

The friends struck a light, made a rousing 
fire, roasted and ate some huge slices of 
.“bear’s venison,” and passed a comfortable 
night in the cave, and the next morning re- 
‘turned to the camp without meeting with any 
' further adventures. 





CUBA. 


This island is valuable to any nation who 
) may own it, but exceedingly valuable to poor 
| Spain, who, from having once been the mas- 
ter of Mexico and Peru, ruler of Germany, 
and a terror to England during the time of 
the Armada, has so tumbled into decay that 
Cuba is the only island whose revenues main- 
ly assist to support the government, It is 
mean to covet it, and meaner to take it from 
/a weak power who greatly needs it, supposing 
, it to be possible forcibly to wrest !t from Spain. 
‘ Cuba was the name of the island at the time 
it was discovered by Columbus. When he 
landed in 1492, he called it Juana, in compli- 
ment to the king’s son. It was subsequently 
‘called Fernandina, then Santiago and Ave 
Marie, but it afterwards resumed its aborigi- 
nal name. ft is the largest island in the Car- 
‘ribbean Sea, in fact it is larger than all the 
' West India Islands together. The greatest 
length, taking in the curves, is eight huudred 
miles, and its breadth, very irregular, varies 
from twenty-five to one hundred and tweniy- 
five miles. 

Cuba has at least fifty good bays and har- 
bors of anchorage, and Havana is almost the 
finest in the world. The back country has a 
range of mountains, some of which are 8500 
feet high. The country is full of streams 
-and rivers abounding in fish, and their beds 
‘in gold dust. It is impossible to imagine any 
‘country on earth so pure in climate, so rich 
and productive, aud so healthy as the interior 
of the island. It is green and productive 
throughout the year—the scenery is beauti- 
ful, and the air serene and balmy. 





In company with our gifted countrywoman 
Miss Cushman, recently arrived from Eng 
land, came Eliza Cock, one of the noblest of 


\ed magazine writer of England. 
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ECONOMY. 
It is not economy to burn green wood. The 
water contained in the wood requires a cer- 


tain proportion of fuel to drive it off, which . 


must be done as combustion proceeds; so 
that there is not only a loss of so much heat 


which instead of passing into the room, pass- | 
es up the chimney; but the extra hauling } 


amounts to one-sixth of the whole. 

It is not economy to keep a smoky house. 
The smoke blackens the paint, plastering o 
papering—if there is any; at any rate i 
gives a dingy and disagreeable tinge to the 
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events and the ways of the world—obtaining 
{information of inventions, better modes of 
‘culture and management—hints which save 
an animal or a crop, and which enable one to 
, make as well as to save money—giving read- 
‘ing for the children and family, and some- 
} thing to think and talk over—thus promoting 
, good family feeling and making life glide 
: away pleasantly and profitably. 





THE FARMER. 


The farmer’s life is not scratch, seratch, 


; with the pen—rap, rap with the hammer— 


PARAL 


whole interior—spoiling the complexion of | nor an everlasting unpacking and re-packing 


the women and children, which is worth 
something—causing weak eyes and uneasy 
throats, a great wear and tear of temper, and 
this makes life more uncomfortable than there 
is any need of. 

It is not economy to keep a cold house. 
Modern ways of economizing fuel are so ma- 
ny and cheap, and it costs so little more to 
make a house tight than it does to leave it 
open, that cold feet, colds, inflamation of the 
lungs, and twenty other diseases to say noth- 
ing of the discomfort endured—are paid for 
too high, when their price is a little neglect 
and want of enterprise in fitting up an abode 
to prevent them. 

It is not economy, when a good grindstone 
can be bought for a dollar, to depend upon a 
neighbor for this article—especially if the 
neighbor lives a mile or two off. 

It is not economy, in short, to indulge in 
any careless, shiftless mode of doing business, 
or in any want of energy in attending toone’s 
own affairs. 

{tis economy to attend to all matters in 
their season—to be energetic and beforehand 
with all farm and every other kind of work— 
to be ata little more expense when the return 
is sure to be better in proportion; and in 
short to do things as one’s better sense shows 
they ought to be done. 

It is economy to expend one, five, or ten 
dollars—as the case may be—annually for 
good, well conducted newspapers and maga- 
zines—thus getting a knowledge of passing 


‘of the product of another's labor. He walks 
‘forth under the open sky, his broad acres 
| spread out beneath his feet; the blue con- 
cave, sunlit, or starlit, or shrouded in clouds 
lis still above him. Health claims him as her 
favorite child, and the glorious sun loves to 
‘kiss a cheek that is not ashamed to wear the 
; ruddy imprint of such affection. Nature’s 
'own inimitable music of babbling brooks, 
| birds, breezes or rustling foliage, enters his 
‘ear on its glad mission to his heart. He 
| listens to instructive voices, continually 
} speaking from the universe around him.— 


> 


; His eye gathers truth from unwritten pages 
! of wisdom, every where open before him.— 
' Each day, each month, season after season, 
| year after year, these teachings ure given to 
‘ him, infinite in variety and endless in extent. 
When toward the close of a sultry day, 


‘the summer’s blessing comes pouring down, 
and as in the beautiful poetry of the sacred 
} . 
: volume, ‘‘ the trees of the field clap their 
hands,” and “ the valleys, covered with corn, 
shout for joy,” the farmer, retiring from his 
labors to the friendly shelter of his cottage 
roof, improves his leisure hours with the 
treasures of written wisdom. So, too, while 
his fields are sleeping beneath frost and 
snow, what profession affords more available 
opportunities for self-culture? Where was 
! the lyric poetry composed that makes Scot- 
} land prouder of her Burns than of all her 
ancient race of warlike kings? Was it not 
between the handles of the Mossgeil plow ? 


) 
5 
; 
) 
? 
, 
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MY MOTHER. 


BY SAMUEL D. PATTERSON. 





My mother! hew that sacred name 
Awakens in my bosom’s core 
Visions of bliss I once could claim, 

But which I now may ciaim no more,— 
Bliss, such as marked my childhood’s years, 
When wrapped in thy beloved embrace, 

i knew no cares, nor hopes, nor fears, 
seyond that holy resting place. 


Mother! since those blest joys I knew, 
How many changes time has wrought, 
On all that met my childhood’s view, 
Or occupied my childhood’s thought! 
How many wand’ring steps I’ve strayed-— 
How many anxious fears endured— 
How often mourned o’er hopes betrayed— 
How often smiled o’er bliss secured ! 


Y et, though I’ve wandered far and wide— 
Have quaffed of pleasure’s rosy bown— 
Have launched upon ambition’s tide, 
And yielded to its wild control ; 
Still from the fondest, brightest dream, 
That life and hepe can yield to me, 
Does mem’ry with its magic beam 
Glance back to childhood’s hours—and thee. 


My young heart knew not then how much 
Would be its need in after time, 

Of the strength prayed for, from the tonch 
Of dark temptation and of crime 

To save it—but I since have learned 
Enough of life’s bewildering snares, 

To bless the power which kindly turned 
And listened to my mother’s prayers. 


Mother! the prayers addressed by thee, 
Filled with the fervor of thy love, 
Have been a talisman to me, 
To guard and shield, protect, reprove. 
And now, when bending o’er thy tomb, 
Thy son affection’s tribute pays, 
Faith breaks triumphant through the gloom, 
Aud sheds abroad its heavenly rays. 














THE EMIGRANTS. 


A STORY OF THE BACKWOODS. 


A youthful newly-married couple were 
preparing for the decisive step of emigration 
to one of the North American States: it might 
be called decisive, because, under any circum- 
stances, they contemplated no return hither. 
It is unnecessary to detail all the reasons that 
determined these young persons to abandon 


their fatherland and the amenities of cultivated : 


society, fora retired and self-denying resi- 
dence amidst the primeval forests of the “ far 
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} west.” It may be sufficient to remark that 
' they were every way creditable to them ; and 
' that, while their wishes and expectations were 
moderate, their energies were braced te meet 
‘ina firm spirit of self-relying industry and 
courage, Whatever inconveniences or disap- 
peintments might await them. On one all- 
‘important point they felt satisfied—namely, 
‘that strong mutual affection must be the foun- 
dation of every step in the path of life they 
had chosen. Amidst the dimness with which 
'the visions of their futurity were blent, this 
‘enly seemed clear. They were voluntarily 
about to leave, perhaps forever, the luxuries 
,and appliances of polished society, together 
with all the ties of kindred and friendship 
‘Which had hitherto smoothed and beguiled 
‘their young life’s journey; and they felt, 
therefore, that the leve must be of the nature 
of an enduring, self-cenying tenderness, that 
would make them all in all to each other, and 
‘which would cheer whatever solitude, and 
‘make amends for whatever privations they 
‘might have to encounter in their wilderness 
lot. On this main point, then, their youthful 
hearts were at rest: they had long been ac- 
;quainted with, and almost as long fondly at- 
tached to each other. But in other respects 
‘they were also peculiarly fitted for the mode 
(of life they now anticipated, and it was prob- 
‘ably intuitive perception of this factthat final- 
ly influenced their decision, so they set them- 
‘selves cheerily to their multifarious prepara- 
tions. 

« [ shall makea much better farmer than I 
}ever should a merchant, I feel confident,” said 
‘George Hadley; “and now my early pen- 
‘chant for edge tools will, I hope, find useful 
exercise. I trust I shall be able to make 
something better than clumsy—that is very 
clumsy—tables and chairs to use in our new 
: home.” 

} «And I,” said his wife, with a fond re- 
3 


} sponsive smile, ‘ am getting rapidly into all 
the mysteries of home-brewing and baking. 
}T was not idle during my late visit to cousin 
‘Grace, at her country cottage, though she did 
istare prodigously at my anxiety to pry into 
‘the depths of everything. I often think of 
’ Aunt Jane’s lesson, and will have a hand in 
‘every dish we have on the table. Aunt Jane, 
‘you must know, promised a particular pro- 
vincial pudding to a very particular English 
‘centleman. She felt sure she knew the in- 
‘oredients necessary, the proportions, and how 
‘to mix them, having often done it: but alas! 
‘she knew not how, or the proper time to cook 
‘it. When she had learned to make pies and 
puddings, the cook or a baker finished them : 
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here she was at a fault, and to her shame and } reached, not to exchange a glance that seem- 
mortification the pudding was spoiled and un-}; ed to say, “ Shall this desolate spot ever be- 
{come the paradise we have dreamed of?” 

Thus they encouraged each other, and} The fence, originally but partial, was now 
chatted over their prospects and plans, until; lying broken down and destroyed; the un- 


eatable.” 
the time of leave-taking arrived. 


tioned their intentions to each of their friends 
so asto feel assured it would not be taken 
amiss, they quietly slipped away by them- 
selves: and thus, as Marion said, when she 


Here they | 

. . * ed od 5 
did wisely also, we think ; they made no for- ; 
mal farewells; but having incidentally men- } 


sightly stumps and tangled ground, a half 
ruinous log house, and the dark interminable 
forest, amidst whose gloomy recesses the 


: strong breeze was sighing what sounded more 
‘ like a melancholy dirge than a cheerful wel- 


summer sun shone gloriously ; 


stood on the vessel’s deck, and looked her last | 
on England, the gaze was not dimmed by ; 
friendship’s tears, but the past looked bright, | 


as did the future. 


They had collected rather a formidable’ 
equipment of articles for personal and domes- | 
tic comforts, as it was one of their aims to } 
retain as many of the agremens of the past | 


as their future position would justify or admit 
of. In one particular they practiced praise- 
worthy self-denial; they were both passion- 


‘ 


-modious dwelling. 


ately fond of music, but, fearing lest this pur- | 


suit should tempt them to sacrifice to it too 
much of their time, after some consultation 
‘they agreed to take no musical instruments or 
music with them. We shall just add that 
they had unitedly about two thousand pounds, 
a capital which would go but a little way in 


/and afterwards varnished ; 


their rank in Britain, but which is ample for | 


a settler in a colony who is contented to live 
moderately. 


come—these were the darkfeatures. Butthe 
a cluster of 
majestic trees shadowed and sheltered the 
dwelling ; a few apple-trees were even now 
bending beneath their load of fruit, and some 
cultivated rosebushes showed that here a gar- 
den once had smiled, and might smile again. 
The house was hardly fit to shelter the young 
couple, with their geods and chattels; their 
first care, therefore, was to arrange for assist- 
ance in the erection of a new and more com- _ 
This, where wood was so*® 
plenty, and wood nearly all that was required, 
was soon completed. The walls were of 
rough logs, inside they were neatly boarded, 
the roof was also 
of boards, with tar and bark instead of slate 
or tiling; there was a light and spacious 
kitchen, and above it a comfortable room in- 
tended for guests; there was no hall, but di- 
rectly opening from the kitchen was a good 
apartment, which might be called a parlor 


; from its furniture and appointments, and still 


After a pleasant voyage, George and Mari- | 


on Hadley landed in New York. 
immediately sought and soon obtained infor- 
mation as to the best district to which to pro- 
ceed. 
vorably. They secured a farm, partially 
cleared, which the occupant from various 
misfortunes was obliged to resign, and which 


There they } 


For the most part all things went fa- | 


; main in their ancient majesty. 


their romantic wish to be alone induced them | 
to prefer to others, from its isolation, and be- | 


ing rather out of the track which the tide of 
eim@ration seemed likely to take. 


They had } 


a fancy to keep their home retired amidst the ' 
wilds, even should townships arise at na great | 
; Farm.” 


distance around them. 


At the last place on the borders of civiliza- 
settlers through all the details of their trans- 


tion, our emigrants provided supplies of such 
additional things as they. seemed likely to 
want, with wagons and assistants to convey 
them to their destination. 


_ prospered. 
This was the most ' 


toilsome part of their. long journey ;_ still, | 
, except in spring and harvest, one stout ser- 


nolty, curiosity, the longings, and even the 
suspense of hope, made it pass gladsomely. 
But yet, hopeful and light hearted as Mr. and 
Mrs. Hadley were, it was not in human na- 
ture, when their future resting place was 


within, leading from it, was the chamber, or 
sancium sanctorum—very snug, yet light and 
cheerful, its window looking to a pleasant 
shade in the solemn wood, where Marion felt 
sure they should find some agreeable walks ; 
and in fact they did find so many, that on 
that side they allowed the stately trees to re- 
Hardly was 
the house made habitable, ere the team was 
at work for the autumn sowing; and then 
succeeded winter, with its fence making, and 
almost equally important indoor employments, 
completing the domestic comforts; and then 
they called their forest home ‘“* Young Hope 


But it is not our intention to follow these 


atlantic residence. Suffice it to say they 
Their moderate wants were soon 
abundantly supplied from their own farm, and 
cheifly by the work of their own hands; for, 


vant girl was all their help. Marion had a 


/small dairy, she had poultry of the finest 
: kinds in abundance, and she raised in the 


garden. the only ornaments they cared for— 
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the flowers of their country. George culti- 


) 
; 
; 


vated excellent fruit; he followed his plough, | 
and whose timid stealing steps formed a stri- 


and superintended in person every operation 
of the farm; while for healthful recreation, 
and a pleasant variety to their table, he had 
his gun and plenty of unrestricted game. [n 
the evening they had a few well-chosen books 
or if busily engaged with their hands they 
often joined their voices in some of the mel- 
odies of home, and concluded with a grateful 
hymn of praise. Happily passed their time, 
nota moment unemployed; and they cast 
not one “longing, lingering look behind.” 
But monotonous as to some this life might 
appear, unvaried by friendly greetings, or by 
pleasant re-unions,and uncheered by Sabbath 
bell or social worship, yet one or two incidents 


befell Mr. and Mrs. Hadley of interest far. 


surpassing the average of those in our every 
day existence ; and these it is our chief object 
to narrate, as tending to illustrate how a self 
possessed demeanor and a generous heart will 
meet exigencies the most trying, and eventu- 
ate in results the most satisfactory. 

The following, as the preceding incidents, 
are strictly true. One of them we should 
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lieved to see them followed by a 


young wo- 
man, carrying on her shoulder a 


ittle child, 


king contrast to the bold and confident bear- 
ing of the men. Mrs. Hadley, rallying her 
courage, and endeavoring to appear quite un- 
moved, courteously greeted the intruders. 
Though they could not understand the import 
of her words, her gesture and her smile were 
nature’s well understood telegraph of kind- 
ness and welcome. ‘The men exchanged one 
syllable, it seemed to her of satisfaction, and 
continued to gaze earnestly at every object 
they saw around them. One of them was 
tall and seemed advanced in years, the other 
was young and was the husband of the fe- 
male. Mrs. Hadley, observing that the latter 
was almost sinking from heat and fatigue, 
took the child from her arms, caressed, and 
gave it a large piece of white bread, which it 
eagerly ate, and then a draught of new milk. 
She then lifted from the ample pot that hung 


‘over the fire a mess of savory soup, which 


especially shrink from having the hardihood , 


to invent; and it is another proof of the 
trite remark, that the romance of real life is 
often more highly wrought and more deeply 


affecting than any fiction, however well it may 
c Y; plana Pe : 
/and began to eat, as if inviting and showing 


be drawn :— 
One hot bright day in the early harvest of 


the year succeeding their arrival in America, ' 
> 


Mrs. Hadley was engaged in the cheerful, 
cleanly kitchen, making preparations for their 
noonday meal, of which several laborers in 
the harvest field had also to partake. Her 
husband, as usual, superintended -his work, 
and even the servant girl had gone out to as- 
sist. 
the window; but as she saw one shadow af- 
ter another darken the opposite wall, she 
raised her head to glance at the wooden clock 
to see if it were possible that the dinner hour 
had brought her laborers from the field. 
What was her surprise and consternation to 


Mrs. Hadley had her face turned from 


she placed on the table, with spoons, and 
pointed to her uninvited guests toeat. They 
looked at each other, at the food, and at her, 
but said and did nothing. Eager to propitiate 
their good will, as well as anxious to fulfil 
the duties of hospitality to any of the broth- 
erhood of man, the hostess seated herself at 
the table, took a spoon and a piece of bread, 


her guests by the example. She then resign- 
ed her seat, and was pleased to see the men 
eravely, yet with the utmost propriety, eat as 
they had seen her do, though in all probabili- 
ty they had never handled a spoon before. 
Meanwhile the female had meekly squatted 
down at a respectful distance from her lord 
and father; and Mrs. Hadley recollecting 
that the Indian squaws do not eat with the 


/men, placed before her some of the nicest of 


see the dark figures of several Indians walk | 


into her presence with noiseless tread and in 
utter silence! She had always felt an unde- 
fined but extreme dread of these savages, of- 
ten represented as so terrible, and had shudder- 
ingly imagined such a circumstance as now 
occurred ; but hitherto she had never seen 
any of them, so that the novelty, the suspi- 
cions, and her: unprotected situation, caused 
her heart to sink within her. It wasonly for 
a moment however. 

When two men had entered, she was re- 


‘ 


the meat and vegetables. ‘The young woman 
—for she seemed scarcely above sixteen— 
looked sad and very gentle, yet smiled thank- 
fully and admiringly at the kind and comely 
white woman. 

Short time sufficed for the strangers to make 
a plentiful meal, after which, seeing a pitcher 
of water by, they drank eagerly, and then, 
with a gesture of stately courtesy, stalked off, 
having scarcely uttered a word during their 
visit. As they were departing, Mrs. Hadley, 
seeing the child much attracted by a hand- 
kerchief she wore of many colored silk, took 
it from her shoulders, and spread it over the 
poor babe’s uncovered skin, to protect it from 
the fierce rays of the noonday sun. The 
mother more than once looked back with a 


e 
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deeply grateful smile, and soon they were all | 


out of sight amidst the forest, 
Mr. Hadley was much annoyed by this oc- 
currence, and thought it only prudent that his 
wife should not again be left alone, for fear 
of a similar ora worse alarm. ‘They saw no 
more Indians, however, till the fall of the fol- 
lowing year. By that time they had a little 
girl of their own; and one day when Marion 
was lifting her from her cot in the inner room, | 
she suddenly saw a dark and frightfully- 
painted countenance glaring in at the low 
window. Again she preserved her coolness | 
and composure, though the effort was even 
greater than before; for ere she could call: 
her husband, who was not far off, the house | 
was surrounded by eight or ten fearful-looking 
savages. ‘This time, as no females were with 
them, Mrs. Hadley justly concluded that they 
were a war party, and might be bent on mis- . 
chief. With her child in her arms, she has- 
tened into the kitchen, and warned the ser- | 
vant-girl of their unwelcome neighbors, com- 
manding her on no account to display the 
least distrust or displeasure. Hardly had 
she had time for this communication, when 
the armed warriors crowded into the house, 
unceremoniously, yet with the appearance of, 
harmlessness ; and she soon had the pleasure | 
to recognize among them the elderly man’ 
who had formerly visited her. He advanced | 
to the fireplace, and looked as if for the 
great boiling pot; but there was none, 
there that day. The hostess, however, 
understood him; and smiling at him (she af- 
terwards averred it was a very faint-hearted , 
smile,) as if to let him know she did, she 
brought a large bowl of sweet milk and a_ 
basket of wheaten cakes, inviting the Indians . 
to partake, which they did, but without seat- | 
ing themselves. Mr. Hadley soon after step- 
ped in, his gun on his arm, and looked aghast ' 
when he saw by whom his kitchen was occu- ' 
pied. One of the savages instantly wished ; 
to examine his fowlingpiece. Alarmed at} 
the danger, and anxious to make an impres- | 
sion on the wild strangers, George first fired ; 
it off at one of his own pigs that had strayed | 
near. Most of the savages started, uttering 
exclamations of surprise, and leaped upon the } 
dead animal to examine it more closely.— | 
When he saw their excitement and frantic ; 
gestures, be began to fear he had not acted ' 
wisely; certainly he had not exercised the. 
nrudence and self-command that his Marion | 
had done. Some of the warriors remained 
within the threshhold, and appeared acquaint- ’ 
ed with the use of fire-arms; so George load- ; 
ed again as composedly as he could, while’ 
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his brave wife observed suspended round the 
neck of one of them a well used tobacco 
pipe. 

By her suggestion her husband offered a 
supply of the weed he never used himself, 
but kept for the use of his visitors and labo- 
rers. This courtesy was received by the In- 
dians with every mark of satisfaction, and 
shortly afterwards, their wished-for departure. 
After this, scarcely a year passed that some 
parties of Indians did not call at the farm, and 
never without interchanging marks of hospi- 
tality and good will, till it seemed to be gen- 
erally understood that these white people and 
red men were friends and brothers. 

A few seasons now glided peacefully past 
with Mr. and Mrs. Hadley. They still en- 
joyed in a great measure their beloved retire- 
ment; only one family had become domiciled 
within five miles of them. But that is near 
neigborhood in the backwoods; so these soli- 
tary families occasionally exchanged visits. 
“Few and far between ” were they, it must 
be said, except when some neighborly assist- 
ance was required of either. Perhaps it was 
a candle making, or a grand: maple-sugar- 
boiling, or it was to look after the house du- 
ring a confinement; on the whole, it was 
agreeable to all parties. Mr. and Mrs. Os- 
wald had, like our friends the Hadleys, emi- 
grated on the strength of love and industry ; 
but they were not so fortunate, perhaps not so 
judicious as the others. “The lady had been 
tenderly nurtured, and was little fitted to 
sustain the roughnesses an immigrant family 
has, especially at first, to encounter. More- 
over her health was delicate, and her family 
increased rapidly; three children had they 
carried with them, but only one survived to 
reach their future home. This damped the 
ardor of the youthful pair at the outset. Still 
Mr. Oswald and his interesting wife were 
happy, for they were contented and affection- 
ate; and the husband—an energetic Irishman 
—was indefatigable in industry and a desire 


’ to do well. 


Mrs. Hadley had put her two little girls to 
bed one stormy autumnal evening, and was 


looking forward to a few hours of tranquil in- 


dustry by their happy fireside when the kitch- 
en door was heard to open, anda female voice 
spoke in accents of grief and anxiety. George 
hastened to ask what was the matter, and 
found it was the servant-maid of their friends 
the Oswalds. She had come to ask Mrs. 
Hadley to go immediately to her mistress, 
who had been taken seriously ill. Their only 
farm-servant had met with an accident that 
had quite disabled him, and Mr. Oswald him- 
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self rar ridden off for the nearest surgeon, 
a distance of sixteen miles. The girl seemed 
much excited aud distressed; and Marion, 
knowing the delicate state of her amiable 
friend, was deeply concerned. 

“ What shall I do, George?” she exclaim- 
ed; “a night of a storm, and such a road! 
Had it been daylight, or could you have ac- 
companied me. ButI could not be easy if 
both of us were to leave our children.” 

“ Had I not better go?” asked the husband 
sympathizingly. 

“ Ah, I suspect that it is I that onght to be 
with her: poor Lucy! Yes, I will go with- 
out more hesitation. Get the mare saddled 
for me; I will leave this girl with you, and 
take our Betty, as the more efficient assistant. 
Hasten, dear George, and [ will get ready 
some little matters that may be necessary.” 

‘‘ Wrap well up, then, my love,” said her 
husband ; for he felt he dared not oppose his 
heroic wife’s proposal, the necessity being so 
presssing. 

After a fervent kiss, and a “ God be with 
you, my dear, on your errand of mercy,” 
from her husband, Marion was seated on his 
steady animal, and Betty trudging resolutely 
by her side. The wind howled dismally, 
sweeping showers of withering leaves to the 
ground at every blast; and masses of black 
clouds were careering past the moon, then, 
fortunately for the night travelers, near the 
full. The hardly-to-be-distinguished path- 
way was broken and rugged; but the mare 
knew it. pretty well, and after a short time 
Mrs. Hadley proposed that her servant should 
ride behind her, thinking they would thereby 
get on more rapidly. This was done and 
the strong sagacious animal stepped out more 
surely and swiftly, as if aware of the confi- 
dence and responsibility reposed in her. In 
fact, in a time which even to their anxiety 
seemed short, the good Samaritan reached 
Mr. Oswald’s dwelling. 

Marion knew that there were none to re- 
ceive or to greet her; but all the more eager- 
ly she hastened into the house, leaving Betty 
to attend to their steed. The kitchen was 
in darkness ; a large house dog sprung growl- 
ing to meet the guests, whose arrival would 
doubtless be so welcome ; but almost immedi- 


ately recognizing the visitors the animal re- 


- bed, 


tired to the cheerless hearth whining piteous- 
ly. ‘There was no other sound to be heard, 
rae Mrs. Hadley hoped her suffering Svighs. 
bor might be asleep, as the children doubtless 
were; so she stepped into the family room. 
A light burned dimly near the uncurtained 
window: it had been placed there as a beacon 


‘mamma better ? 
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to light the oletias heme. The wood fire had 
sunk low, but the regular breathing of sleep- 
ers was distinctly heard. When Marion 
had snuffed the candle, she saw the eldest 
boy, who was eight years old, with his head 

laid down on the table before which he sat; 
another little fellow, stretched on the floor, 
carefully covered with a. cloak; and the 
youngest on his mother’s. bed—all fast asleep. 
No word, or w hisper, or sigh came from the 
invalid. Marion held her breath while she 
stooped over to listen for her friend’s, and 
only the increased throbbing of her own 
heart was audible. The stillness was oppres- 
sive. Alas, alas! it was that of death—the 
mother lay a corpse, surrounded by her sleep- 
ing children! Alone unaided she had perish- 
ed in nature’s extremity! The appaled gazer 
soon became too painfully convinced of this 
fact; and the pulses of her own life almost 
stood still, as she beheld the once lovely 
countenance distorted by pain and sorrow, 
and fixed in its last unconsciousness. Mari- 
on was a brave hearted, but she was also a 
deeply sensitive woman. Here was woe in- 
deed! In the whirlwind agony of that mo- 
ment she perceived all its bitterness; yet the 
lightning glance she permitted herself to take 
of the circumstances, also disclosed to her 
what was required of herself. She stooped 
over the dead, and closed the glazed eyes, and 
smoothed the convulsed muscle of the face; 
then with a heavy bursting sigh she took in 
her arms the hapless child that slumbered on 
its mother’s deathbed, and tenderly kissing, 

she laid him im another and less sorrowful 
resting place; his little brother she soon nes- 
tled beside him, and then she gently touched 
the sleeper at the table. The poor child 
started, as if distressed that wearied nature 
had overcome his intended and promised 
watchfulness. 

“Has papa come back?” he asked. “Is 
J am so glad you are come, 
Mrs. Hadley! ” 

“Go to bed beside your brothers, my dear 
boy, you must be sleepy,” said his sympa- 
thizing friend, deeply affected to hear him 
name his. mother, whom he idolized.“ Your 
papa will soon arrive now, I dare say; and in 
the meantime I will see to everything.” 

The boy looked wistfully to his ‘mother’s 
and whispered, “Mamma is surely 
asleep—she was so ill, and groaned so sadly ; 


but when Ann went for you, she was: better, 


and I gave her a drink; and then she told 
me to sit down and: watch the children, for 
they were so sleepy and cross they would not 
let me put them to bed; so they fell asleep, 
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and I waited and waited, and at last I could 
not keep awake, | believe; but I hope dear 
mamma did not want me.” 

“IT dare say she did not, my dear; so go 
to bed now.” And to bed he went. 


Mrs. Hadley had a severer task to restrain } 
within bounds the expression of Betty’s hor- | 


ror and dismay than her own feelings. She 
at length prevailed on her to assist in making 


the house more comfortable, for it was too ‘ 


apparent that all that day’s work had been 
left undone. A fire was made to blaze cheer- 


fully, the rooms swept, the kettle boiled, and ; 
tea prepared to refresh the gentlemen, now , 


momentarily expected, though one of them 
at least both females thought, and Betty said, 
could hardly be expected to partake of it. All 
these cares weré scarcely completed, when a 


horse’s trampling was heard ; and Marion was } 
thankful the surgeon had first arrived, so that , 


some preparation might be thought of for the 


husband bereaved under such distressing cir- | 


cumstances. 

The medical man attempted all he thought 
possible, in case the poor lady might revive. 
{t proved unavailing, and the living are now 
the first to be thought of. 
hausted by fatigue and anxiety, hastened as 
fast as his jaded horse would carry him, yet 
dreamed not of the fearful blow awaiting him 
at the home where he had so often met his 
Lucy's smile of welcome. But we shall not 
attempt to paint the scene. on his arrrival. 
Henry Oswald, notwithstanding every tender- 
ness of preparation that circumstances admit- 
ted of, was at first almost stunned into insen- 
sibility: and I am sorry -to say, afterwards 
acted the part of an utterly distracted person. 
The warm-hearted, impulsive Irishman yield- 
ed to paroxysms of sorrow and despair un- 
worthy of a brave or a Christian man, and 
subversive of his duty to his helpless little 
children. . 

Almost as soon as the cheerless morning 


had dawned, Mrs. Hadley was relieved by ; 
She had } 


‘calm consideration changed or modified the 


the appearance of her husband. 
done all that seemed immediately necessary ; 


and thought it best to take the motherless little ' 
boys home with her till their father was more } 


The: 


composed. Alas, that time came not! 
kindly surgeon and George Hadley attended 
upon him through the ravings of brain fever 
—and ere the necessary arrangements for the 
wife’s funeral could be completed, he had fol- 
lowed her to the other world. 

In a few minutes of composure preceding | 
death he recognized his friend; and when: 
his roving eye scemed to ask for his children, ' 
the other assured him they were with his’ 
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Marion, and should be tenderly cared, and if 
necessary, provided for. ‘The exhausted fa- 
, ther smiled as if satisfied, and closed his eyes 
in death. The pledge thus given to the dy- 
/ ing parent was amply fulfilled. Mr. Hadley 
endeavored to let the Oswald Farm, but did 
not succeed; therefore, as he was unable to 
attend to it himself, and part of the purchase 
money remained unpaid, it relapsed almost 
into its pristine state. The relatives of the 
‘ family in Europe were of course informed of 
what had happened. Oswald’s friends were 
unable, poor Lucy’s unwilling, to interfere or 
assist; and the children remained with the 
Hadleys, whom God continued to prosper and 
bless. The two youngest required not long 
, the cares of these compassionate strangers. 
; Inheriting weakly frames, they sunk to the 
grave, over which parental tears of anguish 
were .shed by those whose sole originai tie 
: had been pity for the desolate and helpless. 
Richard, the eldest boy, however, grew up a 
‘sedate and thoughtful lad; and very early 
became most helpful to his adopted parents. 
‘He was a few years older than their girls; 
-and as Providence had given them no sons, 
Dick Oswald was one to them. He was in- 
} deed even more; for to the welis of devoted 
| love and reverence were added in his breast 
}atide of overflowering gratitude; that, one 
; might soon foretell, would probably influence 
all his future life; and though out of tender 
; respect to the memory of his unfortunate pa- 
} rents he retained their name, by others he 
| 


was much oftener called by that of his ben- 
efactors. 


Richard had reached his sixteenth year, . 


} when, to his great surprise, a letter from his 
‘maternal grandfather called him to the coun- 
‘try and estate of his ancestors. There ap- 
; peared so much that was cold-hearted and 
' selfish in this tardy acknowledgment of the 
orphan lad, that he at first spurned indignant- 
ly the unwelcome invitation. Accustomed, 
however, to school his inclinations to meet 
the paramount claims of duty, a few days of 


young man’s opinions as to his future proce- 
dure. He felt as if he had not courage to 
open the subject to his adop.ed mother, but 
with Mr. Hadley he then sought a full con- 
sultation. 

“] think you ought to meet your grandfa- 
ther’s wish, if not obey his mandate,” was 
the result expressed by the paternal Hadley. 
“ Tam persuaded mercenary motives are like- 
ly to have little weight with one brought up 


; simply and sponge as you have been ; 


yet it cannot be overlooked on other accounts, 
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that by hie deaths of your paren you are the ; 


hope and heir of your mother’s ancient fami- | 


ly. As a matter of choice my opinion of 
course is yours, since it would lead you to 
remain with us.” His 
felt the pressure of the young man’s hand. 
He continued: “ Asa matter of duty, doubts 
arise. Has or has not your grandfather any 
claims on you? 
mother’s memory—ask yourself how she 
would have wished you to act?” This lat- 
ter consideration was ever a sacred point with 
the youth ; it appeared to decide the conflict 


in his mind, and immediately he so expressed ; 


himself, 
«Well, then, my dear boy,” concluded his 
friend, “‘ we must, however reluctantly, con- | 


sider this matter settled. Only this remains 
to be said: 


in Britain as you have reason to expect, or if 


you should ever feel the want of friends, or a; 


congenial home, remember my house and 
heart, and the hearts of my family, will ever 
be to receive you with a glad welcome.” And 
so terminated this painful interview—equally 
painful to the well-balanced mind of the ex- 
cellent Hadléy and of the child he had edu- 
cated with so much care. 

The present occurrence was, in truth, a ve- 


ry severe trial to all the inmates of Young | 


Hope Farm. And who can wonder that it 
was so? The melancholy parting over, and 


the young man launched abroad into life, we. 


can readily imagine he carried much of | 
“ Young Hope” with him. 
ergetic, ‘he was not without praiseworthy am- | 
bition and ardent curiosity to see the world, ' 
and all its novel wonders. Yet the secret ; 
wishes of his spirit were, that after a few | 
years of improvement or of wandering, he } 

might be permitted to return—as a wearied | 
bird would to its nest—to the peaceful shelter- } 
ing haven in the western wilderness. 

He wrote regularly, though at considerable } 
intervals, to his parted friends; his short epis- | 
tles contained little but the strongest expres- 
sions of gratitude and affectionate remem- 
brance, and with each were sent little articles | 
of use or elegance to those he still called his: 
mother andsisters. He hada tutor, and then | 


he went to college; and afterwards he trav: | 


eled with his aged velative: and thus he wrote ' 


voice trembled as he | 


You tenderiy cherish your: 


if you should not find everything | 


Manly and en-} 
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larities and simple enjoyments of my trans- 
atlantic home !—I am to study for the bar, I 
believe, as a matter of status and eclat, and 
am to inherit a moderate patrimonial estate: 
Oh how gladly would I rather assist my fa- 
ther to improve and decorate Young Hope 
Farm!” And again—* Greatly would I 
prefer sitting an hour on the lonely grave by 
our little lake side in communion with nature, 
to mixing with the most recherche society I 
have yet seen. And oh how much rather 
would I read one of your letters, that tell me 
I am still dear to you, than reap even such 
academic honors as I have attained to, when 
‘I cannot have your voices to add your meed 
of applause! My grandfather is very kind 
;and most. indr gent ; on but one subject are 
‘we not confenial. He thinks my heart is too 
much in childhood’s home. He seems to be 
seriously in dread that some fine morning he 
will discover that I have escaped to the woods, 
like a Red Indian but half reclaimed from 
sa ageism. This, too, may come to pass 
some day.” 

; Halfa dozen years escaped thus, tedious 

‘in their transit, like a dream when they are 

gone; andthe young Oswald’s grandfather 

died. The patrimony that now became Rich- 
ard’s was found to be heavily burdened ; for 
the law, as a profession, he had an uncon- 
querable distaste; and to keep up a hollow 

, Show on an inadequate income, was at vari- 

ance with every sentiment of manly candor 

and straightforward principle so carefully and 

; early instilled into his breast. Richard Os- 

, wald, therefore, immediately entered into ne- 

| gociations with a cousin who panted to become 

a landed proprietor and head of the family, 

: (and who, indeed, had ever been disposed to 

consider the former merely an interloper,) and 

from him, he accepted an equivalent in cash 
for his patrimony. 

! How gladsomely was a letter from the belov- 
‘ed absent one now read and re-read at Young 
; Hope Farm; for it said, in a few thrilling, 

} joyful words, that, his duty performed, his 

, Mission accomplished, and himself at liberty, 
he would now return to devote his life to his 
‘friends that had nurtured his orphanage. 

From that day mighty preparations went on 
at the farm—preparations intended to wel- 

; come the wanderer to his nest again. But 


to his friends—“ Amid all the puerilities and ° ‘weeks ‘and months rolled on, and Richard ar- 
conventional forms of artificial society, its | rived not. They knew not now how to ad- 
heartless ceremonial and tiresome etiquette, | dress him a letter; and hope deferred, began 
how often do I find my heart and memory ; to make sick the longing affectionate hearts. 
turning to the boundless liberty of the glori-; The spring flowers whose blossoms he had 
ous woods—the crystal-like candor, and out-; almost promised to greet, were withered ; 

spoken tenderness, with all the innocent hi-; summer was fast brightening into a fich and 
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productive harvest; but Young Hope Farm 
looked cheerless and sad. Not a living thing 


was to be seen without; no cheerful busy : 


sounds, so usual there, were to be heard, ex- 


cept it might be the birds singing among the | 


trees—those trees, which twenty years before, 
were planted as mere saplings, now enclosed 
and concealed the fair home, till it was like a 
nest indeed, and likenothing so much. ‘The 
birds, we say, still sang blithesomely around 
it: but was there mourning within? Yes; 
in the inner chamber lay the matron, the mis- 
tress, of the house, apparently in the last 
doubtful stage of an acute disease. Her de- 
voted husband sat near her, his face buried in 
his hands, for she could not recognize even 
him. Her eldest daughter, most, like herself 
in form and character, supported the sufferer’s 
head, and endeavored to soothe her restless 
moanings ; while the other, a beautiful girl 
of seventeen, was altogether overcome, and 
weeping bitterly. The low casement was 
partly opened to admit the summer breeze, 
bearing with it refreshingly the fragrance of 
woodbine and roses, while it swept the long 
branches of a graceful acacia against the win- 
dow-panes, with a caressing-like gesture, 
throwing shadows as graceful and life-like 
over the nicely papered walls of the rooms 
and the snow-white draperies of the silk 
couch. 


The watchful daughter fancied her mother | 


spoke; she bent her ear to catch the words, 
and heaved a deep sigh as she heard only 
* Richard, Richard!” Yes, many times du- 
ring the ravings of delirium in the last few 


days had that name burst with deep pathos , 
or impatient longing from the parched and | 
“Oh if he ; 
would but arrive to soothe the last moments, | 


fevered lips. Richard came not. 


if so it must be!” thought the daughter. 
The family were anxiously expecting, -too, 


the arrival of the friendly surgeon, who had | 
been obliged to leave them the day before. | 
They heard his | 
horse's feet, and Mr. Hadley was beckoned | 


He 


at last now came. 


noiselessly from the room to meet him. Al- 


most immediately he re-appeared, followed by } 


a stranger, who silently gave a brother's kiss 


to each of the afflicted girls; and ere they. 


could recover their surprise, he was kneeling 
beside the low couch. 

** Mother,” said he, “ my more than moth- 
er, am I returned to find you thus?” 

She opened her eyes, and again murmured 
dreamily, “* Richard !” ) 

‘‘ Richard is come, never more to leave 
you. Oh mother, live to bless us!” 
“She looked at him with a sudden yet faint 
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; gleam of intelligence, and then wearily turn- 
-ed her head, as if to rest. 
The surgeon, who now entered, drew the 
young man and the agitated maidens from 
the room, which was instantly darkened ; and 
the patient slept, happily to awake composed 
and sensible, the crisis past, and a new life in 
prospect. And she has lived since then many 
happy years, the valued wife, the tender 
mother, to rejoice over the recovered treasure 
-and re-united family. 

The adopted son built a fair and graceful 
addition to the farm house, and imparted ina- 
ny elegances and useful appendages to it and 
to the flourishing gardens. ‘There he mar- 
ried the eldest daughter, to whom his thoughts 
had long in secret involuntarily turned. A 
nephew of Mr. Hadley's, from Scotland, af- 
terwards joined them, and became the hus- 
band of the lovely second sister; while a 
third, yet in childhood, was the cherished 
darling and plaything of all. So the roof 

tree of Young Hope—its owners’ delight to 
think that not one of their early hopes had 
really failed—promises fair to become a flour- 
ishing stock, adorned with numerous noble 
branches-aitd rich fruit. At all events, the 
: fair dwelling now stands in nestling loneli- 
ness and loveliness, a heart stirrin® ornament 
of the majestic wilds, an oasis of happy rest, 
;and of anticipations realized; demonstrating 
—how much more dreathingly than our poor 
‘words may !—what skill and energy, when 
combined with upright intentions and good 
feeling may accomplish amid the boundless 
solitudes of the “ far west.” 





AUTUMN. 


Mr. Editor :—You will see by reference 
‘to the poet’s almanac that we may look out 
‘ for “ melancholy days ” about thistime. How- 
ever such a search may be to you, as to my- 
self it is fruitless at all seasons. Indeed I 
don’t believe melancholy has a right to any, 
not even a single day in the year. She isa 
, mere fabulous being at best, a false and sick- 
ly child of some heathen poet’s brain, and 
‘ what right has she to the use or appropriation 
/of a Christian man’s days? None at all.— 
Weare all boand to cultivate a cheerful and 
' gladsome spirit, and gor the life of eve- 
/ry man who behaves himself and keeps at 
: work is sufficiently full of blessings to keep 
him rejoicing all the time. 

Autumn, I know, is “ the Sabbath of the 
year; ” and it is all the better for that. As 
’ the Sabbath day is, toa rational man, “ the 
‘ best of all the seven,” so autumn is the best 
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productive harvest; but Young Hope Farm 
looked cheerless and sad. Not a living thing 
was to be seen without; no cheerful busy 
sounds, so usual there, were to be heard, ex- 
cept it might be the birds singing among the 


trees—those trees, which twenty years before, | 


were planted as mere saplings, now enclosed 
and concealed the fair home, till it was likea 
nest indeed, and likenothingso much. The 
birds, we say, still sang blithesomely around 
it: but was there mourning within? Yes; 
in the inner chamber lay the matron, the mis- 


tress, of the house, apparently in the last | 


doubtful stage of an acute disease. Her de- 
voted husband sat near her, his face buried in 
his hands, for she could not recognize even 
him. Her eldest daughter, most like herself 
in formand character, supported the sufferer’s 


head, and endeavored to soothe her restless | 
moanings ; while the other, a beautiful girl | 
of seventeen, was altogether overcome, and | 


weeping bitterly. The low casement was 
partly opened to admit the summer breeze, 


begring with it refreshingly the fragrance of | 
woodbine and roses, while it swept the long 


branches of a graceful acacia against the win- 
dow-panes, with a caressing-like gesture, 


throwing shadows as graceful and _ life-like | 
over the nicely papered walls of the rooms | 
and the snow-white draperies of the silk | 


couch. 


The watchful daughter fancied her mother | 


spoke; she bent her ear to catch the words, 
and heaved a deep sigh as she heard only 
“ Richard, Richard!” Yes, many times du- 


ring the ravings of delirium in the last few | 
days had that name burst with deep pathos | 


or impatient longing from the parched and 
fevered lips. Richard came not. “Qh if he 
would but arrive to soothe the last moments, 
if so it must be!” thought the daughter. 


The family were anxiously expecting, too, | 


the arrival of the friendly surgeon, who had | 
been obliged to leave them the day before. | 
He at last now came. They heard his | 
horse's feet, and Mr. Hadley was beckoned | 


noiselessly from the room to meet him. Al- | 


most immediately he re-appeared, followed by 


a stranger, who silently gave a brother's kiss | 


to each of the afflicted girls; and ere they 
could recover their surprise, he was kneeling 
beside the low couch. 


‘‘ Mother,” said he, “my more than moth- | 


er, am I returned to find you thus?” 

She opened her eyes, and again murmured 
dreamily, ‘ Richard!” 

“ Richard is come, never more to leave 
you. Oh mother, live to bless us!” 

She looked at him with a sudden yet faint 
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; gleam of intelligence, and then wearily turn- 
_ed her head, as if to rest. 
_ The surgeon, who now entered, drew the 
‘ young man and the agitated maidens from 
, the room, which was instantly darkened ; and 
the patient slept, happily to awake composed 
and sensible, the crisis past, and a new life in 
prospect. And she has lived since then many 
happy years, the valued wife, the tender 
mother, to rejoice over the recovered treasure 
/and re-united family. 
; The adopted son built a fair and graceful 
addition to the farm house, and imparted ina- 
ny elegances and useful appendages to it and 
to the flourishing gardens. There he mar- 
ried the eldest daughter, to whom his thoughts 
had long in secret involuntarily turned. A 
nephew of Mr. Hadley's, from Scotland, af- 
terwards joined them, and became the hus- 
band of the lovely second sister; while a 
third, yet in childhood, was the cherished 
darling and plaything of all. So the roof 
‘tree of Young Hope—its owners’ delight to 
think that not one of their early hopes had 
really failed—promises fair to become a flour- 
ishing stock, adorned with numerous noble 
branches and rich fruit. At all events, the 
fair dwelling now stands in nestling loneli- 
ness and loveliness, a heart stirring ornament 
of the majestic wilds, an oasis of happy rest, 
/and of anticipations realized; demonstrating 
—how much more dreathingly than our poor 
‘words may !—what skill and energy, when 
‘combined with upright intentions and good 
‘feeling may accomplish amid the boundless 
solitudes of the “ far west.” 





AUTUMN. 

® Mr. Editor :—You will see by reference 
! to the poet’s almanac that we may look out 
‘for “ melancholy days ” about thistime. How- 
ever such a search may be to you, as to my- 
self it is fruitless at all seasons. Indeed | 
don’t believe melancholy has a right to any, 
not even a single day in the year. Sheisa 
mere fabulous being at best, a false and sick- 
ly child of some heathen poet’s brain, and 
‘what right has she to the use or appropriation 
of a Christian man’s days? None at all.— 
We are all bound to cultivate a cheerful and 
' gladsome spirit, and estver the life of eve- 
‘ry man who behaves himself and keeps at 
work is sufficiently full of blessings to keep 
him rejoicing all the time. 

/ Autumn, f know, is “the Sabbath of the 
| year ;” and it is all the better for that. As 
‘the Sabbath day is, toa rational man, “the 
‘ best of all the seven,” so autumn is the best 
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season of the four. Our feelings are modi- 
fied by the changes and circumstances around 
us; and for this very reason our joys, thouch 
more sober, are deeper at this sober decline of 
the year. It is now the season of plenty, 
when the prizes of industry are drawn: the 
farmer is reaping the glorious fruition of his 
spring-time labors and summer-sunned hopes, 
and how can he help rejoicing? And who is 
not rewarded for his toil, if bis pursuit is lau- 
dable and his hand diligent? No one. 

1 have hinted that autumn has come; and 
the proof is here in the country. The this- 
tle’s beard has been shaved by the barber-ous 
winds, and is afloat in the air; the ‘ coral 
beads ” of the arum are strung on each neck 
of land; the eye of the gentium is drinking 
in the kindred azure of the sky: 


ee 


‘¢ Blood-drops may here and there be scen, 
On the lew sumae’s vest of green, 
As if its heart had bled ; 
And where tall maples form a screen, 
The grove is growing red.” 
These flowers are the children of autumn; 
these “ warm colors” the work of 


“ That pale fantastic painter—Frost.” 


And there is beauty in these things. In fact, 
they have a “ beauty and a joy; ” for while 
they possess a charm and a delight to the 
eye, they exert a reflex influence, a kindred 
delicht on the inner vision. g. C. 


Memory or Cuitpren.—It is noteworthy 
that children, who are taken away by death, 
always remain in the memory of the parent 
as children. Other children grow old, but 
the one we lost continues in youth. It looks 
as we last saw itin health. The imagination 
hears its sweet voice and light step, and sees 
its silken hair and clear bright eyes—all just 
as they were. ‘Ten or twenty years may go 


by; the child remains in the memory as at. 


first, a bright happy child. Its young and 
beautiful form moves before us; and what is 
such a memory but anangel-presence? Cer- 
tainly, next to seeing an angel, is seeing, with 


a parent’s heart, such a cherished form. Amid. 
this world of ambition and show, who shall 
say that this is not a means under Providence | 
of su®duing and spiritualizing the mind? 


Thus, in order to cherish such a remembrance, 


We are at times willing to turn even from the | 
The sigh becomes : 


charms of the living: 
sweeter than the song. Sorrow subdued be- 
comes a friend, and sacred joy is mingled 
with tears of holy recollection. Thus as 


grief ascends the mount of time, she seems. 


to pass through a sort of transformation. The 
35 


convulsive agony changes to passive sorrow, 
and querulous misgivings to quiet meditation. 
There must be distress: Jet, then, the gushing 
tears flow, for it is the course of nature; but 
even with this, let there be the victory of 
Christian faith, the glorious hope of our holy 
religion. For 
‘* Such a hope, like the rainbow, a being of light, 
May be born, like the rainbow, in tears.” 


Whatever is highest and holiest is tinged 
with melancholy. The eye of genius has 
always a plaintive expressiou, and its natural 
language is pathos. <A prophet is sadder than 
other men; and he who was greater than all 
prophets, was “a man of sorrow and ac- 
quainted with grief.”—-Mrs, Child. 





We have read of a Danish Count who had 


his statue placed by the grave of his wife 
over a spring, causing the water to jet through 


pp?) 


/one of the eyes, as an illustration of his con- 


tinual weeping for his lost companion. This 
statue exists yet near Copenhagen, and is 
called the “ Weeping Eye.” 





Assist and relieve the wretched, for misfortunes 
may happen to yourself. Wound no man unneces- 
sarily—there are thorns enough in the path of humaa 
life. 


—_-— 


Two kinds of men labor in vain—they who get 
riches and do not enjoy them, and they who learn 
wisdom and do not apply it to the conduct of life. 


Death at any period of life wears an awful aspeet, 
but never more so than to the youthful heart, whose 
every step has been that of health and joy, and whose 
bounding pulse, yet swayed by hope, has never 


‘beens chilled by the sorrows or distracted by the 


doubts and fears, that hang over our earthly exist- 
ence, 





No man, whose appetites are his masters, can per- 
form the duties of his nature with strictness and reg- 
ularity. He that would become superior to external 
influences, must first become superior to his own 


passions. 





All skill onght to be exerted for universal good. 
Every man has owed mach to others, and ought to 
pay the kindness he has received. 





A philosopher once told a niggardly old miser that 
he did not possess his wealth, but that his wealth 


possessed him. 





A little management may often evade resistance 
which a vast force might vainly strive to overcome. 


_— 
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THE OLD ELM TREE. 
{INSCRIBED TO LYDIA4 


BY EMILY 8. PAGE, 








I'm rocking in that wild-wood tree, 
’Mid the branches cool and green ; 

A sea of leaves waves gently up, 
And the sonlight peeps between ; 

A mountain stream flows softly by, 
The wild flowers o’er it waving— 
The knotty roots of the old Elm Tree 

In its clear blue waters laving. 


“4 The water-willows’ tasselled boughs, 
That deck its verdant side, 
With every playful breeze that comes, 
Bend low to kiss its tide. 
The lily’s pale transparent bud 
On its sparkling breast is glancing ; 
Yielding a wealth of odor sweet, 
‘To the bright waves, onward dancing. 


A soft gloom rests all quivering 
On its smiling rippied face, 

Where the twining woodbines creeping o'er, 
Their lonely mirrored beauty trace. 

Aud far away where the dim old hills 
Are towering to the sky, 

Smiling in soft and mellowed light, 


The golden suubeams lie. 
win “eke!” ian) cil ata i Mae 


Tis aut the same as in other days, 
When in careless happy glee 


Through the deep, deep glens, and the tangled wood, 


We wandered wild and free: 


Or swung in the boughs of this green old Elm, 
When the evening stars were bright; - 

And watched in the blue of the mountain stream, 
The silvery moon of night. 


But the mirthful group that were wont to meet 
Where its gleaming waters play, 


With their bounding hearts, and their youthful hopes, 


Oh, tell me, where are they ? 








t 

l Bradford, Oct. 1849. 

| ——_— 

Do what is right. The respect of mankind will | | 
follow—or, if it does not, you will be able to do— 
4 without it. 

‘ Many villanies have been omitted from a laudable 

: motive—a fear of shame: and many virtues have | 


singularity. 





hand to help him up. 





heart and a good stomach. 
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been omitted from an ignoble motive—a dread of } 


. 
| RURAL LETTERS, 
_AND OTHER RECORDS OF THOUGHT AT LEISURE. 
BY N. P. WILLis. 


aa at, 


| Receiving many applications personally and 
| by letter, at the office of the “ Home Journal,” 
‘for the above-mentioned volume, we have 
/ made inquiry as to the cost of sending it by 
‘mail, and have now the pleasure of informing 
‘ our subscribers that it may be mailed to their 
}address, postage twenty-five cents. On re- 


‘ 


‘ ceipt of three dollars we will remit two cop- 


,jes. To give our readers a better idea of the 


‘character and purpose of the book, we copy 
‘the dedicatory letter :— 


TO IMOGEN. 

| © My sweet paventer :—The Letters in 
this volume which describe your birth-place 
,——mere pulse-countings as they are, in the 
way of literary records—should be dedicated 
} to you, if printed at all; and I had therefore 
written your name after the title-page just 
ready for the press. A joyous laugh from 
{ you, at play with your doll in an adjoining 
/Toom, reached my ear a moment since, how- 
ever, and suggested to me the time that must 
elapse before you could read so uneventful a 
book understandingly, and the necessity there 
would be, even then, that the circumstances 
under which it was written should be some- 
/ what explained to you. I felt—as a man 
} fond of his grounds might do, who should 
;see his favorite tree judged of by a single 
} view at noon—a wish that it might be seen, 
also, with the shadows falling earlier and la- 
ter. The interest with which these simple 
letters from Glenmary may be read by you, 
must depend much upon your knowing 
over what ground, in my own mind, 
this brief passage in my life threw its influ- 
ences. If I had any of that instinctive feel- 
‘ing, which we sometimes vaguely trust, that 
/I should be here, when you are grown to 
; womanhood, to say to you what I have taken 
/Mmy pen to write, 1 should still let the dedica- 
‘ tion of this least labored yet favorite volume, 


Ot ei, ll 


Ll at tl ate tom, 


LO i Ll lt te te tnt 


to my beloved child, stand simply with her 4 


name, 


/ At the time of your birth, I had lived four _ 
; years at Glenmary ; and when—pacing the ~ 
Let him who neglects to raise the fallen, fear, lest | Walk in front of my cottage, beneath the stars 
d when he himself falls, no one will stretch out his Of a night of June—I heard your first faint ~ 
‘ery, I recognized in my tearful thanks to God, ~ 
that a drop was overflowingly added, to acup — 
Talleyrand said that happiness depended ona hard of happiness already swelling to the brim.— 
_ For enjoyment of the rural life 1] found so ~ 
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delightfal, I had, itis true, ie nutius: 
the preparation with which one sleeps in a | 
house that the haunting of some nameless | 
spirit has made untenantable by others—sear- 
ching first with the candle of experience, eve- 
ry apartment besides the one I intended to 


occupy. I had tried life in every shape 
which, if left untried, might fret imagination. 
I had studied human nature under all the 
changes which can be wrought by differen- 
ces of climate, rank, culture and association. | 
My demands for happiness had closed in and 
concentrated upon my own heart, the farther 
I wentand the more changes I tried. I came } 
to Glenmary, absolute in my conviction that I 
brought with me, or could receive there, from 
God, all the material requisite for my best 
enjoyment of existence. In my five years’ 
trial of this upshot of experiments in happi- 
ness, every hour wedded my love to it more 
strongly. Even the anxiety with which the 
loss of our small competency clounded the ' 
first year that the sweet thread of your iife 
was braided through—even that harsh troub- 
le, and the disasters and broken reliances | 
which followed close upon its heels, and fi- 
nally drove me back to the life [ had rejected | 
—failed to touch while I could cling to the 
hope of remaining there, the essential ele- 
ments of my endearment to that calm _para- } 
dise. Misfortune, that changes the looks of 
men, my dear Imogen, leaves the stars look- 
ing as kindly down, and the trees and flow- 
ers answering the eye as unreluctantly. 
“ You can understand from this how, in the , 
life pictured in these letters, lay a framework 
of nurture for yourself, the much pondered 
promises of which were the ties hardest to 
sunder. Inall my observation of your sex, I 
had so learned the value of character formed 
under the influences of refined rural life, and 
taking its thought-pressure and guidance, 
meantime, from those minds only over which | 
God has breathed the awe of parental respon- | 
sibilliy. ‘The impressible and flexible nature | 
+ of woman so requires for the preservation of 
> its individuality, an isolation from the mixed 
) influences and assimilating observances of a} 
) city. A dew-drop, given to the exhaling sun _ 
with its rounded pearl shape unswayed but 
by breath from heaven, and another, shaken 
from its leaf-shelter, and flung into a stream | 
to flow on and waste, undistinguishable from | 
turbid waters, are not more different in purity 
and beauty, than the same character may be 
made by these differences in nurture. Glen- ; 
mary, after your birth, seemed to me to have 
been forechosen by my good angel, as the 
cradle and nursery I sheuld want for you.— 


| peoplings 


compulsion. 


——— a ° Se ates (ta neeel 
‘ S 
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Ww ith images of my fair child, tossing her 
sunny locks j in unschooled grace to the wind 
[ had peopled all the wild wood-walks above 
the brook ; the lawn and fields along the riv- 


er were play-grounds and rambling places for 
a blue-eyed and infantile type of an angel 
mother; the trees seemed spreading their 
' shadows in conscious preparation ; the shrubs 


were planted to keep pace with her growth ; 
and my onward life—so cheered and beguiled 
and beguiled, so graced and supplied with 


| Sweetest company and occupation—was fore- 


cast in a far-welcomed future. Do you not 


' see how, without knowledge of these dream- 


s, you could scarce read my portray- 
ings, of that relinquished life, with a full un- 


‘derstanding of my value of it? 


“This five years’ oasis of country exist- 
ence, gave shape and force to another senti- 


‘ment that has always struggled within me, 


and, (fancy-pricing of my saleable commodi- 
ties though it seem), I will venture to men- 
tion it—for, in imagining you as reading this 


volume, by-and- by, i it is a view of myself that 
I like to think may grow out of the perusal. 
I scarce know how to express it, however ; 


for, sure as I am of conveying the feeling of 
every man who has ever pecan his free 
thoughts into “ goods anc groceries, ” itis 
difficult to phrase without misconveyance of 
meaning. If you have ever seen a field of 
broom- corn—the most careless-branching and 


free-swaying of all the products of a summer 


}—and can fancy the contrast, in its destiny, 


between sweeping the pure air with the wind’s 
handling, and sweeping what it more useful- 

ly may, “when tied up for handling as brooms 
—you can understand the difference I feel 
between using my thoughts at my pleasure, as 


In country life, and in using them for subsis- 
tence as in my present profession. 


How 
much, and what quality; of an author, I 


might have been from choice, the tone of 


these Letters, I mean to say, very nearly ex- 
presses. I do not intend any comparative 
disparagement of what J have written upon 
The hot needle through the 
eye of the goldfinch betters his singing, they 

say. Only separate, if with this hint you 
can, what I have done as mental toil, from 
from what I might have written had [I been a 
thought-free farmer, with books, country leis- 


‘ure, and liberty to pick, with the perspective 
bettering of second thought, from the brain's 


many-mooded vagaries. 
« A man may be excused for wishing not 


to be misrepresented to his child, and I have 


own wri- 


thus tried to make certain that | 
me to my 


‘tings, at least, shall speak truly o 
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daughter. The hee and misrepresen- 
tations which follow and bark at one’s prog- 
ress, as curs chase a rail-train through a vil- 
lage street, I have no need to guard against, 
for they will be outrun and silenced if | am 
gone from you when you read this—harmless 
of course if lam here. 
unconscious target, this arrow of twelve years’ 
flight must be sped from the string ; and, with 
a kiss, presently, of which you will be far 
from knowing the meaning or the devotion, I 
will imprint a prayer upon your forehead— 
that the shaft may find the heart it is aimed 
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guished scholars, were among them. But, 
through financial mismanagement, the Round 
Hill School, after the enjoyment of a few 
years of prosperity, was suspended, and Mr. 


Cogswell, one of the most honorable men in 
the world, became a bankrupt—Mr. George 


And now, my little | 


Bancroft having managed by some process of 
legerdemain to shift the whole responsibility 
of the indebtedness upon his shoulders—and 
having himself married one of the Dwights 


of Springfield, with a fortune, he became a 


at, as well watched over and as blest as now, | 


whether the bow that sent it be still bent or 


broken. Affectionately, 
*N. P. Wins.” 





GEORGE BANCROFT. 


Mr. Bancroft is the son of the late Dr. 
Bancroft, of Worcester, Mass., a Unitarian 
clergyman of the old school, and the author 
ofa life of Washington, of which many 
thousands of copies have been printed. 

George Bancroft received his academical 


education at Phillips’ Exeter Academy and | 


his collegiate at Harvard University, from 


politician—at first of the Whig party, and af- 
ter the defeat of Mr. Clay in 1832, a Demo- 
crat. Having lost his wife a few years after 


_marriage, he removed to Boston, and there 
married another fortune with Mrs. Bliss, the 
daughter of William Davis, of Plymouth, and 
_ the widow of Alex. Bliss, a native of Spring- 
field, and a law partner for some years of 


‘ Daniel Webster. 


At the time of his second 


marriage Mr. Bancroft was collector of the 


port of Boston, to which office he was ap- 
pointed by Mr. Van Buren. On the acces- 
sion of Mr. Polk to the Presidency, Mr. Ban- 


croft was appointed Secretary of the Navy— 
an office for which he was conspicuously un- 


which institution he was graduated in the’ 


year 1817, and in the same class with Gen. 
Caleb Cushing. 
soon after leaving college, and studied for 
some years in Germany. 
America he preached several times in various 
Unitarian churches, but never received a call 
in consequence of the eccentricity of his 
manners, and of doubts as to the genuineness 
of his piety. Being unsuccessful as a prea- 
cher, he united himself with Joseph G. Cogs- 
well, the present acting manager of the Astor 
Library, in the establishment of the Round 
Hill School at Northampton, Nass. 


This school was formed upon the model of | z d of th apr 
the Gymnasia of Germany, and soon acqui- | ites sap l OF ne, ren a: He Se 
red a higher reputation than that of any oth- | 0 Property i Ais own mhanuscripts. 


Students resorted | ° 
to it from every section of the Union, and it |!" which he was educated, and that of Gra- 
from South Car- | 22m substituted in its stead. 


er school in the country. 


numbered at one time sixty 
olina alone, chiefly from the first families in 


Louisiana and the South in general. The 
teachers at Round Hill were gentlemen and 
Dr. Bode, a 


scholars of the highest rank. 
learned German, who afterward returned to 


Mr. Bancroft went abroad » 


) 


his native country; Dr. Beck, now Latin | 


Professor at Harvard University, another 


learned German; Gen. San Martin, an ac-) 


complished Spanish oilicer ; Prosessor Hentz, 


now of Cincinnati, and several other distine | 


fitted, and which he resigned, after a service 
of a year or two, on receiving the appoint- 
ment of Minister to Great Britain. 


Mr. Bancroft is chiefly known through his 
history of the United States, of which three 


(me. Nile bebe ad | volumes have been published, bringing the 


history of our country down to the com- 
mencement of the American revolution. He 
is a brilliant writer, though his style is too 
Latinized to please those who delight in the 
rich and vigorous Saxon-English. He isa 
man of research and of indefatigable indus- 
try, though he sometimes commits errors, and 


has been guilty of appropriating the labors of 


-a contemporary, [Mr. Stevens, of Vermont], 


not only without credit, but with the most 


His his- 
tory has been discarded from the University 


His alteration 
‘ . . 
of a passage in one of his volumes, relative 


that State, and many more from Georgia, ; '° the State of Rhode Island, after the occur- 


rence of the Dorr rebellion, has created a 
strong prejudice against him, as being gctua- 
ted by motives of partisan malice, from which 
the historian should be scrupulously exempt. 


His removal to New York has probably 
been induced by his unpopularity in Boston. 
A Democrat, however high his literary repu- 
tation may be, invariably occupies a false po- 
sition socially, as well as politically, in Bos- 
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ton; although, in the case of Bancroft, moral 
delinquency has done more to degrade him in 
the estimation of the Bostonians than his po- 
litical affinities, 

Treachery towards benefactors, mendacity, 
and other base qualities, never can command 
the respect of the “moral and intelligent ” 
people of Boston. Perhaps Mr. Bancroft will 
discover that the practice of the same “ vir- 
tues” in New York will gain for him few 
friends in that metropolis. At any rate, we 
would not advise him to try the experiment. 


WORDS OF CHRIST. 


‘NEVER MAN SPAKE LIKE THIS MAN.” 








BY A. M. AVERILL. 





This was the language of the captivated 
and disarmed officers to the Jewish Rulers 


after hearing the words of Jesus, as he dis- , 
coursed in the Temple; and it was their only | 


» 


excuse for not having executed their commis- | 


sion to take him. A beautiful instance this, 


then, of the preeminence of moral power ov- | 


er physical force. And I can but regard it as 
an invaluable testimony to the commanding 
power and eloquence of Jesus as a religions 
and moral. Teacher. 
power of his appeals, the sublimity of his 


style of thought and expression, the graceful- } 


ness of his delivery, the liquid sweetness of 
his speech, and the gentleness and charm of 
his method of instruction, that even the fiere- 
est opposition was disarmed before him, and 
every purpose of violence repressed and sub- 
dued. 

And who, let me ask, ever did speak like 
Jesus? What teacher ever had such power 
over the human heart, ever stirred so deeply, 
so effectually, the human soul? How mighty 
the influence of his words even to this day! 
And what is more, they are as fresh and as 
beautiful as ever. 


but my words shall not pass away.” The 
tide and waste of eighteen centuries have 
been wearing away the deeds and sayings of 
the great, the mighty, the good, but his exam- 
ple and his sayings are as radiant with light 
and beauty asever. These are permanent 
amid the transient and changing. Like the 
eternal granite of God’s earth, they abide. 
And how many hearts have felt their benefi- 
cent sway! how boundless their power, how 
broad ad commanding their influence! They 
enter the lonely dwelling’of the humble cot- 


tager, and send out the mellow light to cheer 


the weary traveler. 


/ charm. 


Indeed, such was the | 


How truly did he say | 
then, “ Heaven and earth shall pass away, , 
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But are we heeding the words of him who 
spake as never man did? His words will 
have no charm for us unless we obey him. 


, Hence at the conclusion of his discourse on 


the Mount he says, “ Therefore whosoever 
heareth these sayings of mine and doeth 
them, 1 will liken him unto a wise man, 
which built his house upon a rock: and the 
rain descended, the floods came, and the 
winds blew and beat upon that house, and it 
fell not, for it was founded upon a rock.” 

Jt is hearing then the words of Christ and 
doing them, that gives them so beautiful a 
When in moments of deep reflection 
we trace the course of our Savior, and in our 
imagination image him before us, it is then 


/ we seem to hear his voice in the sweet calm 


of cur own thoughts, and feel as we have 
never felt before, that “ Never man spake 
like this Man.” 


ae i a 


BEAUTIFUL TRIBUTE. 

The following beautiful and touching no- 
tice of the death of Miss Bates, who recently 
died at Middlebury, Vt., is taken from the 
Charleston, (S. C.) Evening News: 

TO THE MEMORY OF MIss ABBY BATES. 

‘Weep not, for Hleaven has but recalled its own,” 

A burst of music swept through the courts 
of heaven, as angels welcomed a “ sister spi- 
rit” to their happy band; a wail went up 
from earth, as that pure spirit gtided gently 
home “to the God who gave it.” ‘That cry 


; told that a daughter, a sister,a friend, had 


passed away, her pilgrimage was ended. 

But a few weeks had elapsed since this gen- 
tle being moved in our midst, one of * earth’s 
angels,” and we felt even then, that this 
world was not the proper sphere for that hum- 
ble, loving heart. If there ever dwelt upon 
earth woman's character in all its perfection, 
without one darkening shadow, that charac- 
ter was Miss Apsy Bates. Gifted with su- 
perior intellect and a highly cultivated mind, 
she yet ‘“‘bore her faculties as meekly” as a 
little child. Warm in her attachments, con- 
siderate and kind to all around her, faithful 
in the discharge of every duty to God and 
man, unstained by mortal selfishness, she 
lived and died “a perfect woman, nobly plan- 
ned.” A stranger among us, she yet won for 
herself a home in every heart whose blessed 
privilege it was to know her; and though 
fleeting as a summer’s cloud has been our 
friendship, its recollection will never perish, 


' but remain forever enshrined among the dear- 
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est remembrances of the past. Those who } nence from all that intoxicates the mind and 
knew her best loved her most, and her friends ; body. 
retain no recollections of her that they can} 
ever wish blotted out. In a — village } YOUNG MEN. 
eeeyaeey St BEE once * hightand Stare,” | There is no moral object so beautiful to me 
slambers our gentle friend; that kind voice | as a conscientious young man. I watch him 
forever hushed, those mild eyes forever, as I doa star in heaven; clouds may be be- 
eleseds:: Sie-wisk: hes ‘been fulGled:' by the) fore him, but we know that his light is behind 
side of the mother so loved when living, she ie alt adh tues iain: the Pde of 6h- 
calmly sleeps. The example of her striking } ers’ popularity may outshine him, but we 
humility, her lovely life, a mr soe ' know that, though unseen, he illuminates his 
pears ane 6 On Ap any rm seen ce own true sphere. He resists temptation, not 
sy mound,’ each heart must feel, she “ is not | without a struggle, for that is not virtue, but 
aeaty ae Gees. | he does resist and conquers; he hears the 
/ sarcasm of the profligate, and it stings him, 
How to ss Harry.—Ina letter to a youns | for that is a walt of virtue, but heals wih his 
clergyman, Dr. Payson says, “Sometime | own pure touch. He heeds not the watch- 
ents [ took up a little work purporting to be | word of fashion, if it leads to sin; the Athe- 
the lives of sundry characters as related by | ist, who says not only in his heart, but with 
themselves. ‘Two of these characters agreed ; , lips, “there is no God!”—controls him 
in remarking that they were never happy un-; 1+. ‘he sees the hand of a creating God, and 
til we ceased striving to be greatmen. This’ rejoices 7 it. . 
remark struck me, roa know the Most “Woman is sheltered by fond arms and lov- 
simple remarks will strike us, when Heaven | ing counsel; old age is protected by its expe- 
pleases. It occurred to me at once that the | videoe : and manhood by its strength; but 
most of my sufferings and sorrows were oc- | the young man stands amid the temptations 
casioned by an unwillingness to be the noth- of the world like a self-balanced tower. Hap- 
ing which I am, and by consequent struggles | he who seeks and gains the prop and shel- 
to be something. I saw if I would but cease , sd of morality. 
struggling and consent to be any thing or} Onward then, conscientious youth—raise 
enone | Jast as God pleases, f might be hep- | thy standard, and nerve thyself for goodness. 
py: “Sow will think 4 strange thet ¢ mention ; If God has given thee intellectual power, 
this as a new discovery. In one sense it was | awake in that cause; never let it be said of 
not new; I had known it for years. But | thee, “he helped to swell the tide of sin by 
now saw it in a new light. My heart wred pouring influence into its channels.” If thou 
and consented to it; and Pam comparatively ‘art feeble in mental strength, throw not that 
ha : ,_ My dear brother, if the: pth drop into a polluted current. Awake, arise, 
all desire to be great, and fee heartily willing | young man! assume that beautiful garb of 
to be nothing, you will be happy too. virtue! Itis difficult to be pure and holy. 
| Put on thy strength then. Let truth be the 
Beware or Bao Booxs.—« Why, what indy of thy love—defend her.—Miss Caroline 
harm will dooks dome?” The same harm | Gilson 
that personal intercourse with the bad men | : 


who wrote them would. That “a man is} COL. ETHAN ALLEN. 


known by the company he keeps,” is an old , 
proverb; but itis no more true than that a) We have heard, my an exchange, one an- 
man’s character may be determined by know- , ecdote of Allen, which we believe has never 


ing what books he reads. If a good book can | been seen in print. Mr. B., a Vermont law- 
be read without making one better, a bad yer, once received from some person in Bos- 
book cannot be read without making one | ton a note of hand for £60 against Allen, for 
worse. A person may be ruined by reading collection. It being inconvenient at that time 
a siugle volume. Bad books are like ardent for him to pay the note, it was sued. When 
spirits ; they furnish neither “ aliment” nor’ the case came on for trial, Allen employed a 
“ medicine; ” they are “ poison.” Both in-- oe to get the action continued until he 
toxicate—one the mind, the other the health, ' could raise money to settle the demand, and 
and together, the soul. The Makers and _ pe ypmene the attorney, as the readiest means 
venders of each are equally guilty, and equal- ; of accomplishing his object, determined to de- 














ly the corrupters of community ; and the safe- | ny the genuineness of the signature. This 
guard against each is the same—total absti- | would oblige the plaintiff to procure witness- 

















- 


es to on note, who residing in Boston, eerey 


not easily be brought forw: ard on the instant ; : 


the effect of this mancuvre would be to cause 
the plaintiff to postpone the trial till the next 
court. When the case was called, it happen- 
ed that Allen was in a remote part of the 
court house, and to his utter astonishment 
heard his lawyer gravely deny the signature 
of the note. With long and fierce strides he 
rushed through the crowd, and confronting 
the amazed “limb of the law,” rebuked him 
in a voice of thunder. 

“ Mr. , 1 did not hire you to come 
here and lie; that is a true note; I] signed it 
—I'll swear to it—and I'll pay it. I want no 
shuffling, I want time. What I] employed 
you for was to get this business put over to 
the next court—not to come here and lie and | 
juggle about it.” ‘ 

The result was that the postponement of 





the claim was amicably arranged between the | 


two lawyers. 


-_—_-- 





Two American divines were once convers- 
ing together about the various theories con- 
cerning the origin of sin, when a _ lady inter- 
rupted them by saying, “It seems to me that 
it would be far better for ministers, instead of 
puzzling themselves to know how sin entered 
into the world, to unite their efforts and try 
how much of it, with God’s blessing, they 
can drive out.” ‘ You remind me, madam,” 
said one of the clergymen, “ of my aged 
deacon, who, after listening to a sermon in 
which [ had endeavored to explain why God 
permitted sin to enter the w ‘orld, being asked 
what he thought of my theory, shook his 
head and replied, ‘Ah, sir, all I know about 
it is, lam a sinner, and wish I wasn't.’” 





THE AUTUMN OF LIFE. 


There is an eventide in human life; a sea- 
son when the eye becomes dim and the 
strength decays, and when the winter of age 
begins to shed upon the human head its pro- 
phetic snows. Itisthe season of life to which 


, : 
autumn is most analagous, and which it be-} 


comes, and which it would profit you, brethren, 
to mark the instruction which the season 
brings. The Spring and Summer of your 
days: are gone, and with them not only the joys 
which they knew, but many of the friends 
who gave them. ‘You have entered the Au- 
tumn of your being—and whatever may have 
been the profusion of your Spring, or the) 
warm temperament of your Summer,—there 
is a season of stillness or solitude which the. 
beneficence of Heaven affords you, in w hich | 
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you may meditate upon the past and future, 
‘and prepare yourself for the; mighty change 
which you may soon undergo. 

It is now that you may understand the 
magnificent language of Heaven—it mingles 
its voice with that of Revelation—it sum- 
mons you to those hours when the leaves fall 
and the Winter is gathering, to that evening 
study which the mercy of Heaven has pro- 
vided in the Book of Salvation. And while 
the shadowy valley opens, which leads to the 
abode of death, it speaks of that love which 
can camfort and save, and which can conduct 
to those green pastures and those still waters 
where there is an eternal spring for the chil- 


dren of God. 





—f PRINTERS AND PRINTING. 
J. T. Buckingham, Esq., in his series of 
Reminiscences, in course of publication in 


the Boston Courier, speaks of the importance 
of the printer to authors, and also of the re- 


quital of their labors by the public generally, 
as follows :— 


Many, who condescend to illuminate the 
dark world with the fire of their genius, 
through the columns of a newspaper, little 
think of the lot of the printer, who, almost 
suffocated by the smoke of the lamp, sits up 
till midnight to correct his false grammar, bad 
orthography, and worse punctuation. I have 
seen the arguments of lawyers, in high repute 
as scholars, sent to the printer in their own 
handwriting, many words—and especiall 
technical and foreign cacanereiiiiaatiied, 
words misspelled, and few or no points, and 
those few, if there are any, entirely out of 
place. Ihave seen the sermons of eminent 
Divines, sent tothe press, without points or 
capitals to designate the division of the sen- 
tences—sermons which, if published with the 
imperfections of the manuscript, would dis- 
grace the printer's devil if he were the au- 
thor. Suppose they had been so printed. 
The printer would have been treated with 
scorn and contempt as an illiterate blockhead 


‘—as a fellow better fitted to be a wood-saw- 


“a than a printer. Nobody would have be- 
ieved that such gross and palpable faults were 
owing to the ignorance or carelessness of the 
author. And no one but the practical printer 
knows how many hours a compositor, and af- 
ter him the proof reader, is compelled to 
spend in reducing to a readable condition, 
manuscripts that the writers themselves would 
be puzzled to read. 
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Some people are infected or possessed with 
a grievously false idea that printers can afford 
to work for nothing, and provide types, press- 
es, ink and paper, for the execution of any 
work whatever, that may be placed in their 
hands. It is quite common to hear such peo- 
ple talk of patronizing a newspaper! “ God 
save the mark!” and save the newspaper 
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‘farm for an hour, writes until breakfast at 
eight, and after breakfast is busy in his libra- 
ry until one or two. OmFriday, which is 
mail day, he rides to the village. His news- 
papers, of which great numbers are sent him, 
are spread in the hall for the use of visitors. 
He is very hospitable, is a great lion, even in 
the neighborhood of his own house, and in 


press from such patronage! Ihave a great all the relations of private life, is a most esti- 
number of “items,” stored away in memory’s | mable, upright and honorable man. 

chest,—and which will be produced at the ' 
proper time,— illustrating the amazing liberal- 


COLONEL WHISTLER. 

ay CRY eae ' Sotrepaper patrons: | The American Railroad Journal says that 
, the Russian railway entrusted to the late Col. 
HON. JOHN C. CALHOUN. | Whistler is the greatest work of modern 

Less is probably known to the people of the ; umes, undertaken as a public improvement, 
personale of the great exponent of the South {and not directly as a war measure. Though 
Carolina opinion, than any other of our prom- | the distance was generally stated at five hun- 
jnent statesmen. A number of facts in refe-; dred miles, the location of the railway has 
rence to his personal habits, &c., may be in-' been effected in four hundred and twenty 
teresting to our readers. The family of the miles. No expense was regarded in making 
Senator consists of Mrs. Calhoun and seven the road perfect in all its parts; unlimited au- 


children. Of these, one is a planter in Ala- , thority was conferred upon Col. Whistler, and 
bama, the next is a captain in the army at. forty millions of dollars were set aside for the 


New Orleans; the eldest daughter is in Eu-' work. The Journal says that the work had 
rope, wife of our Chargé at Belgium. Of so far advanced at the time of Col. Whistler's 


the three sons at home one is a physician, the ; death that a large portion of it will be in use 
others are young men of twenty and eighteen the present year, unless this event shall delay 
years of age. Mr. Calhoun has upon his ta- | the completion of the work. It expresses its 
ble every thing of southern production, but is, gratification that the work is so far completed 
himself a spare eater. ‘The view from his, that the accidents of time or of change can 
house commands distant mountain ranges for- | not affect the work of this great man, " who 
ty or fifty miles away. His study is twenty united to the rarest mechanical genius the 
feet south of his mansion, and has but one most eminent practical ability.” The succes- 
room and one door. *His library is not large, sor of Col. Whistler is also an American. 
but choice, and most of the books relate to the) Well does the Journal remark, ‘‘ We need no 
Union and her interests. The key of this further testimony of the estimation in which 


building he always keeps under his immedi- Col. Whistler was held. We confess the 
nate control when at home. No one enters it’ pride of our hearts that our country presents 
but himself unless he is there. His house | so glorious a_spectacle to the genius and the 
stands on the banks of the Sereca river, one learning of Europe. The fact that the unob- 
thousand feet above the level of the sea, and trusive citizen of republican America could, 
two hundred feet above the the river. There by the force of genius and merit, attain a 
are, perhaps, seventy or eighty negroes on or tank and position in the proudest monarchy 
about the place. The largest part of his ne- | of Europe, and a power far beyond any thing 
groes are in Alabama, where he owns a large that hereditary greatness or titled nobility 
cotton plantation, under the management of could command, causes a reflection that gives 
his eldest son. Mr. Calhoun has a peculiar: us far more pleasure than the recollection of 
-manner of ditching, drainage, and planting, } of any triumph of arms, or any. attainment of 
of such utility that his neighbors regard his’ titles, that are within the gift of power.” 
as a model farm. His crops are represented ' Sees 
as being far beyond those of any other culti-} When once you have offended a man, do not think 
vator in that region of the country. His farm ‘a thousand benefits will secure you from revenge— 
is known as Fort Hill, from a fort that used | 29 arrow may be drawn from a wound, but an injury 
to stand there in the time of the Revolutiona- | #8 never forgotten. 
ry war. Mr. Calhoun’s habits are veryTegu-} people of mean capacities always despise and rid- 
lar. He rises at four or five o'clock, exerci- | jcule more what is above the reach of their own 
ses on horseback or iu a long walk over his intellect, than that which is below its standard. 
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AUTUMN THOUGHTS. 


BY FLORENCE PERCY. 





Oh, there is heauty in a morn like this, 

A glad bright morning in the autumn time, 
When all is rife with mirth and happiness, 

And earth seems beauteous as a fairy-clime— 
The gorgeous forest-hues are in their prime, 

Glowing and glancing in the sun’s bright ray— 
And, sparkling in their robe of pearly rime, 

Hill, forest, vale and meadow stretch away, 

Bathed in the calm, clear light of an October day ! 


The winds have rocked the weary flowers to sleep, 
And stolen from their leaves the glowing dyes 
And balmy fragrance—I could almost weep 
That now no more, as ‘neath the summer skies, 
They smile upon me, with their holy eyes, 
For ever hath a deep, warm love for flowers 
Twined closely mid my spirit’s dearest ties— 
They are the only things, mid smiles and showers, 
Which still remain as bright as in my childhood’s hours! 


The sun looks warmly down, and smiles away 
Each tiny cloudlet, which would vainly dare 

To dim the brightness of th® smiling day— 
And, lightly lifted by the breezy air, 

—Like loosely woven waves of golden hair, 
Glowing beneath the beautifying rays— 

Around the lofty mountain’s summit bare, 
Clings a soft wreath of dim and dreamy haze, 

As cling around my heart the thoughts of other days ! 


And gentle Memory looks back, to trace, 
Amid the faded leaves of long ago, 
A fair, sad, suffering being, on whose face 
A hectic flush was wont to come and go, 
Like gleams of rosy light on pearly snow— 
And as I watched her loving azure eye 
Grow strangely bright, and saw the fatal glow 
Upon her cheek assume a deeper dye, 
Methought she was too fair—tov beautiful—to die! 


,ut soon the shadow of Death’s dark eclipse 
Betwcen our mingled spirits coldly crept— 
With Love’s fond breathings trembling on her lips, 
She closed her blue eyes wearily—and slept ! 
They laid her where the dying flowers wept 
Their frozen tear-drops on the yellow leaves— 
And the wild, wailing breezes sadly swept 
Amid the budless bowers which autumn weaves,— 
But for the gentle one, my heart no longer grieves! 


For oh, it is a blessed joy to know 

That though her spirit from the earth has flown, 
She loves me as in days of long ugo— 

For oft, methinks, when I am sad and lone, 
I feel her clasping arms around me thrown, 

And hear her loving voice, in whispers mild, 
Breathe softly in my ear its sweetest tone— 

And I forget Life’s cares and passions wild, 

When, as in days gone by, the mother clasps her child! 
Bradford, Oct., 1849. 3 
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LADY BYRON. 


BY H. B. STANTON, 


The circumstances under which I first saw 
; Mrs. Opie remind me to say a few words of 
Lady Noel Byron, the widow of the poet. 
‘She appeared as mild as the blue sky of an 
Italian Summer evening. Edified by her 
; Intelligent conversation, and charmed with 
the softened grace of her r inners, one could 
not but say to himself, ‘Can it be that mild 
blue eye, that mellow voice, that bland mien, 
‘belong to rnzz Lady Byron, the wife of the 
' wild genius, whose erratic fire, while it start- 
' led the reund world with its glare, withered 
- all that was sweet and lovely within its own 
domestic circle, nor paled till it had consu- 
/ med its owner by the intensity of its own vol- 
canic hell? Hidden under that pale cheek 
and quict countenance, there may lie the 
smouldering embers of passions that once 
, Shot their flames through the very veins of 
> the bard, and made him the suicide he was. 
; But now they slumber so profoundly that one 
must disbelieve they ever existed. ‘The mys- 
tery must die with the parties.” 

There isa sprightliness in the conversation 
of Lady Byron that wins the listener, and a 
common. sense that edifies him, while the 
tinge of sadness which flows through it, give 
a serious and sincere hue to the vein of pure 
mortality that pervades much of this unfortu- 
nate woman’s discourse. Decidedly plain- 
looking—for, even in the bloom of youth, she 
never could have been handsome—her coun- 
, tenance, when in repose, is rather dull and 
| uninteresting, but it kindles up when excited 
‘ by the contact of kindred minds, and is set off 
by an address and manners familiar and easy. 


Lady Byron has found occasional relief 
| from = cloud which memory hangs over her, 
| by participating in the enterprises of charity 
‘and philanthropy. Indeed she seemed to be 

; quite a reformer, apparently holding firmly, 
| while uttering cautiously, the liberal political 
_ sentiments which constituted the redeeming 

' feature in her husband’s character. As might 

be expected, she is sensitive to all allusions 
in her presence to him, seeming desirous that 
the thick veil of oblivion should hide all tra- 
ces of their lamentable union and separation. 

It is not so with her daughter, Ada Augusta 
/—the “ gentle Ada”—since Lady Lovelace, 
_who loves to talk of her father, and glows 
with delight when you tell her that his works 
are universally read not only in the seaboard 
' cities of Ame rica, but among the far away 
‘ woods and prairies of the New World. 
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BETHLEHEM. 

We have the ple asure of presenting our 
readers on this occasion, with a view of Beth- 
lehem, in Palestine, and the mountain near 
the foot of which it is situated, taken from a 
representation which is believed to be correct. 

This city, situated but a few miles from Je- 
rusalem, is memorable as the birth-place of 
David and of the Messiah, of whom David 
Was a progenitor, and in some respects an an- 
tetype. Our Lord is said to be a son, that 
is, a descendant of Abraham and of David. 
Both these patriarchs were distinguished for 
their faith and piety, and thus with propriety 
Jesus, the Savior, is called their son. This 
title was frequen ily civen our Lord by the 
Jews. «Semen. thou son of David, have mer- 
cy on me,” was the invocation by which the 
sick, and maimed, and blind, addressed him. 
And at his triamphant entry into Jerusalem, 
just before he was delivered up to the Roman 
Governor to be crucified, the shout was, ** Ho- 
sanna to the son of David, blessed is he who 
cometh in the name (or as the messenger) of 
the Lord.” It was foretold by the Jewish 
prophet long before his advent, that Bethle- 
hem should be renowned as the place whence 
one should arise to rule or govern, (spiritual- 
ly,) the people of God. Just before the birth 
of Christ, (the Messiah,) there was a census 
ordered by Augustus, the second e mperor of 
Rome, to whom Judea was in subjection ; and 
the inhabitants were enrolled or numbered 
according to their respective tribes. Mary 
and Joseph, being of the tribe or lineage of 
David, repaired to Bethlehem, the place of his 
birth, and that of his fathers before him. The 
public houses were all occupied, perhaps with 
the more opulent of the tribe; and they were 
obliged to take up their shode 1 in the building 
designed chiefly fos the kine. Here the Sa- 
vior of men was born, and laid in a manger ; 
not indeed a temporal, but a spiritual Savior; 
and it mattered not where was his cradle, or 
how he was cradled at his birth. 
hailed the event as about to bring peace on 
earth and good wil! to men—and declared 
that the infant in the manger was to be the 
Messiah and the Saviour of men. Luke is 
more particular in narrating these events than 
the other sacred writers ; for he probably had 
them from Mary herself, who lived fifteen 
years after the death of our Lord. 

Bethlehem was a place of some note as 
early as the time of Samuel, nearly eleven 
hundred years before the birth of our Savior. 
The vine and the olive abound on the sides 
of mountains and other places in the vicinity. 
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It was once far more populous than at pres- 
ent. The inhabitants are Catholics, Greeks 
and Armenians; who vend relics to pilgrim 
visitors, and are never ata loss for a story to 
rive value to them, as a remnant of the house 
or building or rock, where or near which the 
infant child Jesus was born. At present it 
contains about three hundred houses and 
twenty-five hundred inhabitants; who have 
very little of the pure and lofty spirit of him 
whose name the Vy But the associa- 
tions of the name and place are dear to the 
believer in the humble son of Mary, who was 
sent of God to enlighten and save the world. 
But his ways and his thoughts are not like 
our ways and our thoughts— He hath chosen 
the foolish things of the world to confound the 
wise, and the weak things thereof to confound 
the mighty, and He is pleased by the foolish- 
ness, (as it is sometimes called,) of preaching 
to save those who be lieve. 


There are three convents in Bethlehem, for 
the Catholics, Greeks and Armenians; but 
the greatest ornament of the place is a stately 
church or convent built by the Empress Hele- 
na, on the spot where it is supposed our Lord 
was born. 

Bethlehem is mentioned as early as the time 
of the patriarch Jacob. In early times its vi- 


profe ss. 


cinity was a place for keeping sheep. That 
was the occupation of David in his youth, 
And when the Messiah was born there, 


shepherds were in the fields feeding and tend- 

ing their flocks. The parentage and birth of 
that illustrious prophet who was the Light of 
the World, and whose sublime doctrines are 
for the sanctification and salvation of man- 
kind, serve to show that the Most High esti- 
mates things quite differently from the great 
and the noble among men. The life and 
character of the Holy Jesus serves to pour 
contempt on thesplendors of human greatness, 
and to show that it isa moral power which 
to renovate and improve society. And 
there is cause of gratitude to heaven, that 
there are indications of the more powerful 
workings of the spirit of the gospel ; and that 
the time is approaching, when the mere forms 
of religion, and the speculative dogmas of 
men, will give place to the doctrines of prim- 
itive Christianity. 


IS 





Two things well considered, would prevent 
many quarrels ; first to have it well ascer- 
tained whether we are not disputing about 
terms rather than things; and secondly, to 
which we differ is 
worth contending about. 




















EDGAR A. POE. 

Edgar Allan Poe died at Baltimore on Sun- 
day, Sept. 7th, and there are few persons, we 
think, who will hear how he died, without a 
deep feeling of regret. He had passed the 
summer at his birth-place, Richmond, Va., 
where he had entered on a new course of life, ! 
and bade fair to retrieve his errors and indis- 
cretion. A few days since, he left Richmond, 
where he purposed to establish himself per- 
manently, and had gotten as far as Baltimore, 
on a brief visit to New York, when he en- 
countered some of his old companions, with 
whom he indulged as he had long forborne to 
do. The immediate consequence was a vio- 
lent attack of delirium tremens, in which he’ 
wandered about the city in adreadful state of 
apparent destitution. Recognized by some} 
kind-hearted individual, he was taken to a: 
public hospital, where he lingered for three or 
four days and died. | 

Edgar A. Poe was born in 1811 or 12, in 
Richmond, Va., the son of an actress of re-' 
markable beauty, and untarnished fame, who 
died ia 1813, leaving two children, Edgar 
and a sister, but a few months old. Thus 
thrown on the charities of the world, the two 
were not neglected, Edgar having beenadopt- | 
ed by John Allan, a wealthy gentleman of 
that city, and Rosalie, the sister, by John Mc- 
Kenzie. Mr. Allan had been long married 
and was childless,and both by himself and: 
Mrs. Allan, Edgar was formally adopted and | 
for a long time bore the name of his_protec- 
tor. His intelligence and personal beauty 
took complete possession of Mr. Allan, who. 
was a Scotchman, without kindred in a coun- | 
try to which he had himself come when a boy, 
and it was understood universally that he had. 
the intention of making his young protegé. 
his heir. No expense was spared in his edu- } 
cation, he having been sent to England to) 
school, and when sixteen years old matricula- 
ted in the University of Virginia, one of the 
first students of which he was. His career’ 
at the University was brilliant but brief. 

His talents commanded the respect of his 
tutors and professors, but a career of wild 
dissipation and extravagance induced Mr. Al- 
lan, before the first term was concluded, to 
withdraw him. Dissatisfied with the strict 
watch kept over him by Mr. Allan, he left 
home. ‘This was the era of Greek liberty, 
and everenthusiastic, with Washington, Lud- 
low, and other young men of his State, Poe. 
left for Greece. Waywardness seemed ever 
his characteristic, and we next hear of him at 
St. Petersbure, in a Russian prison, from— 
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which he was extricated with difficulty, by 
the exertions of Mr. Dallas, then Minister at 
that Court. No romance equals the strange- 
ness of his adventures in this episode of his 
career, and he used totell them in a manner 
that impressed all with wonder and implicit 
belief of his account. 

He returned home in 1829, and having 
been fully forgiven by Mr. Allan, was entered 
in the Military Academy at West Point, in 
the class of 1830. ‘There his career was 
brief as it had been at the University; he 
could not brook the discipline, and was com- 
pelled to resign, for a wild freak, committed 
for no other reason than to show his contempt 


/of authority. He, however, preserved many 


friends among the officers and cadets, by 
whom he was enabled to publish his first book, 
a volume of poems, which had been written 


while at the Academy or at the University. 


Of these, it is sufficient to say, that the writer 
subsequently accomplished more than they 

romised. Utterly disappointed on account 
of his having left West Point, Mr. Allan, who 
had become a widower, again married, and 
having become the father of a family of sons, 
all hopes and expectations from that quarter 
were cut off. 

From this time, he has been a wanderer 
and an Ishmaelite, with his hand against ev- 
ery man, and every man’s hand against him. 
Successively established at Baltimore, Rich- 
mond, Philadelphia and New York, he has 
thrown away his advantages, and one by one, 
burst the ties of friendship which many yet 
bore towards him. He has written much on 
every variety of subject, bearing in his pecu- 
liar tone, more likeness to the late distinguish- 
ed Dr. Maginin, than to any one else,—and 
like him, he has died inspiring all with the 
regret that his brilliant talent was so worthless 
to himself. 

In the spring of 1835, the deceased mar- 
ried, in Richmond, Miss Virginia Clem, of 
Baltimore, his cousin, whom he survived two 
years. 

Few spoke kindly of the decased as a man, 
and in this the world did him an injustice. 
When not under the influence of one unfor- 
tunate propensity,—and he was not always 
astray,—he was kind, generous and _truc- 
hearted; when under its influence he recog- 
nized no ties and no obligations. As a writer 
he will long be remembered—let us seek to 
forget his faults. 





We never injure our own characters so 
much as when we injure those of others. 
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THOMAS BABINGTON MACAULE y.. Mr. 
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Everything in its place, and a place for ev- | 
ery thing, seems to be a law of natural order 
as well as_ poor Richard’s economies. Tho- 
mas B. Macauley, like M. Guizot, was out of 
his place as a Statesman: he is where he 
ought to be, in the closet of the historian. 
It is true that Mr. Macauley looked pretty 
ae in debate, or on the ministerial bench- 

; but practically he was a perfect partizan, 

a "spediows talker about liberty, who was at 
the same time one of the most passive curs to 
the whipper-in of British Whiggery, and who 
earned and won dismissal from every constit- 
uency which he represented. As an intel- 
lectual man, however, T. B. Macauley de- 
servedly claims the esteem of his contempo- 
raries. In literature his position is equally 
high and independent. 


Thomas Babington Macauley is the son of | 


that famous Zachary Macauley, who, although 
a slaveholder, delighted to strugele with Wil- 
berforce and Clarkson for the freedom of the 
slave. 

T. B. Macauley studied at Trinity College, 
Cambridge; took his bachelor’s degree in 
1822; obtained fellowship at the October | 
competition open to graduates of Trinit 
and, after studying law at Lincoln's Inn, he | 
was called to‘the bar in 1826. It was in 


this year that his Essay on Milton, appeared } 


in the Edinburgh Review, to which celebra- 
ted periodical he has since continued to con- 
tribute. The career of Macauley has two 
aspects; it has been political and literary. 
both spheres he has shone with a 
brilliancy, but in the latter only has he ac- 
quired solid fame. 
has been well paid for his speeches; and no 
one can give hima higher title as a States- | 
man than that of an orator. 

He was first appointed by the Whig ad- 
ministration one of the commissioners of 
bankruptcy, and entered Parliament as mem- 
ber for Calue in 1832. In 1834, he sat for 
Leeds, at which period he was appointed sec- 


retary to the India Board, but soon after he | 


was named member of the Supreme Council 
in Calcutta, and proceeded to India to assume 
his office. In 1838 he returned to England | 
and was elected M. P. for Edinburgh, at three | 
several elections. In 1846, the people of | 
Edinburgh, disgusted with his domineering | 
disposition and servile partizanship, refused } 
to elect him again, and chose as his successor, 
Charles Cowan, a gentleman whose indepen- | 
dence and urbanity are only surpassed by his 
active benevolence. 





y- In} 
splendid | 


Asa parliamentarian he ; 


mortifying to his vanity. His organ of self- 
esteem is very large, and it is whispered that 
he would rather have been defeated by Mil- 
ton’s Satan than the good paper manufactu- 
rer; by a famous fiend than an obscure saint. 
He retired into private life immediately after 
his discomfiture, and the result has been his 
recent history of England. 

M: ac aule Vv is a poet, essay ist, and historian, 
but perhaps his genius may, after all, be term- 
ed simply historical. His bold bursts of song 
are all animated by the historical spirit ; the 
‘“ Battle of the League " an enthusiastic 
description of an episode of French history ; 
and his lays of ancient Rome are classical 
» ballads, or illustrations of the “ brave days 
of old” when the woodman left the waters 
of Auser, and the hunter the deer, the Cim- 
mian hill, and the herdsmen, the meads of 
Clitumnus, that they might go and cut the 
throats of the Romans or have their own 
throats cut. The “ Lays of Ancient Rome” 
are just illustrations of Livy, and certainly 
‘contain more romantic history than poetical 
‘tenderness. Macauley’s powers as an essay- 
‘ist, have shone most luminously in literarary 
“history ; and his highest achievements have 
been in the descriptive more than in the phi- 
losophical branches of criticism. 

Macauley has traveled over the world of 
‘general history, and has anatomized some of 
‘its episodes with the scalpel of an analyzist, 
and adorned them with the skill of an artist. 

It is impossible not to love Macauley as a 
‘ writer, for he possesses an exuberance of spir- 


is 
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ited sentiment, which might easily impose on 
‘those who did not know him as a politician, 
as earnestness of principle. In his personal 
prelections he is free and liberal, and sings, 
“Then none was for a party, 

Then all were for the State ; 

Then the great man helped the poor, 

And the poor man loved the great. 

Then lands were fairly portioned, 

Then spoils were fairly sold ; 

The Romans were like brothers, 

In the brave days of old.” 

The Whigs of England were once anima- 
ted with the classical, republican spirit of old 
} Rome, but in modern days, modern whigge ry 
and toryism are nearly arrived at the point of 
coincidence. Macaule ‘y theoretically main- 
tains the sentiments of the Whigs of 1793, 
but we have heard him superciliously tell the 
‘working men of Edinburgh that they had no 
‘right to the franchise, while at the same ume 
he stigmatized them as Cherokees and sava- 
‘ges. The purpose of God, as seen in_ the 
‘tendencies of hum: unity, has pushed Mr. Ma- 
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cauley bask into his closet ; deed? to sit and | 
look at the stream of history, as it flows on to | 
the universal republic. Neither orators nor 
partizans can change the current of ages. 

Mr. Macauley is sof middling stature, with 
a receding brow, oval face and lively, mobile | 
features. In speaking, his voice is clear, full | 
and sonorous; and his gestures lively and an- | 
imated. Long may he be spared to write 
history, and never may he be called upon. 
again to assist in making it.—J. B. Syme. 





MAURICE WILLIAMS; 


OR, 


THE PERSEVERING LAD. 


The subject of my narrative was born in a 
little village not a hundred miles from Boston. 
Mr. Williams, the father of Maurice, was 
poor, but he was a good and just man; and 


when his son was born, he determined to | 


‘ed of him. 


bring him up in the love and service of God: 

and when he could speak the little words his 

mother taught him to pronounce, he learned : 
to say, ‘ Our Father who art in heaven,” ev- 
ery night before he laid his little head upon | 
his pillow, and after rising from it in the. 
morning. Next he was taught the alphabet, 
and so on to read. 
parents for him, lest he should learn bad lan- 
guage from the lower class of scholars at the 
public school, they kept him at home, and ev- 
ery day did he bring his little bench from its 
corner in the kitchen, and sit by his mother's. 
side, and read short stories from a book which 
his father had purchased for him. 

The father of Maurice was a carpenter by | 
trade—he built his own cottage for himself. 
and family. When 
old his father took him to his place of busi- 
ness every day that he might, while young, 
form habits of industry. He was beloved by | 
all the workmen connected with the shop, for | 
his good temper and obliging disposition. | 
The fact was, he did every thing to oblige the | 
men in the shop that he could, and in the | 
best manner. When an errand was needed | 
to be done, Maurice was always ready to run 
and do it. Thus was he the favorite of all 
who knew him, when a fatal accident darken- 
ed all his hopes! 

Mr. Williams had contracted with a gen-' 
tleman for the erection of a new house. | 
Shortly after its commencement he was walk- | 
in the lower part of it, when a large beam, 
not carefully supported above, received a jolt: 
from one of the workmen, and fell, striking 
Mr. Williams in the fall. He was taken up) 
insensible, and conveyed to his home, nearly | 
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-on errands. 


Maurice was ten years | 
‘ inquired what was to be done with the money 
/ thus earned by his little services. 


aed: Poor Maurice knew not what to do. 

| He prayed that his father might recover; but 
it pleased God to take him from this world of 
to a brighter and peaceful 
home above. Shortly after, his mother, worn 
down by grief at the death of her husband, 

became sick beyond recovery. Before her 

death, Maurice sat by her bedside, and by her 
direction wrote a letter—for she was too sick 
to write herself—to a wealthy relation respect- 
ing Maurice. 


The little cottage was sold to pay the ex- 
penses of sickness, and other debts, after the 
death of Mrs. Williams; and poor Maurice, 
with a sad heart, started for his new home, 
with his wealthy relation. Late at night he 
reached the place. He was taken to the 
kitchen to eat his supper by the fire; and af- 
ter finishing his repast, the rich man ‘told him 
what he must do, and what would be expect- 
He was to rise early in the mor- 
ning, and black the boots and shoes for the 
family, to wait and tend on the table, and run 
Poor Maurice was nevertheless 
thankful he had a home, though a poor 
one. Abused by his young relations, and 


, scolded by the maids, he would retire to the 


; 4 g « 
Socasstal ware his dear }™ anc there remain weeping until recalled 


-to do some little business about the house. 


At last the gentleman took the notion into his 


- head that Maurice was too much trouble and 
expense to him; and resolved to keep him no 
longer. 


He finally engaged a place for him 
as an errand boy in a grocery store. 


When evening came, the gentleman told 
Maurice where he was henceforth to be er 
ployed, what would be the business of the 
day, and where he was to sleep. Maurice 


He was 
told “that in respect to payment he need not 
be troubled, as it was trouble enough to keep 
‘him without paying him.” Maurice went 
out thinking of the happy moments he had 
enjoyed before the death of his dear father 
and mother, but bore it all with patience. 
| The next day he went to the grocery to at- 
tend to his new business. 


Ofien could Maurice be seen in the street, 
bearing firkins and parcels, much too large 
for him to lift with ease. True the burdens 
which Maurice carried, were too large for 
him to lift with ease; still he never com- 


, plained to any one, but seeing Providence had 


so directed him, he resolred to do his duly. 
At one time, on the point of complaining, 
while going through the streets with a heavy 
package, he met a poor beggar child who 
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asked for a few coppers with which to on 
bread. He gave him the only three pennies 

he had, and putting away all thoughts of 
complaint, he said to himself, ‘ W hy should 
J complain? Thanks be to Providence, I am 
nota beggar in the public street, without 
friends or a home.” He was in the habit of 
saying to himself, when tired out and about. 
to give up, “* Perseverantia vincil omtna,”— | 
a Latin motto taught him by the clergyman } 
of the place, the sense of which is, “Perse- 
verence conquers all things.” 

Among the regular customers of this gro- 
cer, was a good hearted old man, by the name 
of Roberts. ‘This old man, who was a great 
lover of young folks, often noticed Maurice at 
his house with groceries from his master. 
He found on inquiry that he was the favorite 
of all in his kitchen who knew him. Every 
day he became more and more interested in 
him, and finally called upon the grocer to in- 
quire who he was, and whence he came. The 
grocer referred him to the gentleman of whom 
he had obtained Maurice, to whem he imme- 
diately went and learned the whole history of 
the boy. Mr. Roberts determined to get 
Maurice for himself, and adopt him for his } 
own son; but he knew not how to do so. At’ 
last he made another call on the gentleman } 
to whom Maurice had _ been entrusted, and 
obtained permission to take him, provided he 
should get the consent of the grocerand Mau- | 
rice. This was easily doue. espedially with | 
Maurice, who was glad togo from the grocery 
sipre to a place where he could be more quiet. 
Here at Mr. Robert's house he found a new. 
home indeed. Instead of blacking boots and 
shoes for the fainily, he was sent-to school. } 
So far his education had been neglected. ‘ 
Since he left his native home he had not been ' 
taught or cared for. 

Mr. Roberts was an old man and had but 
one son, who was married, lived in another 
part of the city, and was a merchant of the | 
highest character. 

Maurice attended school until he was SeV- | 
enteen years of age, when he entered college. ° 
There, after four years of hard study, he 
graduated and returned home. Here he en- 
tered the store of the younger Mr. — 
Shortly after, he married the daughter of 
wealthy merchant of the city; and ‘osc 
began in business for himself, he soon rose as 
itich in character as ¢ any other merchant. His 
motto was, ‘* Hope on, hope ever.” In the 
commencement of the narrative, we see him 
ahs appy boy, enjoying every moment, and. 
iunproving his time. Next, we see him an | 
orphan, a servant in a gentleman's house. | 
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influence the bad passions, 


>have no time to read. 
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Thirdly, he i is an errand boy in a grocery ; 


‘and lastly the adopted son of a centleman, hav- 


ing received a good education, prosperous in 
business and a merchant of the first standing. 

Young friends, when you feel discourage “d 
by any thing you undertake, remember the 
story of Maurice Williams, or the persevering 
lad. 


Goov Society.—lIt should be the aim of 


We do 


; young men to go into good society. 


‘not mean the rich, the proud and fashionable, 


but the society of the wise, the intelligent 
Where you find men that know 


, more than you do, and from whose conversa- 


tion one can gain information, it is always 
safe to be found. It has broken down many 
a man by associating with the low and vul- 
gar—where the ribald song was inculcated— 
and the indecent story, to excite laughter and 
Lord Clarendon 
has attributed his success and happiness in 
life to associating with persons more learned 
and virtuous than himself. If you wish to 
be wise and respected—if you desire happi- 
ness and not misery, we advise you to asso- 
ciate with the intelligent and the good.— 
Strive for mental excellence and strict integ- 
rity, aud you never will be found in the sinks 
of pollution, and on the benches of the re- 


‘tailers and gamblers. Once habituate your- 


_self to a virtuous course—once secure a love 


‘of good society, and no punishment would be 
greater than by accident to be obliged for 
half a day to associate with the low and 
vulgar. 


Tue Time ‘ro Reav.—How often do we 


{bear men excuse themselves from subscrib- 


}ing to a paper or periodical, by saying they 
When we heara 


‘man thus excuse himself, we conclude he 


has never found fie to confer any substan- 
tial advantage either upon his family, his 
country, or himself. To hear a freeman 
thus express himself, is truly bumiliating 
and we can form no other opinion than that 
such a man is of little importance to society. 
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A funny editor down east says he never saw but 
one ghost, and that was the ghost of an ugly sinner 
who died without paying for his paper. 
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“THE OLD MAN.” | PITY AND CHARITY. 

No expression with which we are acquaint-' The very pirate, that dyes the ocean wave 
ed, grates so harshly on our ears as that of with the blood of his fellow-beings—that 
‘old man,” when it comes from the lips of a meets with his defenceless victim in some 
son, speaking of his father. [tis irreverent, lonely sea where no cry for help can be heard, 
and shows a lack of some kind of training and plunges his dagger to the heart that is 
of the child. The person who habitually pleading for life, which is calling upon him 
uses the expression is either intimate with; by all names of kindred, of children and 
low characters, or he does not feel that re- | home, to spare—yes, the very pirate is such 
spect and reverence due from a child toa aman as you orl might have been. Or- 
parent. ' phanage in childhood, an unfriended youth, 

Old man is used as a term of reproach, a an evil companion, a resort to sinful pleasure, 
sort of by-word, and a bugbear to frighten | familiarity with vice, a scorned and blighted 
bad children, and in the manner used expres- » name, seared and crushed affections, despe-~ 
ses a sort of contempt, or don’tcare. There; rate fortunes—these are the steps which 
are several stages to be gone through before | might have led any one among us to unfurl 
the old man is brought on. Pa, pappy, and upon the high seas the bloody flag of uni- 
father have had their day, and asthe young } versal defiance—to have waged war with our 
sweil lazily rolls his cigur or end of tobacco { kind, to have put on the terrific attributes, to 
to the other corner of his mouth, strokes his; have done the dreadful deeds, and to have 
goose-down chin, he replies with a curl of | died the awful death of the ocean robber.— 
his lip, to the gentleman by whom he is in- How many affecting relationships of human- 
terrogated, ‘That's nobody but the old man.” ; jty plead with us to pity him, That head, 


Young chaps that frequent oyster cellars, that is doomed to pay the price of blood, once 


beer saloons and fashionable wine shops, ; Tested upon a mother’s bosom. The hand 


who have learned to say “damme” with a ‘that did that accursed work, and shall soon 
grace, who can smoke a “ regalia,” or chew | be stretched, cold and nerveless, in the felon’s 


“ladies twist,” without making them sick, gave, was once taken and cherished by a 
or walk a crack with three glasses of cham- | fathers hand, and led in the ways of sportive 
pleasure. The 


pagne—these are the sprigs, who talk of the | childhood and innocent 
“old man” who don’t know they are out. | dreadful monster of crime has once been the 


object of sisterly love and all domestic en- 
We have also heard these same characters dearment. Pity him, then. Pity his blight- 


speak of their mothers as ‘ the old"°woman.” ie Pale 
True, it is no heinous offence, yet it shows— ed hope and his crushed heart. ; It is whole- 
and it shows as plainly as any other sill some sensibility. It is reasonable ; it is meet 
swagger, what company they keep tip, for frail and sinning creatures like us to che- 
oo~”* ' . P . ier : 

estimate they place upon their parents’ love rish. It foregoes “id ore discrimination. 
and care, for so many years It feels no crime, but feels it as a weak, 
The Nias ik ie eden vind titan Sih iain tempted and rescued creature should. It imi- 
more i ectful Je pedeatons when in te ‘ones tasne the great Maker, and looks with indig- 
*P nation upon the offender, and yet is grieved 


pany of ladies, and no more call their parents | “af : 
“the old man” and “old woman” to their for him.—-Rev. Orville Dewey. 


faces, than they would kiss a pretty girl with 
a quid of tobacco in their mouths, or without BC The most valuable part of every ’ 

ele : ag S y man’s 
disguising their breaths with a “ pinch of ; education is that which he receives from him- 
cloves. self, especially when the active energy of his 
character makes ample amends for the want 
; of a more finished course of study. 











Pusu.—Keep pushing ; if you run against 
a snowbank ora rail fence, don’t go back, 
but push forward, or to one side, and go on. 
It is of no use to cry and lament ; it will not 
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Those subscribers to the Gem who are in arrears, 
and who, by their promises or otherwise, are expected 
; to pay before the close of the present volume, are 





help the least. ‘Tears never | | 
P eaped - yer ’ reminded that this period is near at hand. If payment 


or dug through & mountain. Push ever, and is delayed afier issuing the December namber $1,50 
keep pushing, and your fortune is half made, will be charged. Is not the half dollar worth saving ? 
{| The Postmasters wil] forward the money for you. 


and your immortality secured. 
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PAULINE ROSIER. 
A TRUE TALE OF CRIME AND RETRIBUTION. | 
a 


It was in the twilizht of a cold November day, 
while a violent storm was raging, as I hurried along 
the Rue de Grace, that I heard a feeble voice ex- 
claim, ‘ Charity, charity.” I turned to the spot from 
whence the sound proceeded, and there, in the dark 
recess of an old building, sat a human shivering in 
rags. The singularly wretched situation of the sup- 
plicant caused me to pause. On closer examination 
I found it was a female crouched upon the damp and 
chilly ground. A tattered cloak was closely drawn : 
around her person, but was so scanty in its dimen- 
sions, as to suffer her arms to be exposed to the fury 
of the storm. Her neck and bosom were partially 
uncovered, and over them hung thick black masses 
of disheveled hair. 
while her eyes flashed with a pale and unearthly lus- 
tre. On perceiving me regarding her, she extended 


her right hand, and, in a voice of melancholy sweet- 


Her face was pale and haggard, | 


nes?, faintly again ejaculated—‘ Charity, charity!’ 
I diopped a piece of money in her palm—my heart 
filled with sorrow at her desolate and cheerless sit- 
vation. 

‘Poor woman,’ I exclaimed, may God be with 
thee!’ 


my path. 


And, turning away, 1 was about to resume 


With a strong convulsive effort, she sprang for- | 
ward, seized my hand, pressed it to her lips, then | 
falling on her knees, called a blessing on me. The | 
suddenness of the act caused her cloak to fa!l to the | 
ground and reveal to my view a tall, emaciated fig- | 
ure, in the veriest habiliments of poverty, while I 
particularly observed a miniature, richly encased in 
gold, suspended from her neck by a black ribbon.-— ' 
Dim as the light was, I could discover that it was } 
the picture of a man—no doubt a treasured remem- } 
brancer—a gift of happier times—a token of the af- } 
tions that served 


( 


‘ 
) 
‘ 
‘ 


‘To bring remembrance full before the view 
Of the loved lineaments 
Uf those we ne’er must hope to meet again.” 


‘ 
{ 


‘ Pray, rise, my good woman,’ said I, ‘ this is no 
place for sorrow,’ and I endeavored to raise her, but | 
my attentions seemed only to increase her suffering; 
sobs deep and audible heaved her bosom, tears 
streamed in torren's from her eyes, she held my hand 
with a deathlike grasp —a strong hysterical laugh en- 
sued, and she fell senseless befure me. 

My situaton was a most painful one—almost a 
stranger in Paris—an unknown female in sorrow and 
suffering lying stretched out before me on the co!d 
and stony ground—no one near to aid or advise, for 
such the fury of the storm that the streets were ut- 
terly deserted. ‘To leave her exposed to the mercy 
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_pered to my heart—‘ She’s a woman.’ 


a ll 


See 


‘sounds I thought were those of pity. 
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of the elements—to the chance of recovery, or to 


the accidental meeting of some individual more able 


than myself to succor her, seemed an act of barbari- 
ty. 
the rapidity of lightning, and I stood for some mo- 
ments the being of irresojution; but humanity whis- 


A thousand ideas flashed through my mind with 


My resolu- 
tion was at once taken ; and anclasping my cloak 


‘from my shoulders, | wrapped it around her stiff and 


senseless form, and, replacing her in the recess in 
which I had at first discovered her, hastened to the 
nearest dwelling, to solicit for her shelter and assist- 
ance. 

It was with difficulty, however, that I could find 


‘one heart to lend a favorable ear to my story, all to 


whom I applied appearing to regard my messoge as 
Quixotic, for such is human nature, ever too prone to 
receive with suspicion the prayer of misery, and to 
attribute to the wretched sufferer the cause of his own 


misfortunes. .At length I encountered a feeling re- 
sponse in the person of a poor and humble woman, 


who listened with compassion to my story, and tell- 


ing her hasband, whose heart was as alive to tales of 


wretchedness as that of his honest partner, to accom- 


‘pany me, we returned to the spot where I had left 
the sufferer, and arrived in the very crisis of time, to 


rescue her from two gens d’armes, who were drag- 
ging her along with brutal force, and heaping on her 
the most debasing reproaches. ‘ Gentlemen,’ I ex- 
claimed, * that female is under my protection: pray 


‘resign her to my care,’ 


A loud laugh from the minions of authority, accom- 


‘ panied with a threat of punishment if I offered to op- 
pose them in the performance of their duty—at the 
;same time they pashed the poor creature with such 


violence that she fell prostsate on the cold and flinty 
pavements. 


I felt the blood of indignation mount to my face. 
I clenched my fist, and, but for the cooler judgment 
of my companion, who arrested my arm, the ruffians 


sprang forward and raised the sufferer—the blood 


the next moment would have fallen before me. 


was streaming from a deep gash above the temple. — 
On perceiving I was beside her, she clung around me 
with frantic violence, 

‘Save me, save me?’ she exclaimed, they would 


;drag me to prison—they call me a beggar—a thief 


—a—a’—she could not give utterance to the epithet 
a convulsive shudder ran through her frame—a flood 
of tears came to ber relief, and she wept bitterly up- 
on my bosom. 

The gens d’armes looked at each other with amaze- 
ment. Their stern visages seemed to relax at the 


scene of misery. They muttered some words, the 


/ direct purport of which I could not hear, bat the 


) seized the 
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moment to appeal to their feelings. My prayer, | good repose, and was in every respect mach better. 
backed by a few pieces—a more powerful advocate I requested to be conducted to her. My demand 
than the voice of humanity—was successful, and was at once acceded to; and, being led into a littl 
they consigned the unfortunate creature to my protec- apartment, humble, but cleanly, with a bright fire 
tion. I now lost no time in urging vpon her the ne- blazing upon the hearth, I found the object of my so- 
cessity of accompanying us to a place of safety. At licitude seated ata table, gazing eagerly upon the 
first she hesitated, as if suspicious that my suggestion | miniature. So deeply was she abstracted, she was 
was the covert of some sinister design, but my re- not aware of my presence, and when I broke the si- 
quest being seconded by my generous fiiend won her | lence she started to her feet and hastily concealed the 
confidence ; and, she leaning upon us for support, we | miniatare in her bosom. 
directed her tottering footsteps to the dwelling of the She was conscious, however, that I had witnessed 
good Baptiste, the name of the worthy individual who | 4), act; and a deep blush suffused her countenance. 
had listened to my story, and who was now most fe | icennbl no astonishment or curiosity, but slightly 
anxivus in his efforts to succor the unfortunate. adverted to the happy improvement in her looks.— 
Arrived at his dwelling, bis kind dame was basy ; She was again about to expreas her gratitude when I 


im administering to the wants of the sufferer, who | prevented her. 


now beginning to fee! assured that we were guided ‘Well, well, as you please,’ she said, ‘ but it is 
in our actions solely from the impulse of charity, be- | , fit you should know something of the unhappy crea- 
gan to acquire confidence, while her countenance as- | , tare you have so greatly befriended. 

sumed ap expression of melancholy happiness min- | * Not unleas it is congenial to your feelings. I am 
gied with the remains of departed beauty. | convinced that my protection has not been bestowed 


Her age was apparently not more than forty, while | on an unworthy object; that to me is a sufficient rec- 
her language and mien gave token of a superior edu- | OMpense: but, as yet, I am comparatively a stranger 
cation, The locket already referred to also gave | to you, and therefore not entitled even to your friend- 
proof that there was a mystery connected with the ; ship, much less to your confidence.’ 
situation in which I had found her, Her exhausted; ‘Ah, sir,’ she exclaimed, ‘did you not save me 
state, however, forbade, for the present, any inquiry; | from famishing —insult— prison—haply from death? 
and confiding her to the care of Baptiste and his , Yes, yes, there is a frankness in your manner—a 
spouse, with means to procure whatever was neces- , ' candor in your speech that assures me I can confide | 
sary for her immediate wants, I was about to retire, in you. Will you consent to become the possessor of — 
with the promise that I should be with her in the my secret—my monitor? De not consider me an 
morniog, but the poor creature seemed afraid to part impostor—indeed, indeed, f am an oppressed and 
with me. | suffering being, the victim of villainy and power.’ 

*O, sir,’ she exclaiined, ‘do not forsake me. 1, I took her hand, and, requesting her to be seated, 
am indeed ufortunate. I have no friend on earth; all } said, ‘If what you say be true, in the sight of Hea- 
have deserted me. You, sir, I feel were sent by | ven I promise to direct your aets and to endeavor to 
Heaven to extricate me from the vilest oppression.— | redress your wrongs.’ 

Do not deny me your confidence—your counsel. 1? ‘ Thanks, thanks! God will reward you—alas, 1 
am a wretched wife and mother—my husband is—’ { never can. Look here,’ she continued, taking the 

‘Hush !’ I cried, interrupting her, ‘ to-morrow I } miniature from her bosom , ‘ behold the cause of my 
will hear all—doubt not my friendship—my interest | poverty and suffering.’ 1 looked—it was the like- 
in your case. You wantrepose. Retire, and in the | ness of a young and noble looking man. 
morning T wil! be with you.’ ‘And who is he?’ I asked. 

The poor creature seomed entirely overcome by} ‘My busband,’ she replied. Her hand dropped 
the little kindoess I had shown her. She fell on her by her side with the miniature, and but for my assist- 
knees and invoked a blessing on me. Baptiste and } ance she would have fallen to the floor. 
his espouse responded ‘Amen.’ I departed from the * My good woman,’ I said, compose yourself. Let 
house. Darkness had now completely enveloped the there be no reserve, no concealment with me. Tel! 
world, the elements had nothing abated in their fury; { me all, and rely upon me as your friend—your pro- 
and, hurrying through the storm-swept streets, I soon ; tector.’ 
reached my home. ‘That night, as I pressed my 
pillow, I thanked God that I felt a better and happier 
mun. 

Tn the morning I repaired to the house of Baptiste. 
The worthy couple received me with the cheering in- 
telligence that their pitient had pasced a night of 














‘I do, I do, sincerely,’ she exclaimed. ‘ Alas, it 
isatale fraught with bright days, fond hearts and 
blighted hopes; but—’ She looked around the apart- 
ment as if fearful that other ears than mine might 
hear the recital. I rose, and, after satisfying myself 
that all was safe, I assured her that she might 
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speak freely. Thus encouraged, she spoke as fol- 


lows: 
‘My maiden name was Pauline Rosier, the only 


child of humble parents, who resided in the village ! 


of Plancy, in the department of Aube. As is too 
frequently the case, I was indalged in every caprice 


that my youthful mind could fancy. Seventeensum- 


mers had shed their lustre on my head, and life was 


to me a garden of joy. Atthis period, there came 


to reside in our village a young man by name de Bri- 
an, of noble birth and attracttve manners. He had 


been sent by his father from Paris, for the better fin- | 
ishing of his education, under the tuition of the pas- | 
tor of our village, as well as fer the restoration of an } 
impaired consti: ution, eccasioned by the gayeties and 


dissipation of the capital. Among the inhabitants 


he soon became a favorite, and at our cottage a con- : 
stant visitor. My heart was captivated by his ap-° 


pearance, and I regarded him as a being superior to 


all I had hitherto beheld. He was assiduous im his | 
attentions to me; and al length he avowed himself, 


with the permission of my parents, my lover. This, 
however, was opposed by the pastor, and his visits 


forbidden. Young, ardent and impetuous, he was ° 
; ing which had been left in the hands of the persons 


not to be debarred from my society, and exeuses and 
opportunities were easily found for our meeting. 

‘At length, alarmed at the passion of his pupil, 
the pastor apprised his parent; and de Brian received 
an order to return immediately to Paris: but before 


his departure we were secretly wedded—he trusting | 


that his father would sanction our uygion when he 


the infuriated parent, who solemnly vowed that I 


should never be received asthe wife of his son.— | 
Ritch, and possessing unbounded influence, he soon | 


found means to cast a suspicion upon the validity of 


our marringe, and to prevent more effectually our | 
aguin meeting, de Brian was despatched to a distant 


part of the empire, in the service of his countiy, 
and spies placed about him to prevent his sending to 


or receiving intelligence from me. To add to my } 
afflictions at the same time, both my parents were : 
suddenly called from the world, and I soon after- ; 
wards became a mother. Those who, in my days of , 
happiness, had been my friends, now regarded me | 
with contempt, while the odium thrown upon my » 


union made mea mark for the shafts cf scandal. I 
was almost with difficulty that I even procured em- 


ployment to support my existence and that of my , 


babe. Yet even then I would find happiness in the 
hope that de Brian might yet return, and my child 
behold the father of its being. Alas! that hope was 
suddenly dispelled. , 


* One evening, as I sat before my cottage door, the | 


pastor approached ; in his band he held a letter which 
he said was for me. It was the writing of de Brian. 


'T severed the seal, and with the eye of lightning 
glanced over its contents. Just Heaven! they were 
the announcement of his return to Paris—of his be- 
ing wedded to another, another, and a request that 
my child should be immediately forwarded to him, 
to be reared according to his instractions. Sense 
forsook me, and I sank to the groumd, 


; When I awoke, # was to madness, Por months 
I was the inmate of an asylum, during which time 
my infant was conveyed to its father. Oa my resto- 
ration to consciousness, I departed immediately for 
Paris in quest of de Brian and my babe. On my 
arrival, [ found that he had departed for a foreign 
land, and all tidings of my child were buried in mys- 
tery. Destitute of money—unable to walk—a victim 
to grief and the agony of suspense, | knew not how 
to proceed. At last I received enough to sustain my 
: life by accepting the most menial employment, but | 
felt a comfort in the thought that by remaining in Pa- 
ris | might ultimately gain intelligence of my child; 
but for fifleen yeas it has been denied me. Two 
months since, [ was seized with a dangerous malady 
,and conveyed to the Hotel Dieu. On my recovery I 
was too weak to labor; and the few articles of cloth- 


~_ 


? 


with whom I bad resided, had been sold in my ab- 
sence, to defray a small sam in «bich [ was to them 
indebted, while they refused again to receive me— 
fearing that I might become a burden. For this past 
week, the streets have been my home, and the pit- 


, tance of the charitable passenger my only support,— 
found that it could not be recalled. But, alas! the 
avowal was received with rage and indignation by | 


It was thus, sir, that you found me; and, but for 
your humanity, IT might bave perished, and my se- 
cret remained unknown.’ 

She paused, and, regarding the portrait, sighed 
deep'y. I could not reply; bat, turning aside, | 
gave vent to my feeling in tears. 

At len_th, mastering tny emotions, I said, *And is 
that the likeness of de Brian?’ 

‘It is,’ she replied. 

‘Will you permit me to examine it?’ I asked, 

She spoke not, but at once placed it in my band. 
! Looking closely upon it, it struck me that I could re- 
cognize a strong resemblance to a nobleman with 
whom I had a slight acquamtance, and whe was 
> high in the judicial power of France. My ouciosity 


~~ 


‘was excited. A_ thousand ideas floated in my miad 
/—the possibility that he might be the very individuai 
—and the thought that incidents as mysterious had 
by as singular coincidences been brought to light, 
took possession of my heart, and | resolved to ascer- 
tain the probability. 
‘Will you confide this miniatare to my eare ?” said 
‘It will materially aid my exertions ia the dis- 


‘covery you so much desire.’ 


, 


' * Willingly,” she answered, ‘ fur I feel assured that 








‘ 
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— 
? 


‘She is alive,’ I involuntarily exclaimed. She 


you are sent by Lleaven, as my good angel, to divine 
lives and moarns thy unknown fate. Behold,’ | 


the cruel mystery which hangs over me.’ 
* You shall see or hear from me,’ I continued, ‘in | exclaimed, holding aloft the miniature, ‘behold, 

the course of the day; and inthe meantime hold | Count de Brisson, the gift of thy love to thy wedded 

yourself in readiness to come to me whenever I send } wife, Pauline Rosier.’ 

for you.” She promised obedience, and I quitted her Ife uttered a frantic shiek, and falling forward, 

was received in the arms of the attendants. They 


ee 


presence. 
1 immediately repaired to the Conservative Hall.) raised him—his eyes were fixed and lustreless-- 


Count de Brisson, for such wag the title which had | blood gushed from his mouth and nostrils, and he 
been conferred upon the magistrate, was seated in was borne from the court. His spirit had fled, in 
the chair of justice. I narrowly compared his fea- the agony of the moment. 

tures witn those of the miniature, and although a} That night the widowed mother clasped to her 
lapse of years had materially altered them, still 1; bosom her long lost son; for a remission of his sen- 
thought I could discover a strong resemblance. Yet | tence was easily obtained, now that his rank was 
how to be assured it was he, I knew not. I therefore; known, and the cause which led to the deed con- 
approached closer to the tribunal, with the purpose ' sidered. 

of endeavoring to glean from some of the officers in- | It appeared that after Frederick had been taken 
formation concerning his early character and patro. } from his mother, he had been consigned to the care 
nymic name. of two aged peusants, with the strict injunction that 
The court was occupied with the trial of a crimi- , he should be reared as their offspring, and his rea! 
nal for for forgery. He was a young man, of about origin concealed from him. In this state the young 
seventeen or eighteen years of age, of elegant form | man continued until the age of sixteen, when the v!d 
and intellectual countenance. He bad just concluded woman, dying, revealed to him the secret of his 


? 
; 


a most eloquent defence, and the spectators seemed | birth. He immediately repaired to Paris, but finding 
to regard him with intense interest and pity. Tbe that Count de Briaa refused to acknowledge him, 
jury had retired to consult on a verdict; and a and that his claims were regarded as unfounded, he 
breathless suspense held possession of the throng.— } connected himself with a gang of rous, His genteel 
Their absence was short, for the facts were 80} appearance and natural quickness were well calculated 
palpable that no ameliorating clause could be found; } io aid him in his nefarious profession. In a short 
and the word ‘ Guilty ’ was emphatically pronounced. } time he committed the crime of forgery, for which 
A deep sigh burst from the body of the spectators, } he was apprehended, arraigned, and convicted as 
as the judge rose to pronounce the sentence. The? described. 
culprit seemed to be the only one who felt no emotion Count de Brisson’s second alliance had proved of 
—his brow was knit—a smile of callous contempt} short duration—his wife dying two years after the 
seemed to play upon his features as he calmly heard} ynion, and without issue. Frederick was therefore 
the sentence of ‘banishment for life to the galleys’ } the only lawful heir to the title and domains. Hardly 
recorded against him. Bowing to the judge respect- | jn the arms of his mother, he retired to his parental 
fully, he turned suddenly around to the spectators, | casile in Lorraine; but grief and suffering had done 
and in a load voice exclaimed— their work, and she shoitly after expired in the arms 
‘Citizens, you have beheld a father condemn his} of jer son. 
own offspring. I am Frederick de Brian, Count de Ten years had passed away, when, circumstances 
Brisson's lawful and discarded son.’ finding me in the neighborlood of his estate, I 
A thriil of horror ran throughout the court. The? pootured to make myself known to him. My recep- 
Count grew pale, and tremblingly sunk back into his | tion was most generous. A beautiful and noble lady 
chair. The prisoner folded his arms upon his breast, was introduced to meas the Cosntess de Brisson. — 
a glow of revenge settled upon his face, and a laugh | My name was already familiar to her; and a bloom- 
of exultation burst from his bosom. The officers | ing family who called her mother, hailed me by the 
were about to hurry him from the bar, when the ‘title of * their father’s benefactor.’ 


Count, starting to bis feet, exclaimed— | 
* Hold! remove him not,’—then added, ‘ Frederick A Frew Tuincs to Avotp.—A bottle of 


de Brian, if thou art indeed my son, speak—why do} wine at a public dinner. A short cut when 
I find you here?’ ina hurry. Walking between two umbrellas 

* By thy eraelty—thy pride,’ cried the young man,/ on a rainy day. “Just another glass before 
‘ by thy villainy which denied me my rightful name} you go.” Going to church without a shil- 
and heritage, robbed me of my mother, and ieft me! ling. Being the mediator of a quarrel be- 


without a protector to direct my youth. My poor, tween a man and his wife. And lastly, tak- 
_ ing a new hat to an evening party. 


~~ ~ 
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mother, if thou art yet alive—’ 
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THE BRIGHTEST FLOWER. 
BY J. N. M'JILTON. 
There is a flower, a lovely flower, 
Of gayer, greener hloom, 
Than ever lent an eastern bower 
Its hue and rich perfume. 
Potosi’s gems and glittering ore 
Beam not the brightness of this flower. 


Not all the sands the Caspian’s tide 
Rolls to the shell-wreathed coast, 
Nor all the gold on earth beside, 
Such brilliancy can hoast ; 
No flood of light or starry tower 
Can ray the glory of this flower, 


The Eden home, when Adam fell, 
Was redolent and fair: 
No earthly flowers could those excel 
That grew and flourished there ; 
Vet Eden’s shade and scented bower 
Were gloom, compared to this sweet flower, 


Fast hv the throne of God it grew, 
On Zion’s holy towers, 
And bloomed in brightness ever new, 
Fairest among the flowers ; 
Nor seraph’s strength, nor angel's power, 
Could rear this rich, this splendid flower. 


A bud from Heaven's eternal tree, 
Plucked by the hand of God, 
Transplanted was on Calvary 
And struck its roots in blood ; 
It grew and flourished spotless, pure, 
A grcen imperishable flower. 


Behold the tree whose boughs are spread 
O’er al] the earth abroad, 
A shelter for the weary head, 
A bower built by God. 
He is the root, firm and secure, 
That warms with life this holy flower. 


Could Persia's bdellium purchase earth 
And purchase all the skies, 
Compared to this ’t were nothing worth— 
This pearl of nameless price. 
Religion, prized of God, ana pure, 
Is the sacred, sainted flower. 
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they will find us out. 
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' To brood over its ills, 
to the neglect of the good we may enjoy, is 
unwise. 

The true scholar—and may we not add, 
Christian ?—will feel that'the richest romance, 
the noblest fiction, that ever was woven, the 
heart and soul of beauty, lies enclosed in Aw- 
man life. Itself of surprising value, it is 
also the richsst material for his creation. * 
He must bear his share of the 
must work. He must 


' work with men in their houses, and not with 


—_— 


i ad ——_——ee ee 


~~~ 


‘ing bosom its swect and smart ? 


their names in books. His needs, appetites, 
talents, affections, accomplishments, are keys 
that open to him the beautiful museum of 
human life. Why should he read it as an 
Arabian tale, and not know in his own beat- 
Out of love 
and hatred, out of earnings and borrowines 
and lendines and losses, out of sickness and 
pain, out of wooing and worshiping, out of 
traveling and voting and watching and caring, 
out of disgrace and contempt, comes our tui- 
tion in the serene and beatifullaws. Let him 
not slur his lesson; let him learn it by heart. 
Let him endeavor exactly, bravely, and cheer. 
fully, to solve the problem of that life which 
is set before him; and this by punctual ac- 


' tion, and not by promises and dreams. 


Domestic Lire.—He cannot be an unhap- 
py man, who has the love and siniles of wo- 


‘}man to accompany him in every department 


> of life. 


The world may look dark and cheer- 
less without—enemies may gather in his path 


(—but when he returns to his fireside and 


feels the tender love of woman, he forgets his 


}cares and troubles, and is a comparatively 


} happy man. 


He is but half prepared for the 


} journey of life, who takes not with him, to 
' soothe and comfort him, that friend who will 


Life is truly a mingled cup, consisting of | 


It is a changeable day, 


Every day 


sweet and _ bitter. 
consisting of lights and shades. 


ery day also brings its sorrows. Every day 
brings some good, and every day extorts 
some sigh. ‘There is no day so dark as not 
to be cheered by the light of hope, and yet 
its light perpetually gleams upon the hour of 


mental darkness and sorrow, as the sun often | : 
It fixes the thoughts, reveals our ignorance, 


mingles its beams with drops of the fall- / methodizes our knowledge, aids our-memory, 
Such is life, and we must make ; and insures command of language. 


looks through the overhanging cloud, and 


ing shower. 


the best of it, as itis. ‘To be elated with its 


5 


, 


} 
? 
{ 
{ 


wre 


brings some cup of pleasure to slake the } the darkest scenes. 


thirsty soul; but it is not unmingled—for ev- | 


forsake him in no emergency—who will di- 
vide his sorrows, increase his joys, lift the 
veil from his heart, and throw sunshine amid 
No,—man can not be 
miserable who has such a companion, be he 
ever so poor, despised and trodden upon by 
the world. 


Emrtoy your Pen.—This counsel is far 
from being superfluous. ‘There is a marvel- 
ous power in writing down what we know. 


* Men 
acquire more knowledge,” says Bishop Dew- 


pleasures and prospects, so as not to think of { ell, * by a frequent exercising of their pene, 
its sorrows, will lead to disappointinent—for i than by the reading of many books. 
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CANTERBURY, N. H. 

y he ack 9 iny ing engTav ing affords av iew 
of the sett] iement of a small and very pe cu- 
or Shaking Quakers, 

as they are sometimes called. Like their oth- 
er villages, or “families,” as they call their 
settlements, it consists of a few dwelling: 
houses and offices, or shops, in which their 
wares are manufactured, and their seeds and 
herbs prepared, store od and sold. Separate 
habitations, of large size, are appropriated to 
the diferent sexes, as their doctrines condemn 
matrimony, separate man and wife, and break 
up the real family state from its foundation. 
bs heir moral and theological opinions it would 


liar Ser ‘t—-the Shakers, 


be difficult to ascertain, as they keep much | 


aloof and publish but little, while few avow 
much that is consistent with one another, or 
even with themselves. 

Ann Lee, an Englishwoman, the founder 
of their sect, they regard as a divine person, 
but differ in their representations of her. Shg 


formed the first Shaker settlement at Niskay- ; 


una, near Albany, N. Y. She came from 
England in 1774. 

The Shakers first took up their residence 
in Canterbury in 1782, and formed a society 
in 1792, under the Birection of “Elder” Job 
Bishop, who died in 1831, aged seventy-one, 
and was succeeded by Benjamin W eae. 
Their religious exercises consist, chiefly, of : 
peculiar dance, i in which both sexes move, in 
a regular but awkward manner, about a large 
hall, sometimes whirling round, and uttering 
inarticulate sounds. Some of them pretend 
to speak in ‘“ unknown tongues,” to which no 
interpreter has ever yet been found. We 
add the following particulars, relating to this 
settlement, from a published description — 


This village is located in the north- easterly 
part of the county of Merrimac, on the main 


} family. 


‘ 


To this office customers, strangers, 


and visitors, are to apply, who wish to buy or 


sell, or for the transaction of any business 
with the society whatever. 

All sales and purchases are made by the 
trustees, who are the general agents of the 
society for transacting all their secular mat- 
ters, and in whom the fee of all the real es- 
tate in trustis held. 

The total number of dwelling houses in 
the society is ten, mos tly of weed, painted 
yellow. There are also many other large 
and convenient wooden and brick buildings, 
occupied as workshops; also storehouses and 
cranaries, wood-houses, barns, &c., which 
are spacious and convenient. 

The whole number of buildings in the vil- 
lage is about one hundred, many of which 
are very valuable, mag of the best mate- 
rials, and bulilt:in a faithful and durable 
manner. proseretin these are a convenient 
school house, one spacious gristmill, two 
sawmills, three carding- machines, one fulling- 
mill, one triphammer, five mills for sawing 


‘ fire-wood, three turningmills, and two tanne- 


‘such as leather, whips, 
} churns, 


road from Concord to Conway, twelve miles | 


from Concord, on an eminence: at the foot of 


which, as you approach the village, is a spa- | 


cious granite watering trough, from the bot- 
tom of whtch boils a bountiful and never- fail- 
ing spring, furnished by the society for the 
accommodation of travelers. 

As you approach the village, the first ob- 
ject is the meetinghouse on the right, the on- 
ly white building in the village, which stands 
a few rods from the road, at the head of a 
large open lawn. 

On the left stand the trustees’ office, a new, 
spacious, and elegant building of hewn gran- 
ite and and pressed brick, seventy-two by for- 
ty feetin size. In this the trustees reside, 
and transact all the recular business of the 


~~~ 


ries, besides various other machinery. These 
buildings are all laid out and constructed in a 
regular, plain, and elegant manner, which 
gives the village a very fine appearance. 

The society own and occupy upward of 
2,500 acres of Jand, which, though stony, is 
a ‘good deep soil, about 2,000 of which lie in 
one body, enclosed with good stone wall and 
cross-fenced with the same materials. Grass, 
corn, grain, and potatues, are raised in abun- 
dance. 

They are industrious, frugal, and temper- 
ate. They manufacture many useful articles 
for sale, which are very neat and durable ; 
sieves, tubs, pails, 
measures, rakes, brooms, trusses, 
snaths, &c., &c. Their gardens are large, 
and perhaps the most productive of any in 
the country. They raise and vend a general 
assortment of garden seeds, and spare no 
no pains to furnish those of the best kind. 
They also collect and prepare a variety of bo- 


} tanical herbs, barks, roots, and extracts, which 
} are prepared in the most faithful manner; the 
’ herbs and roots are neatly pressed in packa- 


ges of a pound, and papered and labeled. Al! 
the medicines prepared by them being pure, 
and gathered in proper season, insure them a 


' very ready sale. 


They usually keep about twenty horses, 
eighty cows, fifteen yoke of oxen, five. or six 
hundred sheep, and other stock in proportion, 
and cut sufficient hay on their premises for 
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their own consumption. They also slaughter | 


forty or fifty swine annually. 

They freely pay their proportion of taxes, 
and share all the burdens of government, ex- 
cept the bearing of arms, which they deem 


incompatible with genuine Christianity, be- 


ing. as they believe, directly contrary-to the 
precepts and spirit of the gospel. So tena- 
cious are they of this fact, that they not only 
refuse to bear arms, but decline even to re- 
ceive pensions for their former military servi- 
ces, to which some of them are legally enti- 
tled. 


Their school will compare well with any in | 


the country. The English language is 


taught, and partly on the Lancasterian system. | 
They are careful to furnish the school with ° 


rood books, stationery, &c., so that their 


scholars, who are disposed, may acquire a 


good education. 


They entirely discard the use of ardent | 
spirits, except occasionally in medical prepa- | 


rations, but drink some cider. 


They are temperate and regular in all their | 


habits; their food is plain and wholesome, 
avoiding all luxuries. They allow eight 
hours in twenty-four for sleeping. 

The society, from its commencement, has 
gradually increased in number, as well as in 
cook order. 
two hundred and forty members. 





D9 YOU REALLY THINK HE DID ? 


BY CHARLES SWAIN. 
I waited till the twilicht, 
And yet he did nag come ; 
I strayed along the brook-side, 
And slowly wandered home ; 
When who should come behind me, 
But him I would have chid ; 
Tle said he came to find me— 


Do you really think he did? \. ee it jacinta 
5 = 7 * -_-- 
He said, since last we parted, } Many people endure a great deal of useles uneasiness 
He 'd thought of naught so sweet, {upon matters which are mach worse in the apprehension 
As of this very moment— ‘ than in the reality. 
The moment we should meet. , mane 
Iie showed me where, half shaded, } A high sense of honor, an adherence to truth, delicacy 
A cottage home lay hid ; ; and politeness, are essential characteristics of a gentle- 
He said for me he made it — _ 
{ man. 
| 


Do you really think he did? 


He said when first he saw me] 
Life seemed at once divine ; 
Each night he dreamt of angels, 

And every face was mine ; 
Semetimes a voice, in sleeping, 
Would all bis hopes forbid ; 
And then he wakened weeping — 
Do you really think he did? 





Good breeding formerly made a gentleman. | 
Now, brass, a pair of moustaches, and a tajl- 
or, make one. 


At present it copsists of about | 


\ and climb a garden fence. 


Time works wonders. ; 


BREVITIES. 





' 3p If you cannot inspire a woman with love for you, 
fill her above the brim with love for herself, and all that 
runs over wil! be yours. 

z*7 A gentleman was praising the 
a very plain woman, when a wag asked—‘‘Why don’t 

_ yon lay claim to such an accomplished beauty?” ‘‘What 
right have Ito her?” asked the other. “ Every richt 

, by the law of nations, as the first discoverer,” was the 
reply. 

? 





3‘7 What mannfacturers most enconrage larceny? 
_ The men who make the public steel pens for their living, 
‘and say they do write. 





‘pr There is a man about town who dislikes to keep 
his own company for fear of degrading himself. 


> 





‘7 Good hearted women never hegrudge others any 
 thing—but fine clothes and husbands. 








} Zp One lounger takes up more room than two laborers. 
{ ; 

? P , 

, 34> ‘It’s right up and down,” said the pump-handle. 





/any young man who uses tobacco or ardent spirits. 





; 


3“; The object of all ambition should be happiness at 
‘home. If we are not happy there, we certainly cannot 
' be happy elsewhere. 





' 3p Well bred individuals will avoid personalities. 
Among well informed persons there are topics enough to 
discuss without giving pain to any one present. 





2*p Money is the fool’s wisdom, the knave’s reputa- 

tion, the wise man’s jewel, the rich man’s trouble, the 
poor man’s desire, the covetous man’s ambition, and the 
ido! of all. 


| ¥¢p Saying little and performing much, are the strik- 
ing characteristics of a great mind. 





} © You look like death ona pale horse,” said Jim toa 
toper. ‘I don’t know any thing about that,” he replied, 
‘but ['m death on pale brandy.” 





4 There are four things very awkward fora woman todo, 


-viz: to whistle, throw stones at a cow, smoke a cigar, 





In the church of St. Andrew, in Mantua, is preserved 
a phial containing the blood of our Savior, taken up with 
a sponge by a Roman centurion at the time of the cruci- 
 fixion—or, at least, they say it was. 


~ 





It is hard for a man to amass riches by toiling in his 
shop, while there is a leak at home in his kitchen. 

The most trivial acts of neighborly kindness do 
much towards smoothing the ragged path of life. 





True friendship is like sound health—its value is sel- 
dom known until it is lost. 


rsonal churms of 


" A young lady should not receive the attentions of 
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THE DYING GIRL’S REQUEST. | 





BY EMILY R. PAGE. 





‘* All night she talked of the flowers 
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Till the paly stars grew dim :— 


Sweet sleep came not to her eyelids, 
Nor rest to each weary limb. 
Then soon as the rosy morning 


Had gilded the sylvan bowers; 


She bade us bring from the wild- wood 
A wreath of the Autumn flowers.”— Forest Lays. 


Go seek them in the woodland, 


The last sweet Autumn flowers, 


All dewy with the pearl-drops 


Of the early morning showers. 


Go wander in the green-wood, 
sy the pale wild rose’s hedge, 
Where the clear low-singing brooklet 


Flows /mid its banks of sedge: 


Go where the dark dense forest, 


With its rainbow hues is hung, 
And seek the purple frost-flower, 
The moss-fringed paths among. 


Where murmuring breezes wander, 


Bearing sweet scents along; 


And silvery fountains echo, 


Each to the other’s sone: 


Where, on the sloping meadows, 
Bendeth the reed-like grass 


To the light and hounding footsteps 


Of the children as they pass: 


There pluck the Autumn flowers 
That are blooming pale and fair— 
From their dewy pearl-cups flinging 


Sweet fragrance to the air. 


Oh, I would weave a garland 
Of scented blooming bells, 

From the early haunts of childhood, 
From the lonely forest dells : 


Where long ago I wandered, 


A careless, happy child; 


My soul with mirth o’erflowing, 
My heart all free and wild. 


ut now I’m lone and weary, 
And slowly pass the hours 
To the time when, free from sorrow, 


I'll sleep with Autumn flowers. 


Bradford, Nov., 1849. 








UNIVERSAL EDUCATION. 


BY HORACE GREELEY, 








Universal Education! Grand, inspiring 
idea! And shall there come a time when the 
delver in the mine and the rice swamp, and 
the orphans of the prodigal and the felon, the 


_ very offspring of shame, shall be truly, sys- 


ll 


'tematically educated? Glorious consumma- 
;tion! twilight of the millennium! Who 

will not labor, and court sacrifices, and suffer 
, reproach, if he may hasten, by even so much 
}as aday, its blessed coming? Who will not 
‘take courage from the contemplation of what 
‘the last century has seen accomplished, if not 
{in absolute results, yet in preparing the ap- 
; proaches, in removing impediments, in cor- 
; recting and expanding the public comprehen- 
; sion of the work to be done, and of the feasi- 
i bility of doing it? Whatever of evil and of 
; suffering the future may have in store for us, 
; though the earth be destined yet to be plowed 
iby the sword, and fertilized by human gore, 
‘until rank growths of the deadliest weeds 
‘Shall overshadow it, stifling into premature 


ee 


, decay every plant most conducive to health 
‘or to fragrance—the time shall surely come 


when true and universal education shall 
dispel the dense night of ignorance and per- 


‘ verseness that now enshrouds the vast ma- 


— 


jority of the human race; shall banish evil 


-and wretchedness almost wholly from earth, 


‘by removing or unmasking the multiform 


temptations to wrong-doings; shall put an 


‘end to robbery, hatred, oppression, and war, 


~Seeeee eer 


by diffusing widely and thoroughly a living 
consciousness of the brotherhood of mankind 
and the sure blessedness, as well as right- 
eousness of doing ever as we would have 
others do tous. “Train up a child in the 
way he should go, and when he is old he 


, will not depart from it.” Such is the promise 
> which enables us to see to the end of the 


dizzy whtrl of wrong and. misery in which 
our race has long sinned and suflered. On 


‘wise and systematic training, based on the 


nein 


— 


Some of the saints of England have preach- | 
ed that the cause of the visitation of the chol- | 


era is the election in the city of London of a 


ew to Parliament. 





“ God be praised,” said Fenelon, when his 


hat itisnot the dwelling 


library was on fire, “t 
of some poor man.” 


—— 


38 


~ 


widest knowledge, the truest morality, and 
tending ever to universal good, as the on- 
ly assurance of special or personal well-being, 
rests the great hope of the terrestrial renova- 
tion and elevation of man. 

Not the warrior, then, or the statesman, 
nor yet the master worker, as such, but’ the 
teacher, in our day, leads the vanguard of hu- 


;manity. Whether in the seminary or by the 


wayside, by uttered word or printed page, our 
true king is not he who best directs the siege, 
or sets his sqnadrons in the field, or heads the 
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charge—but he who can and will instruct and | 
enlighten his fellows, so that at least some | 
few of the generation of whom he is shall be 
wiser, purer, nobler, for his living among: 
them, and prepared to carry forward the work, | 
of which he was an humble instrument, to its 
far grander and loftier consummation. 
far above the conqueror of kingdoms, the 
destroyer of hosts by the sword and bayonet, 
is he whose tearless victories redden no river 
and whiten no plain; but he who leads the 
understanding a willing captive, and builds 


his empires not of the wrenched and bleeding | 
fragments of subjugated nations, but on the | 
realms of intellect which he has discovered, 
and planted, and peopled with beneficent ac- | 
tivityand enduring joy! The mathematician 
who, in his humble study, undisturbed as yet 
by the footsteps of monarchs and their minis- 
tory, demonstrates the existence of a planet, 
before unsuspected by astronomy and unob- | 
served by the telescope; the author who, 
from his feate garret, sends forth the scroll ' 
which shall constrain thousands upon thou- : 
sands to laugh or weep at his will; who top-_ 
ples down a venerable fraud by an allegory, 
or crushes down a dynasty by an epigram, he , 
shall live and reign over a still increasing do- | 
iminion, when the pasteboard kings, whose 
steps are counted in court circulars, and timed | 
hy stupid huzzas, shail have long since moul- | 
dered and been forgotten. To build out into. 
chaos and drear vacuity; to render some cor- | 
ner of the primal darkness radiant with the } 
presence of an idea; to supplant ignorance 
by knowledge, and sin by by virtue; such ; 
is the mission of ourage, worthy to enkindle | 
the ambition of the loftiest, yet proffering op- 
portunity and reward to the most lowly. To. 
the work of universal enlightenment be our 
lives henceforth consecrated, until the black 
clouds of impending evil are irradiated and ; 
dispersed by the full effulgence of the divine. | 
ly -predicted | day when “ All shall know the | 
Lord, from the least unto the greatest,” and 
w hen wrong and woe shall vanish forever 
from the presence of universal knowledge, 


purity and bliss! 


SOOO 


tl 





Tur: Wrong Roav.—The Yarmouth Reg- , 
ister tells a story about an incurable young 
reprobate, who, while traveling in the cars , 
from Portland, was lectured by an old deacon | 
on the sin of profanity. “You are on the} 
road to perdition,” said the deacon. ‘The | 
young man drew a ticket from his pocket, and 

eyeing it with a look that puzzles description, | | 
replied, “Just my luck, old fellow—1 bought | 


a ticket for Branswick.” 


MOUNTAIN 


Oh, | 


a. 


: Revolution—ean you have forgotten it ? 


_cumulations of more pompous events ? 
its lurid battlements been eclipsed by the me- 


sing 
? 
without a flag—fed on parched corn—and re- 


/eminence, with a level at the summit, 


bristling steel. 


' Monstrous Titans of dark rocks. 
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BATTLE OF KING’S MOUNTAIN ; 


OR, 


THE HERO'S REVENGE 





A TALE OF WHIG AND TORY WARFARE. 





Do you remember this day? It is the 5th 


_ of October, 1780, nearly two months after the 
' defeat of Gen. Gates, and after the annihila- 


tion of Sumpter. Reader of the richest his- 


‘tory in the world—the history of your own 


Has 


it been buried in oblivious silence beneath ac- 


Have 


teoric splendor, the fiery glare of more gorge- 
ous victories? Or has the muse of a conti- 
nent yet found no son who would stoop to 
the stormy deeds of hunters fighting 


ceiving no pay, but the golden coin of con- 
science, and the promise of their country’s 
good ? 


See! yonder on King’s Mountain—a table 
SIX 
hundred yards long by sixty wide—lies the 
camp of Ferguson—a hollow parallelogram 
of scarlet uniforms, black muskets and sharp 
The drum rolls. The red 
The acclivities are defended by 
Veterans 
hardened in the fires of a dozen campaigns 
stand oa the mountain’s top. It is “ King’s 
mountain,” too! Who shall think of storm- 
ing its steep sides ? 

We shall see presently. 

Look ! three parties are climbing over the 


cross flies. 


- rocks, ascending those old walls of nature’s 
‘handiwork, built dim distant centuries ago, 
perhaps in the morning of creation. 
moves assault tothe west end, anotherto the 


One 


east, while the third will charge the centre.— 
Is it nota brave sight? But you cannot see 
them Very well, for a vei! of blue mist shrouds 
the mountain, through which the eye of the 


‘sun peers pale, as if sick at the carnage about 
to be. 


warriors is Cdv- 


The approach of freedom’s 


‘ered by the thin mist and the thick trees, and 


even now the black rocks aid them. 


Suddenly on the three sides of the steel 
and iron parallelogram, nine hundred rifles 
roar, and nine hundred shouts arise; and 
then a thousand English muskets answer 
back with hoarse thunders of death. 

Ferguson is not—cannot be surprised.— 
With furious calmness he attacks the age 
ants with fixed bayonets, and forces them 


ee 


wt: See Tiee ea me 
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But they only give a little. i in- 


retire. 
Every massy rock 


stantly renew the combat. 

becomes a battery—-every pine 
powder. The marksmen of the backwoods 
hold their bullets in their mouths for swift re- 
loading, and thus the torren: of fire never 
ceases. The officers on both sides fire like 
common soldiers. It is more a wholesale 
murder than a battle by rule. 


But tell me—who are those two standing 
foremost among the Tennesseeans on the 
western edge of the mountain top, disdaining 
shelter, refusing to yield an inch of ground, 
defiant of all Britain’s bayonets? Do you 
not know them—the old man—how dark is 
his silver hair with war’s sable smoke—how 
dim looks the white paper on the black gun’s 
muzzle—heavens! how beautifully it blazes 
now, as death rings a tory’s or a tyrant’s fu- 
neral in every peal—with that bold grandson 
still, as ever, beside him. His eye flashes de- 
structive joy, the matchless ecstasy of battle ; 
and yet he is not satisfied. He groans; “ O. 
God of justice! where is Mary’s murderer ? 
Shall I not find—shall any other hand than 
mine slay him?” 


Now look on the other side of the moun- 
tain. You behold a giant of evil aspect in 
fiery red hair. He leads a company of tory 
riflemen. They, toc, are mountaineers, and 
do execution as fearful as the brother foemen 
of their own land, who struggle for it and li- 
bertv. That captain is Tom Bell—the rob- 


of Mary. Let him not cross the black muz- 
zle, flecked with its snowy paper! 

Still on goes the bloody work. Columns 
repeatedly charge and break—form and charge 
again. Campbell, Cleveland, Sevier, Shelby, 


and the gallant Lacy rule America’s tide of - justice. 
5 


war, bursting up the mountain’s clifted sides. 
Ferguson's blue eye shines like a star, and 
Tom Bell’s red face burns like a comet above 

the surging sea of red coats. 


At length there comes a turn. Ferguson 
shapes a huge wedge-like column of solid 
eleaming, blood-dripping bayonets, and slow- 
ly pushes the Americans to the eastern foot of 
the eminence. 

Is all then lost? 


No. 


See a terrible band 


tree burns | 
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ty pane than they came, leaving many a red 


cross behind them. 

See again—the freemen have learned how 
to charge, too, without bayonets. They 
charge in coalesced columns, with fire and 
hot lead, and drive the slaves down the west- 
ern slope in disorder to the deep base. Then 
the breeze springs up and clears the mount- 


‘ain of mist and battle smoke, and the broad 


sun of heaven smiles on 
dead. 

As a last resort, the brave Ferguson forms 
his entire force into columns, to cut his way 
out of that awful circle of fire. He flings his 
sword wildly on high. . He shouts in thunder 
tones, “ Forward—charge!” ‘The next in- 
stant he is a corpse. A rifle ball ‘rom the 


the living and the 


/muzzle wreathed with snowy paper, has gone 


‘dust Britain’s 


through his heart. ‘The British, panic-strick- 
en, throw down their arms and cry for quar- 
ter. A number equal to the whole American 
army are prisoners. And now the old man 
raises a hoarse yell, that sounds above the 
pean shout of nine hundred strong throats— 
‘King’s Mountain is ours for ever!” 

Thus terminated gloriously an engagement 
in many respects the most important waged 
during the war. It struck the savages with 
terror, from Ohio to Florida. It laid in the 
grand scheme of Tory co-ope- 


ration. Lord Cornwallis heard of it, paused 


in his triumphant career, and ordered a hasty 


‘retreat to Winnsborough, 


) rear. 
ber before the war, and since, the murderer . 


Pe 


am 


eighty miles in his 
Marion and Sumpter heard of it, and 
renewed their deadly ambuscades. 

The battle shock was over; 
smoke drifted away on the wind ; 


the battle- 
and the sun 


‘shone brightly on the dead and dying, on 


? 


broken and bleeding bosoms, when a jury 
marlial sat to decide a question of avenging 
Ten atrocious tories were summarily 


arraigned, to answer the charge of fifty mur- 


— 


was the most abject of all; 


ders. 

Among these pale wretches pleading for 
mercy, Tom Bell, the Hercules, in red hair, 
and so earnest 
were his prayers and promises for the future, 
that he was on the point of being acquitted, 
when an old man, with streaming white locks, 


-breke through the circle of guards and con- 


of the good and true from the canebrakes of | 


of French Broad, four hundred miles away 


over the Alleghanies, have moved around the | 


mountain from the west. They are headed 
by the rifle with the white paper on its muz- 
zle, and they discharge a cataract of flame 
into the British flank. Look now, how the ; 
scarlet uniforms roll backwards up the acclivi- 


fronted the shivering culprit. 

‘Do you remember French Broad and the 
17th of August?” 

“ Save me from him!” cried the Tory cap- 
tain, stretching forth his chained hands for 
help to the astonished bystanders. 

‘Have you forgotten Mary Copeland?” 
‘asked the old man, grinding his toothless gums 


‘till the blood ran out on the foam of his lips, 


oe eee we 
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“T did not kill her—O! m cannot say | | ’ ) 
killed her!” exclaimed the Lava Sling en LONGFELLOow. 
his knees, and secking to embrace the feet of In one of her letters to the National Era, 


is enemy. Grace Greenwood has the following mention 
No—but you forced her to kill herself, as’ of Mr. Longfellow, whom she encountered at 


— means of salvation from foul dis.  Ticknor’s publishing office. She says:— 
“QO! T did not intend to harm her,” persist-. Aside from mere curiosity, of which T sup- 


ed the false tory, writhing in the dust like the pose I have my woman's share, I have always 
meanest of reptiles, wished to look on the flesh and embodiment 

“Then rise and Swear it,” answered the of that rare genius, of that mind stored with 
other, with a grim smile. ‘the wealth of many literatures, the lore of 


The wretch sprang up and pledged oaths’ many lands, for in Longfellow it is the schol- 
wild enough to wake the dead.” ar as well as the poet whom we reverence. 
“Do you see this dagger ?” inquired the} The first glance satisfied me of one happ 
aged hero, pointing at a silver hilt glittering | circumstance—that the life and health which 
in his belt. 7 ' throbbed and glowed through the poet’s verse 
“ Mercy! mercy!” shrieked the murderer. ; had their natural correspondences in the hys- 
The eyes of the old man shot sparks of ical. He appears perfectly healthful and vie- 


living fire, as he said, in a hoarse, hissing | orous—js rather English in person. His 
whisper— | head is simply full, well rounded and even, 

“This dagger on the night of the 16th of not severe or massive incharacter. The first 
August, was in the heart of an angel. But} glance of his genial eyes, which seem to 
now it is in yours, devil,” he added, striking have gathered up sunshine through all the 


home the steel with a motion prompt and summers they have known, and the first 
powerful like lightning. } tones of his cordial voice, show that he has 


There was a moan, and then a gurgle, and | not impoverished his own nature in so gener- 
then a gush of warm blood; and the victim | ously endowing the creations of his genius— 
lay a corpse at the avenger's feet. ‘he has not drained his heart of the Wine of 

Five minutes afterwards, nine others— | life to fill high the beaker of his song. 
equal traitors and homicides—hung dangling; Mr. Longfellow does not look poetical, as 
from the swinging limbs of oak and pine | Keats looked poetical, perhaps, but what is 
trees, there on the summit of King’s Moun-. better, looks well, for, after all, health js the 


tain, which no king should again call his best, most happy, and clorious thing in the 


a 


own, any more forever, ; world. On my Parnassus there should be no 
; demented, long-haired bards, lean and pale, 
- ———— | Subject to sudden attacks of poetic frenzy— 





’ ; ; Sitting on dam clouds and harping to the 
Tave.—W e are linked together by a thou- ‘winds ; but they Should be a hearty, manly, 
sand ties. [ cannot smile while you -are , Vigorous set of inspired gentlemen, erect and 
There poe cannot be merry, if I am sad. | broad-chested, with features more on the ro- 
Therefore let us make a covenant with each ‘ bust than the romantic style—writing in snye 
other, that we will withold our sorrows and | studies, or fine large libraries, surrounded ‘ 
a Nig eg It is oe sore of gamed 0 i fhvondh ibdaiicamien . 
We talk of the human famj y, but we do not}. ? eR a 
think enough of the deep significance of the hot breakfast, the moraine’ vara oars alt 3 
term. Our brotherhood is larger than the do- —given “= hospitality and great dinners... 
mestic circle ; and if purest love centers | —driving their own ‘bays, and treating their 
around the fireside of home, yet acts of kind- excellent wives toa box at the opera, a season 
ness and words of friendship’ should have n°’ at Newport, a trip to the Falls, or a winter in 
narrow limits, | Rome. : 
isteach } The comforts of life have been long enough 
‘monopolized by thrifty tradesmen—* men in 
It is stated that Washington Irving has ‘the coal and cattle line ”—and good living by 
three new biographies in the London press— } bishops and aldermen. It js the divine right 
that of Mahommed, Washington, and Oliver | of genius to be well kept and cared for by the 
Goldsmith. They will complete the “ Home : World, which too often “ entertains the angel 
and Colonial Library,” making the last three ; Unaware,” on thin soups and sour wines, or, 
of thirty-seven volumes, ‘at the best, on unsubstantial pu ff-paste. 
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THE GREEN 


Perits oF Fatsenoop.— 
concealment or deceit has been practiced in 
matters where all should be fair and open as 
the day, confidence can never be restored any 
more than you can restore the white bloom to 
the grape or plum which you have once 
pressed in your hand. How true is this, and 
what a neglected truth by a great portion of 
mankind. Falsehood is not only one of the 
most humiliating vices ; but sooner or later it 
is most certain to lead to the most serious 
crimes. With partners in trade, with part- 
ners in life—with friends, with lovers, how 
important is confidence! How essential that 
all guile and hypocrisy should be guarded 
against in the intercourse between such par- 
ties! How much misery would be avoided 
in the history of many lives, had truth and 
sincerity been ‘guiding and controlling motives, 
instead of prevarication and deceit. ‘Any 
vice,’ said a parent in our hearing a few days 


, 


‘“ When once a: 


since, ‘any vice, at least among the frailties | 


of a milder character, but falsehood. Far 
better that my child should commit an error, 
or do a wrong, and confess it, than escape the 
penalty, hawaver severe, by falsehood and hy- 
pocrisy. Let me heaue the worst, and a re- 
medy may possibly be applied. 
in the dark—let me be misled and deceived, 
and it is impossible to tell at what unprepared 
hour a crushing blow—an overwhelming ex- 
posure—may come.’” 

This parent was right. The first exhibi- 
tion of such a detestable vice in a child should 
be met with the severest scourging. Lying 
of all kinds, whether of malice, of conceal- 


But keep me | 


ment, or of vainglorious boasting, is not only . 


vicious but contemptible ; and, if permitted to 
go unpunished in a child, infects the whole 
character with a moral plague, which will 
cling to the man to his grave. 





WV omME? ONGER THAN Oxen.—Let not ' 
Women Sre . . nN et - whether the State is to have free schools or 


our fair readers be startled at this, but read its 
proof in what a distinguished physician says 
on the point : 

I anticipate the period, when the fairest 
portion of the fair creation will step forth un- 
incumbered with slabs of walnut, and tiers of 
whalebone. 
must be excellent to withstand, in any tolera- 


ble deg j inflicti he corset » 
ree, the terrible infliction of ‘was “the flower of Dumblane.” 


eight long hours every day. Noanimal could 
sutvive it. Take the robust ox, enclose his 
sides with hoop poles, put an oak plank be- 
neath him, and gird the whole with a bed 
cord, and demand of him labor. He would 
labor indeed, but it would be for breath. 


The constitution of our females | 


? 
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Tue Deapv.—Should we think more of the 
dead than of the living. We may have 
loved them with ardent affection; they may 
have been the suns of our existence: but they 
are gone ; we cannot see them again till we 
have become spirits ourselves. The living 
are about us. There are duties we owe to 
them, which we must discharge or make our 
existence miserable. There are other hearts 
to love—other affections to be twined about 
our hearts—other ties to be woven and 
thotsand duties to be fulfilled. Because our 
dear friends are dead, shall all these be neg- 
lected? Shall we lie down to die, beside the 
objects once dear to us? ‘A proper degree of 
sorrow is not condemned by our Maker; but 
to grieve overmuch counteracts the designs of 
Providence, makes ourselves miserable, and 
scatters the seeds of unhappiness in every 
direction around us. 





Scotcn Sassatus.—The following anec- 
dote is told in illustration of the Scotch vene- 
ration for the Sabbath : 


“ A geologist, while in the country, having 
his pocket hammer with him, took it out and 
was chipping the rock by the wayside for ex- 
amination. His proceedings did not escape 
the quick eye and ready tongue of an old 
Scotch woman. ‘ What are you doing there, 


man?’ ‘Don’t you see? I’m breaking : 
stone.’ ‘Y’are doing mair than that; y’are 


breaking the Sabbath.’” 


At a parish examination, a clergyman asked 
a charity boy if he had ever been baptized. 
‘“‘ No, sir,” was the reply, “‘ not as I knows of, 
but I’ve been waxenated.” 


soe 


The election in New York determines 
not. The city already has them. ‘The cost 
of schooling by the State is always ultimate- 
ly a saving, for if schools are not plenty jails 
must be. 

A Scotch pupil being asked “ who David 
was that killed the muckle giant?” replied 


that he was the son of Jesse, and that Jesse 





A young gentleman was recently asked t 
“take something.” He said he was not The , 
but he would take the sixpence, which he ac- 


‘cordingly did, and marched off. 
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THE COTTAGE DOOR. 


BY CHARLES SWAIN. 





The starry silence falls 
Along my sylvan way, 
A spirit walks the earth 
We never met by day; 
And listening to the voice 
Of years that are no more, 
My feet—oh ! know’st thou why ?— 
Have wandered to thy door. 


The quict taper burns 
And makes thy casement bright, 
And soft thy shadow falls 
Between me and the light; 
I gaze as on a shrine 
My heart would bend before; 
My couch had seen no rest, 
Had I not seen thy door, 


The night, as if to breathe, 
Her starry curtain parts; 
The very air seems faint 
With breath of lovers’ hearts; 
Some spirit robes the earth 
In light that heaven wore; 
Or is that light thine own ?— 
And is that heaven thy door? 


MR. MERRITT AND HIS FAMILY; 


OR, LENDING A NAME. 





BY FRANK SUMMERS. 


CHAPTER I. 


AN EVENING AT HOME. 


Mr. Merritt was seated by the centre-table 
in the back-parlor, as was his custom of an 
evening after the things had been cleared 
away; and around it was clustered his little 
family. His wife and daughter Emma, a 
blooming maiden of sixteen, were busy with 





' this, as much of comfort hath been conveyed 
_as if a page had been devoted to the descrip- 
' tion. 


Mr. Merritt was reading from the last Ga- 


gette one of those glowing paragraphs in 


which the West was painted as a land flow- 
ing with milk and honey; the El Dorado 
where struggling poverty might riot in ex- 


‘ haustless riches ; where broad acres of wealth 


ti ~ 


could be purchased for a song; and, in short, 
where all the romantic visions of the most ar- 
dent adventurer would be eclipsd by the sur- 
passing reality. Mr. Merritt had read arti- 


'cles of a similar tenor before; at first with 


: indifference, but latterly with strong interest. 
/He was becoming a little infected with the 
epidemic which had already carried off seve- 


———~ 


_almost persuaded to follow. 


' in the spring ? 


ral of his acquaintances ; and being now sud- 
denly involved in pecuniary difficulties, was 
As he laid down 
the newspaper, he turned to his wife. 

“ Well, wife, what say you to going West 
You know that my payments 
for Warden will oblige me to sell a part of 
my little property to meet them; would it not 


be better to dispose of the whole, and pur- 


chase a farm in Illinois, where, if the half 


‘that is told be true, we would be able to live 


_cornfortably and provide something handsome 


; 
} 
) 


for our children.” 
Mrs. Merritt glanced around the little 


group, and a tear trembled in her eye, as it 


‘rested on the cradle. 


She was thinking of 


‘the tales she had heard, how sickness and 


death had smitten the hopes of fond parents 
who had emigrated to new countries, and how, 
before they had accumulated, with much toil 


‘and privation, wherewithal to satisfy their de- 
sires, the climate had left for their children no 


their needles; and George, his only son was | 


diligently conning a lesson for the morrow, 
while a little cherub slept quietly in a willow 
cradle at the feet of the mother. Mr. Mer- 
ritt was a home man; and he loved the quiet 
happiness which always dwelt there, far bet- 
ter than the noisy revels of the club or the 
bar-room. Ah! were there more home hus- 
bands, how many firesides that have never 
known a smile, would be lit up in brightness 
and sunshine! How many hearts now lone 
and desolate would be made glad ! 

It was a winter evening, and the fire 
burned cheerily in the back parlor of the snug 
dwelling where lived Mr. Merritt. It was a 


New-England home; and when we have said 


wants, save a coffin and a grave. But she 
brushed the tear secretly away. 

“ Are you really serious,” said Mrs. Mer- 
ritt, at length, “ in wishing to give up New- 
England forever ?” 

“Not exactly in wishing it, my dear,” re- 
turned Mr. Merritt, ‘‘ but what is now a mat- 
ter of choice may, ere long, be necessity. 


‘True, it would ‘cost a severe trial to separate 


from the friends whom we have so long 
known and loved, and to exchange the” de- 
lights of their society for a wilderness, but we 
would be together still.” 

“ And we are all the world to each other,” 
exclaimed his wife, forgetting her sadness for 
a moment, in the devotion which, twenty 
years afier marriage, was rather strengthened 
than subdued. 

‘You leave Emma and me out of the ques- 








- 


tion, altogether, mother,” said little George, 
who, though apparently absorbed in his book, 
had been listening all the while. 

“ No, my love, you are both very dear to 
your parents;” and she bent over him and 
kissed his brow, the very image of his father’s. 

“ Forgive me, mother, I was only jesting,” 
returned George quite grieved, yet wondering 
why his mother should have taken it so seri- 
ously. 

“Are we surely going to live in Illinois, 
mother,” continued George, after a pause, 
‘‘among the prairies and all? O how glad I 
shall be; I do want to see a prairie.” 

“ Why, George, don’t you care about leav- 
ing your schoolmates and playfellows ?” asked 
his sister, reproachfully. 

“Oh, yes! I forgot—I shall be very sorry. 
I shall be sorrier, though, for poor William 
Warden. He will be so grieved when he 
hears that Emma is going away, and he will 
never see her any more.” 

“Hush! young chatterbox,” retorted his 
sister, at the same time administering him a 
gentle admonition with her thimbled finger, 
and blushing scarlet. 

The infant sleeper happened to wake up at 
this juncture, and made sundry noisy intima- 
tions from the cradle; otherwise Mrs. Merritt 
might have noticed the sudden expression of 
pain that passed over her husband’s features, 
at what George had said concerning William 
Warden. 

As for Miss Emma, she hurried to the cra- 
dle on the first demonstration, and became 
completely rapt in a lullaby, which she sung 


as earnestly as though George had made no} 


’ bank! 


revelation, and William Warden was all a 
fable. 


Mr. Merritt resumed his newspaper, and | 
‘other endorser with Mr. Merritt, and they 


‘were on Warden’s paper for ten thousand dol- 
‘lars—one half of his a/l gone at a single 
; stroke. 
By industry | 


and perseverance he had gained step by step, their names for no better consideration, and 


until he was the possessor of a comfortable} are reaping the same bitter repentance as did 
Mr. Warden, the merchant, had | 
been his neighbor for several years, and was | 
Now Mr. 

Merritt, being one of those amiable disposi- | 
tions that could never say “ No,” when asked } 
a favor; it consequently happened that when. 


Mr. Warden wanted a small discount at bank, : 


George his lesson. 


CHAPTER II. 
RETROSPECTIVE. 
Mr. Merritt was a mechanic. 


property. 


engaged in a flourishing business. 


and requested Mr. Merritt to lend his name, 
merely for form’s sake, as the 
the institution required several signatures (a 
very troublesome law, as Mr. Warden re- 
marke, for it obliged him to tax the friend- 





laws of - 
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ship of his neighbors, but he would be happy 
to reciprocate at any time that Mr. Merritt 
might wish an accommodation,) he, Mr. Mer- 
ritt, signed it without hesitation—and not only 
one, but several. 

The first note became due, and Mr. War- 
den paid it. ‘The second matured, and in the 
mean time Mr. Warden’s speculations having 
failed, he was not in funds; and Mr. Merritt 
received a notice of protest. 

It was then that Mr. Merritt began to reflect 
upon the possible consequences of lending a 
name. He urged Mr. Warden to make some 
arrangement by which he would be released 
from the endorsements. - The merchant apol- 
ogized to Mr. Merritt for the accidental pro- 
test, which had happened entirely through an 
error of the clerk’s in entering the note on his 
bill-book ; that functionary haviag made it 
fall due about two weeks subsequent to its ac- 
tual maturity ; and therefore Mr. Warden had 
not prepared to meet it. He felt extremely 
pained, he said, that his valued and esteemed 
friend should doubt his solvency, or for an in- 
stant imagine him so base and devoid of hon- 
or as to involve him in loss, even though he 
should fail to meet other obligations. The 
mechanic was satisfied with this explanation, 
and regretted that he had spoken to Mr. War- 
den on the subject. But there came another 

rotest, and others again in quick succession ; 
and now Mr. Merritt felt real alarm. He saw 
the merchant once more, and begged of him 


‘security to the amount of his endorsements. 


Mr. Warden sincerely regretted that it was 
out of his power to do so, as he had just 
made a conveyance of all his effects to the 


The mechanic was thunderstruck. This 
was indeed a cruel blow. There was but one 


Yet there are hundreds who, not 
knowing what they do, are every day lending 


Mr. Merritt. 


This, then, was the situation of the mecha- 
nic at the opening of this history. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE BANK ATTORNEY. 


A month transpired, after the events narra- 
ted in the foregoing chapters, and all of War- 
den’s notes had been protested. Jt was im- 
possible for Mr. Merritt to pay these heavy and 
unexpected demands without sacrificing his 
property, should he be pressed for immediate 
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myment, and he resolved to call upon the | playing upon his features—” and you will 
bank attorney, with the faint hope of obtaining have them to pay.” , : 

an extension; or, at least, prevailing upon; ‘Iam aware that Mr. Warden has failed, 
that officer to save him the disastrous expense , but it will be impossible for me to pay the 
of a suit. amount at present, and I have called to beg a 

Poor Mr. Merritt! He was entirely unac- little indulgence. Five thousand dollars is a 
quainted with the tender mercies of banks and large sum to raise, especially by a humble 
bank attorneys, or he would have prepared mechanic.” 
himself for the worst. Neither did he know’ ‘You have property, Mr. Merritt.” 
that, of all bank attorneys, he could not have; ‘I have some property, Esquire Rock, but 
fallen into more evil hands than Isaac Rock,! were | forced to sell immediately, it would 
E-sq., Counsellor at Law and Notary Public. | bring but a fraction of its real value.” 

In person Esquire Rock was broad shoul-; ‘The law must take its course, sir,” said 
dered, and rather short and clumsy, than oth- the attorney, decidedly ; and he looked at Mr. 
erwise ; his features.hard and forbidding. His Merritt, then at the door. 
heart, if he had one, was steel, and he prided. The mechan‘c understood the hint, and 
himself more upon his unyielding firmness’ when he met the attorney’s glance, he saw no 
than upon any or all other of his numerous: hope there. 
high qualities. ‘Tears, prayers andentreaties; ‘J had thought,” said he, “ that the man- 
were alike wasted upon him. Indeed, were’ ner in which | became involved in this mis- 
not that old saying, “hard as a rock,” of , fortune would entitle me to some slight favor 
greater antiquity than any date to which Es- at your hands—to a trifling delay by which I 
quire Rock could lay claim, it would undoubt- | might avoid total ruin; but I perceive I am 
edly have passed into a proverb from his day mistaken in looking for mercy here,” he ad- 
henceforth. ‘ded bitterly. 

Whilst this attorney entertained a mostun-' Esquire Rock was utterly confounded at 
mitigated contempt for the victims of poverty the man’s audacity. A poor mechanic to 
and misfortune, he had a profound and exalted ; beard him—Isaac Rock, Esquire, counsellor 
sense of his own individual consequence, and | at law and notary public! ‘The thing was 
delighted to witness the cringing spirit and unprecedented. 
suppliant knee of the awe-stricken subjects; « You thought!” exclaimed he as soon &8 
of his power. Whosoever committed a sin’ he had recovered sufficiently to reply. * Do 
against the dignity of Esquire Rock was | you understand law, sir? You have noright 
straightway an outlaw beyond all hope of for-' to think, sir. The majesty of the law is 


giveness ; and wo be to him thus sinning, who | trampled under foot when mechanics are per- 
should fall into the gripe of the attorney. Be-} mitted to think—” 


sides allthese qualifications, however, Esquire} « Or asses to practice at the bar,” retorted 
Rock had a careful eye upon his temporal M- Merritt, indignantly, turning to depart. 
terests, and could manage a case in a way to_ 
swell his legal perquisites to an amount at’ 
cane He od” and admiration of the whole , flagrant act of daring; and he was driven to 
rotherhood. disclose a secret which he had intended to 
Esquire Rock was fumbling over a miscel- } 


hold in suspension, like the sword of Demo- 
laneous collection of manuscripts early one | P 


. } cles, over his victim. He called out to Mr. 
morning, when a rap was heard at the office | 


The fiery furnace of the attorney’s rage 
threatened to consume him at this new and 


door > Merritt— 
. . ” , q 66 var, 4 7" 
“Come in,” said the attorney, settling back’ Sayer os a ae let me sive you 
in his chair. -a little further light upon this case. ssquire 
— . . . bs aan » ; 
The visitor opened the door at this invita- oe s pent - pvr a oo 
tion, and advanced. change, which puzzled the mechanic exceed- 


“Is Esquire Rock within?” he inquired. | gly, as he obeyed the summons. All traces 
“Tam Esquire Rock,” answered the per-. of wrath had vanished, and he received the 
sonage haughtily. “ Be seated, sir. Business| mechanic with something of the air of com- 
with me, sir?” ‘ placency, with which an epicure might be 
“ My name is Merritt, sir. I am indorser | Supposed to aa ee the preparations for 
with John Fields on Warden’snotes, and have, #" €Xtensive Teast. oor 
ealled—” }”  « Do you know John Fields, Mr. Merritt ?” 
« Yes, I know it,” interrupted the attorney,} he inquired. 
a scarcely perceptible though dangerous smile! “I do not—but Mr. Warden told me that 
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he was a wealthy cousin of his, living in Sa-} dinner that day, but remained in his shop, 


lem. Do you know him, sir?” ‘hour after hour, absorbed in deep and bitter 
The attorney's face lighted up with the same } thought. 

curious smile that had before accompanied the = ‘‘* Can there be no law to punish such mon. 

mention of that indorser’s name. strous corruption ?” said he to himself, as he 


‘Yes, Mr. Merritt, John Fields is a distant | closed the shop for the night. Here again 
relative of the celebrated John Smith, an im-, Mr. Merritt displayed his ignorance, in sup- 
arinary being, as I have ascertained, who posing men in high places could be punished 
lends his name for the accommodation of such for mere trifles like this. In fact, he did not 
of his friends as want a discount. The name; know how very seldom Jaw meant justice, 
is not worth a copper, Mr. Merritt, and there-; when wealth and station were placed at the 
fore we shall make the money out of you. ; bar for trial, ar he would have spared himsel! 
We will have an execution out shortly forten | the question. He walked stowly homeward, 
thousand dollars and the costs, which will be , endeavoring as much as_ possible to compose 
a thousand more, or it shall be my fault. What. his agitated spirits for the scene which he felt 
think you of that, Mr. Merritt?” he continu- awaited him. 


ed, watching the effects of the development! The eye of Jove is keen of penetration, and 
with intense pleasure, Mrs. Merritt discovered as soon as the me- 

Alas! it was too true. Mr. Warden had chanic entered the cottage that all was not 
heen in the habit of conforming to the rules, right. Knowing of his intended visit to the 


of the bank, by furnishing fictitious indorsers | attorney, her imagination pictured a thousand 
to the requisite number ; a harmless evasion, | causes of alarm, and ovefcome by contending 
which the president readily winked at, in con- | emotions, she threw herself upon his neck, 
sideration of a trifling token of good will,’ and burst into a flood of tears. 


provided always that Warden obtained one} ‘ Speak, my dear husband,” she cried. “ I 
cenuine and responsible name in addition to} see from your pallid face and bloodless lips, 
his own. that some new and dreadful calamity has be- 


Mr. Merritt was so utterly stupified at this! fallenus. Oh, reveal it all to me, 1 can bear 
new intelligence of treachery, that he walked | any thing save my fears!” 
off mechanically, without answering a word. ‘‘ Concealment would be useless,” said the 
Esquire Rock gazed after him until he was; mechanic, * for you must know it all sooner 
cone; when he again returned to his papers,; or later. Endeavor to compose yourself, 
muttering aloud to himself, “chew that a! dearest, things are not as bad as you appre- 
while, Mr. Merritt—asses practice at the bar,: hend. To see you thus is a severer pang than 


do they ?” - | have encountered before. Wile, we are only 
—— _ —beggars !” 

CHAPTER IV. > Mr. Merritt, with astonishing calmness, 

AFFLICTIONS. } proceeded to relate his interview with Esquire 


Mr. Merritt had nearly reached his dwelling | Rock, and its results, nearly as we have nar- 
before he recovered from the confusion into, rated them in the last chapter. 
which his faculties had been thrown by the; With what keen delight would the bank 
astounding intelligence conveyed by the attor- attorney have looked upon that scene of an- 
ney. As he now gazed upon his peaceful | guish and despair. 
home it seemed more beautiful than ever.; The first paroxysms over, Mrs. Merritt be- 
Alas! it could be his no longer. The savings | came more calm, and listened attentively to 
of long years—the earnings of daysand nights; the end. That day of gloom was closed by 
of hard toil, so carefully husbanded—the lit-} fervent supplication to the High Source of all 
tle luxuries that had been done without—the }.hope and consolation, for strength and support 
self denials that had been practiced—the pri- | against the tempest that awaited them, 
vations undergone to gather a substance which | 





should soothe life’s decline—all, all gone at a | CHAPTER V. 
single blow, swept away forevor! How could | A MEETING. 
he impart the dreadful news to his wife! How. In due time, Mr. Merritt’s effects were lev- 


could he endure to meet the companion of his ied upon, and advertised for sale. When it 
bosom and his darling family, plunged, by his | was known that he was ruined, envy and 
own imprudence (he felt) into hopeless want! ; jealousy triumphed, and the vile tongue of 
« She shall be happy 2a little longer,” thought slander was unloosed upon his reputation, 
he, and retraced his steps to his shop. ; People who had envied his prosperity heretos 


Mr. Merritt did not, as usual, co home to, fore, gloried in his ruin, 1I¢ descended even 
ag 
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| “J, William—no, never! Oh, William, 
how could you accuse me thus?” 


“* Bless you for these kind words, Emma; 
And now, 
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to his children, and a stout, malicious boy 
threatened to whip George the very next time 
he went to school. So unerringly certain is | 
misfortune to meet with taunt and insult every , they inspire me with new hopes. 
where. Emma, as we must soon part, perhape for- 
During this pertod so fruitful of evil to the | ever, tell me, if these things had never hap- 
Merritt family, young Warden, though before | pened, if my father had still continued in 
a frequent visitor, did not cross their thresh- | prosperity. and free from the crime which 





hold. Emma could not help wondering | makes his name odious to your ear, could 
where he had e, or why he Pad not said you have loved me then, Emma—would you, 
good-bye, or whether he had really forgotten) Emma?” 

her. . } Emma answered not loud, but the gentle 


Emma was returning from an afternoon | whisper reached the ear of love, and William 
visit, some half mile from her father’s, and} Warden sealed it in a long, burning kiss upon 
with the view to escape observation, she turn- | her glowing lips, They were happy. 
ed down a by-path, and walked te home-{ « Farewell, dearest Emma, we meet again,” 
ward. Soon she heard the sound of ap-' was all he said, and when she looked up 
proaching footsteps, and she felt a strange and ; Wijliam Warden was gone. 
unaccountable agitation, although she neither 
turned her head nor qnickened her pace. CHAPTER VI. 

RELIEF. 


They came near, and a voice called the name, 
“ Emma.” There are hearts among the rich and pow- 


It was no stranger’s voice that brought the ‘ erful—and would to God they were more nu- 
blood rushing unbidden to that fair girl’s ' merous—whose pulses flow in kindly sym pa- 
cheek. William Warden was close by her} thy for the distresses of their fellow-creatures, 
side. ‘and whose wealth ever ministers to the neces- 

Emma, a little piqued_by his long absence, ’ sities of the children of sorrow. Such have 
could not resist playing the woman, and she their reward, more glorious than the laurels 
drew herself up rather coldly, “ Good evening. ' which deck the brow of the conqueror—the 








Mr. Warden.” 
This was the first time she had called him 


Mr. Warden. It had always been William 
before. 

“ Emma—Miss Merritt, I mean—I have 
no right to call you Emma, now; the man 
who ad involved you in ruin, and wrecked 
the prospects of your dearest friends, is my 


father ; and I[ feel that you hate and despise 


me. [cannot endure this disgrace, and am 
about to leave for another country, where the 
shame of my father will not be known, and 
where the dishonor attached to his name, will 
not hang like a mill-stone around my neck, 
paralyzing all my efforts to rise to respecta- 
vilityand honor. But 1 could not leave you 
forever without seeing you once more, and for 
this I have watched long and anxious’  _ | 
dared not offend your father with my presence 
under his roof.” 


Emma’s resolution about the little womanly } 


display of temper suddenly vanished, her 
warm heart softened, and was throbbing in 
sympathy, 


musical voice died away. 


does not. He knows you for all that is gen- 


erous and good.” 
« And have not you blamed me ?” 


; be 


ere the first tones of Warden’s the clouds lowered thi 
— 


“Oh no, William, he does not blame you,” ; rescue 
she exclaimed, with tearful eyes, “ indeed he bounty, 


‘ blessings, prayers, and outpourings of the 
_ grateful spirit. 

To the extent of their means, Mr. Merritt 

and his family had always aided the poor and 

| needy ; and they were not now deserted in 
| their affliction. 


Every nerve had been strained to avert the 
, threatening storm; but all in vain. 





Stricken 


and depressed, the mechanic sunk down in 
despair. Not a ray of hope pierced the 
blackness of the future. His all would not 
the execution and costs of sale, and there 
' followed for himself,a prison—for his family, 
Wise counsellors had been con- 
sulted, and they declared that there was no 
proof of fraud which could invalidate the 
claim. No law could set it aside, The bank 
attorney already saw his victim wasting in 
the cold cell of a debtor’s jail, and exulted in 
his heart. 

But as the darkest hour is that which ush- 
ers in the dawn, so, in this hour of trial, when 
ck and heavily—a 

helper came. One, who had been 
a before, by Mr. Merritt’s own 
rom poverty and degradation, and by 
his hr commenced a career which secu- 


) 
i 


starvation. 





, red fortune and prosperity, heard of the 
‘ troubles of his benefactor, and hastened to his 
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relief. With the delicacy of true benevolence, sell, would be glad to have him take it and 
this gentlemen set about his excellent mission ) redeem the execution. 

in a way to be of effectual benefit to Mr. Mer-; After this was dispatched, their fears re- 
ritt, while it relieved him of the oppressive | gained the ascendency. They had been, per- 
sense of obligation, which is often made to; haps, too sanguine, the price might be con- 
accompany good deeds, but which more sure- ; sidered too high—and all was anxiety, per- 
ly crushes the proud spirit than would the { plexity and dread, until the close of a week, 
miseries they seek to alleviate. when there came the following reply: 

From this gentleman the mechanic received “Q , April, 2, 183-. 


the following letter by post: “Mr. Merritt,—Dear Sir,—Your favor, in 
“G , March 10, 183-. } answer to inquiries contained in my letter of 
“ Mr. Merritt,—Dear Sir,—I have had it} 10th ult., came duly to hand. I think the 
some time in view to purchase property in! property sufficiently reasonable at your valu- 
your village, whenever a favorable opportuni- } ation, and have no wish to take advantage of 
ty should occur. I learn by the newspapers } your pecuniary embarrassments to obtain a 
that your real estate will soon be sold onexe- ; reduction of price. ‘Therefore, if you please, 
cution, and it being the most desirable situa- } you will consider me the purchaser. The 
tion with which I am acquainted, I am anx- | enelbeed check for eleven thousand dollars 
ious to buy it. As it will be out of my pow-* will release the estate from the execution, and 
er to attend the sale, (if you have not made } the remainder I will pay as soon as the neces- 
other arrangements,) please write me by return ; sary titles are perfected. I have appointed 
mail, what will be the sum of execution and { Mr. my agent in the matter, who will 
costs, and if not more than the fair value of} attend to their arrangement. 
the property, I will advance the amount, and “ Your obedient servant, 
close the bargain at once. “G S 


bs . TVs s A 
Your obedient CG. ow g - When Mr. Merritt took this last letter from 
: ithe postoffice, he determined to take it home 


” 








The early and important services which he / and open it there; but his anxiety proved too 


had rendered to the writer of this letter were ; great, and the seal was broken. he check 
dismissed from the memory of Mr. Merritt, } came first in sight, and he panted for breath. 
with the ordinary events of the time at which } He read on, quickening his pace more and 
they were conferred. The latter had, not long ; more, until he arrived at home, almost on a 
after, removed to another town, and they had ; full run. 
not since met. { «Thank God! we are free!” heexclaimed. 
The letter was a business-like document, | “ Wife, read this.” 
as we have seen—containing no allusions to} She did read it tothe end. The day had 
the past—breathing no professions of grati- ;dawned, and the bright sun of hope shone 
tude—proffering no gifts of charity; yet it l once more. What a happy family was Mr. 
exerted a happier influence in cheering the} Merritt’s! Free from debt! They did not 
mechanic, than though every line had been } forget, in the fullness of their joy, to assem- 
teeming with protestations of pity and regard. | ble around the family altar, and pour forth 
It came like a messenger of life, and bade him } fervent thanksgiving to the Hand which had 
hope. First he read it silently—then aloud ; supported them through tribulation, and had 
—then to his wife—then Emma and George | brought them succor when there was none to 
participated in the joyous news; and the in- | help. 
fant, receiving an unusual nunfber of kisses,} On the next morning, to the utter astonish- 
no doubt understood it too. ;ment of the bank attorney, Mr. Merritt walk- 
An answer was forwarded by the ensuing ;ed into his office, and demanded the execu- 
mail, setting forth the circumstances of the } tion, at the same time presenting the money. 
case—the amount required to free the estate; Choking with rage and surprise, the attor- 
from encumbrance—and further stating that | ney gazed first at the money, and then at 
this was five hundred dollars less than the | the mechanic, and proceeded to an ironcloset, 
assessed valuation of the property at the an- } which he opened, and brought out the notes. 
nual appraisement—that he considered it ; Mr. Merritt paid them every one, and . with 
worth one thousand dollars more than that ‘an air of mingled triumph and scorn, bade 
appraisement ; but, in consequence of the | Esquire Rock a good morning, and lefi the 
forced sale, he expected to Jose that much, or | office. That gentleman’s wrath broke out 
more; and, therefore, as he was obliged to ‘afresh when he was again alone, and occa- 


‘ 
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sionally muttered aloud, “The scoundrel! I } this‘day the same solitude as when the bufla- 
could have killed him!” and no doubt he | Jo fed in its green pastures, undisturbed by 
spoke truly. ‘the rifle of the pale-faced hunter. 
| Having an opportunity of buying an im- 
provement in one of these beautiful groves, 
THE FAREWELL. ata trifling advance from government price, 
After many consultations and long reflec- Mr. Merritt selected it for his hone. ‘They 
tion, Mr. Merritt decided to emigrate to the | named it Elmwood ; and Selkirk, in the South 
West. Though repeatedly urged by the new } American isle, was not more isolated from his 
uurchaser to remain for a time at his old’ race than were the mechanic and his little fam- 
abi he refused, being determined, as he | ily in their: new abode, 
said, to try farming, and the new country. } The limits of this history will not allow us 
About two months after the sale, Mr. Mer- | to detail the many and ingenious devices that 
ritt received the last instalment of his pur- } were of necessity resorted to, or the ludicrous 
chase-money ; and having parted with such | contrivances of Mr. Merritt in the way of 
of his household goods as would be unneces- | carpentry, or the substitutes adopted for the 
sary where, he was going—save a few dear } thousand conveniences they had always been 
old pieces of furniture, which they could not ; accustomed to, and never knew the value of 
bear to give up—he had nearly two thousand | before; but suffice it to say, the mechanic la- 
dollars to invest in lands, ' bored earnestly in his new vocation, and suc- 
With many tears they parted from one old | ceeded in planting acres sufficient to insure a 
friend and another, and lingered affectionate- | plentiful provision for his little flock. 
ly around every familiar object, until no more } 
excuses could be framed for delay—and at } CHAPTER IX. 
length commenced their journey. Emma SICKNESS. 
would have given the world to have seen} The second summer had nearly passed 
William Warden once more; but he had left) away, when sickness visited Elmwood. Mr. 
the village, and gone, and no one knew! Merritt was prostrated by a violent fever. 
whither. Little George, notwithstanding his | Early and late his wife watched by his bed. 
curiosity to see a prairie, cried as though his ; Sleep was a stranger to her eyes. Agoni- 
heart would break. The infant was the only | zing prayers ascended in petition for his re- 
one who had no regrets for their old home. covery. At last they were heard. Slowly 


CHAPTER VII. 








the sick manimproved, and after many weeks, 

CHAPTER VIII. was able to breathe the fresh air, and walk 
abroad. 

Then, the dear little prattler, the youngest 


THE PRAIRIE HOME. 
Illinois—as every traveler in the Great 


West knows—abounds in prairies, many of} child, drooped. Tne petted one lay helpless 
them of great extent. Among them all, how-} in its willow cradle, and anxious faces gath- 
ever, there are none so large and varied as! ered around it. Eyes, red with weeping, wit- 
La Prairie, so called, which stretches from ' nessed its struggles. Several days it linger- 
the Mississippi River more than a hundred! ed after hope had fled the broken-hearted 
miles into the interior. Now, it spreads to} mourners, and then the little sufferer was call- 
the horizon’s verge, a vast level, carpeted, in } ed in its pure, unspotted innocence, to Hea- 
the spring-time, with luxuriant verdure, amid | ven! 
which are scattered myriads of beautiful wild : 
flowers—anon, the surface slopes in gentle 
undulations, rising higher as you proceed, un- a STORM ON THE PRAIRIES. 

til they become romantic and broken, dividing} A short time after Mr. Merritt settled at 
into hills and ridges, while clear and spark- } Elmwood, a small village sprang up about 
ling rivulets flow between. Here and there | twenty miles distant, oi the edge of the prai- 
the eye rests upon an oasis of timber, cover-/ rie; and as the country filled up beyond, it 
ing a few acres, and again the traveler scans ; was made the county seat ; and astore or two 
the field of vision in vain for a single tree or! being established there, it became quite « 
shrub to relieve the wearisome monotony of } market place for the farmers on the prairie. 
space. Although the soil is rich, and easy of’ Ona cold morning in January of the third 





CHAPTER X. 


cultivation, the extteme scarcity of timber has } winter of his residence at Elmwood, Mr. 
deterred the emigrant from its occupation, } Merritt, having some business at the village 
and, save a few settlements in the neighbor- | 
hood of these timber groves, La Prairie is to { 


Miss Emma improved the opportunity to ac- 
company him, for the purpose of exercising 
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her taste in the purchase of a few articles | 


from the store. ‘The snow was too thin for 
sleighing, and the wagon was therefore rigged 
with two chairs and a cloak, together with a 
buffalo robe for the feet; and they set off in 
high spirits. 

Emma saccéeded to her utmost satisfaction 
in cheapening and securing the requisite bar- 
rains, and was ready to return long before 
her father had completed his share of the bus- 
iness of the day. ' 
she was quite out of patience, when Mr. Mer- 
ritt drove up with the one-horse wagon to 
convey them homeward. 

“Tam afraid you will have a storm, sir.” 
said the polite shop-keeper, bowinga farewell, 
and glancing at the clouds. 


“| hope not before we reach Elmwood,” | 


replied Mr. Merritt, returning the salutation 
and applying the whip. 


vigorously. 
Dark clouds had gradually overspread the 


sky, and were thickening every moment, } 
while an occasional gust sweeping along the } 


prairie, gave evident manifestations of an ap- 
proaching storm. 


the distance, whena feathery snow-flake float- | 
ed slowly down, and then another, and anoth- | 


er. 


the darkness increased so much that Mr. Mer- | 


ritt could hardly discern the road. 

‘“‘ Emma, dearest, wrap your cloak closely ; 
it will be very cold,” said he, urging his horse 
to greater speed. 


“Tam very comfortable now, father,” re- | 
turned Emma; “ are-we not nearly home ?” | 


‘| hope that we may be, for it will be a 
dreadful night.” 
As the night set in, the wind increased. 


The snow had hitherto fallen gently, but now | 


it was driven into their faces by the gale, and ' them 


almost blinded them. It grew colder, too, 
very rapidly, and the mechanic’s fingers could 
scarcely grasp the lines. 
to ply the whip, and they rolled on ata gal- 
lop. 

« Emma, can you see a light ?—we should 
be near Elmwood.” . 

“No, father, I can see nothing.” 

Again they hurried on. 

“Look all-around you, Emi,” said her 
father, anxiously ; ‘‘ we must certainly be near 
home.” 


She strained her eyes in every direction, | 


but no light was visible. 


A dreadful thought flashed upon him then. } fant, he hurried into the 


He stopped his horse, leaped from the wavon 
and bent his eyes close to the ground. 


Still he continued ° 


‘ 


It was nearly nicht, and | 


He cast an anxious | 
glance overhead, and applied the whip more } 


They had not gone half 


Now they ¢ame thicker and faster, and , 


ere pe 
ow) 


Dime? 


“Qh, my God!” he exclaimed, in agony, 
‘‘we have lost the road.” 

The storm howled in fury—the track was 
entirely covered with snow—to go ferward 
Was uncertainty—to return would be folly—to 
remain was to perish. What man, how stout 
hearted soever he might be, would not have 
quailed at such a prospect 2 

‘What shall we do, father; Iam very cold ?” 
said Emma, faintly. 

“Heaven only can preserve us, my dear 
Emma. Take this buflalo,I do not need it,” 
said the kind father, carefully wrapping the 
fur robe to shield her tender frame from the 
storm, while an involuntary shivering through 

his entire system evinced the extent of hu: 
‘ self-denial. 
; After an earnest invocation to Heaven, in 
silent petition, for their preservation, he re- 
solved to go forward, and leave the result with 
Providence. 


“~ 


¢ 
é 
, 
‘ 
) 
‘ 
¢ 


} 6“ Are you warm enough, Emma?” said 
; her father, after a pause. 
‘Tam not cold now, father; but I am so 


sleepy.” 
“ My child, exert yourself—do not sleep!” 


‘ 


} 


‘ said the mechanic, in alarm—* it is death ! 
As he spoke, a dull, heavy sound was borne 
Mr. Merritt listened. It was 
/not the wind. Another report was heard. 

> §«?Tisa gun!” he exclaimed. ‘ Heaven 
i be praised! It is a gun from Elmwood.” He 
} turned his horse’s head in the direction of the 
}sound. A third time the sound was heard, 
evidently nearer. Soon a faint glare was 
‘ visible, which continued to increase as they 
‘approached. ‘There stood his dwelling, with 
} every window brilliantly illuminated, and just 
+ as he reached the house, the door was thrown 
;open, and George appeared with the gun, 


; 


‘along the gale. 


1? 


es? 


- which he was about to fire again, when he saw 


’ come!” he shouted 
‘‘ and this in honor of their return,” he added,’ 


‘‘ Mother, they’ve 


‘blazing away, and almost thrown upon his 


back by the recoil a moment after. 

‘The mother was at the door before he had 
finished. Mr, Merritt was so stiffened and 
from 
» his wagon with difficulty to meet the warm 


$ 
/ benumbed with cold that he descended 


} embrace of his wife: but Emma sat still, nor 


spoke. She was asleep. At this discovery, 


> the excitement and alarm of the mechanic 


seemed to endow him with superhuman pow- 


er, and lifting her as if she had been an in- 


house with his life- 
less burden, and laid her upon a couch. With 
frantic enerey they apnlied the restoratives a 
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command—and they were blessed. Her eyes} missing, of whom he wished yet feared to 
opened slowly, and she attempted to speak. | know. At length, he mustered sufficient 

‘ The crisis is past, and our Emma is pre- | courage to inquire, in as indifferent a tone as 
served!” exclaimed Mrs. Merrritt, clasping | he could assume, “ Where is Miss Emma ?” 
her hands in joyful thanksgiving. Mrs. Merritt then recounted the history of 

Emma was soon entirely recovered, but; Emma’s trip to the village, and her narrow 
the careful mother forbade exertion, and with ;escape from a dreadful death on the prairies, 
her own hands prepared and brought a nice and how the firing had been the means of 
cordial to her daughter’s bed, under the sooth- : their rescue ; to all of which he listened with 
ing influence of which she ere long sunk into intense interest. He, too, had heard the gun, 
pleasant and refreshing slumbers. , and had been saved by it from a similar fate. 

Mrs. Merritt while supper progressed, was; On the next morning Emma was quite her- 
relating to the mechanic the anxiety she had | self again. She had not heard of the travel- 
felt for their safety when night came on and ‘er’s arrival, and when she came into the 
he had not returned; and how George had : breakfast-room and saw William Warden, she 
suggested the thought of firing the gun, which / almost fainted. The tell-tale blood, which 
led to their preservation, when a loud knock | had at first retreated, now crimsoned her 
was heard at the door. George opened it! cheek—and William himself seemed to have 
and a stranger entered, muffled to the eyes; caught the contagion, for his face was all on 
in a capacious cloak, which was almost con-} fire. They shook hands as composedly as 
cealed by a covering of snow. ‘possible under the circumstances, and suc- 

“Can a traveler find shelter with you to-' ceeded in exchanging a few interrogatories 
night?” asked the new comer, who appeared without betraying the secret agitation of their 
to be a young man. | hearts to the eye of the mechanic. If Wil- 

« God forbid that we should drive a human liam had loved Emma at sixteen, how much 
being from our roof on sucha night as this,” } more worthy of his love did she now appear. 
said Mr. Merritt. ‘“ Sir, you are quite wel- She had grown taller, and every childish 
come to the best we can offer.” grace had matured into beautiful womanhood. 

The traveler expressed his thanks, and di-} The climate had tinged her complexion with 
vested of his cloak, exposed the features of a the slightest possible brown, and her plain 
handsome young man, of apparently notmore | western dress fitted her charming figure so 


than two-and-twenty years. | well, that he would not have exchanged it for 
A sudden exclamation burst simultaneously | the richest robe that ever decked a haughty 
from the lips of Mr. and Mrs. Merritt: : ball-room belle. 
“ William Warden!” It was he. } ~=© William, too, how vastly he was improved. 


“You recognize me, I see,” said Warden. } Three years had transformed the slight strip- 
* although three,years have changed me some- ‘ling into the form of manly beauty ; and his 
what;” and he continued, “will you, Mr. ; eyes beamed with the intelligence of superior 
Merritt, for the moment, forget that | am the | intellect. Emma thought him even handsom- 
son of my father, and accord to me the wel-| er than ever. 
come of a stranger?” After breakfast was over, Mr. Merritt and 

The mechanic evidently struggled with bit-} young Warden walked out together, and when 
ter recollections ; but, subduing them, calmly; the latter returned to the house, he found 
offered his hand to Mr. Warden. You are} Emma alone. He approached the fair girl, 
my guest, Mr. Warden,” said he, “and as} and his voice trembled as he spoke. 
such are not the less entitled to my hospitali-; « Emma,” said William, “have you for- 
ty that you are the son of one who has done} gotten our las parting yet. O, Emma, the 
a cruel wrong to me and mine.” words you then whispered in my ear have 

‘‘ But not irretrievable wrong, thank Hea-? sustained and encouraged me since that day ; 
ven!” replied young Warden. “The son) and the hope of one day being worthy of you, 
shall expiate the crimes of the father. To-; and repairing the injury done to gies father, 
morrow, Mr. Merritt—to-morrow shall be the has borne me onward and upward over difii- 





dawn of a happier day.” ‘culties of every kind, until at last I am here 

Mr. Merritt made no reply. Warden did to remind you of your promise. ‘I will be 
not resume the subject, | they sat some | yours, and yours only, William,’ you said ; 
time in silence. William had frequently and now, dearest Emma, I have just ex- 
glanced around the room since -his entrance, | plained all to your father, who will not with- 
and his countenance now assumed a perplexed | hold his blessing, and it needs but your con- 
and anxious expression. There was one | firmation to seal my happiness. forever.” 
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girl did not withhold it. 
CHAPTER XI. 
A MORNING CALL IN NEW-ENGLAND. 

“Have you heard the news about Mr. 
Merritt?” said a young lady, to an acquaint- 
ance, whom she was honoring with a morn- 
ing call. 

‘‘ No, I have not ; what about him ?” 

“ Why you know that Mr. Warden ruined 
him, and his property was sold to a gentleman 
in ————, and the mechanic and his family 
moved to the West. This was about three 
years ago. Well, Mr. Warden’s son was vi- 
olently in love with Mr. Merritt’s daughter, 
Emma; a fine looking fellow he was too; 
and he felt so terribly about his father’s fail- 
ure that he immediately left the village; and 
where should he go, ‘accidentally, but to the 
very man who purchased Mr. Merritt’s pro- 
perty, and who employed him as a clerk. 
He cabana to suit his employer exactly— 
for, as I said before, he is a fine looking fel- 
low—and somehow or other he found out 
lately that young Warden was so much at- 
tached to Mr. Merritt’s Emma; and what 
does he do but give William a deed in full of 
all the property, and resigned business in his 
favor, then sends him off 4o Illinois, to marry 
the daughter, and bring back the whole family 
to their old home. And, last night they 
came, bag and baggage, and have com- 
menced housekeeping already. Young War- 
den and his wife are the handsomest couple I 
ever saw. I hear that they are to give a par- 
ty to their old friends as soon as they are 
settled.” 
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‘ning hour, and the family circle, “convened 
| around the centre table, with some good book, 
‘to read, or to hear read, as the only event of 
‘the twenty-four hours, in which we shall 
taste real pleasure. A new volume of poems 
—which are real poems—a spicy review, a 
well written book of travels, biography, his- 
tory, awaiting our return to the domestic 
‘hearth at night, how delicious has been the 
whole day’s anticipation of their perusal, and 
often, too, how impatiently have we borne the 
‘ slow moving hours of our incarceration in the 
office, till we should be permitted once more, 
i through the early dusk, to see 
** Our wee bit ingle blinking bonnily. ” 
But the pleasures of our readings do not 
expire with the lamp ; they follow us through 
;the next day, and at intervals, years after- 
; wards, we find them at our side, like atten- 
/dant fairies or good geni, refreshing our re- 
‘collections with the sweet thought imbibed 
long ago. The mellifluous words, in which 
it was appropriately clothed, ring upon the 
‘heart chords, and resound through the din 
/ chambers of the imagination, in long contin- 
ued repetition, like echoes among the hills. 
Poetry has had many definitions, none of 


PL, 


—- 


‘which were entirely satisfactory to the poeti- 
‘cal world in general. But, if we may not 
define its subtle essence in words, we may 
point out some of its unerring tests, and this 


( 


There is no pleasure so delicious and un- 


upon the chords of the soul, and which haunt, 


alloyed as that derived from literature, wheth- ; 8 1¢ Were, its Inner depths, are genuine chil- 


er you be the writer or reader—the producer} dren of nature, and constitute true poetry. 


or consumer. The pleasures of the author! 


Poetry, therefore, embraces as many varieties 


are beyond compare. He that findsa lump} of excellence, as the mind has tastes and ca- 


of gold, and he that developes a beautiful : 


thought, have both delight, but the one, is 
sordid and circumscribed by selfish views, 
and soon subsides into cankering care ; while 
the other is exalted and benevolent, and gush- 
es up in the heart, with a pure and constant } 
wealth, like a crystal spring, welling from} 
some rural hill-side. ; 

Our literary readings are the source of our} 
greatest enjoyment. We look forward to the! 
close of the day's business—to the quiet eve. 


; 


oer 


} 
> 


5 
2 
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pacities. What Pope said of, wit, may be 
said of poetry, that it is 


‘‘ Nature to advantage drest, 
What oft was thought, but ne’er so well expressed.” 


Nature and truth—if we may be so tauto- 
logical, since these are really one—constitute 
poetry. It may be playful or pensive ; wild 
as a cataract, orcalm and uoruffled as a 
cairn at sunset, it may be grand and heaven- 
scaling, gazing 





“ Par back 
Into the awful depths of Deity,” 
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or may have no iki are T than a peas- | 
ant’s hut and a maiden’s love;—still, if it} © ; 
liam Hutton, thata respectable looking coun- 
try woman called upon him one day, anxious 


the memory for its beauty or naturalness of | to speak with him. She told him with an air 


touches the soul, if it comes back to haunt 


thought, or expression, it is poetry. We 


would rather be the author of one such line, | 


than to possess all California—one thought 
woven into language, that should vibrate upon 
the hearts of men, through many generations, 
winning them to holy purposes, or high re- 


beautiful and the good. 





= = —-—— 


THE COTTAGE. 


BY J. HUNT, JR. 








Ilow pleasing it is, in this world of digression, 
'T’o pause and to ponder some period fled ; 

The home of my infaney made an impression 
Which only will perish when mem’ry is dead. 
That reugh, rugged farm, how dear did I love it,— 

The barn by the orchard, and spring by the rill ; 
No spot upon earth which I so much covet, 

As that where our cottage once stood on the hill. 
The rudely built cottage, the old fashioned cottage, 
The one story cottage, that stood on the hill. 


teside its broad hearth-stone, at evening, I've listened | 


The tale that my grandfather told of the Wars ; 
He'd speak of his battles, while tears his eyes glistened, 
And prove what he stated by showing his scars ! 
"T'was then that my young heart beat high for the glory 
Of aiding some measure, Fame’s parchment to fill, — 
ty giving in song, or relating in story, 
My love for that cottage, which stood on the hill. 
The rudely built cottage, the old-fashioned cottage, 
The time-honored cottage, that stood on the hill. 


That time-honored cottage—no dream or delusion— 

For ‘neath its old roof dwelt affection and friends : 
The seat of contentment and quiet seclusion, 

Where goodness found favor, and evil amends. 
What would I give conid I once more regain it, 

And have the same feelings my bosom to fill! 
Alas! it’s in ruins—love cannot retain it— 

‘Tears gush gor the cottage which stood on the hill. 
The rudely built cottage, the old-fashioned cottage, 
‘The one-story cottage, that stood on the hill. 


Though parted by distance, those scenes of my child- 

lise fresh in my mind, when to them I recur— [hood 
I janecy I visit the vale and the wildwoad, 

Where flowers yield perfume, like India’s myrrh ;— 
And then, in the warmth of the deepest emotion, 

I stand as in youth on the banks of that rill, 
And hear in its gurgle a song of devotion, 

With mine, for the cottage that stood on the hill. 
The rudely built cottage, the old-fashioned cottage, 


r*} 


/ He One-Story cottage, that stood on the b.). 


Nt i ~- 


a UENCE OF A heii —It is related in 
the life of a celebrated mathematician, Wil- 


of secrecy, that her husband behaved unkind 
to her, and sought other company, frequently 
passing his evenings from home, which made 
her feel extremely unhappy, and knowing 
Mr. Hutton to be a wise man, she thought he 
might be able to tell her how she should man- 


‘age to cure her husband. 
solves, or filling their souls with love for the | 


The case was a commmon one, and he 
thought he could prescribe for it without los- 
ing his reputation as a conjurer. “ ‘The rem- 
edy is a simple one,” said he, “but I have 
never known it to fail. Always treat your 


husband with a smile.” 


The woman expressed her thanks, dropped 
a courtesy, and went away. A few months 
‘afterwards she waited on Mr. Hutton, with a 
couple of fine fowls, which she begged him to 


accept. She told him, while a tear of joy 


‘and gratitude glistened in her eye, that she 
had followed his advice, and her husband was 
cured. He no longer sought the company of 
‘others, but treated her with constant love and 
' kindness. 





—_— 


Tue Rosr.—I saw a rose perfect in beauty ; 
it rested upon its stalk, and its perfumes filled 
the air. Many stopped to gaze upon it; 
many bowed to taste its fragrance, and its 
owner hung over it with delight. 1 passed it 
again, and “beheld it was gone-—its roots had 
withered, and the enclosure which surrounded 


it was down. ‘The spoiler had been there: 
/he saw that many admired i 
-was dear to him who planted it, and beside 11 
‘he had no other plant to love. Yet he 
‘snatched it secretly from the hand that cher- 
ished it; he wore it upon his bosqm till it 
- hung its head and faded ; and when he saw 
that its glory was departed, he flung it rudely 
away. But it lefiathorn im his bosom, and 
vainly did he seek to extract it; for now it 
‘pierces the spoiler, even in the hour of mirth. 


t; he knew it 


And when I saw that no man who loved the 


beauty of the rose gathered again its scattere id 


leaves or bound up its stalk, which the hands 
of violence had broken, f looked earnestly at 
the spot where it grew, and my soul received 
instruction. And I said, “Let her who is 
‘full of beauty and admiration, sitting like the 
queen of flowers in majesty among the daugh- 
ters of women, let her remember that she 


_standeth on slippery places, and be not high: 
‘ minded, butfear.” 
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THE REBUKE. 


BY CHARLES @WAIN. 





Oh! speak to me no more—no more— 
Nor cast your sighs away; 
For what you think is to adore, 
I feel is to betray. 
Your words—your vows—in vain would hide 
The truth which I divine, 
If wedding me would hurt your pride, 
Then wooing me hurts mine. 


Oh! ne’er commit so great a fault, 
Nor wrong the vows you ’ve made ; 

For what you say is to exalt— 
I feel is to degrade ! 

To make me yours while life endures, 
Must be at God’s own shrine; 

If such a bride would hurt your pride, 
Then such a love hurts mine. 





ee 


BOOKS. 


BY EDWIN P. WHIPPLE. 


‘ 
‘ 


earthly beauty flock to meet us, where 


29 


~*« 


3 


Mil- 
ton’s angels peal in our ears the choral hymns 
of Paradise. Science, art, literature, philos- 


~ ~ 


 ophy,—all that man has thought, all that man 


has done,—the experience that has been 


‘bought by the sufferings of a hundred gene- 


‘ 
; 


j 


rations,—all are garnered up for us in the 
world of books. There, among realities, in 
a “substantial world,” we move with the 
crowned kings of thought. There our minds 


i have a free range, our hearts a free utterance. 


{ Reason is confined within none of the parti- 
| granite of conventionalism melts awa 


’ 
‘ 


, 
‘ 


The hard 
as a 
thin mist. We call things by their right 
names. Gur lips give not the lie to our hearts. 
We bend the knee only to the great and good. 


tions which trammel it in life. 


} We despise only the despicable; we honor 


i 


) 


) 
; 


only ‘the honorable. In that world, no divin- 
ity hedges a king, no accident of rank or 
fashion ennobles a dunce or shields a knave. 
There, and almost only there, do our affeec- 
tions have free play. We can select our 
companions from among the most richly gifted 
of the sons of God, and they are companions 


Books,—lighthouses erected in the great) who will not desert us in poverty, or sickness, 


sea of time,—books, the precious depositories 


of the thoughts and creations of genius,— } 
books, by whose sorcery time past becomes | 


time present, and the whole pageantry of the 
world’s history moves in solemn procession 


) 


before our eyes ;—these were to visit the fire- | 


sides of the humble, and lavish the treasures 
of the intelligent upon the poor. Could we 
have Plato, and Shakspeare, and Milton, in 
our dwellings, in the full vigor of their imagi- 


or disgrace. When every thing else fails,— 
when fortune frowns, and friends cool, and 
health forsakes us,—when this great world of 
forms and shows appears a “ two-edged lic, 


} which seems but is not,’—-when all our earth- 


cling hope and ambitions melt away into noth- 


| ingless, 


ee 


* Like snow-flakes on a river, 
One moment white, then gone forever,” 


nations, in the full freshness of their hearts, We are still not without friends to animate 


few scholars would be afiluent enough to af- 
ford them adequate support; but the living 
images of their minds are in the eyes of all. 
From their pages their mighty souls look out 
upon us in all their grandeur and beauty, un- 


dimmed by the faults and follies of earthly ; tuc 
littered in palaces ; who will consecrate sor- 


existence, consecrated by time. Preciousand 


. . ) 
priceless are the blessings which books scatter |} 
in the long hours of despondency and weak- 


around our daily paths. We walk, in imag- 


ination, with the noblest spirits, through the | 


most sublime and enchanting regions,—re- 
gions which, to all that is lovely in the forms 
and colors of earth, 


** Add the gleam, 
The light that never was on sea or land, 
The consecration and the poet’s dream.” 


A motion of the hand brings all Arcadia to 
sight. ‘The war of Troy can, at our bidding, 
rage in the narrowest chamber. Without 
stirring from our firesides, we may roam to} 
the most remote regions of the earth, or soar, 


into realms where Spenser's shapes of un-} life ! 
40 


and console us,—friends, in whose immertal 


-countenances, as they look upon us from 


books, we can discern no change; who will 


dignify low fortunes and humble life with 


their kingly presence ; who will people soli- 
tudes with shapes more glorious than ever 


row and take the sting from care; and who, 


ness, will send healing to the sick heart, and 
energy to the wasted brain. Well might 
Milton exclaim, in that impassioned speech 
for the Liberty of Unlicensed Printing, where 
every word leaps with intellectual life,“ Who 


kills a man kills a reasonable creature, God's 


image; but who destroys a good book kills 
reason itself, kills the image of God, as it 
were, in the eye. Many a man lives a burden 
upon the earth ; but a good book is the pre- 
cious life-blood of a master spirit, enbalmed 
and treasured up on purpose for a life beyond 


1” 
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SCHOOL HOUSES. | 

The following remarks of Mr. Sanborn of | 
Hanover, in the New-Hampshire House of : 
Representatives, contains too muci: good sense 
to be lightly passed over and disregarded. 
Every man and woman who has ever been 


at school in New-England, can feel and ap- | 
‘nal tenderness, as she gazed in all the pleni- 


tude of a mother’s love, upon the painful 
‘countenance of her silent imploring child. | 
‘saw her bursting bosom heave with agonizing 


preciate the truth of similar observations. 
They ought not to be forgotten: 


“The house where many of the best hours 
of life are spent should be made attractive to 
the eye of youth. ‘The young mind is mould- 
ed by the object it contemplates. What is it 
that throws such an enduring charm about 
‘sweet home”? It is undying recollection of 
childish joys, of parental love, of little domes- 
tic scenes, which are forgotten by all except 
the child who participated in them. If the 
school room be made agreeable and comforta- 
ble, the child will love it as he does his home. 
Let every father who sends a child to the 
town school examine the house in which his 
child is imprisoned for six hours in a day, for 
nearly ten years of his life, and see if he can- 


not detect there some material reasons why | 
his child hates the old school house, hates the — 


master, quarrels with his associates and refu- 
ses to learn. Many achild has been whipped 
for his aversion to school, when, if strict jus- 
tice were administered, the parent should 
have been whipped for sending him there. 
It is the parent’s duty te see that the school 
house is inviting ; that it is properly warmed 
and ventilated, and provided with all the ap- 
paratus and furniture necessary for a child’s 
comfort. In many of our school houses, 
children are suffocated by bad air, It is the 
opinion of the most eminent physicians in our 
country that many chronic diseases are en- 
vendered in our ill constructed school-houses ; 


that the seeds of consumption are planted in | 


many a delicate child, by inhaling the nox- 
ious air of an imperfectly ventilated school 
room. If the people understood the laws of 
health, would they thus terture their children, 
and make their life one long continued disease ? 
Is money of any consideration when weighed 
against health and happiness? Ought we to 
be geverned by motives of economy and par- 
simony in withholding from the people the in- 
formation necessary for the remedy of these 
evils? Do we mean to sacrifice our children 
to the Moloch of avarice? Do we mean to 
confine another generation to those modern 
Black Holes, where the air is, fora large part. 
of the day, as deleterious to health and life as , 
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the malaria of Campagna? If we do not, let 
us take proper steps to disseminate light upon 
the subject.” 


THE MOTHER. 


BZ J. G. WHITTIER. 











I saw her large blue eyes swell with mater- 


fear, as she gently pressed its-little outstretch- 
ed hand between her own, and bathed it with 
her tears. I saw her unwearied care antici- 
pate her infant’s wants, untold by words, but 
eloquently told by an infantile look, and in- 
tuitively comprehended by a mother’s love ; 


‘and when her little sufferer slumbered, | saw 


a mother’s care command a mother’s grief, 


and, half-respiring, check the rising sobbings 
of her soul, lest a full sigh shouid wake her 
sleeping babe. 


It was then that busy memory 
gave to her present paina heightened anguish, 
and shrouded in gloomy bodements the en- 
dearing prattling of her child, its smiles of 
timid triumph, as once its tottering feet bore 
it from chair to chair, its suppliant hands 
seeking maternal safety. ‘These and a thou- 
sand other endearments, rushed on her mind, 
and like a transient light in some dark soli- 
tude, made misery still more poignant. The 
remembrance of hours spent in the society 
of her child, gradually developing its bodily 
and mental powers, imparted a saddened 
pleasure to its maternal nurse; when, sud- 
denly, a feeble groan dissolved her vision, for 
the vital taper of her child was sinking into 
its socket. Her stifled sigh now burst in con- 
vulsive sobbings from the bosom ; whilst with 
unutterable anguish her laboring soul gave 
the pure spirit of her child to God. 

I sincerely “participated in_ her afllictions, 
and was silent in this scene of woe, as I was 
unwilling to interrupt the sacred tribute of 
her grief, or unclasp that firm embrace which 
pressed a lifeless infant to a mother’s bosom ; 
for soon it vould be cradled in its coffin, and 
hushed in the lonely mansion of the grave, 
over which the wan 4 of winter would how! 
its lullaby. I thought as I witnessed her 
conflicting feelings, how kindly Providence 
had implanted in a mother’s bosom that per- 


-severing love, which enabled her to bear 


with unrepining fortitude the varied cares 
connected with our childhood ; and that those 
men are monsters, who repay with cold indil- 
ference the aflectionate solicitude that guarded 
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their years of helpless infancy. I felt a glow | 
within my bosom, a filial offering to the mem- | 
ory of my mother, with a repentant sigh, lest ; 
my thoughtless boyhood may have given her | 
pain, unconscious of the sacred debt of grati- : 
tude due to the feelings of a parent. 


—_ - 


LOVE OF HOME. 


BY 


DANIEL WEBSTER. 


_ 


It is only shallow-minded pretenders, who 
either make distinguished origin matter of 
personal merit, or obscure origin matter of | 
personal reproach. ‘Taunt and scoffing atthe 
humble condition of early life, affect nobody 
in this country but those who are foolish ‘ 
enough to indulge in them, and they are 
generally sufficiently punished by the public 
rebuke. A man who is not ashamed of him-: 
self, need not be ashamed of his early condi- | 
tion. : 

It did not happen to me to be born in a log 
eabin, but my elder brothers and sisters were } 
born ina log cabin, raised amid the snow- | 
drifts of New Hampshire, at a period so early 
as that when the smoke first rose from its 
rude chimney and curled over the frozen hills, 
there was no similar evidence of a white ' 
man’s habitation between it and the settle- ; 
ments on the rivers of Canada. Its remains | 
still exist. I make to it an annual visit. [| 
carry my children to it, to teach them the 
hardships endured by the generations which | 
have gone before them. 1 love to dwell on: 
the tender recollections, the kindred ties, the | 
early affections, and the touching narrations | 
and incidents, which mingle with all I know | 
of this primitive family abode. I weep to 
think that none of those who inhabited it are | 
now among the living, and if ever [ am. 
ashamed of it, or if I ever fail in affectionate 
veneration for him who raised it and defend- | 
ed it against savage violence and destruction, 
cherished all the domestic virtues beneath its 
roof, and through the fire and blood of a seyv- 
en years’ rsvolutionary war, shrunk from no 
toil, no sacrifice, to serve his country, and to 
raise his children to a condition better than 
his own, may my name, and the name of my 
posterity, be blotted forever from the memory 
of mankind. 


- —_ — ee — 


When you have anything to do go ahead 
and do it. A man who has the option of two 
roads, either of which will take him to his 
journeys end, must not stand too long in con- 
sidering which to take. 


‘calling, brought him up a thief. 


} what he loves—what pleases him. 
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The formation and steady pursuit of some 

particular plan of life, has justly been consid- 

ered as one of the most permanent sources of 
happiness. 





He who sedulously listens, pointedly asks, 
calmly speaks, coolly answers, and ceases 
when he has no more to say on the subject, 


‘is the fittest for business, and is always sure 
to succeed. 


He who betrays anotlier’s secret, because he 
has quarreled with him, was never worthy 
the sacred name of friend. A breach of kind- 
ness on one side, will not justify a breach of 


‘trust on the other. 





a 





Business man, put your sign in the news 
papers. The spirit of the times requires it 

The friendship of some people is like our 
shadow, keeping close to us while we walk 
in the sunshine, but deserting us the moment 
we enter the shade. 


Wisdom is an habitual skill or faculty of 
judging aright about matters of practice, and 
choosing according to that right judgment, and 
conforming the actions to such good choice. 


- aaa —_—— ——_+ -— -— — 


It was a maxim with the Jews, “ that he 
who did not bring up his son to some honest 


‘9 


—— 





Ata printers’ festival in Washington, the 
following was a regular toast: 

Woman—the fairest work of creation—the 
EDITION being extensive, let no man be without 
a COPY. 


Were it possible to penetrate the mysteries 
of wedlock, it would probably be found that 
in a vast many——perhaps a majority of cases 
matrimonial dissensions arise from a difler- 
ence of opinion on matters of not the least 
consequence, and to which the parties are to- 
tally indifferent. 


We may judge 


of a man’s character by 
lf a per- 


son manifests delight in low and sordid ob- 
jects—the vulgar song and debasing language 


/—jin the misfortunes of his fellows, or cruelty 


to animals, we may at once determine the 
complexion of his character. On the contra- 
ry, if he loves purity, modesty, truth—if vir- 
tuous pursuits engage his heart and draw out 
his aflections—we are satisfied that he is an 


upright man. 


— eee ee, ¥¢? rs * i 
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THE PRODIGAL. 


How foolish to leave the biest mansion paternal, 
Where plenty and peace circle round the glad board, 

The thin silvered locks of thy parents unheeding, 
Scorning their years and rejecting their word ! 


Oh, unthinking youth! why to folly betake thee— 
Why pain the kind hearts of thy parents, so dear— 
Why madly rush on ia the ways of destruction— 
Nor once to their counsels respectfully hear? 


Consider the anguish which they must endure, 
Their heart-rending sighs and lone midnight tears, 
While basest ingratitude piercies their bosoms, 
And sorrow’s chill wreath circles o’er their last years ! 


Oh, heed that deep sigh from a heart which has loved thee, 
And still loves thee dearly, though so wayward a youth; 

Her first cry to Heaven, as morn is approaching, 
Invokes that her dear one may still love the truth. 


How oft would her eye, now bedimmed with deep sorrow, 
Enkindle on viewing her infant sodear— 

With transport she noticed his earliest prattlings, 
Delighted his first broken accents to hear. 


Remember that prayer, ‘‘ Our Father,” which nightly 
She taught thee while clasped so close to her heart ; 

Ah! little she thought while caressing her offspring, 
The dear one would plunge in her bosom a dart. 


The smooth dimpled cheek which in fondness so often 
She pressed to her lips with an ardor untold, 

And the fair noble brow whose locks she oft parted, 
Her still lively fancy now in pain doth behold. 


Tnat fair ruddy cheek she now pictures before her, 
Sadly swol'n by draughts from alcohol’s bowl ; 
That once gentle eye, now inflamed and distorted, 

Is a sight so terrific it tortuers her soul! 


Observe thou thy father—how vainly he striveth 
To banish the cankering thought from his breast ! 
His child is abandoned te sins of intemperance— 
It is this that so deeply embitters his rest! 


His declining years are now nearly spent, 

And the grave is unfolding her arms for his clay— 
Oh! strive to alleviate nature’s dread burden, 

Ere death shall have seized and borne him away. 


And those who have sported with thee in thy childhood, 
And shared ali thy pleasures in innocence clad— 
Dear brothers and sisters—oh, grieve them no more, 
By deeds so destructive and conduct so-sad, 


Behold the damp turf that now coldly concealeth 
The dear blighted flower that fell by thy side, 
Whom in youth's endearing and ardent affection, 
Thou sought’st for thy own, and chose for thy bride. 
Remernber the hour—when atthe blest altar, 
You vowed to prove true to her undying love! 
Conliding, her heart and her hand she resigned thee,— 
Those most solema vows are recorded above. 


How oft has she knelt in yon dear sacred bower, 
And poured forth her heart in the fullness of love,- 
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While angels, soft hovering, protected that hour, 
And Deity’s ear listened kind from above. 

































| How oft she forgave thee, when sunken in error, 
' And wept o’er thy folly, with anguished heart ! 
, She drooped—a ‘wan lily—as sadly she witnessed 

The last ray of hope from her bosom depart. 


i 


Then haste thy return, and rejoice thy fond parents, 
. Who will welcome thee back to their bosoms again ! 
} While brothers and sisters will kindly receive thee, 
{ - . . 
And from their remembrance wash off every stain. 


Thy dear sainted partner, now still hov’ring o’er thee, 
Most tenderly looks from her bright mansion down, 
And loving thee still, her most erring but DEAR onE— 
She smilingly proffers thee Life’s brilliant crown. 


; 


| Then, arise! for thy God and thy risen Redeemer 
Extend the blest sceptre—oh, now “ touch and live!” 
The deep pierced side and hands bathed in crimson, 
Cry aloud to the erring, “ I freely forgive!" Emma. 


| Rumford, Me., 1849. 





THE DYING WISH. 
“ BURY ME IN THE LITTLE CHURCHYARD.” 


; Some ten or twelve years since, a fine en- 
‘terprising young man went out from one of 
our ports on a long voyage, as a common sail- 
or ina whale ship. He was a noble specimen 
of the intelligent, frank-hearted, honest and 
industrious New Englander. He returned in 
‘the course of three or four years—and his 
iship had been remarkably successful. By 
degrees he so won upon the confidence of his 
employers, that he became master and part 
owner of one of the finest whale ships that 
made its way across the trackless deep. Du- 
‘ring his long and perilous wanderings, by 
‘night and by day, across the ocean—for whole 
years together—there was one star that ever 
‘beamed upon his vision, lighting him on to 
success, and guiding him safely to his des- 
tined haven. He had left among the green 
hills of our own Vermont, a fair young girl— 
intelligent and interesting beyond most of her 
sex. He remembered her as a sweet vision 
of his childhood—and her letters were his 
solace and delight during his long years of 


wandering. How well he loved the young 
girl whom he had left in her Green Mountain 


home—how eagerly he flew to her the mo- 
‘ment his foot touched the shore, upon his re- 
‘turn about five years since—need not be told. 





a 


| 
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: : . - . | said the dying wife;—‘ only think, Frederick,’ ad- 
He married her, and leaving her in her quiet dressing her broher, ‘ how kind Mr. Simmons ia—he 


village, he started on what he determined } says I shall be buried in our pretty little charchyard, 


: | by the side of brother Edward.’ 
should be his last voyage. He had become | ~ Bat death was gathering upon her, and as che dark 


wealthy, and among other turns of his good | shadows closed around her, the dying saint, witb an- 


° } gelic sweetness, remarked, ‘* This, then, is the Dark 
fortune, had purchased a lot of land at San ! Valley ;—why, it is not so dark after all.’ In a little 


Francisco, which now was becoming literally } 
worth its weight in gold. He returned from | 
his last voyage during the last winter, fitted 
up his fine ship in superb style, and with his 
wife started for California. We knew them 
well, and well remember their leaving upon 
their distant and perilous journey to the new 
empire upon the Pacific. We refer to Capt. 
B. Simmons of the Magnolia, and his wife, 
daughter of Ocl Billings, Esq., of Wood- 
stock, Vt. 

Mrs. S. was attacked with a fever about 
the first day of her arrival out at San Fran- 
cisco, and continued to sink under it until her 
death, in a couple of weeks. Her yearnings 
for her native hills—while feeble and pining 
away at such a distance from home—may 
well be imagined by those who knew her 
character. Even though cheered by the pres- 


ttt tt sal an tt tl m 








ence and devoted love of her husband and 
brother, home with its pleasant scenes and ; 
associations among the Green Mountains— } 
was ever before her. In her last hours there | 
was a little incident which beautifully shows | 
how devotedly the heart of woman clings to | 
the loved and cherished scenes of childhood. } 
It is given in the following extract from a let- } 
ter written by one who stood by her dying | 
bedside : | 


When she became conscions of the near approach 
of death, she called her husband and brother to her 
bedside, and told them that she did not wish to have 
strangers perform the last offices to her person, but | 
selected the lady friends whom she wished to do so. 
Capt. S. asked her if there was anything that was 
in his power to do for her. She replied, * Yes, I de- | 
sire that you may not make the acquisition of wealth } 
your chief concern, but lay up other treasures in hea- } 
ven. You may be blest with wealth; if you are so, | 
do not forget the poor of our native village, Wood- 
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stock. I have another wish, a vainand foolish wish 
—1 ought not to express it, for it is weakness, folly; 


it can, I know, make no difference as to the manner 


in which my body is disposed of after death—but | 


may I say it ?—I could wish that I might lie in our } 


little churchyard, by the side of brother Edward.’ | 
Capt. S., his maaly and generous voice stifled and | 
choked with grief, replied, ‘If I live, Lavra, your 

wish shall be complied with.’ ‘ How grateful fam,’ « 


while, composing her arms upon her breast, she pas- 
sed through the * Dark Valley ” to that bourne from 
whence no traveler has returned, and to which the 
consecutive generations of men are hastening. 


If one were to give expression to her dying 
wish, he might perhaps say— 


BURY ME IN THE LITTLE CHURCHYARD 


Bury me by the Village Green, 
In the old Churchyard by its side— 
Amid the scenes I loved so well 
When sporting in my girlhood’s pride— 
Bury me, bury me there, 
Oh, this is my dying prayer. 


Bury me by the Village Church, 
Whose bells were music to my ear; 
Where those I loved can see my grave, 
And shed o’er it perchance atear— 
Bury me, bury me there, 

Oh, this is my dying prayer. 


Yes, bury me amid the hills 
So dear, within that quiet nook— 
Where oft I twined the evergreen, 
Ere for nts love I all forsook— 
Bury me, bury me there, 
Oh this is my dying prayer. 


Bury me not on this wild shore! 
Far from my own dear hearth I die- 
Where ocean sounds iis solemn dirge 
So beautiful—I would not lie. 
Bury me, bury me there, 
Oh, this is my dying prayer. 


But I would sleep within the still 
And quiet shelter of my home, 
Where mountain winds their requiem 
May chaunt above my lonely tomb— 
jury me, bury me there, 
Oh, this is my dying prayer. 


Bury me where my brother sleeps, 
And gentle zephyrs fan his grave, 
Where Love celestial vigil keeps— 
This—this is the last boon I crave— 
Bury me, bury me there, 
This, this is my dying prayer! 


The Statue of the Greek Slave is to be 


deposited in the building of the Smithsonian 
Institute, apart from other collections, exhibit- 
ed for the benefit of the author for four years, 
and then it becomes the property of the In- 
stitution. 
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Taur GentLeness.—Let us thank Heaven, | 
that there are other standards of greatness } 


besides vastness of territory ; and other forms } 
Pp iar f. : love, in short—should not be taken into decp- 


; er consideration by our teachers and our legis- 
a Potosi, though every valley, like that of the | 
there were no such thing in the world; but 


ion be in ti st desperate sense; be- : . . 
tion be poor in the most desperate sense; be- | . 1. the priest, ask the physician: let them re- 


nighted in the darkness of barbarism, be ; 
A | 


of wealth besides mineral deposits and agri- 
cultural exuberance. Though every hill were 


Nile, were rank with fatness, yet might a na- 


judgmént stricken of Heaven for its sins. 
state has local boundaries which it cannot 
rightfully transcend ; but the realm of intelli- 
gence, the sphere of charity, the moral do- 
main in which the soul can expand and expa- 
tiate, are illimitable—vast and boundless as > 
the presence of the Being that created them. 
Worldly treasure is of that nature that rust | 
may corrupt, or the moth destroy, or thieves | 
steal; but, even upon the earth, there are | 
mental treasures which are unapproachable | 
by fraud, impregnable to violence, and whose 
value does not perish, but is redoubled with 
the using. A state then, is not necessarily | 
fated to insignificance because its dimensions 
are narrow, nor doomed to obscurity rnd 
powerlessness because its numbers are few. 
Athens was small; yet, low as were her mor- 
al aims, she lighted up the whole earth as a 
lamp lights up a temple. Judea was small ; 
hut her prophets and teachers were, and will 
continue to be, the guidesof the world. The 
narrow strip of half-cultivable land, that lies 
between her eastern and western boundaries, 
is not Massachusetts, but her noble and incor- | 
ruptible men, her pure and exalted women, ' 
the children in all her schools, whose daily 
lessons are the preludes and rehearsals of the 
great duties of life, and the prophecies of fu- | 
ture eminence; these are the State.—Horace } 
Mann. 
' 
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A man in Parksville, N. J., recently dug 
up the hull of a vessel, eighteen feet below the 
surface of the ground, the timbers of which } 
were fastened together with wooden pins, 
there being no spikes or metal of any kind | 
about it! This ship must have been older 
than Noah's Ark! and must have been built 
by men having no knowledge of the use of 
iron or copper ; therefore as the use of metals 
was known at the time of Noah, we presume 
this vessel was built anterior to the deluge. | 
One thing is certain, it must have been con- | 
structed before that part of the continent was | 
covered by the debris from the mountains, ' 
which elevated the surface above the level of } 
the ocean, and now forms the habitable por- 
tion of West Jersey. 
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Strange, and passing strange, is it that the 
relation between the sexes—the passion of 


People educate and legislate as if 


lators. 


veal the amount of moral and physical results 
from this one cause. * * * Must love 


be ever treated with profanenes as a mere il- 
_lusion? or with coarseness as a mere impulse ? 


or with fear as a mere disease ? or with shame 


‘as a mere weakness ? or with levity as a mere 


accident; whereas it is a great mystery and a 
great necessity, lying at the foundation of hu- 
man existence, morality and happiness,— 


-mysterious, universal, inevitable as death. 
_ Why, then should love be treated less serious- 


ly than death? Itis a serious thing. * * 


Death must come, and love must come ; but 
the state in which they find us—whether 
blinded, astonished, frightened and ignorant, 
or, like reasonable creatures, guarded, pre- 
pared and fit to manage our own feelings— 
this depends on ourselves; and for want of 
such self-management and self-knowledge, 


‘look at the evils that ensue! hasty, improvi- 


dent, unsuitable marriages; repining, dis- 
eased or vicious celibacy ; irretrievable infa- 
my ; cureless insanity ; the death that comes 
early, and the love that comes late, reversing 
the primal laws of our nature. 





With this number we close the seventh volume of the 
Green Mountain Gem. We trust that during the past 
year a mutual benefit and pleasure have been derived from 
the publication of this unpretending monthly. The sub- 
scribers and patrons, it is hoped, have derived happiness 


_ and profit from the perusal of its pages, while the propri- 
}etor has heen made glad by the large additions to his 


subscription list and the ready means for printing the 
work on new type and otherwise improving its general 
appearance. At the same time he has also been encou- 
raged to put forth increased exertions to make the Gem 
of still more interest and usefulness. 
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If any wish to discontinue their subscriptions to the 


, Gem, it is desirable that they should give us notice of it 


immediately through their postmaster. Otherwise the 
work will be continued to them as usual. All who re- 


; ceive the January number will be considered as subscri- 


bers for another year. 
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